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Every mother ought to have this booklet. It contains help- 
ful information from children’s specialists on proper diet 
from 1 to 10 years 








“The Important Business of iading Children’ 


—a helpful booklet for mothers 


Growing is a child’s job—a bigger job 
than grown-ups ever have to face. 

Two things are necessary; plenty of 
food and plenty of sleep. Wisely sup- 
plying these is not so simple as it sounds. 

Almost any kind of food will main- 
tain life. But that does not mean that 
it insures health and proper growth. 

A child can develop to his highest 
possibilities mentally and physically only 
if his diet provides in 

correct amount certain 
known essentials. 

He must have food which 
gives him a constant fund 
of vital energy; builds 
muscles, bone and tissues; 


keeps him warm; regulates 





his body machine for smooth running. 

Mothers realize today as never be- 
fore the vital part correct diet plays in 
a child’s development. 

To help them understand and pro 
vide it more easily, we have published 
a booklet, “The Important Business of 
Feeding Children,” which contains ad- 
vice from foremost children’s specialists 
on correct diet from 1 to 10 years. Model 
menus are suggested, and recipes for 
dishes which supply a fundamental need. 

Energy! For this great essential 
physicians and diet specialists have used 
one famous food for many years—good 
old Cream of Wheat! 

Unusually rich in carbohydrates or 
energy units, Cream of Wheat also has 


Cream ¢ Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, ‘Minnesota 


In Canada made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


another quality equally exceptional— 
its easy digestibility. 

This splendid food gives its rich energy 
fully and freely, without taxing diges- 
tion. A rare combination for children and 
grown-ups alike—in Cream of Wheat! 


Send for free books and sample 


We want every mother to have a copy 
of this helpful booklet on children’s diet. 
It is free. All you need to do is sign 
your name and address in the coupon 
below and we will send you a copy to- 
gether with a sample box of Cream of 
Wheat which contains enough to make 
any one of the recipes or to give 4 full 
servings. Check coupon if you want our 
new recipe book. 


Clip and mail coupon NOW 


Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 203, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


O Please send your booklet, “The Important Business of Feed- 
ing Children,”’ with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 


OI should also be glad to have your recipe book, ‘50 Ways of 
Serving Cream of Wheat.” 
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Mishkin 


RACHMANINOFF 
Victor Artist 


Victor Artist 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Victor Artist 


The names that everybody knows 
are found on Victor Records 


The names that really count, from the greatest music of the world to the 

” dance, or the comic song, are in the unequalled Victor repertoire of artists 

y) and entertainment. If it is on a Victor Record it shows it is worth having. 

The three famous artists above represent only a fraction in number, of the 

great host of musical celebrities whose best is yours to command at any 

hour you choose to hear them on the Victrola—the one instrument worthy 
to reproduce their art. 





Rachmaninoff knows music; knows The voice of Ponselle is a story. She Schumann-Heink has been heard by so 


how to compose it, how to play it, and 
how it should be reproduced. It is sig- 
nificant that in the light of previous 
experience, he chose the Victor to repro- 
duce his art. None of his records perhaps 
give greater insight into the persoriality 
of the artist nor of his profound genius: 

_ Double-faced 








sings; she more than sings: she transforms 
situations and events into glorious mel- 
ody. This is the more striking in her 
Victor Records; in playing such records 
as those given below we feel her presence 
on the stage of our imaginations: 


Double-faced 


many audiences that unless her Victor 
Records were indeed her other self the 
discrepancy would be noted, not by the 
few but by the many. Intonation, inter- 
pretation, phrasing—these things on 
Victor Records are Schumann-Heink 
herself as the following records show: 

Double-faced 


Prelude in G Major (Rachmaninoff ) Aida—Rit incit * Adeste Fideli ; 
Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninoff) 56261 $2.00 AtGa—O patria mia. fo437 $2.00  QaEK My God to Thee f 829 $1.50 

Prelude in C Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff ) Ernani—Ernani involami In the Sweet By and By 
L aap 4 } 814 1.50 Forza del Destino—Pace, pace mio Dio } 6440 2.00 Sometime We’ll Understand 832 1.50 

olka de W. R. dv Cradle Song (Brahms) Old Folks at Home 
; Troika en traineaux fe260 = 2.00 Lullaby (Rossetti-Scott) i 1002 1.50 The Rosary 6277 = 2.00 
e 
4 
There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 

7 Look for these Victor trade marks 













Victrola No. 410 
Mahogany $300; electric, $340 
Victrola No. S 410 (Special) 
Mahogany, $315; electric, $355 
Specially designed to accommodate 
any radio receiving set 









“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Victrola 


®CG U S.eav.088F 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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“Jaundry and dishpan hands” 


How often have you 
asked yourself this question: 


“Oh, isn’t there some way I can 
do my washing and dishes and 
yet keep my hands looking nice ?”’ 


Millions of other women have answered 
“‘yes.”’ Let them tell you how they do 
it. 


One of them says: 


“I never use anything but Ivory either 
in the laundry or kitchen work and 
for a very good reason. People have 
often said to me, ‘Why do you 
always use Ivory Soap? Do you not 
think it extravagant?’ And my an- 
swer is, ‘I find it most beneficial to 


my skin’. —MRS. A. J. L., Toronto 


Another says: 


“All these years I’ve been using Ivory, 
not having it used, and my hands are 
the constant source of envy from my 
friends. They’ve said to me, ‘How 
on earth do you keep your hands so 
white and so soft?’ My answer is 


Ivory’.” —_MRS. G. M. B., Dallas 


cA man writes: 


“This winter has been the first in 
many years that my mother’s hands 
have not become painfully chapped 
from housework, and she attributes 
her good fortune entirely to the fact 
that she used Ivory Soap exclusively 
forall purposes—even for scrubbing.” 


—W. J. G., Philadelphia 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Women who do their own work 
find this method keeps the 
skin soft and white 






















































































only for toilet, bath and five laundry, perhaps you will be a 
little surprised at the suggestion to use them for the general 
laundry and other heavier household tasks. 


But Ivory has the distinction of being so pure that it cannot 
injure even the most delicate skin, yet so wonderfully cleansing 
and so economical that it can be used for everything. 


In any soap, it is the svds that cleanse, and you know what 
marvelous suds Ivory makes. So_you can be sure it 
will cleanse perfectly and yet keep your hands 
and your clothes in excellent condition. 

Just try it, and see. 


| you have thought of Ivory Soap and Ivory Flakes as made 


‘Procter <> Gamble 


|] ae |6|CUY 


Flakes Cake 


99;%5% PURE | IT FLOATS 


Your personal laundry 


BELOW are listed the washable ar- 
ticles in the wardrobe of the modern 
woman. 

Every one of these garments requires 
the care and protection provided by 
Ivory (cake or flakes). 


silk stockings* scarves 

silk lingerie* dresses 

silk nightgowns* handkerchiefs 
silk blouses* ties 

silk negligées cuffs and collars 
sweaters sports skirts 


* The garments indicated thus should be 
tubbed in Ivory suds as soon as possible 
after they are worn. 


Ivory Flakes for 
Shampoo 


IVORY has of course been used for 
shampooing ever since it was first made 
46 years ago. Now many women have 
found that the instant, rich suds from 
Ivory Flakes do the work quicker and 
leave the hair smooth and soft and 
fluffy. 


Ivory Flakes 
For a very special need— 
a sample—FREE 


IF you have a particularly precious gar 
ment that will stand the touch of pure 
water, let us send you a sample of Ivor) 
Flakes. to wash it with. With the sam 
ple will come also a beautifully illus 
trated booklet, “The Care of Lovel) 
Garments,” which is a veritable ency- 
clopaedia of laundering information. 
Address a postcard or letter to Section 
7-CF, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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JANET SCUDDER DURING HER FIRST YEAR IN PARIS AS AN ART STUDENT 


%aal\ HAT do you think it was 
that made you decide to 
devote your life to art?”’a 
friend once asked me. 
This friend knew something 
about me; she knew that I 
was born in Terre Haute, 

to PASD, Indiana, in the 70's, in sur- 
roundings utterly devoid of any artistic 
(raditions and made dismal by poverty —all 
tremendous burdens for a young woman who was determined 
to hitch her wagon toastar. The question sent my thoughts 
wandering back through the past for an answer until they 
stopped before the tiny figure of myself when I was about 
SIX years old. 
__[ had been out in the garden playing with the flowers. 
"he colors evidently stirred something latent in me, for I 
can remember, as distinctly as though it had happened yes- 
terday, the feeling of intense excitement that swept over 
ine and carried me into the house and up to my grand- 
mother, 

I can see her now, sitting by the window, placidly knitting 
and receiving my onrush with a gentle smile. 

‘How did they ever get these beautiful colors?’’ I de- 
manded breathlessly, holding the flowers out toward her. 






Modeling MG Life 


By JANET SCUDDER 


She put out her hand and touched me and then the flow- 
ers—for she had been blind for many years—and very sol- 
emnly and impressively explained that colors were given 
flowers by God. 

“He painted them!’’ I gasped. 

She nodded, still very solemn. 

“cc How ? ” 

At this she laid down her knitting and her voice came a bit 
uneasily. ‘‘Why do you ask that, my child?” 

“Because I want to paint some just like them. I’ve got 
to! I must!” 

I am sure the creative instinct was born at that moment. 
I knew that I had to make something beautiful. I just had 
to express in some tangible way the strong emotion I was 
experiencing over the beauty of those flowers, though, of 





course, I didn’t know how to formulate my 
thoughts or put into practice at the time 
the creative impulse. I realize now that 
from that day I have been working steadily 
and enthusiastically—never admitting dis- 
couragement and never acknowledging that 
it was a struggle—to give back in some form 
the joy the color of those flowers gave me. 

Poets and writers have grown into the 
habit of calling this desire to create some- 
thing beautiful the divine fire. Divine fire! Perhaps it is 
that. Surely it is divine in the joy it gives, and divine, too, 
in its destructive force. 

I have always thought that incident with the flowers— 
even though I was only six—must have been a tiny little 
flame from the great fire. It surely was disturbing enough to 
me—and to my grandmother, too, for it carried me to her 
with many other pointed questions about the artistic accom- 
plishments of God. In fact, it seems to me that the first 
symptoms of my future endeavors came into existence and 
centered about my grandmother. 

I suppose her influence, quieting while she was knitting 
things that I had to set up and usually finish for her, emo- 
tionally stimulating when she was singing hymns—these 
were her sole and only amusements—had something to do 
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with bringing to life emotions 
that were dormant when I was 
surrounded by other members 
of the family. At any rate it 
was she who gave me those 
two large volumes of Long- 
fellow which became so pre- 
cious to me, not on account of 
the poetry in them, but be- 
cause of the illustrations. 
They had hardly been put into 
my hands—on the occasion of 
my eighth birthday—when | 
carried them off to the front 
parlor, a place where I wassure 
to be undisturbed, as it was 
opened only when there was 
a funeral, and there I spread 
them on the marble-topped 
table, drew up a heavy black 
horsehair chair and spent the 
rest of the day copying the 
illustrations on bits of dis- 
carded letters and envelopes. 


NE of these pictures I must 

have copied a_ hundred 
times; it was very difficult to 
get right, and just for that 
reason was all the more in- 
teresting—some sort of viking 
in full armor standing by an 
open door through which was 
seen the sea and a sailing 
vessel in the distance. It was 
very probably an illustration 
for The Skeleton in Armor, 
though I am not sure. The 
poetry made no impression on 
me; it was the picture that 
held all my attention. I be- 
lieve I could shut my eyes and draw it now. When our 
house caught fire, and the whole of Terre Haute’s volunteer 
fire service came to the rescue, I was found rushing down 
the steps, which were already in flames, with those two 
ponderous volumes clasped in my arms. I had heard voices 
shouting out above the confusion to save the most valuable 
things, and there was no doubt in my mind 
that those books were the most precious 
objects in the house. 

Another spark in my youthful tinder box 
flashed into flame when I heard my father 
playing the flute. It was a depressing, 
mournful sound, always emanating from 
that front parlor, where he habitually be- 
took himself to indulge in this diversion, but 
it gave me another push in the direction of 
artistic effort. I was at once fired with an 
uncontrollable desire to make music. The 
piano appeared to be the most suitable in- 
strument for me to begin with; in those 
days it was a traditional part of every girl’s 
education, irrespective of whether she 
showed any disposition in that direction or 
not. Theteacher came; I was given a few 
lessons, and began to practice finger exer- 
cises with an energy that was nothing 
short of violent. 

After a week I knew I was bored; learn- 
ing to play the piano was evidently a ques- 
tion of years and years, whereas I could 
copy those illustrations from Longfellow in 
an hour or two; but there was a child next 
door who had begun studying music a 
month before I had and had made consid- 
erable progress. She was already playing a 
tune. Coming Through the Lavender, it 
was called. I couldn’t bear to hear her 
playing that tune—without mistakes, too— 
while I was being held down to those tire- 
some finger exercises; it irritated me beyond 
control; and in an attempt to get ahead of 
her and drown the sound of her playing, 
I began practicing my exercises in sucha 
way that you couldn’t have heard a brass band pass down 
the street. The Anvil Chorus would have sounded like a 
distant religious chant beside the noise I was making. My 
brother Charlie suggested sympathetically that I leave a 
few bits of ivory on the keys; and several neighbors called 
to request that my practicing be confined to hours when 
they were away from home, if not out of town. 


HIS went on for about two weeks, in which my energy, 

if not my efficiency, developed with constant use. Then 
my teacher was forced to choose between teaching me or 
the little girl next door. 

By this time the noise I was making had become unen- 
durable to the whole neighborhood; and as there were two 
pupils in the neighbor’s house, and whereas I was the only 
aspirant in my family, and as those next door had threat- 
ened to discontinue their lessons if I were allowed to go on 
disturbing the peace, there was only one thing left for the 
poor teacher to do—relinquish me. 

She did it in a way that proved her to be a real diplomat. 
Instead of coming right out with the whole truth, she beat 
about the bush for a few days and then went to my father 
and told him that she had seen some of my sketches— 
always those same copies from the Longfellow books—and 
that she had come to the conclusion that I should give all 
my time to drawing and not waste my energies at the piano. 

















MISS SCUDDER AT THE 
AGE OF SIX 
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JANET SCUDDER IN HER PARIS STUDIO 


Her diplomacy, for it was only that and in no way apprecia- 
tion of my drawings, had an extraordinary influence on my 
later career. Instead of continuing at the piano I was sent 
to the Saturday afternoon drawing class at the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute. And this resulted, in a very short time, in 
my bringing home with exultation a large crayon drawing of 
a plaster cast of tulips. 
Genius was now in full 
flood. Anyone—and 
especially a child—who 
could do a real crayon 
drawing was considered 
in those days worthy of 
the respect of the whole 
community. 

“This child has got 
something in her,’ dear 
old Professor Ames, the 
director of the institute, 
said to my father. ‘‘She 


should be given 
every advantage. 
Keepan eyeon her. 
When she gradu- 
ates from the high 
school you will 
have to send her to 
the Academy of 
Art at Cincinnati.” 

Cincinnati! 
Academy of Art! 
My head began to 
whirl; and it might 
have gone on whirl- : 
ing if Caroline Peddle, a friend I had made in the drawing 
class, and one who was particularly impressed with the 
assured way in which I had made that crayon drawing of 
the plaster cast of tulips, had not come in that afternoon 
and, after getting me off in the woodshed and swearing 
me to secrecy, told me of a dazzling idea that had just that 
day popped into her head. 

The county fair was going to be held in Terre Haute the 
next month; and besides the usual showing of pigs and 
poultry and livestock, an exhibition of art was to be in- 
cluded, only home talent being allowed to enter the competi- 
tion, for which amazing—to me—sums of money were to be 


JANET SCUDDER AS SHE APPEARS TODAY 
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offered as prizes. Caroline had 
got hold of a catalogue of the 
art exhibit which she brought 
along with her. With trem- 
bling fingers she turned the 
pages and read the list of 
prizes aloud to me with a { 
from steady voice: 
For a crayon portrait of a 
mother and child . . . $15.00 
For a water color, framed, 


of flowers Yells, We 10.00 
For an oil painting on can- 

vas of a horse in hand- 

carved frame . 20.00 
For a landscape. 5.00 


For a study of pansies on 
bolting cloth. .... 2.50 
For a velvet banner with 


design in oils . ae 3.00 
For a hammered brass tray 2.50 
For an ice-cream set of 

hand-painted china . . 12.00 


I listened to Caroline’s read- 
ing of this list, rather bored and 
wondering why she appeared 
so excited. 

‘“‘Now!’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘what do you think of that ?”’ 

“What have we got to do 
with it?” 


“CILLY! Don’t you see? 

You know how to draw 
in crayon; I know how to 
paint in water colors. Why 
can’t we win some of those 
prizes!” 

The idea hit me straight 
between the eyes, and with so 
much force that I grabbed the 
book and began running over 
the list myself. It was nothing short of inspiration on Caro- 
line’s part. ' 

“Don’t you think we might win some of them?”’ she asked, 
still breathless. 

“Some of them!” I replied, now all ablaze with enthu- 
siasm and energy. ‘‘ We are going to win them all!” 

This confidence was a little too much for her. ‘‘ But how 
could we! We don’t know how to paint on china or in oils, 
or how to hammer brass or carve wood.” 

“We've got to learn.”’ 

“But there’s only a month before the fair.’ 

“That’s all right. We’ll take a couple of lessons in the 
things we don’t know how to do. You learn the china paint- 
ing. I'll study how to hammer brass and carve wood.”’ My 
recollection of the power I had shown at the piano inspired 
me with confidence in my capacity to cope with these last 
two energetic forms of art. ‘‘There’s no use trying for that 
oil painting of a horse on canvas in a hand-carved frame. 
Still, I wish we could. That carries a twenty-dollar prize. 
Do you suppose we could learn oil painting in a month?” 

Caroline didn’t think so and wouldn't 
hear of my trying; she felt that if we did all 
the other things and carried off prizes for 
each of them we ought to be satisfied. | 
didn’t agree with her; nothing short of the 
whole list would really satisfy me; but for 
the moment I gave in to her. Yet all the 
time that oil painting of a horse on canvas 
in a hand-carved frame that was to receive 
a prize of twenty dollars remained steadily 
before me. Twenty dollars! I had never 
seen that much money. It was the sort of 
sum—just thinking of it—that kept me 
awake night after night. 


’ 


E WENT to work with an enthusi- 

asm that was made efficient by the 
thought of those prizes; though the fear of 
not winning them and being laughed at 
made us very cautious and secretive. My 
success with the crayon portrait of mother 
and child—which wasn’t a portrait at all; 
only a copy of a picture I found in an old 
almanac—encouraged me to hurry on to 
the hammered brass tray, which finally 
evolved into what was supposed to be the 
head of Medusa, a much mutilated one, | 
assure you, and in no way suggestive of the 
one with which Benvenuto Cellini won his 
fame. 

I made such progress that I had time, 
before the fair opened, to set all my pic- 
tures in frames I had carved myself. | 
even attempted the study of pansies on 
bolting cloth, this copied from a so-called 
study for which I had to pay ten cents to 
the local stationer. Caroline went in for 
what might be called the more refined branches of art, 
fuchsias on velvet, luxuriant sprays of wild roses in water 
colors and the china ice-cream set, which she covered all 
over with what she insisted were forget-me-nots. ° 

We carried the finished products ourselves to the fair- 
grounds, left them in the division assigned to the art exhibit, 
said nothing about who had sent them, and hurried away 
without giving our names. The next morning, when the fair 
opened, we put off going there as long as possible in fear that 
the judges had not found our work worthy to be exhibited. 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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0, it is excellent - 
To have : giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 





=a|ANY years ago these fa- 
§}| miliar words fixed them- 
faiselves in my memory 
| through their application, 
in the ruthless irony of 
youth, to a college con- 
“4|temporary most feebly 
iP, E%}endowed with physical 
powers. Now they come back as applica- 
ble to the industrial dynasts of America, 
so multiplied in numbers through recent 
decades, so variously employing their 
“giant's strength,”’ and so often employ- 





ing it for purposes other than tyrannous. 

Only in the last fifty out of the ap- 
proximately three hundred years of 
American history has it been possible to 
put great wealth to its new uses, for the 
simple reason that, in the present mean- 
ing of the term, it did not exist earlier. 


Fifty years ago, indeed, it was only be- 
ginning to foreshadow what it means to- 
day, for it was not until the industrial 
development following the Civil War got 
into its full swing that vast fortunes be- 
gan to accumulate in private hands, and 
individuals had to ask themselves what 
in the world they could do with their em- 
barrassing riches. 

Even before the time of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., others must have found 
themselves in the dilemma he recognized 


when he wrote: ‘‘ These rich men we read 
about in the newspapers cannot get per- 
sonal returns beyond a well-defined limit 
for their expenditures. They cannot 


ratify the pleasures of the palate beyond 
very moderate bounds, since they cannot 
purchase a good digestion; they cannot 
lavish very much money on fine raiment 
for themselves or their families without 


suffering from public ridicule; and in 
their homes they cannot go much be- 
yond the comforts of the less wealthy 
without involving them in more pain than 
pleasure. As I study wealthy men, I can 
see but one way in which they can secure 
a real equivalent for money spent, and 


that is to cultivate a taste for giving 
where the money may produce an effect 
which will be a lasting gratification.” 


HE conspicuous American precedents 

for securing this lasting gratification 
from private benefactionsare foundinthe - 
fieldof education. With all its limitations, 
Girard College in Philadelphia, admitting 
only white male orphans between six and ten, and as 
carefully excluding, even as visitors, all ecclesiastics, 
missionaries and ministers of whatever sect, repre- 
sented before the Civil War the effort of Stephen 
Girard, the most successful self-made merchant of 
his time, to serve the public through education in its 
earlier stages. In its higher stages the cause of edu- 
cation has been served incessantly from the begin- 
ning by the gifts of individuals to the older endowed 
schools and colleges. No sooner was the Civil War 
behind us than three great new institutions of learning 
sprang into being through the generosity of individ- 
uals: (Cornell University in 1865; Lehigh University 
in 1860; Johns Hopkins University in 1867. Mean- 
while (he marked increase in the number of state 
universities through the operations of the Land Grant Act of 
1862 cid not diminish the flow of individual private bene- 
factions to the existing endowed colleges or discourage the 
establishment of new institutions. 

As wealth increased, it was perhaps most of all through an 
extension of the old American tradition of giving to the cause of 
education that its expenditure for the general good took form. 

But the fortunes at the command of the donors of fifty 
years ago, magnificently large as their gifts then seemed, 
Were small affairs in comparison with later accumulations. 
As the country grew and its industries developed—especially 
through the geometric progression of combined industrial 
units— the rewards for the type of ability which formed the 
units and engineered their combination began to exceed 
anything previously imagined. If these rewards have some- 
umes been used for futile purposes of ostentation, self- 
aggrandizement, and gratification of the senses and exercise 
of personal power, there is surely no occasion for surprise. 
+he pursuit of happiness takes many forms, varying widely 
wisdom and efficacy. The reassuring thing is that in so 
very considerable a number of instances a sense of steward- 
ship, of holding in trust a power to confer enormous benefits, 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—FROM THE PORTRAIT BY SARGENT 


ow the ‘Rockefellers 


1vé eNGllions 


By 
M. A. DEWoLFE Howe 


second in a Series of 
(auses and Their (hampions 


both immediate and distant, upon mankind has been a domi- 
nating impulse in the industrially dynastic families of the 
United States. 

The results of action upon this impulse have appreciably 
affected American life. It may therefore be profitable to 
look at a few conspicuous instances of the voluntary employ- 
ment of great wealth for the common good, and, in order to 
escape from an array of generalities into a concrete illus- 
tration of their drift, to consider the benefactions with which 
the name of Rockefeller is associated. 


I 


N LOOKING at even an abridged list of the great private 

benefactions of recent years, the regularity with which a 
profitable industry relates itself in turn to each benefaction 
cannot escape notice. The fortune of Andrew Carnegie, still 
employed in furthering the causes of libraries, the teaching 
profession, education itself, and international peace, brings 
instantly to mind the word ‘“‘steel.’’ With the name of 
Carnegie also is linked the idea that to die rich and to die 
disgraced are synonymous terms, and the effect of this widely 
quoted sentiment has doubtless been considerable. Through 





Mrs. Russell Sage her husband’s name, 
associated in his lifetime with railroad 
finance, is perpetuated in the Russell Sage 
Foundation for ‘“‘the improvement of 
social and living conditions in the United 
States of America.’’ Look at the evidences 
of Mr. George Eastman’s contributions 
to the support of music and education, in 
and out of his own city of Rochester, New 
York, and the camera, which enabled 
him to do what he has done, will help you 
to carry away pictures of it all. In oil 
may be found not only the origin of the 
Rockefeller benefactions but also of the 
Commonwealth Fund, established for 
purposes of manifold helpfulness in social 
and educational fields by Mrs. Stephen 
V. Harkness. 


O IT proceeds through many American 

sources of wealth. In England the 
Dictionary of National Biography, a pub- 
lishing enterprise of the greatest magni- 
tude and value, holds a high place among 
the nineteenth-century contributions to 
the riches of a people. How many of 
those who use it, wherever the English 
language is spoken, realize that it had its 
origin in the fortune acquired by George 
Smith, of the firm of Smith and Elder, 
through his ownership of the bubbling 
springs which filled the bottles that went 
to thousands of tables? From physical 
resources, both solid and liquid, the re- 
sources of mind and spirit derive their 
constant enrichment. 

Directly or indirectly the cause of edu- 
cation is represented in all the instances 
that have been cited. Walk through the 
college grounds that beautify our entire 
country, and in hall after hall you will 
find a donor’s name which may be identi- 
fied with an important industrial or 
commercial success. In the college en- 
dowment funds and the countless less 
conspicuous ways in which an alumnus 
may serve his alma mater, prosperity in 
one practical direction or another is ex- 
pressed in smaller gifts. 

‘*This is not wealth,’’ said Andrew Car- 
negie of the accumulation of moderate 
sums, ‘“‘but only competence, which it 
should be the aim of all toacquire.”’ It was 
upon the smaller class to which he himself 
belonged that he pronounced his familiar 
dictum: “The day is not far distant when 
the man who dies leaving behind him mil- 
lions of available wealth, which was free 
for him to administer during life, will pass 
away ‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,’ 
no matter to what uses he leaves the dross which he can- 
not take with him. Of such as these the public verdict 
will then be: ‘The man who dies thus rich dies dis- 
graced.’’’ This is the man, granting him the best inten- 
tions in the world, who must think hard and straight 
before he can be perfectly sure—if, indeed, such cer- 
tainty is ever possible—that in distributing from his 
abundance he will not do harm as well as good. 


N A BOOK, Random Reminiscences of Men and 
Events, which the older Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
published in 1909, he devotes one chapter to The 
Difficult Art of Getting, and another to The Difficult 
Art of Giving. He is an authority on both of these 
arts, and there is nothing to suggest that he regards 
one as more difficult than the other. The precedents for going 
wrong in the art of giving are many in number, ancient and 
modern. As far away as in imperial Rome there was the 
annona civica—civic ration—which resulted in establishing 
the hereditary right in certain families to relief from the pub- 
lic funds. The endowments for obsolete objects of charity in 
England, including lepers, are embarrassingly frequent. 
Here in America the wise Ben Franklin created what 
seemed in his lifetime a generous and well-devised fund for 
the benefit of apprentices a century later—when apprentices 
had ceased to exist. A mayor of St. Louis in 1857 willed 
a considerable sum, now amounting to nearly a million dol- 
lars, to the relief of “‘worthy and distressed travelers and 
emigrants”’ on their way to establish bona fide homes in the 
West. It never occurred to him that St. Louis would change 
from a terminus to a way station. And in Pennsylvania there 
was the woman who left an estate and one hundred thousand 
dollars ‘‘to establish a home for superannuated Presbyte- 
rian clergymen above the age of seventy who do not use to- 
bacco.” It was held at first that the wives of these blameless 
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““MR. BROMLEY,’’ SHE SAID SOFTLY, ‘‘HOW DID YOUR FATHER AND MOTHER HAPPEN TO CHOOSE 


FOR YOUR FIRST NAME?’”’ 


‘GREGORY’ 


(cornelias -Pountain 





mage |ORNELIA CROMWELL, having passed her 
¥4| sixteenth birthday anniversary, had begun to 
think seriously about life and books, and was 
3) causing her parents some anxiety. She de- 
€| clined a birthday party, although in former 
¥%\ years such festivals had obviously meant to 
ois Fly fi her the topmost of her heart’s desire; and 
LL SAM! she expressed her reasons for this refusal in 
a baffling manner. ‘‘I simply don’t care to have one,” she said 
coldly. ‘“‘Isn’t that enough?’’ Then, being further pressed, 
and informed that this repeated explanation of hers was one 
of those not uncommon explanations that do not explain, she 
said with visibly increasing annoyance: ‘Frankly, it would 
be a useless expense, because I don’t care to have a party.” 
‘‘She’s so queer lately,’’ her mother complained to Cor- 
nelia’s married sister. ‘“‘She won’t go to other girls’ parties 
either. Of course it isn’t desirable often, while she’s still in 
school, but there are a few she really ought to go to, espe- 
cially now, during the holidays. She simply refuses—says 
she ‘doesn’t care to.’ It isn’t natural, and I don’t know what 
to make of it; she’s grown so moody.” 














ON’T you think young girls nearly all get like that 
sometimes?’ Cornelia’s sister suggested. ‘Perhaps 
somebody hurt her feelings at the last party she did go to.” 
She laughed reminiscently. ‘‘I remember when I was about 
her age I was terribly anxious to please that funny little Paul 
Thompson, who used to live next door. He danced with me 
twice at somebody's birthday party, and I felt perfectly 
uplifted about it. Then I overheard him talking to another 
boy, not thinking I was near him. He said his mother had 
told him he must be polite to me or he wouldn’t have done it, 
and he certainly never would again, no matter what his 
mother said, because I'd walked all over his new pumps. 


By BooTH TaRKINGTON 
IMustrations by Henry Raleigh 


It just crushed me, and I know I moped around the house 
for days afterward; but I wouldn’t tell you what was the 
matter. It’s the most terribly sensitive age we go through, 
mamma, and I just couldn’t have told you. Perhaps there’s 
been a Paul Thompson for Cornelia.’ 

““No,”’ Mrs. Cromwell returned. ‘I’m sure there isn’t, 
and that nobody’s hurt her feelings. She came home from 
the last party she went to, a couple of months ago, in a per- 
fect gale of high spirits; she’d had a glorious time. Then, a 
week or two later, when I spoke of arranging for her birth- 
day, she got very moody—wouldn’t hear of any such thing; 
and she’s been so ever since. Your father’s getting quite 
cross about it, and thinks we ought to do something.” 

“You don’t suppose she’s fallen in love? It does hap- 
pen, you know, mamma—even at fifteen and sixteen.” Lom 

“No,” Mrs. Cromwell returned decidedly; 
“I’m certain it isn’t that. She’s sensible about 
the boys she knows, and she’s never shown the 
slightest sentimentality. I’ve thought over all 
those things, and it isn’t any of them. Noth- 
ing’s the matter with her health either; so there proie 
just isn’t any reason at all for a change in her. 

Yet she has changed completely. In the space D 

of a few weeks—you might almost say a few Farrgis ve 
days—instead of being the bright, romping, re- He Heodiot 
sponsive girl she’s always been, she’s become 
so silent and remote you'd think the rest of her 
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family were mere distant and rather inferior acquaintances. 
It’s mysterious and extremely uncomfortable. Your father 
thinks we ought to send her away to school where she’d havea 
complete change, and I’ve had some correspondence about it 
with Miss Remy of your old school. I think perhaps -—” 

Mrs. Cromwell stopped speaking, her attention arrested 
by the sound of a door opening and closing. She listened for 
a moment, then whispered: “There! She’s just come in. 
See for yourself.” 


HE two ladies were sitting in a room that opened upon 
the broad central hallway of the Georgian house, and their 
view of that part of the black-and-white marble-floored hall 
just beyond the open double doors was unimpeded. Here 
appeared in profile the subject of 
their discussion, a plump bru- 
nette demoiselle, rosy-cheekec 
and far from uncomely, but 
weightily preoccupied with her 
own thoughts. 
4 She did not even glance into the room where 
sat her mother and sister, though the doorway 
was so wide that she must have been conscious of 
them; she was going toward the stairway at the 
other end of the hall, and would have passed with- 
out speaking, if her mother’s voice, a little 
strained, had not checked her: ‘‘Cornelia!” P 

The girl paused unwillingly. ‘Yes, mamma. 

“Don’t you see who’s here?”’ 

“Yes.” Cornelia nodded vaguely in the direc- 
tion of her sister. ‘‘ Howdo you do?” she said, not 
smiling. ‘I’m glad to see you.” 

“Ts that all you have to say?” Mrs. Cromwell 
inquired, quite grieved. 


FECT 
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“Yes, mamma, if you please. May I go now? There’s 
<omething important I want to attend to. 
“What is it? “hi 


. ” 
“Something important, mamma. 


“Vou told us that,’’ her mother returned. ‘‘ What is it?” 


Cornelia’s voice expressed the strained tolerance of a per- 
con who has already reported, over and over, all the known 
facts In a Case. ‘ ; ‘ ; 

“\iamma, I explained that it’s something important. 


Would you mind letting me go?”’ 

“No! Do!” her mother replied crisply, and when Cor- 
nelia had disappeared turned again to her older daughter, 
and with widespread hands made the gesture of one dis- 
playing strange stuff for inspection. ‘‘ You see? That’s what 
she’s like all the time.’ 

“What do you suppose it is she says is so important?”’ 

Mrs. Cromwell laughed ruefully. ‘‘That’s all you’d ever 
find out about it from her. If I ask her again at lunch what it 
was, she’ll do just what she did then. Her expression will 
show that she finds me a very trying person, and she'll either 
sav ‘ Nothing,’ or else, ‘It was something I wanted to attend 
to. And if we should follow her up to her room now, we 
shouldn’t learn any more about it. She’d probably be just 
pottering at her dressing table or looking out of the window. 
That’s all we'd find her doing.”’ 


N THIS surmise Mrs. Cromwell was correct; if she and her 

older daughter had ascended to Cornelia’s room they would 
have found her either rearranging the silver and porcelain 
trifles on her dressing table or else standing at the window 
near her desk and looking down pensively upon the suburban 
boulevard below. That is to say, by the time they 
opened the door she would have been doing one of 
those two things; Cornelia was quick of hearing. 

What they would have found her doing if they 
could have entered her room without any 
forewarning sound of footsteps, however, 
was another matter. While her mother 4 
and sister continued to wonder about her iy 
downstairs, Cornelia went to her small 
desk of dull mahogany and sat down be- 
fore it, but having sat down did nothing 
else for a minute or two; instead she sat 
listening, a precaution due tothe possibil- | ) 
ity that her mother might indeed prove J torekel 
so curious as to follow up recent inquiries 
in person. 

Then she opened the desk, and after a 
final glance at her closed door, took from 


John mk | 
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about her neck, beneath the collar of her brown silk blouse, 
a tiny key upon a fragile gold chain of links as slim as thin 
wire. With the key she unlocked a drawer inside the desk, 
and as she did this her expression altered; the guarded 
look vanished, and there came in its place a tenderness, 
wistful and yet so.keen that the color in her cheeks height- 
ened and her softened eyes grew lustrous. 

She took first from the drawer a little notebook bound 
in black leather and opened it. All the pages were blank 
except the first one, upon which she had lately written 
the opening sentence of a novel that she intended to 
offer the world when the work had been secretly com- 
pleted. She read the sentence over fondly, and yet 
with some perplexity. It was this: 


Gregory Harlford had just fallen out of his airoplane at 
a height of 7000 feet and as he possessed no parachute he 
realized that only a miracle could save him from being 
dashed to pieces at the end of his descent. 


That was the original form of the sentence, but Cornelia 
had made an alteration. She had scratched out ‘7000’ 
and replaced it with 5000.” Today she looked at the/latter 
figure thoughtfully for some time, and having drawn a line 
through it wrote “1000” above it. 

Then, for a few moments, she had an encouraged look and 
seemed about to begin a second sentenée, but did not do so. 
Instead, she rested her elbow upon the desk and her chin 
upon her hand; and as she continued her study of the open- 
ing of her novel, her air of being encouraged gave way toa 
renewed bafflement. It was not that the opening sentence 
displeased -her—on the contrary. Yet whenever she wished 
to add another and get on with the story, she came 
to one of those inexplicable blank gaps in the cre- 
ative mind, one of those flat stops that so often set 
even the most willing novelists to walking the floor 
or the links. 

She was sure that if she could once surmount the 
difficulty of the second sentence the rest would flow 
easily from her. Gregory Harlford was to be the 
hero of her story, and she had in her mind’s eye a 
remarkably definite portrait of him, which she 
wished to include in the novel; but she felt that 
under the circumstances a description of his person 
and attributes would be 
out of place in the second 
sentence. There was a 
vague but persistent im- 





tlion examAe hirer, 


Of »ediment somewhere; in- 
“c(N = Snovly, F aaa se ’ 
A spiration failed to make 


ee 


an appearance, and after waiting al- 

oy most fifteen minutes for it she sighed, 

— pushed the little book away and turned 
to the other contents of the drawer. There were 
several queer items: The stub of an almost entirely 
consumed lead pencil; an odd bit of broken amber, 
not quite cylindrical, with a hole through it; and 
half of an old shoe lace. There were also a dozen 
dried violets, a flattened rosebud, and a packet: of 
small sheets of note paper whereon appeared cryptic 
designs—line drawings most curious. These enig- 
mas were what now occupied Cornelia after pushing 
aside her novel. 

They were her own handiwork; nobddy had even 
seén any of them, and they were of different ages. 
The oldest of the designs had been dra'wn long, long 
ago: that is to say, long, long ago, according to 
Cornelia’s sense of the passage of time. For she 
was sixteen now, and she had made the first of the 
queer drawings four eternal years earlier, when she was 
only a child. 

It appeared to be the representation in profile of a steep 
stairway, or perhaps a series of superimposed cliffs, each 
with a small shelf at its base. Beginning at the bottom of the 
sheet of paper, this stairway, or series of cliffs, rose to a 
small plateau or summit near the top; and upon each step, 
or shelf, of cliff there was drawn one of those little figures 
children call ‘‘men”’; the body is emaciated to the extent 
that it becomes a single. straight line, the arms and legs 
being similar lines and the head a round black dot. 
















N CORNELIA’S drawing each of these little figures was 

labeled, a name having been written beside it; and in some 
cases a descriptive word or two had been added beneath the 
name. Thus, under the name “Georgie P.’’, which evidently 
belonged to the figure occupying the lowest step or shelf, 
there appeared in faded purple ink a phrase of qualified 
admiration, ‘‘Half Handsome’’; and another expression of 


. an enthusiasm limited by a defect in its subject seemed to 


refer to “‘Harold,”’ midway in the ascent—‘ Terribly Good 
Looking But Stingy.” 

However, the figure upon the summit, named in full, 
“William Peterson McAvoy,” was obviously the symbol of a 
being without flaw, for here Cornelia had carefully printed, all 
in capital letters: ‘ABSOLUTLEY PERFECT.” 

Yet in the next drawing, which like all the others was of 
the same stairway, or series of cliffs, with little ‘‘men’’ upon 
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THE DRIVER RAVED; SHE HEEDED HIM 





NOT. SO, TAKING HIS LIFE IN HIS HANDS, HE SAVED 





HER BY CHARGING IN ‘TO. THE CURBSTONE 
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e\alvation by Faith 


3)EARLY all the books I read ask ques- 

Hi tions without answering them; and, 
indeed, it requires no ability, no in- 
genuity and no experience to ask diffi- 

H} cult questions. Every child has asked 

¢| its mother questions that learned phi- 

Se, | losophers and scientists have used up 

= bieeae| their lives trying to answer. The Bible 
differs from most books in its definite, positive replies to the 
most vital, eager inquiries from the eternally hungry human 
heart. 

Socrates spent his time asking searching questions; Jesus 
came into the world not to ask, but to answer. The word 
gospel means good news; he brought it. There was no 
shadow of skepticism, no penumbra of uncertainty in his 
mind, or in the tones of his bold, confident, authoritative 
voice. 

Jesus was not a denier; he was an affirmer. How amaz- 
ing, in this world of torturing doubt and perplexity, where 
nearly every mind is in conflict not only with others but 
with itself, to hear such positive statements as these: 


I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven. 









The Question and the Answer 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


minds that have ceased to believe in any religion; and indeed 
it is an almost ineradicable element in human nature. 

If I can accomplish only one thing by this essay, I wish to 
accomplish this: I wish to drive out this particular super- 
stition from the mind of every one who reads these pages, so 
that those who began this essay in the grasp of this super- 
stition will, before they finish it, shake it off, and stand up 
and walk like free men and women. The vast majority of 
educated and otherwise intelligent men and women are still 
in the bondage of this myth, no matter what their personal 
religion may be. 

An old and very familiar idea in the various religions of 
the world is that God is against us and must be pacified. 


way seem the right way to a man, in order that they 
may lead him to destruction.’’ ‘ 
‘“‘Lead us not into temptation” may be difficult to 
explain; but there is no difficulty in explaining the 
Greek idea. The gods played with helpless humanity. 
Christian missionaries have found natives who, not 
content with the inescapable miseries and sorrows and 
privations of life, were adding to their already intoler. 
able burdens by religion. They lacerated themselves, they 
encouraged sores and diseases, they sacrificed their lives and 
sometimes something infinitely more precious. Mothers 
have stood by the banks of rivers and thrown their babies 
into the stream: ‘‘ Now, god, you’ve got to be good to me! 
I have given you what is dearer to me than my own life! | 
have made the supreme sacrifice; you cannot ask anything 
more!’’ These and other instances in various parts of the 
world and in various epochs of history are illustrations of 
the central superstition—that God is against us. 

This element of fear, more fitting for a slave than for a 
freeman, not only degrades humanity, but to an even lower 
degree it degrades God. For with the assumption that God 

is against us goes the theory that he can 
be humored and pacified, as we humor and 





The water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlasting life. 


pacify troublesome children, peevish invalids 
and men who are drunk. 








I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. 


>} ; If therefore we sacrifice something we en- 
| joy —comfortable clothes, healthy activities, 





In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 


When Mrs. Humphry Ward was talking to 
Walter Pater about her skepticism and her 
disbelief in the divinity of Christ, supposing 
that he shared her views, she was startled by 
his reply. He told her that he could not 
agree with her. ‘‘ There are such mysterious 
things. Take that saying, ‘Come unto me, | 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.’ How 
can you explain that? There isa mystery in 
it—a something supernatural.” 

What is the meaning of “salvation by | 
faith’’? What is salvation? How are we | 








saved by faith? And from what disaster are | 


we saved? 

That we can be saved by faith is affirmed 
positively by Jesus, and reaffirmed by Paul. | 

This is the work of God, that ye believe on him | 
whom he hath sent. When the jailer came to 
Paul and Silas, he asked a question, the term 
of address showing immense respect for his 
prisoners: Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 
He received an immediate, unhesitating, and 
definite reply: Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved. 

What must I do to be saved? 


God 1s Not Against Us 


HE poor fellow thought he had to do 

something. His experience of life, a suf- | 
ficiently common one, had taught him that | 4 
good things were not to be had for the ask- lg 
ing. Nobody was giving away anything de- ; 
sirable. If one wanted anything badly one~ 
must be prepared to pay money for it, or to al 
work for it, or to make some special sacrifice 
for it. Thus he must have been astounded 
when he was told merely to believe. 

The statement that salvation would come 
by faith was not only a new idea to the jailer, | 
but it exploded a whole accumulation of | 
superstitions to which millions of individuals 
still cling in the twentieth century. There is | 
nothing possible that men would not do, if by 
doing it they could be saved. Any amount of 
painful effort, any amount of galling sacrifice, 
would be endured with patience if the suf- 
ferer believed that by such means he could 
be saved. 

Did you ever try to walk on your bare 
knees in gravel? It is excessively uncom- 
fortable, and an exceedingly inefficient and 
therefore silly method of locomotion; yet 
there are many who have tried it and gone 
long distances in order to attain salvation. 











Wind Harps 


By Carey Brier 


WINDS that blow so wild and free, 
You are a giant symphony; 
The gaunt, bare branches of the trees 
Are harps the giants play with ease. 


But by the fire’s cheerful glow 

I watch the flames now come, now go; 
And in the coals I see the spring — 
Upon the hills the shepherds sing. 


The flowers bloom so fresh and fair; 
Their perfume sweet is in the air; 
The water sparkles in the brook 

As | just sit—and dream—and look. 


Oh, grand, sublime, in many keys 

The broken chords sound through the trees! 
The throbbing notes now louder grow! 
So play your harps, and blow, winds, blow! 


attractive food, smoking, caramels, or what 
not—we may turn aside or soften the wrath 
of God. The idea of sacrificing some thing is 
in all religions except the religion taught by 
Jesus; in this indeed there is the element of 
sacrifice, but of a totally different nature. 

Worship itself should never have the 
element of fear; worship should be the glad, 
spontaneous expression of the heart, as joyful 
and free from terror as greeting the sunshine. 

One day I stood on the front platform of 
a street car in St. Petersburg; every time we 
passed a church, which was often, the motor- 
man took off his cap three times. Now if he 
had saluted happily and cheerfully, like meet- 
ing a friend, it would have been pleasant to 
contemplate. But he took off his cap as 
though he were warding off the evil eye, as 
though he were trying to prevent misfortune, 
as though it were necessary to take it off 
three times, for, if he doffed it only twice, 
what might happen? 





Gzve Up the Heart 


N SPEAKING of the universal custom of 
sacrificing certain things that one enjoys 

in order to pacify God, I am not attacking 
| the customs of fasting and penance in the 
| Catholic Church, any more than I attack 
| High Church Protestants for the use of very 
tall candles. Although I do not fast myself, 
and care nothing for the height of a candle, 
| I perfectly understand that these are not 
superstitions, but are forms of worship; they 
assist those who follow the customs to con- 
centrate their minds on spiritual things. It 
is not the practice of anything, but the 
motive, that I am considering. When the 
motive is fear, or the belief that God can be 
pacified, it is rank superstition. 

The superstition that God is against us and 
that his anger may be, if not appeased, at least 
diverted, by doing certain things, lingers in 
the minds of many persons who look upon 
themselves as emancipated from religion. | 
believe that the one superstition that lives 
after all others have died is this; I am quite 
certain that it is at this moment living in the 
minds of some who are reading this page. 

There are many otherwise intelligent men 
and women who would not dare to say, “ 
haven’t had an automobile accident in my 
life,’’ without touching wood. 

I do not know how many times I myself 
have madea similar remark; invariably some- 
one has hastily urged that I touch wood. ‘Vell, 
I will not touch wood, for it is inconceivable 
to me that touching wood can have any fa- 
tional relation to my well-being. There are 
many who will touch wood smilingly, half 














I mention this as only one of an infinite 
number of bodily sacrifices that people have 


=e 


jokingly, perhaps, but they will toucl it! 
They would not dare to omit the ceremony. 











undergone; most methods of religion are 
based fundamentally on a superstition, a 





This is the same old superstition which Is 
at the basis of so many of the world’s reli- 








superstition that is all but universal, and 
that is characteristic of every religion except 
Christianity. When I say ‘‘ Christianity’’ I mean the teach- 
ings of Jesus in the Gospels, not any theological system 
built upon them. 

What is this superstition? It is the superstition that God 
ts against us. 

You will find this particular brand of pessimism at the 
basis of nearly all the world’s religions, at the basis of many 


Although such an idea is unworthy of man and an insult to 
God, it is exceedingly common. 

Many anti-Christians today talk cantingly of the old free 
and sunny-hearted Greeks, and of the beauty of their 
religion. Asa matter of fact, if the Greek gods were alive 
today they would all be in jail. The Greek idea of Fate was 
profoundly pessimistic. ‘‘The gods often make the wrong 


gions; and it is unworthy of a clear, rational 
mind. It is unworthy of any free man of 
woman. 
There goes with it an even more degrading superstition— 
that if you have been enjoying good health or good fortune of 
both, it is not safe to mention it aloud. Many a person has 
said, “I haven’t had a cold this winter!’” Next morning he 
wakes up snuffling, and he says, ‘‘Confound it! Why didn't 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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‘“YOU’RE ALWAYS LISTENING. 


YOU’RE LISTENING FOR FOOTSTEPS. 


YOU’RE HIDING IN HERE, KINGPIN”’ 

















jE LISTENED in the night for the sound of 
| footsteps plodding along after him. There 
was silence—only the soughing of wind in the 
fy] willows and the murmur ofa river. This, he 
fl told himself, was something to be thankful 
for. But the river was wide, he could not see 
what lay beyond; it was swift, he could go 
o248) no farther. So he stood there waiting—a 
shadowy figure waiting for the dawn. Mountains after a 
time took form in the darkness; gray light appeared; and 
presently the sun lifted itself as haltingly as if this were a 
drama with worn-out machinery backstage—an elemental 
drama. But when the light rolled down into the valley it re- 
vealed only this effigy of a man, Jorgensen. He was gaunt, 
perhaps forty, and marked by a scar. This, however, was 
on neither his face nor his body. The scar was across his life. 
\nd Jorgensen was sure no one could see it. Who could 
read into his past? 
_ As he gazed across the smoothly flowing water the morn- 
ing light struck upon a granite abutment standing on the 
opposite bank, and this brought him vague emotions and 
cused him to wonder if he had been here before. He 
searched in vain for some memory. He could recall nothing. 
For Jorgensen’s mind was like a gallery from which the pic- 
tures have been taken, one by one, and the lights turned 
low. Also, he was footweary. During the last five nights he 
had followed the North Star for a hundred miles or more. 
Now, neither north, south, east nor west would he go any 
farther; he was free. He sat down on the bank, unlaced his 
shoes and stuffed his socks inside. 











At this water, Beyond were the mountains which 
. 4 millions of years ago had lumberingly taken their places 
like beastsinacircus. The man tried to imagine them in their 
chaotic state, telling himself they had roared and thrown 
themselves about until their Creator had stood over them, 
Like a ringmaster with a whip, their Creator had made them 
take their places, and they hadn’t moved since. That was 
about the way of it, and that, too, was the way with human 
beings—submissive under the scourge of circumstances. 
Yet he, Jorgensen, would lay hold of something with these 
hands of his. He looked at his hands—heavy knuckles, huge 


Kangpin 
By TRISTRAM TuPPER 


T/lustrations by Harvey Dunn 


wrist bones—hands that might grapple a beast. But what 
was there to grapple? 

As the sun climbed higher men appeared on the opposite 
shore where, dwarfed by the distance, they seemed the size of 
pygmies. And he made out a miniature derrick lifting a toy 
block of stone. In comparison he had the stature of a god, 
this Jorgensen, and with his finger he made parallel lines in 
the red clay of the river bank and again tried to recall some- 
thing in the past. “A parallel line . . .”’ But the mem- 
ory still eluded him, and he knew he was less than a god and 
less than a man, merely an empty shell. 

In front of him was all the colorfulness of Nature; while in 
back of him there was only one color—gray. Gray forms and 
faces moving within walls where laughter, curiously, was 
more blasphemous than oaths. Eight years in the gloom of a 
penitentiary. Immeasurable time! 

That was behind him. And now as the sun moved a de- 
gree westward his gaze became fixed upon the mountain 
which crouched on the other side of the river. The shiiting 
light had removed a shadow here and placed one there, bring- 
ing out a roughly formed body, surmounted by a lofty head. 
To the hollow eyes of the man the mountain had somewhat 
the appearance of a male sphinx—an androsphinx. 

“Something to lay hold of with my hands,’’ mumbled 
Jorgensen. He tied the laces of his shoes together, made 
his clothes into a bundle and descended to the water’s edge. 
The water was cold, had the feel of mountain springs, but 
the day was hot—late summer. 


He waded on. And as the shore with its dead pines and 
drooping willows drew closer, the swiftness of the river de- 
creased, the granite abutment took to itself colossal propor- 
tions, the stone masons became sizable men with gunny 
sacks for aprons. He trudged into mud and sluggish water 
where the murmur of the river was an accompaniment for 
the sound of chisels upon stone, like the plucking of broken 
banjos. Then this noise subsided. The masons had straight- 
ened their backs and were gaping at him. 

He climbed the embankment. Swaying from exhaustion, 
he was fumbling with his clothes when a man, brandishing a 
sledge hammer, came from a lean-to near the derrick. The 
lean-to sheltered a hand forge, and no doubt the man was a 
blacksmith; yet he lacked the physical appearance of his. 
calling. He was small and dark, and from his protruding 
mouth poured a stream of ludicrous banter—Hey this, and 
hey that ... 

Then suddenly he dropped his hammer and shouted, 
“What you know! It’s Kingpin!’’ And around the der- 
rick, down through the piles of stone he came running. 

Jorgensen beheld these antics, and the word “Kingpin” 
resounded in his cavernous mind. He steadied himself. 

The little man leaped on top a granite block and squinted 
down. ‘‘Say,’’ he whispered hoarsely, ‘‘when’d you get out?” 

North, south, east or west, Jorgensen could run no farther. 
He drew back his bony fist to strike the blacksmith across 
his ugly mouth, but something got obliquely into his range 
of vision—that winged abutment—and he dropped his huge, 
grotesque hand. 

“‘Ain’t you Kingpin?”’ squeaked the little man. 

“No,” rumbled Jorgensen. And suddenly his strength 
was gone. His knees sagged. He fell across a block of stone. 

They clothed him; and six men carried his limp body 
along the river to the shanty of John Munsel, the wizen 
blacksmith, who sharpened tools at the river crossing. 


fe § 


HEN his mind struggled up from oblivion Jorgensen 
found himself cramped in the lower of two bunks. His 
head was pressing hard against one end, feet against the 
other, knees making a pyramid beneath a musty-odored 
blanket. Also he perceived a slight motion, and discovered 
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““RAILROADS HAVE A WAY OF CRUSHING MEN. 


this shack was built upon neither rock nor shifting sand, but 
on a stone barge moored by clotheslines to a willow tree. 
Through the open door he could see the shadows of the cloth- 
ing dancing fantastically in the sunlight. It was late after- 
noon, He withdrew his gaze. 

No one was here, but behind the barrel-stave bars of a 
homemade cage a crow peered at him intently. A lantern 
with a red globe swung from a nail, a cookstove gave mute 
evidence of domesticity, and this was emphasized by a 
woman’s garment. The garment was red. It lay across a 
workbench, concealing the tools. Jorgensen filled his flat 
chest with cool river wind and closed his eyes. 


HAT night he watched the struggle for the bunk above 

his head. The shanty rocked on its unstable base while 
through the red gloom diffused by the lantern a man and a 
woman and their distorted shadows moved with incredible 
swiftness. An occasional cry humanized the scuffling of feet. 
The crow in its cage and the man in the bunk watched in 
silence. Then, abruptly, the fight ended with a rush and a 
blow from the handle of a wood chisel; and Jorgensen got a 
clearer impression of Rosalee. 

She had been an animated shadow of all sizes and gro- 
tesque shapes; now she was a girl, surprisingly small and 
neatly proportioned. She was frowning. Standing against 
the opposite wall, with the chisel still in her hand, she seemed 
ready at once to put an end to the little man sprawling at 
her feet. Apparently she pondered this design, then laid 
aside the chisel and helped the blacksmith to climb into the 
top bunk. For herself she, the victor, made a pallet on the 
floor. 

Through the river gloom her arms became discernible; 
they formed a slender pillow for her head. Her eyes also be- 
came discernible; they gazed across at 
the lower bunk. 

Jorgensen was awakened the following 
morning by noises both harsh and har- 


monious. The girl was standing in front JAB 
of the barrel-stave cage, 


her hair in two braids, fs 
and her appearance : 
made more youthful 
still by a red petticoat 
which stopped short at 
her knees. 

She was giving the 
crow a laughing lesson: 
“‘Ha-ha! ha-ha! Listen! 
Ha—ha—ha.” Her voice was musical, 
but the crow’s was mirthless and harsh. 
Presently she glancedat the man. ‘“‘ Wake 
you up? Well, it’s pretty near time.” 
She poured condensed milk into a pint 
cup of coffee. ‘How long were you in a 
penitentiary?” 

Jorgensen told her. 

“Eight years,” she repeated. ‘Then I guess you know a 
lot about it. Unless,’’ she added, ‘“‘you’re pretty stupid.” 

He drank the coffee. 

The girl dug into a paper bag, poured its contents on the 
workbench and selected twe small oranges from a miscellany 
of fruit and vegetables. One of the oranges she offered to the 














man; the other she peeled, starting the process with her 
teeth. Her teeth were white, making her smile attractive; 
but Jorgensen had no standard by which to judge whether 
or not she was pretty. Nor did it matter. Her voice was 
agreeable to his ears, accustomed to silences and harsh 
sounds; and so he listened, weighing her words as if they 
were rare and important. 

She told him her name. It was Rosalee. And the black- 
smith who sharpened tools at the river crossing was called 
“Dollar John.’’ She was married to him. She had a ring. 
She showed Jorgensen the ring. ‘‘Do you remember Dollar 
John?” 

““No,”’ said the man. 

“Well, he was there four years ago. He says they called 
you Kingpin and did what you said without you saying 
anything.”’ Standing against the opposite wall, the girl 
gazed across quizzically. Perhaps she was awed by the 
thought of this man being the kingpin among convicts, par- 
ticularly if his word had been accepted as law when the word 
was unspoken. Then her attitude changed. She came to 
the side of the bunk and leaned over him. Her short petti- 
coat was warm against his hand. “If I’d been there I 
wouldn’t have done what you said, or what you didn’t say 
either.” 

Jorgensen was silent. He looked up at her. 

The girl laughed, removed the dishes and began to sweep 
the room. ‘If you don’t believe it,’’ she said, ‘‘that’s be- 
cause you don’t know me.” 

He could taste the dust as it settled on his dry lips. While 
the girl moved about the shanty he gazed at the rectangular 
landscape framed by the door, in an effort to determine why 
the foliage was less brilliantly green and the odor of vegeta- 
tion less pleasing than he had often imagined these things. 
His senses were mute. He could feel his emptiness, 
a palpable thing. 

Then he heard his own voice, low and hollow: 
“What are the men doing in these mountains?”’ 


HE girl told him they were building a railroad. 
She put the broom in the corner. They were 
building a railroad, and they were having a time 
doing it—not the bridge, the tunnel. 
“The tunnel?” echoed Jorgensen. 
Rosalee stood in the doorway, look- 
ing up at the mountain. After a long 
moment she came over to him. ‘I’m 
going to call you Kingpin. But I’m 
not afraid of you, and I’m not afraid 
of that mountain. You don’t believe 
it?” 
“Tell me about the mountain.” 
“I’m going up there now.” She 
turned away. And he watched her 
slip a dress of red-print stuff over her 
head. Did he want anything 
at the commissary? she asked. 
And fora moment Rosalee, with 
/ her pet crow on her shoulder, 





gL |, paused in the sunlight of the 

1/\\ ) doorway. The crow was hardly 

Bye eg Vie distinguishable from the girl’s 
eM hair. 


IF YOU’VE HAD EXPERIENCE WITH RAILROADS, YOU WILL KNOW’”’ 


Throughout that day Jorgensen remained in his shadowy 
bed, listening for footsteps along the river path. His 
thoughts were vague and valueless. He had come to lay 
hold of a mountain and had fallen unconscious at its feet. 
He revolved this in his mind and strove to reckon the 
strength of the Androsphinx—an incalculable thing. Yet he 
visualized it, and he visualized his own weakness, comparing 
the two. 

The girl did not return until late afternoon. When she 
came along the path Jorgensen heard her laughter—a pleas- 
ant sound—and the voices of two men, which continued to 
grunt contentedly like bass viols as they sat out of range of 
vision under the willow tree. 





NE of the men jumped to the narrow deck of the barge, 

but the girl called him back. ‘‘ Don’t goin there. He’s 
sicker than anybody might think.’’ Another man joined 
them and Jorgensen again heard the phrase ‘‘Sicker than 
anybody might think.” 

At dusk she came into the shanty and dropped some 
bundles on a chair. ‘‘Hungry?”’ 

““No.”’ The man was not hungry. 

“Too hot to eat,” declared the girl. 

She disappeared, and presently he heard a splashing in the 
river and laughter coming through the dusk. When she re- 
entered the shanty her hair was dripping. The crow hobbled 
along after her, making noises of discontent at the ducking 
she evidently had given him. 

The girl began to dry her hair. She had told Dollar John 
he need not expect supper here, not if she had to cook it. 
“Light that stove? Not for anyone!” She glanced at the 
man. ‘Sure you're not hungry? You ought to put flesh on 
those bones.” 

Rosalee sliced a fresh loaf of bread, spread it with butter 
and, bringing the bag of fruit with her, sat at the side of the 
bunk. ‘I bought a white chimney for that lantern.’’ Shi 
nodded her head toward the dim red light in the corner. 
““That’s what I got you at the commissary. I thought you'd 
like it. But I broke it. It was Monty’s fault. I don’t lik 
men to touch me. You don’t believe it?’’ She gazed down 
at him through the red gloom. ‘Don’t ever touch me. Don’t 
ever touch me with those hands.’”’ She put her hand beside 
his, comparing them. ‘I never saw such big, hideous hands. 
Suddenly she leaned over him. ‘ Kingpin—don’t—you— 
ever—touch—me.”’ 

He felt her damp hair on his face. 
the faint odor of the river. Into his mind came thoughts 0! 
the strength of a mountain. His hollow voice sounded in his 
own ears: ‘Tell me the name of the mountain out there.’ 

“Why—Black Mountain.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“There isn’t anything to tell.” 

Now the man heard his own laughter. 


Her hair was cool, had 


It startled him. 


The girl jumped up from the side of the bunk. ‘Don’t! 
Don’t ever laugh again, never!” _ 
“Nothing to tell!’’ He sat up in the narrow bed. ‘How 


many men are working here?” 

She did not know. ‘A hundred white men, hundreds of 
negroes.”’ 

“How many hundred?” 

“T don’t know. They’re working at both ends of the tun- 
nel. And there’s one shaft. They’re digging another shaft. 
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“Four headings,”’ rec Jorgensen. He sat there, cal- 
culating. He used words, examined them as if they were 
‘ewels he had chanced upon, incredulous of his find. Then 
suddenly his voice boomed out: “They came here to con- 
quer. ne # " os 

“Who?” gasped the girl. ‘Conquer what? 
ree hundred men, four hundred men, a handful to 

a mountain—engineers with their brains, contract- 

their wills, laborers with their shoulders.” 

The girl laughed depreciatingly. ‘‘Engineers with their 
brains!” 

Then she stopped laughing. ‘‘How do you know about 
these things?” 

But the man didn’t know how he knew. He sank back 
in the narrow bunk and gazed through the uncertain light 
into an infinity of nothingness. 


JHEN he brought his mind back the girl was again 
W itting at his side. ‘‘Kingpin,’’ she was saying, “I 
want you to see these. I got them myself above the rapids.” 

In a tin box on a cushion of tissue paper were fifty or sixty 
fresh-water pearls, baroques of all shapes and sizes. 

She lit a match and leaned over the box. ‘This one is al- 
most perfect. Look at it! If it was set with the white side 
down no one would know it wasn’t perfect.’’ She continued 
to gaze at this pale lustrous treasure until the match flared 
and went out, and even then held the pearl in her hand, 
looking down upon it through the red gloom. 

Jorgensen listened to her voice as she talked of this and 
that. Presently she said: ‘‘There are two women living on 
this residency, only two. I’m one. The other lives at the 
north end of Black Mountain, in Thompson’s valley, near 
where the engineers live. Only two of us. The other woman 
is like this.” She nodded her head at the almost perfect 
pearl in her hand. ‘‘She’s Marsdon’s wife. They’re married. 
She’s got a ring. Looks like silver, but it’s platinum. I’ve 
seen it.” 

Marsdon, she told him, was the resident engineer. ‘‘He’s 
got a red stubble on his face like he never shaved, just cut it 
with scissors. And, Kingpin,’’ she laughed, ‘‘he pretends 
John is a special pet of his. It isn’t John. It’s me! You 
don’t believe it?”’ 

“Who are the others?’”’ asked Jorgensen. 
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There was Benson, assistant resident engineer. ‘I don’t 
know him much,” said Rosalee. ‘‘ He’s fat and good natured. 
He calls me Redbird.” 

Then there were two or three who didn’t count, and a 
transitman, named Smith. ‘He’s like a bantam. Some- 
times I like him, and sometimes I don’t. 
but I’ve never seen him. He’s the levelman, and they < 
ways laugh when they talk about him.’ 

Images were forming in Jorgensen’s mind. These were the 
engineers, the brains tunneling the mountain and bridging 
this river. 

‘““Marsdon?’”’ The name rumbled in the man’s throat. 

“He can crook his finger and break a contractor—like 
this, Kingpin.” She crooked her finger. “And I can crook 
my finger and break him.” 

She jumped up, and Jorgensen followed her with his eyes. 
She stood in the doorway—a fantastic picture, with the red 
glow of the lantern falling upon her long black hair 
and scantily clad body, and the pallid moonlight rob- 
bing her face of color. 

“Can you see what I see?” she asked. ‘Ellen 
Marsdon is like that—I’ve seen her—like the moon. 
Cold,” said the girl. 

She was still gazing at the moonlight and shadows 
on the mountain when Dollar John stumbled to the 
barge. Being slightly drunk, the blacksmith boasted 
that in his day he had been a master counterfeiter. 

This was an exaggeration. Nevertheless, the little 
man talked interestingly, declaring with 

pride that he still practiced his art in a 

minor way. He made silver dollars having 

enough alloy to be profitable when sold to 

the tunnel negroes at fifty cents each. 

“Any idiot could make more money in 
less time by honest work,”’ laughed Rosalee. 
“‘Couldn’t they, Kingpin?” 

Jorgensen was silent. 


III 


E LEFT the shanty the following eve- 
ning and wandered along the river bank. 
He thought of the march of men to this 
mountain. What had set them in motion? 


JORGENSEN COULD RUN NO FARTHER 


II 


Vaguely he perceived a vast enterprise. He wondered how 
vast. What was the goal? 

Coping stones had been put in place on the abutment, and 
the pile of masonry absorbed the pallor of the moon and 
seemed to glow with dim, intrinsic light. A shadow cut 
sharply across the west wing, dissolving it into blackness. 
A colossal angel with a clipped wing, it dwarfed the man and 
was itself dwarfed to a miniature by the mountain that rose 
behind it. The lofty head of the mountain seemed to com- 
mune with the stars. The man turned his eyes toward the 
river. 

A moonglade was upon the dark flood, as though Dollar 
John had upset his pot of silver. 

Jorgensen had a vision: Out of the smoothly flowing wa- 
ter, stone piers arose, trusses reached out to them and beyond 
to an abutment on the opposite shore. A bridge spanned the 
river. The man stood at the water’s edge, transfixed by this 

vision, as if it were a great thing to create a bridge 
in one’s imagination. He listened with his ears and 
could hear the wind in its chords and braces. He 
translated the song of the bridge: ‘‘I am strong, I 
am strong!” 


OW he imagined a noise like a cataract coming 
from the depths of the mountain, and his mind’s 

eye beheld a ponderous locomotive, enveloped in 
smoke and steam, emerging from a tunnel. Blurred 
faces were at the windows of the coaches—men, 
women, children. And this thrilled him. He 
imagined himself among them, could hear 

their voices and feel the motion of the train. 

What were all these people saying? They 

had passed beneath a mountain. Now they 

were passing over a river. Did 

they see, did they understand these 

things? In this vision, more 

prophetic than a dream, he heard 

a voice complaining of an atom of 

dust; nothing more, a cinder. 

And he heard his own voice say- 

ing: ‘‘For millions of years this 


(Continued on Page I10) 
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THEN HE 
DID SOME- 
THING UN- 
EXPECTED. 
HE KISSED 
HER 
































Why Girls Leave Rome 


yesxn|HE estate of Gaius Libanius III had been 
as} something pretty splendid in the days of his 
31 grandfather. It included vineyards and acres 
eeq| of wheat and gardens. The villa had a marble 
atrium and a view over the hills of Lombardy. 
{| There was a pool with gold-tailed fishes 
§| brought from India; there were orchids from 
= Ceylon and peacocks from Algiers. 
fi us Libanius had merited his fortune. That 
is, he had worked for it. He had traded in Gaul and in 
Britain when travel had not been simple. He had gone 
through cold and hunger and fever. He had risked his whole 
capital time and again on a desperate venture. If Gaius I 
had sometimes taken advantage of the ignorance of the Bar- 
barian, it could not be said that he had done so without 
effort on his own part. The most unscrupulous deal of his 
career was his stealing of the mines from the family of Ataulf. 
But at least he froze his feet the winter he superintended 
their operation. 
Gaius I, though a pirate, had at least energy to recommend 
him. Gaius II was sent to college. He was not academic, 
but with the aid of much expensive tutoring he was made to 
pass. Business bored him; so did everything but chariot 
racing and the circus. Gaius III was a thoroughgoing 
spender. He had yachts and his own race track. He wasan 
absolute no-account, though a man not without charm and 
much the best looking of the Libanii. 


\VAVREN he died all he left his daughter was the estate in 
Lombardy, his club debts and his good looks. Stella had 
been brought up in Rome fashionably and very badly. She 
was sophisticated beyond her years, spoiled and lazy. Her 
talk wasa cross between jockey slang and the language of the 
chorus. In other words, she was an average and well-born 
young lady. 

On her father’s death, there seemed nothing to do but 
move to the country. In fact the creditors had taken most 
of the town house furniture and all the silver. Stella thor- 
oughly disliked the country, but ladies had to live. The 
farm was in nd better shape than it should be—the acres un- 
sown, the vines unpruned; and great piles of leaves had 
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gathered in the corners of the prothyrum. Birds chirruped 
and hopped through the chambers, spiders spun their webs 
unmolested. Besides which, there were no neighbors. Every 
one had moved down to the city, even the peasants, for 
Cesar gave away grain and tliere were daily performances 
at the circus. 

Stella and Aunt Cornelia had had to drive the last part of 
the journey behind an ox team. The cart was dirty and ill 
smelling; so indeed was the driver; and the oxen progressed 
with the maddening, persistent indolence of the tortoise. 

“Ts this maximum speed ?’’ demanded Stella. 

““Yes, ma’am,”’ said the driver. 

‘“May the gods teach me patience!’’ said Stella, with a 
look in her eyes that defied any divinity to do so. 

Stella and Aunt Cornelia had started out with fifteen serv- 
ants, but only two of the fifteen still remained with the ex- 
pedition. Three got drunk and lost at the first stop; one 
joined a theatrical company at Clusium; one made enough 
money rolling dice to set himself up in a little wine shop; the 
other eight heard rumors of the invading Barbarians and 
betook themselves helter-skelter back to the capital. Stella 
would have liked to fly helter-skelter, too, not so much from 
fear as from loneliness. 

The night in Arretium she had slept on a sack of straw 
tossed casually in a corner of the lobby of the hostelry. The 
hostelries of Arretium were without formalities. Next to 
Stella slept a soldier and on the other side a peddler. Each 
one was a gifted snorer. The pallet of straw also possessed 
certain undesirable characteristics. Perhaps, after all, it 
would have been better to starve to death in Rome. At Flor- 
entia they were warnednot to goany farther, that the Barbari- 
ans were advancing; but Stella had suffered so much already, 
Barbarians could add little more to her stock of misery. 

“‘Any day I’d take any high hatting from a Hun,”’ she 
boasted. 


“Tt’s all right to talk big,’’ said Aunt Cornelia; ‘but here 
we are, two defenseless women, with just a couple of old serv- 
ants, and not even a gentleman’s helmet to hang at night 
in the front hall for protection.” 

It was late in the afternoon when they arrived at the erst- 
while proud estate of Gaius Libanius. Over the hills hung 
the mist of early spring, or perhaps it was smoke from the 
fires of the Barbarians. The house was cold with the cold of 
a place long deserted. Stella ordered a fire and dinner, but 
of course the stove in the kitchen wouldn’t draw; a pigeon, 
for one thing, had built her nest in the chimney. That night 
there was nothing except batter cakes and water, the cakes 
baked on a stone slab in the fireplace and very soggy and 
sprinkled with ashes. Stella didn’t cry, because it wouldn't 
do to let the servants see her; but it would have been an 
elegant though unpatrician relief. She slept badly. The 
bed was little better than the one in Arretium, thoug!: the 
room was untenanted except for herself and a hoot owi. 

hi The idiot thinks he’s a night watchman,”’ Stella told her- 
self. 

Then she cried a little, and finally she slept, too tired and 
too miserable to stay awake any longer. 


EXT morning, when she woke, she thought she was hack 

in Rome. Ina minutea servant would say her bath with 
the salts from Alexandria was ready. Then there would be a 
delicious breakfast with tangerines and olives and stuffed 
figs and shell fish. There would be twenty servants to make 
life easy for her, to anticipate her every wish, even though 
they did get underfoot a little. 

Drearily Stella opened her eyes and shuddered. What had 
happened to her existence? She called, but no servant an- 
swered. She called again. 2 

Finally Aunt Cornelia appeared. ‘“They’ve all gone, 
said the lady. 

‘All two,’”’ amended Stella. ; 

“Have your joke, if you want to,” said Aunt Cornelia; 
“but I can’t see anything funny about it. The Barbarians 
will be here now any minute. They’ve come over the liills 
like an army of ants, millions of them.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Stella. 
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She got up and looked toward the north. It was true. 
The distant highroad was swarming. 

Stella looked a long time. ‘‘I wonder what they’re like,’ 
she said finally. Her eyes hardened. 

“Horrible,” said Aunt Cornelia. Her lips were blue with 
terr ‘Some of them have two heads. They eat raw 


, 


mead 
4s ’ 


won’t eat any raw meat here,”’ observed Stella, 


“un it’s you or me.”’ 

“Stella!” 

Stella was scared too. But if she could bluff Aunt Cornelia, 
perhaps after a while she could bluff herself. She dressed 
quic tye . ° 

One could be much more courageous with breakfast in- 
side one. She glanced at an uneaten cake from the night 
before, and decided to face death on an empty stomach. 


Bertie were no doors to close or bolts to draw in the 
villa of Libanii, only a torn silken tapestry at the arch- 
way into the atrium. 

“\Ve might as well hang out a sign of welcome,’’ said 
Stella. 

“Oh, Stella!’’ 

All morning and all afternoon they waited. Finally there 
was the sound of footsteps outside and voices, rough voices, 
and the feet clumped in an ungenteel way on the pavement. 
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Aunt Cornelia screamed. ‘‘They’ve got two heads,’’ she 
moaned. ‘Oh, it’s terrible!” 

All the color was gone from Stella’s face. ‘Shut up!” she 
commanded. ‘‘ We've got to make them think we're ladies 
of the battalion of death.”’ 

Then the tapestry was thrust back, and a young man with 
quite a nice face stuck his head—he had only one—in at the 
archway. “Oh, I’m sorry,” he said. ‘I didn’t know any- 
body was here. There hasn’t been anybody at home so far 
in all the places where we've stopped.” 

“Certainly not,’’ Stella said. “‘ They’ve all gone to Rome.” 

“Rome?” He was curious. 

Stella was too astounded even to be frightened. ‘Haven't 
you ever heard of Rome?” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful—palaces and shops and gardens; lit- 
ters of sandalwood to carry you about in; nectar cooled in 
snow from the Alps; gladiators that fight to the death every 
Tuesday and Friday at the circus.” 

‘‘Too bloodthirsty for me,’’ said the Barbarian. 

Stella flushed. ‘‘They’re paid to do it.” 

He shook his head. ‘But I don’t think I'd like it.” 

“You talk like a Ravennian,’’ Stella snapped. 

““Maybe; but I don’t think I’dlike Rome.” He hesitated. 
“‘T like here.” 

“Here!” 


13 


He smiled apologetically. ‘‘Yes, I do. Of course your 
house is pretty run down—at least for my taste; and I guess 
there hasn’t been any work done on the fields since Hanni- 
bal’s invasion. But it’s good soil.” 

He looked at her. ‘‘ You don’t realize what you’ve got 
here, missy.” 

‘Missy, indeed !’’ thought Stella. 

“If you only knew how to work it.” 

“Work it, indeed!”’ she again silently echoed. 

E SAT down. ‘Who's the old party?’ He nodded 
toward Aunt Cornelia. 

“My aunt.” 

After a moment. ‘‘ You two here alone?” 

Stella nodded. 

“Well now,” he hesitated, ‘‘we might strike a deal. You 
and your aunt might do the work around the house, and I 
might work the farm for you. I’m sick of traveling. I’d like 
to settle down.’’ He smiled rather appealingly. ‘‘I like 
here.” 

His suggestion of working for her was all right; but she 
had no intention of fulfilling the other half of the bargain. 
“‘Naturally I can’t cook,’’ she said stiffly. 

He looked at her incredulously. ‘‘ Where were you raised ?’”’ 

“Rome.” 

(Continued on Page 124) 






























































‘‘USE YOUR SWORDS,’’ SNAPPED THE CAPTAIN. 








‘*‘DEATH TO THOSE WHO RESIST C4SAR’”’ 






























































































gs) OT August sunlight 

fd!) pours down upon 
mai the Champs- 
Elysées, wilting 
“| foliage and linen 
collars by its ardor. Dust does 
its best to gather on the well- 
swept Paris thoroughfare. 
The cafés of the district have 
lowered gayly colored awn- 
ings over their sidewalk tables, 
but even this promise of shade 
and refreshment brings them 
few customers. The fashion- 
able shops and_ salesrooms 
that are replacing the once 
fashionable dwellings along 
the broad avenue seem, like 
the rest of Paris, to be taking 
an early afternoon siesta—all 
except one. 

Taxicab after taxicab drives 
up to the tall gray building 
where Madame la Marquise, 
a noblewoman of the ancien 
régime, lived until recently in 
an aristocratic solitude that 
was complete except for the 
twenty-eight servants whom 
Madame la Marquise judged 
barely sufficient for her needs 
and station. The persons who 
disembark from the cabs are 
perhaps not the types that 
Madame la Marquise would 
have chosen to dispel her 
much-served loneliness. Brisk 
but perspiring men ‘pay their 
chauffeurs and hurry across 
the sunny pavement to the 
promise of coolness behind 
the plate-glass doors. Rather 
tired-looking women, who 
have yet the feverish eager- 
ness of shoppers on bargain 
day, mingle with them. 

All the newcomers speak 
English, most of them with a 
New Yorkaccent. Allof them 
present cards of admission to 
the haughty French door man 
in his long white dust coat. 
Most of them speak with con- 
siderable bitterness of the 
heat. They are American 
buyers, purchasers of Parisian 
costumes for great stores over- 
seas. They have come, this 
torrid afternoon, to the large 
dressmaking establishment that now oc- 
cupies the former residence of Madame 






styles. 
The door man glares at each admission 
card as though scenting a counterfeit. 
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Vendeuses, in the conven- 
tional black crépe de chine of 
their calling, chat with their 
clients and keep a weather 
eye upon new arrivals. The 
vendeuse is the saleswoman 
of the Parisian modiste. She 
has a tongue as smooth as her 
costume and tricks of sales- 
manship almost as dark. A 
woman who purchases for the 
first time from a Paris dress- 
maker hasa vendeuse assigned 
toher. Thereafter, until death 
dissolves the association or 
the vendeuse is promoted or 
leaves, no other employe ever 
waits upon thecustomer. Ties 
of partnership and marriage 
are ephemeral things com- 
pared to the bond uniting 
vendeuse and purchaser, 
Commercially, they are one, 
and any tampering with this 
union by another saleswoman 
is the sure forerunner of tem- 
peramental explosions and 
verbal fireworks. 


The “fealous Uendeuse 


EW customersare allotted 

to vendeuses in rotation. 
Any divergence from. this 
practice is a signal for riot. 
Recently the sister of a woman 
who had had extensive deal- 
ings with one Parisian dress 
making concern went to Paris 
herself. She visited this par- 
ticular modiste and asked for 
Margot, her sister’s vendeuse. 
Margot appeared. A _ few 
minutes later the vendeuse 
whose turn it was to get the 
next new customer appeared 
also, breathing threatenings 
and mayhem in a Parisian 
argot which, fortunately, was 
incomprehensible to the 
American. The business of 
the salon stopped completely 
while the owner took testi- 
mony from Margot and the 





ie in ‘ complainant, called others as 


witnesses and then finally 
awarded the American to the 
plaintiff. The purchaser 
wanted to be waited upon by the woman 


who had served her sister. That made no 
la Marquise, to witness the showing of C. SIV CTs & UuNXeE difference. She was assigned to the other 
the concern’s “‘collection’’ of winter vendeuse. 


It is from these vendeuses that the 
dressmakers of tomorrow come. If one 
has ability she may become a _|ore- 


The young woman on duty in the Persian- By FRE DERIC F. VAN DE WATE R woman, a manager or even a dress de- 


carpeted and tapestry-hung foyer is pro- 
fusely and professionally glad to see the 
entrants. Neither the exclusiveness be- 
spoken by the door man’s suspicion nor 
the welcome extended in the foyer cheers 
the weary and perspiring guests appreci- 
ably. It isnear the end of August. Already these buyers have 
been received with the same commingling of distrust and 
greeting on the threshold of a dozen similar salons—Callot’s, 
Lanvin’s, Molyneux’s, Jenny’s, Drecoll’s, Paquin’s, Miler’s, 
Worth’s, Chanel’s, Patou’s, Renée’s, and othersof lesseminence. 


Designed for Americans 


ARISIAN dressmakers design and create their costumes 

with America and its purchasing power particularly in 
mind. They would part with their overseas custom only 
slightly more willingly than they would relinquish one of their 
own legs. Nevertheless, they present their collections for 
the consideration of Americans, buyers or individual pur- 
chasers, with the piousand forbearing air of persons conferring 
a favor at considerable pain and expense. For a thousand 
years Paris and Parisian dressmakers have set the fashions 
for the rest of the world. French costume makers are, at 
present, the richest of their craft on earth. No others make 
such dresses or such fortunes. No others have perfected so 
completely the process of squeezing from the customer the 
ultimate franc of profit. 


Illustration by ‘fean Gabriel Domergue 


At the head of the broad stair is the salon where the col- 
lection will be exhibited. Mirrors framed in dull blue and 
gray line the walls. Spindly gilt chairs creak as the guests 
seat themselves. A chandelier hangs from the ceiling, a great, 
inverted fountain of crystal. Frescoed cupids frolic above, 
hauling streamers of gauze and apparently intent upon some 
dressmaking project of their own. All that is needed to 
complete the scene is an American cupid, paying 
out francs by the thousand. 

Monsieur le Directeur and his assistant, in double- 
breasted blue serge, spats of gray, and with mus- 
taches waxed to needle points, flit here and there 
through the salon. They display all the suppressed 
agitation of theater managers on an opening night, 
bestowing effusive greeting upon acquaintances, 
questioning with half-concealed suspicion persons 
whom they do not recognize. A rich man’s way 
into heaven has no more obstacles across it than 
the path of the uninvited person who wishes to see 
the first showing of a Parisian dressmaker’s collec- 
tion. Part of this caution is a necessary defense 
against fashion pirates; part of it is purely for the 
purpose of impressing foreigners. 


signer, and a good designer is the chiel 
jewel of a modiste’s establishment. By 
her and her products the firm waxes or 
wanes. If the designer is able to keep 
step with the whimsical trend of fashion, 
vibrate in accordance with the facile 
taste of the public and create dresses accordingly, her em- 
ployers prosper and royalties frequently augment her already 
considerable salary. If, on the other hand, her dresses are 
not successful, disaster follows quickly. 
One Parisian concern last August presented a collection 
of winter costumes that were graceful in line and lovely in 
color, but happened to be out of accord with popular taste. 
The collection was a flat failure. 
Purchases were so few as to be 
almost negligible. This meant that 
the effort of a whole great business 
concern and its associates had 
been for nothing. The success 
or failure of a collection is far- 
reaching. Not only the firm itself, 
but numerous allied industries as 
well are con- 
cerned therein. 
None of the 
fabricsof which 
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I Live 
in the Camera 


By NorRMA TALMADGE 


JHE three R’s and likewise geography meant 
nothing to me when I was at the Erasmus 
High School in Flatbush, New York. The one 
thing that I wanted to do was to recite. Lack 
of sympathy and appreciation on the part of 
my hearers did not deter me, for I was a bab- 
bling brook when it came to speaking pieces. 
And when, at the age of fourteen, I applied 
for a screen job at the Vitagraph Studio, which was very near 
our home, I answered their question, ‘“‘And now, my girl, 
what can you do?” by saying, “I can recite.”’” Just then it 
occurred to me that I had advanced a dubious qualification 
for screen work, and I laughed. So did they, and they told 
me to come back again. I did, and on the next trip out there 
I was given a trial. 

But before I went to the Vitagraph Studio I had posed be- 
fore the camera. In the early days of the moving pictures, 
when they were still being exhibited in stores and makeshift 
theaters, part of the entertainment was usually an illustrated 
song. 

The man at the piano would slow down a bit and a singer, 
sometimes in the dark and sometimes with a spotlight on 
his face, would begin a popular song—almost always a sen- 
timental one. As the song progressed, crudely colored slides 
would be thrown upon the movie screen. One by one they 
were put in front of the projecting light; they changed, but 
they were not moving pictures of continuous action. They 
were like the old magic-lantern pictures. They stayed when put. 

| do not suppose there was ever anything so 
vividly colored as these old song slides. Often they 
would be of a man and a girl against a most un- 
usual, not to say peculiar sunset. You would see a 
man and a girl sitting in the moon, on the brim of 
a champagne glass, in the middle of a huge flower, 
or otherwise attractively placed. The people who 
did the posing did not know what the finished work 
of art was to be. The poses were arranged and the 
objects making the backgrounds were photo- 
graphed separately. They were put into one by 
double exposure just as many tricks are done today 
in the movies. And the whole wasafterward colored. 

| posed as an illustration for some of these 
songs. When I was engaged, they told me that the 
pay was three dollars a picture, and I 
thought that this meant three dollars 
for each separate slide. I at once be- 
gan counting up and found that it 
would be profitable employment; but 
when I was paid I discovered that it 
was only three dollars for the entire 
song. Not so profitable. 


The Song Slides | / 


Yee they called me up to tell me 
to report the next day they would 
always inform me of the clothes I was 
to wear. Usually the thing asked for, °( lt  2Y/ & 

h as evening gowns, sport suits and i | 
one thing and another, were not in the 4 
wardrobe of a poor schoolgirl of four- ) 
teen. I did not deny, however, the pos- | 
session of these things, and reported for 
work without them the next morning. 

Now it was quicker to borrow clothes 

for me than to wait another day until someone else could 
be located who had the right clothes. In this way I did not 
lose the job. 

Whenever one of these pictures in which I had ap- 
peared was exhibited near where we lived, mother would go 
lor the first showing. 

During the film she would be considerably bored, but 
when the song slides came on, she was more interested 
than anyone else in the theater and walked down to the 
lront so as to be able to see the pictures in full, enlarged 
size, without having anyone obstruct her view. She soon 
got to be known to the attendants, and after she had seen 
the picture four or five times, they would suggest to her, not 
too politely, that perhaps she had had her money’s worth— 
for one admission of five cents. 

One evening, after the theater, in New York last winter, 

Was swapping “beginnings” with Irving Berlin. He was 
telling me of his days on the lower East Side in New York, 
and I was telling him of my past when I was an illustration 
for songs. Of the several songs which were accompanied by 
colored slides of myself, I remembered only one, I told him, 
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took me aside and told me: 
“You'll never get anywhere 
if you’re not natural. Be 
yourself. If they don’t want 
you as you are, they’ll soon 
find it out.” 
The opportunity to play 
_ many parts that I had with 
the Vitagraph Company was 
obviously a valuable experi- 
ence that has stood me in 
good stead ever since. I owe 
much to this schooling, no 
matter how crude the pic- 
tures.were and how elemen- 
tary the interpretation of the 
rdles. One of the directors, 
Van Dyke Brooke, had been 
an actor in the. theater and 
had put on a great many 
plays in stock companies. 
He coached me diligently 
and tremendously. I had to 
be helped in everything, for 
when I first went to the stu- 
dio I didn’t even know what 
grease paint was. Mr. 
Brooke cast me for a part 
opposite Maurice Costello in 
The First Violin, which was 











an ambitious two-reel pic- 
ture; and I also played in 
the Vitagraph production of 
A Tale of Two Cities, which 
was directed by J. Stuart 








NORMA TALMADGE 


and that was a feeble song called 
Stop, Stop, Stop. 

““Yes,’”’ he answered; “I know 
the song. I wrote it.” 

When it was urgently neces- 
sary for me to go to work, as 
there wasn’t much money in the 
family, I decided to go out to the 
Vitagraph Studio and ask for a 
job. I had had my eyes glued to 
the picture screen for some time, 
and I thought that there was lit- 
tle about this new toy in the 
amusement world that I didn’t 
know. 

I told mother, and with the 
frankness and skepticism that 
only a near relative can have, she 
asked me, ‘And what do you 
think you could do?” 

But she did not discourage me, 
and on my second trip to the stu- 
dio I was engaged and put in the 
stock company. All the early film 
studios had a permanent list of 
players, and from this list all rdles 


: (CY, h Vv were filled. If a player was not 


| Ye given a part he was supposed to do 

\/ a bit or appear in the crowd. Only when great 
numbers were needed, asfora mob, did they go 

outside the personnel of the stock company. 

Payment was made by the week. When they asked me 
what I wanted, I told them that I thought I was worth 
eighteen dollars a week. I had decided upon this sum, as it 
seemed so important and large to me. I was greatly sur- 
prised, however, when I got my envelope for the first week to 
find that there was twenty-five dollars in it. I have never felt 
so rich since that first Saturday. 

Pictures were often finished the day they started and 
there was little preparation. I played servants, children, old 
women, negroes, vampires, mothers, my own supposed chil- 
dren, grandmothers, crooks, princesses, page boys, small 
town girls, big town women, characters of high life and of 
low life, and anything else that came my way. I have played 
more than two hundred different parts on the screen, and 
most of these were in the early days, for in the past few years 
I have not played in over four or five films a year. 

My first part of any consequence, as I remember, was in a 
costume picture called Neighboring Kingdoms. I was given 
a long, supposed court dress to wear, and I at once began 
to imitate the walk of Florence Turner, who was one of the 
early Vitagraph players. Though there were no stars in those 
days, she was prominent and was usually given good parts. 
I naturally concluded that she must know what the movies 
required. One of the older women, when she saw me walk 
across the set in my supposed imitation of Florence Turner, 
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Blackton, and in which 
Maurice Costello played 
Sydney Carton. I rode in 
the tumbrel to the guillotine 
with him. But those two 
appearances were among the important things that I did at 
the Vitagraph; they did not come till I had been working 
for some time. 

Early in my career there was a day that I have never for- 
gotten. All the film companies had animals on their pay 
rolls, and the Vitagraph had an elephant that we were often 
called upon to support. Leah Baird and I stood in a burn- 
ing building about one flight above the ground. We were 
trapped in a room with no possibility of escape. Oddly 
enough no one is in the street and our faces show desperate 
fear. Then Jumbo, or whatever his name was, lumbered 
along. He was supposed to raise his trunk, twine it round 
the two of us and set us on the ground. I do not remember 
that we had any rehearsal for this, but all went well. We 
were lifted out of the window, but on command of the un- 
seen trainer, Jumbo did not put us safely upon the ground. 
He twirled us around in the open spaces for a while with his 
trunk, while the camera continued to turn on. Everyone, 
except Leah Baird and myself, was much pleased with the 
way Jumbo had built up his part. The fear that we there 
showed was not feigned. 


Black Faces and White Necks 


N ANOTHER early day, Dorothy Kelley and I were in 

the projection room looking at the “running off”’ of a 
picture in which we had appeared, when someone came 
down and ordered us up on the set. We were not to waste 
the company’s time looking at ourselves. A picture of the 
days before the Civil War was being done, and some more 
slaves were needed. We both hastily blacked up and were 
put on the auction block. We were bid in for fifty cents or 
whatever the action called for. We weren’t important even 
as slaves. We were just to establish the auction scenes un- 
til an important character was put upon the block. As we 
got down and were supposed to leave the sale with our new 
owners, it was noticed that the artistic work done on our 
faces had not extended to our necks except in front. We 
were quite white when we walked away. 

This caused no little excitement, because at that time film 
could not be wasted. Today no one thinks about wasting 
film, much as it has come to cost, because that is the raw 
material with which we work. If you can’t afford that, you 
can’t afford to make a picture. But in those days the foot- 
age was most carefully kept track of and not a foot wasted, 
unless it was absolutely necessary. I don’t know whatever 
happened to the film in which the white necks showed, but I 
suppose it was put on the market, as it would not have 
been considered important enough to take that auction 
scene over. 

When the films were beginning to get more popular in the 
old stores and five-cent shows, special nights were started 
when only pictures made by one company were run. Thus 
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T IS no use going all that way to see 
Monet,” said a friend, who lives in Paris 
and ought to know; “he is very old and 
past everything.” 

‘‘But I have an introduction,” I said. 
“‘And that surely wouldn’t have been 
given me if it were useless.”’ 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘don’t say I didn’t 
warn you. Why, Monet’s eighty-four. 
EAB Pre m=! Anyhow, it’s a very nice drive.” 

He was right—about the drive. We left Paris by way of 
the Bois, then went along the Seine to the bridge of St.-Cloud, 
then up the steep winding hill from which you see the pan- 
orama of Paris under its swaggering Tower, and so to Ver- 
sailles, through Ville d’Avray, where fifty years ago we 
might have been going, but not in a motor car, on a visit 
to another greater French landscape painter, Corot. From 
Versailles to St.-Germain, and then along a road with com- 
munal apple trees on either side, on which a few apples still 
glowed, and which in spring must be lovely with their blos- 
soms, to Mantes la jolie, which Corot painted so often and so 
divinely well. Here, at the Grand Cerf, we lunched, and 
then took the road again for Giverny, where Claude Monet 
has lived for half his long life. 

[ am not very fond of French houses, and seldom see 
one that sets the Tenth Commandment boiling, but Claude 
Monet’s isan exception. It is long and low and covered with 
rambling Virginia creepers, and it stands halfway up a hill- 
side sheltered from the north, and the garden on this sunny 
day of early October was a riot of color and abundance. The 
French as a race have no feeling for flowers and no sense of 
color. Their gardens and the nosegays which they cram into 
vases are equally discordant and thoughtless, while in Paris 
there is nothing between the rough and ready blooms, usually 
very crude in hue, of the stalls by the Madeleine, and the 
sumptuous and costly orchids and roses of the expensive 
florists. There is also such a frugality in the ordinary coun- 
try garden that only one plant is encouraged at a time. 














“No Ugly Thing in Nature” 


B' )T Claude Monet loves harmonious colors and loves them 
in generous profusion, and, entering his gate from the 
road and turning along the path to the house, we came sud- 
denly upon such a medley of purples and mauves and scarlets 
and orange as I have never seen massed together. The gar- 
den paths slope down amid asters and Michaelmas daisies 
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and nasturtiums, with some of the nasturtiums—the little red 
tropezolum—on pillars, and others, the flaming ones, sprawl- 
ing over the gravel so that one must walk with care. It is 
the right way for a nasturtium, which is half snake, half 
plant, to move, and M. Monet said that his neighbor friend 
and contemporary, M. Clemenceau, gives the same privilege. 

At the foot of the garden is a gate which opens to a high- 
road; and then there is another gate which opens to a level 
railway crossing; and then you are in M. Monet’s other re- 
treat, where all is cool and green, consisting of a small lake 
with water lilies on it, and winding walks between the trees; 
perhaps an acre in all, with a rapid stream as boundary. 
Many varieties of trees are here, and there is even a little 
grove of bamboos. 

No sooner did M. Monet, through his window, see us ap- 
proaching than he came out to meet us, and immediately | 
realized how wrong my Paris friend had been. For’a man 
of eighty-four he is amazingly vigorous, both in body and 
mind, and is still painting every day. His only trouble is his 
sight, for at the moment he had the use of but one eye, and 
that requiring a very strong lens, a recent operation having 
made it necessary to shade the other completely. ‘‘If it were 
not for my eyes I should be perfectly well,’’ he said; and for 
Claude Monet’s eyes to fail is peculiarly tragic, for none can 
so tirelessly and for so long have sought for beauty or found 
so much. One of his sayings that should never be forgotten, 
when we think of him, is the glorious confession: ‘‘I have 
never found an ugly thing in Nature.” 

Through his two gardens, the gay and the green, their 
owner led us, stopping every now and then to draw attention 
to this and that—such as a poplar tree which a recent orage 
had leveled—or to utter a sententious remark. All his re- 
marks are brief and slightly explosive and are phrased with 
an epigrammatic shapeliness which comes more naturally to 
the French than to us, with our less precise syntax. M. 
Monet has also the Frenchman’s instant reaction to anything 
he hears, the short, sharp comment, turned almost as though 
it were not conversation but dialogue, following without a 
moment’s delay. 

The master—it was pretty to hear him called ‘Cher 
Maitre” by M. Ciolkowski, the French artist, who had given 
me my introduction—is about five feet eight in height, brisk 
in manner and firm of step; and I think his clothes, gener- 
ally so simple and comfortable, apart from his crushed velours 
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hat and pointed white beard, would have marked him as an 
artist. You could see in a moment that here was a man who 
had found and followed his own way, and had adhered to jt 
in the face of opposition; suggestions both of purposefulness 
and of independence are present. But as to any hint of senil- 
ity, not one! 

With the master was his housekeeper, a watchful, friendly 
lady, whose mind is visibly torn between hospitality and 
solicitude for her ward, his tendency to fatigue himself need- 
ing constant checking. With her he plays every evening at 
the noblest backgammon table I ever saw. Whether or not 
she approves of his constant cigarettes, I did not learn, but 
he confessed to being almost a ‘‘chain’’ smoker, and must 
have lighted a dozen during our visit, carrying a case with 
two varieties, light and dark, which is constantly at anyone 
else’s service, too, as a Frenchman’s cigarettes not always are, 


His Boyhood and Early Career 


ND now for a little history and biography. Claude Monet, 
famous as one of the heads of Impressionism in art, was 
born in Paris on November 14, 1840, the same day that saw 
the birth of Rodin. He spent his boyhood in Havre, where he 
amassed at school a certain amount of mixed knowledge, but 
spent most of his time in making sketches and caricatures. 
How he might have developed who shall say, had he not 
made friends with a local artist sixteen years his senior, none 
other than Eugéne Boudin, now known as one of the great- 
est. of sea and sky painters—Corot even called him the King 
of Skies—but then the happy-go-lucky son of a ship’s pilot 
who had retired to the land and become a picture framer. 

Such lessons as Monet had as a boy he had from Boudin; 
but at the age of seventeen he entered an art school in Paris. 
Then came the usual period of military service, which Monet 
spent in Africa and which ended in fever. Having been 
bought out by his family, he returned to Havre in 1861 and 
renewed his friendship with Boudin, who introduced him to 
that convivial master of rapid and vivid sketching, Jongkind, 
and all three used to work together. In 1863 he went to 
Paris again, and was put in the studio of Marc Charles 
Gabriel Gleyre, a conscientious classical painter of the high- 
est ideals and eremitical character and, except for his con- 
scientiousness, not in the least the best guide for the young 
Monet. 

Here he found a fellow pupil, Alfred Sisley, also another 
contemporary, who, though his parents were English, was 
brought up as French. Now known as one of the glories of 
French landscape painting, he is asso- 
ciated with Monet, much as Beaumont 
is associated with Fletcher. Another 
fellow pupil was Firmin Auguste 
Renoir, a year younger, who was to 
become a painter of determined idio- 
syncrasy under the same banner of 
Impressionism as the two others. 
After putting up with Gleyre’s very 
serious dogmas for a while, the young 
men ran away, never to return. 

Outside the studio Monet had now 
made other artist friends, such as Gus- 
tave Courbet, who was then forty-four 
and a growing influence in paint, and 
who not only helped the youth with 
advice but also—which is rarer—with 
money; and Edouard Manet, born in 
1832; Paul Cézanne; Edgard Degas, 
born in 1834—all very remarkable in- 
dividualistic men, whose conversation 
at the Café Guerbois in the Batignolles 
quarter was full of revolutionary theo- 
ries and who all became influences that 
are still extending. 

In 1865 Monet had his first picture 
in the Salon, a seascape at Havre. But 
at the moment he was more interested 
in figure painting, and from that fine 
example of the women in the garden 
in a place of honor at the Luxembourg 
today you can see how well this lat«r 
master of value and mighty landscaje 
could draw the human form. His more 
recent followers, some of whom have 
developed his mannerisms to a point 
of ridicule, too often seem to have 
adopted his style as a cloak to conce:'! 
their inability as draftsmen. But 
Monet had none of the present-day 
indolence; he was firmly grounded. ‘|! 0 
figure subjects he adhered until 1879, 
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when on the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian War he 
went to London with another artist friend, Camille Pis- 
sarro, and there was astonished and stimulated by the genius 
of ‘Turner, whose pictures he was able to study for the first 
time. 

[In London he met the great French landscape painter 
Charles Daubigny, then fifty-three, by whom he was intro- 
duced to M. Durand-Ruel, the dealer whose name is so 
closely associated with that of Monet and the Impressionist 
School, and who has remained his friend ever since. In 
M. Durand-Ruel’s flat in Paris are to be seen, if you are 
lucky, some of the most exquisite works of every member of 
the group, bought probably with the idea of gain, but pre- 
served sacredly for their beauty and truth. 

i.et us now diverge a little into the history and meaning 

o! the Impressionist movement, of which Claude Monet is a 
hich priest. 
‘he word “‘Impression”’ was first employed by Edouard 
Manet in a catalogue of his works in 1867; but it was the 
first exhibition of Claude Monet’s work, nine years later at 
Durand-Ruel’s, under the title Impressions, that brought it 
into the public mind and led to the fiercest fighting. 


What are Impresstontsts? 


T ) ANALYZE in detail the motives and efforts of the Im- 
pressionists would require a volume, and many volumes 
have already been written. A rough and ready definition 
might be this: That the Impressionists differed from almost 
all their predecessors and most of their contemporaries in 
that where the aim of the majority of painters had been, and 
Still is, to make a picture finished in every respect, the aim 
of the Impressionists was to make a record. Realizing that 
no eye can in a moment see everything at once, they sacri- 
ficed what they thought unessential and concentrated on the 
salient, The relation of every part of the picture to every 
Otier part did not interest them; they were interested in 
but one thing alone; Manet chiefly in the figure, which he 
separated from the rest of the world with a startling, almost 
fierce distinctness; Monet in transient light and shadow; 
Whistler in the passing mood. I name these three painters 
because they are perhaps the most prominent names in the 
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history of Impressionism and the difference between their 
methods indicates how wide a range the word covers. Manet 
was hard, Monet tender, Whistler melancholy. Manet used 
his brush like a sword, Monet covered canvas with thou- 
sands of touches of complementary hues, Whistler with 
broad washes. Manet forced you away from the picture so 
that your eyes might not be hurt, while Monet demands a 
distant standpoint because only then can you see his colors 
blending into the tone he is endeavoring to recapture. But 
although all were so different, all had the same purpose, 
which was to repeat in paint the impression which the con- 
templation of human beings, landscape and the river at 
Chelsea had conveyed to themselves, without distraction. 

There had been Impressionists before these men, but they 
had not used the term. Velasquez is generally considered to 
be the first; he was the first great master to dispense with 
sentimental accessories, and to record only such facts as 
were before him. Velasquez came before Monet as certainly 
as Turner came before Whistler. But for the subject of the 
present article it would be difficult to find a predecessor; he 
stands, himself, as the founder and father of his school, with 
Pissarro and Sisley as his chief allies, both of them adepts in 
that curious blottesque manner of applying pigment which 
came to its final form in what is called “pointillisme,”’ or 
painting by points of color, such as came to its perfection in 
the work of Seurat. 

The blottesque method, in which a million delicate spots 
of complementary colors take the place of the firm, uncom- 
plicated brush strokes of such painters as Constable and 
Daubigny, may at first disturb and perplex, if not actually 
repel; but if you give Monet some of the time that Monet, 
with his passionate devotion to nature, has given to his task 
of catching even its most transitory expressions, you will be 
rewarded. It was he who first realized that a haystack casts 
a different-colored shadow at every hour of the day, and 
who thought no pains misapplied in endeavoring to repro- 
duce those varieties. No painter’s work so demands and 
deserves the steady gaze; every moment a new detail, a new 
beauty, will be revealed. Probably the pictures of no painter 
are at once so soothing and so exciting to live with. 

To resume the biographical narrative, which broke off at 
the exhibition of Impressions in 1876, when Monet was living 
at Argenteuil on the Seine. He remained there until 1883, 
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settling at Giverny in the year of Manet’s death, and he has 
been there ever since, painting always in the manner that he 
had perfected and by which he is now chiefly known. There 
is a whole room of his most typical work in Chicago. 

Gradually the battle which raged around and about Im- 
pressionism died down, and by 1890 it ceased. By that time 
even the hostile had come to realize that the leaders of the 
school must be treated with respect. The last great engage- 
ment was in that year, over Manet’s Olympia, the picture of 
the naked woman and the negress, that now hangs in the 
Louvre. Claude Monet, Manet’s friend and admirer, wished 
it to be given to the nation and a great number of artists and 
writers combined to buy it. Others combined to resist the 
project. The picture was, however, bought; and when 
Monet’s friend, M. Clemenceau, came into power, it was 
moved from the Luxembourg to its place of honor in the 
Louvre. Monet’s own entry into the Louvre came seven 
years later, when fourteen of his pictures were hung in the 
Camondo room. 


cAs the Master Sees His Work 


| pe 1911 Madame Monet died and the painter, then over 
seventy, ceased to work; but when in 1914 the war broke 
out he took up his brush again, as some means of mental re- 
lief from the calamity, and began a series of panels as a gift 
to the state. The gift was formally made on Armistice Day, 
but they are not yet finished. There is a fine magnanimity 
about it, for when, not long before, the offer of the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor and of membership of the Institute 
was made to Monet, he replied that it was too late. 

After the tour of the garden the master led the way to his 
new large studio, where the panels are now placed. Each of 
these measures some ten feet long by six high, and the whole 
when pieced together will represent a lake, a magic lake, with 
amethystine depths. It is sheer lovely decoration, nothing 
more, and Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as ‘“‘emotion 
recollected in tranquillity’? comes to mind, for the master 
paints now wholly from memory. I expressed admiration of 
the achievement, but the painter shook his head. ‘‘When I 
look at the work of others,’’ he said, ‘‘I see only its merits; 
when I look at my own, I see only its faults.” 
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s}ROM the sidewalk David caught 
1}a glimpse of white-shod feet 
glimmering half-way up a dimly 
lighted stair, a slender, slim- 
ankled pair of feet, the one in 
profile, the other, a pace behind, 
tipped on its pointed toe. He 

in woe} might have given them one 
custom-sanctioned glance and gone his way, but 
a girl’s impertinent voice cut through the spring 
dusk and halted him. 

“I’m through, ’Cente. That’s all. I’m sorry; 
but I’m through—with you, I mean.” 

Its cool unconcern, its note of mockery af- 
fronted David. He lingered, rather hoping to 
hear some discomfiting reply, but a silvery spray 
of sound shot up suddenly above the murmur of 
a masculine voice. He had an incongruous mo- 
mentary fancy of ancient Doric groves through 
which elusive laughter went ringing to the tor- 
ment of mortal ears; and frowned at the sense- 
lessness of his imaginings. The next moment the 
girl said: ‘‘Why—yes, I have aheart. Quite safe. Did you 
think I had lost it—to you?” 

Whether the man mocked in return or was angry, whether 
he gave way unwillingly or fell back on that resigned proverb 
of fish in a sea, David did not know. He went out of David’s 
life like a snuffed candle; but the girl’s foot swung on its 
high heel, poising for descent. He moved aside noiselessly a 
step or two, and after a minute the screen opened and she 
came down the outer steps alone. She had shadowy dark 
hair and dark eyes set in a pointed face. He saw her eyes 
plainly because she lifted them to his for one curiously startled 
instant as she slipped past him. 

















E COULD not have sworn that there was invitation in 

them—perceptible invitation. She did not smile. She 
did not hesitate. Her glance was impersonal. She merely 
lifted her eyes and—after that instant—let them go beyond 
him down the shabby, dusky street. Then she darted away 
toward the boulevard, threading between its motors with 
the swiftness of a street Arab. And, after looking behind 
him to make sure that the other man was not coming, David 
followed. 

Well, why not? He had been walking for a dull hour or two 
through vague streets, very like all of them, and like Staf- 
ford Court where he himself lived in a not-too-expensive 
rooming house—gray streets walled with narrow houses, each 
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primly fronted with brownstone or granite, each lifting a 
high stoop with railings of scrolled ironwork above the area 
of a French basement. They seemed a trifle dingier than 
usual to David, unnecessarily dingy, now that it was spring. 

A spring night, a soft, noisy night with a wind that had the 
bloom of rain. In such a country town as the one from which 
he came, the obscure May dusk would have settled quietly 
under the arch of trees along the wide streets, and the wind 
would have been burdened with shy scents of budding 
orchards and fresh-furrowed earth; but here in the city he 
felt only its confusion, the stir of the court below his window, 
the rustle of countless feet on the pavements, the murmur of 
voices, the purr of motors, the far-off rush and rumble of the 
Elevated. 

He could not think indoors, and he wanted to think. All 
day he had been carrying a letter crumpled in the pocket of 
his coat, where his fingers could touch it now and then, prom- 
ising himself that when evening came he could give it his 
full attention. Walking, he told himself, was the means of 
thinking things out clearly, of reaching a decision collected 
and final; but in reality, he had found himself driven 
ahead by a kind of high-pressure excitement, not wholly 
































pleasurable. It was a relief to stop and turn 
back idly into a pursuit of this chance girl. 

He could see her swathed figure slipping ahead 
through the mist like a wraith. Away from the 
boulevard the fog deepened, settling between 
the tall houses and blurring lighted windows 
and street lamps alike to dull smears of yellow. 
She crossed a noisy street, turning down one 
block and up another into familiar ways through 
which David had just walked, and came at last 
to the most familiar of all—Stafford Court, a 
gray cul-de-sac of a place, fantastic now and 
strange under its depths of fog, enveloped in 
mystery and isolation. When he came up to 
her, she had dropped on the stone coping of an 
area opposite his window and sat slumped for- 
ward, her chin in her cupped hands. 

“Well?” her smooth, impertinent voice in- 
quired of him. 

“You knew I'd follow you,’ he answered. 
“You’d have been disappointed if I hadn't; 
wouldn’t you?” 

“One learns in time to bear up under disappointment,” 
she said unconcernedly. 

Apparently his scrutiny gave her no embarrassment. She 
sat, swinging her feet a little and looking back at him as 
intently as he looked at her. ‘‘My name,” she said after a 
silence, “is Jacqueline Teake. I live here across from you.” 

“T think I’ve heard you laugh down here,’’ David said, 
remembering with difficulty. ‘“‘ Nights last summer, it was.” 


““T HAVE laughed down here,’ she admitted, ‘and, 2/s0, 
I have cried. I’ve lived in Stafford Court a long tiie. 
I’m one of the oldest inhabitants. I’ve seen you at your win- 
dow and wondered what you were like and what it was you 
were studying every night. You are studying, aren’t you?” 
“Tam,” he said with a hint of grimness. ‘‘ Medicine, it is. 
Why?” 

“T had no idea it was so acrobatic a performance. Are 
you so indiscreet as to tell your real name—ever?”’ 

“David Atwood.” 

“‘And your age? You're incredibly young, of course.” 

“‘T’m twenty-four.” 

“And I’m twenty-three. Now we’re nicely started, aren't 
we? Will you be wanting to borrow money from me Satut- 
day night, do you think?” 

“I’ve never borrowed money from a girl in my life,” 
David said stiffly. 
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“’ou haven’t the per- MEX G— 45) -- 
sonality, perhaps,” said G@@a se’ 


the imperturbable Jacque- 
linc, ‘‘to make a girl feel, 
I mean, that whether you happen to eat Sun- 
dav or not is a matter of importance. Some 


men can’t put it over, somehow.” 
id this other man borrow your money ?”’ 
ost men,’’ Jacqueline corrected, ‘‘of my 





acquaintance havetried. Which do you mean?” 

mean the one on the stairs. I overheard 
you telling him that you were through; and a 
sincilarly cold-blooded performance it was, to 
m\ notion.” 


‘llis party was sloppy,”’ explained Miss Teake. 
“S.oke-eaters, most of them, and young snuggle pups. 
It turned out to be my idea, exactly, of nothing to do. 
So | came home. I was rather planning to read Ec- 
clesiastes the rest of the evening, but now that you’re 
here, perhaps you'll do as well. You needn’t be sorry 
for 'Cente, you know. He’ll find somebody else. Or 
for me. You are being sorry for me, aren’t you, Balder the 
Beautiful?’’? It was true. He was being sorry for her with a 
pity he did not quite understand. He was sorry for the knot 
of wistfulness in her voice, for the crystal coolness of her 
sagacious eyes, for her tragic little air of unconcern. She 
was too little and soft and sweet to be so wise. David 
thought he had never seen anyone so fragile and fragrant— 
or so sophisticated. 

‘“‘T was just wondering about you.”’ 

“As J,” she cut in deftly, ‘‘have wondered about you. 
A small-town boy, of course, nicely brought up—lifts his hat 
to his landlady on the steps, which is rare. Nota very big al- 
lowance—else he wouldn't live in Stafford Court, would he? 
Have you ever noticed how young most of us are in Stafford 
Court? And how poor? And how few of us are as conven- 
tional as David Atwood?” 

“T wouldn’t say ——” 


4 BVIOUSLY. conventional,’ said Miss Teake firmly. 

“Women, for instance, in pigeonholes, one, two or 
three. One, the good and beautiful; two, the beautiful but 
bad; three, the indifferent. Only, just now, he’s less con- 
cerned with women than with work, or he’d hardly spend so 
many evenings at home, sprawled out over his big books. 
Not brilliant maybe, but terribly in earnest. Eh? Any man 
with those big, steady, gentle hands ought to make a good 
surgeon. Heavens, lad, don’t look so stricken. You aren’t 
flunking, are you?”’ 

2s No.” 

He looked away sharply, reminding himself that he should 
be walking now, thinking soberly of his affairs, instead of 
sitting in somebody’s area with a strange girl. Then, inex- 
plicably, he yielded to the wish to talk of what was in his 
mind, to put it into words, clearly. 

“No, I’m not flunking. But—you see, I’m thinking of 
giving it up, all of it, for good. I’ve come to think that maybe 
the wise thing would be to let it slide—not because I don’t 
like it. Don’t think that. But, after all, it’s a long road and 
I’m—I’m just starting. I’ve three years more at least, and 
if | go.in for orthopedics, a post-grad course after that. And] 
want orthopedics. It’s the little kids with the crooked 
bones that get me. The whole thing will be futile enough, if 
I can’t turn that trick. Then, an interneship takes a year; 
and even after that and after the years it would take to build 
up a practice, you can’t be sure of success, It’s a gamble. 
You said something when you guessed I wasn’t brilliant. 
There are half a dozen men in my own class that can beat me 
at books seven ways from Sunday. I could work like the 
dickens of course; but I could work at something else and be 
surcr perhaps. The point is I’ve had a job offered me down 
home, assistant manager in a truck factory. The letter came 
this morning.” 

“Do you know so much about trucks?” 

David Atwood smiled a little. ‘‘No. But this letter im- 
plics that I could learn. The offer is a bit of friendliness, 
really, from a man I’ve known all my life. I’d make good; 
anc he’d be there to help me make good. It’s a sure thing.”’ 

Money, you mean.”’ 
‘More money next year,’’ David said slowly, ‘‘than I'd 


carn after five years’ practice—maybe ten years from now.”’ 
Someone must be very fond of you,”’ Jacqueline observed 
an! smoothed one eyebrow with the tip of a pointed finger. 


here wasa pause. They sat in silence as variously shaded 

peech, David’s eyes and lips stonily impassive under 
Jecqueline’s indifferent gaze. There were, naturally, one or 
two things about that job in Apple River that he had not 
‘tioned. He was an idiot to have mentioned any of it, to 
t about himself at all. 

‘his slim bit of impertinence beside him had no concern 
in his affairs, this little vamp of Stafford Court, this wisp of 
mockery drifting about in a city fog. Only a boob would 
tall. sense to her. Her line was persiflage. And her game, 
ol -ourse, was to lead him on to make an ass of himself, like 
tice man on the stairs. 


YT’S too bad to bother you with all this,” he said with 
4 exaggerated suavity. ‘It’s on my mind, I guess. Every- 
thing came so suddenly.” 
‘Everything always does,’’ Miss Teake answered dryly. 
- You’re not bothering me particularly. I was just wonder- 
ing why, if you had this on your mind, you came at all.” 
“You know,” he said, looking at her with an enigmatic 
nile in his eyes and a slightly sardonic twist on his lips, 
ou are—so—very—lovely.”’ 
“Oh—not so very!” said Jacqueline, tipping up her face. 
‘Look closer,” 

You are right, I think,’”’ he agreed after a moment. ‘‘It 
must have been the fog—and the shadows; and I came be- 
Cause you asked me to come. Didn’t you?” 


SI 
4“ 


‘“‘Dear me, did I?” She slipped off the 
coping with a quick twist. ‘I’m leaving 
you, Balder the Beautiful. It’s turning 
to rain. Good night.” 

“Not yet, I think,’’ said David smoothly, put- 
ting his hand on her arm. ‘‘You will answer me 
first, please. Isn’t it true?”’ 

““Why—yes, it’s true,’’ Jacqueline gave back in 
her most impertinent tone. ‘‘But you could have 
declined the invitation, couldn’t you? And what 
are you waiting for now, David Atwood? A 
kiss?”’ 

She met his measuring look coolly. Kisses, her 
tone made evident, were little casual favors 
dispensed to the passers-by. Still, the idea caught him. 
He considered kissing her, holding her lips, close-drawn 
and remote under his. 

“Do you é 

“Kiss all the men I find—in fogs?” she suggested 
blandly. ‘‘ How else does one discover whose kisses one 
likes best ?”’ 

““No—thanks,’’ David said, smiling. 
““A wise young man, ‘A Daniel come to judgment,’”’ 
drawled Jacqueline unabashed. She stood very still, very 
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straight before him, her hands folded at the hollow of her 
throat. ‘A kiss should light the moment, like a torch; 
shouldn’t it?”’ ; : F 

The slow, odd sweetness of her voice stayed with him while 
he crossed the Court and went up the steps of his rooming 
house. Then he deliberately dismissed her from his mind. 
He unlocked the door of his own room, switched on the light 
above his study table and sat down in an ancient swivel chair 
beside the window, his eyes traveling slowly to a girl’s picture 
that stood in the amber circle of lamplight. A pretty, smil- 
ing face with thick brows setting off a pair of eyes clear and 
serene like a child’s, a firm mouth, a rounded, pleasantly 
determined chin. 


HE girl’s name was Marcia Dale, and the letter in his 

pocket was from her uncle, Arden Dale, with whom she 
lived. David thought of taking it out and reading it again, 
but he did not need that to recall its phrases: 


I am offering you this, partly because you are your father’s son, 
partly because I believe in your ability. . There is acomfortable 
future here in Apple River, a certain comfortable success. . . . We 
need new blood in the business, a young man making ready to take 
hold —— : 

(Continued on Page 107) 




















SHE DID NOT LOOK LIKE THE GIRL HE HAD FOLLOWED THROUGH THE FOG 



































































































































“IS THIS THE WAY YOU 


mIN RESPONSE to a loud and insistent 

b1) pounding at the door, Miss Cator, the 

civic nurse, put her head out the upper 

window. Her journey from the bed had 

not taken three seconds, and in that 

time she had slid into her slippers and 

her bathrobe, flashed on the light and 

learned that it was five o’clock. Her 

leek and smooth, its thick hair braided in 

two braids, which in an emergency could be wound 

round her head and pinned tight in a coiffure vastly 

superior to many upon which hours had been spent. 

Sound as her throat was, she choked a little as she 
breathed in the raw air. There was a January fog, thick- 
ened by the outpourings of iron works at the edge of the 

town. 

From beneath a man looked up. In the dim light shining 
through the glass in the front door she could see that he was 
a workman, muffled in a heavy coat, a dinner-pail in his 
hand. Her natural human irritation at being wakened from 
sleep vanished; perhaps he had come to say that his wife or 
child was ill, and he, poor soul, would have to 
go on to work whatever their anguish. 

“What is it?’’ Her voice was deep, with 
pleasant little breaks like a bubbling stream. 

The answering voice could have trilled its in- 

fant 7’s in but one green corner of the globe. 
‘I’m here on a sad errand, miss. There’s an 
ould lady about five blocks down what has the 
apoplexy—very, very bad. You’re to hurry, 
miss.”” His tones commiserated her; in them 
was a wish that he could relieve her. 


ITH both hands on the sill Miss Cator 
stood in the position of one about to 
spring. She was now wide awake, and her 
spring would be backward into her clothes as 
soon as she had acquired more information. 
“What's her name?” 
“‘Somethin’ like Gabble, miss.” 
‘““Gamble?’’ Miss Cator’s tone changed; her 
voice ceased to resemble a bubbling stream. 
“That’s it. In a little house set back.” 
“Who told you?” 


SLEEP?" 
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“OF COURSE,’’ SAID MRS. GAMBLE. 


An Easy Day 


By ELsiE SINGMASTER 


I/ustrations by Frank Street 


“She did, miss. She was leanin’ hollerin’ out the window 
and she says, ‘Fetch the nurse, quick,’ she says. ‘I’m dyin’.’ 
It was fearful to hear. I’m a little early; I could walk part 
way along wid you. ’Tain’t no time for a young lady to be 
out.” 

Miss Cator was about to say “I’m not a young lady,” 
but instead she thanked him and declined his services. 
“T’m out all hours, you know.” 

She began to tiptoe round the room. Her 
father, who was her only housemate, was still 
asleep, and she hoped to get away without 
wakening him. His usual hour for rising was 
six, and by seven he had the house warm and 
the breakfast ready. He was a little man, deft 
as youth and capable as a woman at the age 
of seventy. When he and his tall daughter 

walked together he looked from 

the distance not unlike her young 

son. He had a genius for cooking 

and he evolved dishes whose 

counterparts were listed on en- 

graved menus under French names. 
He also swept and dusted 
and polished from morning 
till night, taking special 
pains with the several pieces 
of old furniture which were 
his daughter’s dearest pos- 
session, singing meanwhile 
in a voice quite like that of 
a cricket. 
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“OTHERWISE I’D CATCH MY DEATH OF COLD” 


Miss Cator followed not only the precepts she had 
learned in her school of nursing but those she had learned 
from other professions. Visiting a fire-engine house she 
had seen the firemen’s garments hanging ready to put 
on, the sleeves of the sweater inside the sleeves of the 
padded jacket, the sleeves of both inside the sleeves of 
the rubber coat, and she arranged her own garments 
each night in somewhat the same fashion. In exactly 
three minutes she had on shoes and stockings, warm 
undergarments and her blue washable uniform. Her 
ablutions consisted of a quick plunge of her face into a 
basin of icy water, set ready in her bedroom each night. 
Her hands moved so fast that she seemed to be put- 

ting up her hair at the same time that she dried her face. 
Beside the hatrack in the hall she stopped for two seconds 
and then opened the front door and closed it gently and w 
down the steps, her nurse’s bag in her hand, her hat on 
head, her thick coat on her back. 

“Ugh,” she muttered at the cold. 

She was not to get away undetected. From above a he: 
was thrust out. ‘‘Ellen!’’ said a thin old voice. 

“Now, father!’’ 

‘‘Where are you going?”’ 

“To see Mrs. Gamble. She sent a man to tell me she 
apoplexy.”” Miss Cator always shared her experiences Vv 
her father. ‘‘You go back to bed.” 

The white head withdrew; the window went dow 
Father, of course, would do nothing of the kind. 


ISS CATOR puckered her lips in a whistle. She loved 

to whistle, and it was one of the compensations for 
getting up in the early morning or the middle of the night. 
She whistled so softly that no one could hear, and there 
were few abroad to see. She passed a score of workmen, 
their chins muffled in their coats, and to each gave a cheer- 
ful good morning. They were startled, but all answered «nd 
some called her by name. In the distance she could see 4 
milk wagon lit by a swaying lantern. 

A head protruded from Mrs. Gamble’s dimly lighted 
window. Just as Miss Cator appeared, it was withdrawn 
and a hollow groan resounded from within. : 

Miss Cator stood still and looked up. ‘Mrs. Gamble! 
she said sharply. There was no answer. ‘‘ Mrs. Gamble!” 

“I’m very sick,” said a hollow voice. ‘Come in.” 
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“¥ can’t climb the porch pillar,” said Miss Cator. ‘You 
come down and open the door.” 
hink perhaps I left it open last night.” 


h Cator smiled; Mrs. Gamble’s door was always daughters to offices or factories. 
dou}! locked; she had slipped down to open it. Wasting There was a house or two in each 
no e in argument, she turned the knob and entered and, block where she had been a familiar 
flash'ight in hand, made her way up the stairway. visitor for weeks or perhaps months, 

\ Gamble lay upon her bed; over her were many and in half of them she had made at 
quilis and her head was tied up in.a shawl. She had com- _ least a few visits. ; 
pos: | herself in an amazingly short time. Reaching home, she went directly 


iat’s the matter?’’ asked Miss Cator. 
[; was plain that Mrs. Gamble kept her eyes shut with 
grea effort; the lids were pinched and the balls rolled back 
and ‘orth. Her pulse was good for seventy years, she had no 
feve: and her color was natural. 
‘“\Vhat’s the matter?”’ she asked again. 
;. Gamble took her sharpness for anxiety. ‘‘ Apoplexy,”’ 


she <roaned. 


\Vhat makes you think it’s apoplexy?” 
have such a tight feeling round my heart.” 
lh, you do! And what gives you a tight feeling round 


you heart ? cig 


Mrs. Gamble opened one eye. ‘I was invited yesterday 
to my brother’s to eat pig’s stomach.” 

“\Well, a little pig’s stomach won’t hurt you,’’ said Miss 
Cator cheerfully. ‘‘What else did you eat?” 

“Not much. Dinner wasn’t till one o’clock, because then 
he gets home. So I ate a good breakfast because the time 


” 
. 


was long till dinner 


| THAT did you eat?’’ Miss Cator had one unbecom- 
/ ing habit: there was a certain mood in which she put 
her hands on her hips. She placed them there now and stood 
looking down. She pursued her inquiry with a sort of unction; 
in imagination she was rehearsing Mrs. Gamble’s medical 


history to a little old man. 


“Well, I made oatmeal and scrapple.”’ 

‘Did you eat a good deal of scrapple?’”’ 

“Well, there were just four pieces left in the pan, and I 
couldn’t see them go to waste. 


“Did you eat anything 
before dinner ?’”’ 

“Well, about eleven I 
ate a bowl of bread and 
milk because dinner was 
so late.” 

“And what did you have 
for dinner besides pig’s 
stomach ?”’ 

“Well, potatoes.’ 

‘“‘No sauerkraut ?”’ 

“Yes, a little sauer- 
kraut.” 

‘“And mince pie for des- 
sert?”’ 

“Yes, but I always like 
mine cold’ and my sister 
had saved some cold.” 

“So,” said Miss Cator. 
“And later in the day?”’ 

“Nothing,’’ said Mrs. 
Gamble, groaning. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing. Not a thing. Only 
about seven o'clock the 
ice-cream boy went by and 
I thought it wouldn’t be 
safe not to eat something 
before bedtime, so I got a 
pint.” 

“And then you thought 
you had apoplexy ?”’ 

“I told the man I 
thought I was going to have 
it. | want you to stay with 
me. It’s fearful to be 
aloue.””. Mrs. Gamble be- 
gan to cry. ‘‘But this 
tight feeling has nothing to 
do with what I ate.” 


N ®ISS CATOR felt the 
Bu 


* even pulseagain. She 


sho-k her head. Greater 
tha: the miracles of man 
wi the miracles of Na- 
tu “Tl tell your neigh- 
be o look after you. 
Don t you dare to eat a 
bit llnoon. Nota bite; 
if t do you'll die. Let 


me .awrap your head and 
take off some of those 
cov ings.” 

\:+s. Gamble demurred. 
“Oh, no!” 
j this the way you 
Ss eer >» 
_ Of course,”’ said Mrs. 
Gamble. ‘Otherwise I’d 
caten my death of cold.” 
iiss Cator went down- 
sta':s and looked after the 
fires. She opened the shut- 
ters ind saw that the neigh- 
bor was astir and went 
over. Returning, she found 
that Mrs. Gamble slept, 
and departed, bag in hand. 

Sunrise was still an hour 
away, but there were lights 


’ 
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in almost all the houses. This was a 
busy part of the city; the fathers 


went to the mills, the sons and home.” 


upstairs. When she came down in 
fifteen minutes she shone. Her 
brown hair was rebraided; her cheeks 
were rosy. In the dining room a 
bright light burned above the neatly 
set table and in the kitchen father hovered about the stove. 

“I’m ready,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘Did you cure the 
apoplexy ?”’ 

Miss Cator lifted the coffeepot. 

‘‘There were three calls,’’ said father. ‘‘I wrote them on 
the slate. Mrs. Kinzer 

“Nothing the matter with her.” 

“And Thaddy Gunn.” 

“T always go to’ Thaddy’s.”’ 

““And Mrs. DeLone.”’ 

“Nothing the matter with her either. That makes thir- 
teen to start with.” 

By half past ten Miss Cator had bathed two babies and 
two adults and had given one massage. The patients were 





whistled. 
At Mrs. Bedell’s door she put 





loudly than she rapped. 


Minnie laughed. “No. She wants 
you to persuade Charlie to come 


“‘Come in,’’ bade a faint voice. 
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““Where’s Charlie?” 

“In jail for nonsupport. She had 
him put there, but now she repents. 

Miss Cator went up the street. 
The fog had thickened, but she was 
scarcely aware of it in the pleasant 
consciousness of her strong, able 
body, untired after the morning’s 
hard work. She was conscious of her 
smooth linen and her soft woolen 
stockings. 


” 


Daylight or not, she 


one hand on her hip and 


looked about. There was a filling of rags in the window, a 
litter of orange peels and banana skins and old shoes in the 
unswept dooryard and a broken milk bottle and spilled milk 
on the step. Her morning messenger had rapped no more 


HE frame of the house was so thin that she could hear 
not only the voice from the first floor but the scurrying 
of feet upstairs. She took a long step from the compara- 
tively clean earth across the doorstone to the floor of the 
front room. On a large couch lay a large woman in a wrap- 
per and boudoir cap. Her hair was in curl papers, she was 


poor, but they were neat and they made things as easy as_ covered by an old silk quilt in tatters, and she had a paper 


and they would all contribute something to the association a few broken chairs. 
which employed her. One of her patients, Ellen Durant, was 
doomed and knew it, but she faced her end bravely. 

‘“T like to come here,”’ said Miss Cator. ‘‘ It does me good.”’ 

“I’m glad you feel that way,” said the weak voice. ‘I 
have a little pin I want my sister to give you to remember 
me by.” 

In the kitchen Miss Cator stopped to talk to Ellen’s sister. 
“T had a call from Mrs. Bedell. Is she sick?” 


That would be such a pity.” were Etoilia, Erminia and Eleta. 


. 
x 


‘ag FOR THAT INTERFERING NURSE, SAY THE WORD AND I WILL COME AND SHOOT HER FULL OF HOLES”’ 


possible and did not delay her. They appreciated her services and pencilin her hand. There were a red-hot stove, a table, 


Miss Cator stood, her bag in one hand, the other akimbo, 
her aspect that of a stern judge come unwillingly to judg- 
ment. ‘‘What do you want, Mrs. Bedell?” 

There was a scurry of feet on the steps. Three girls ap- 
peared, fourteen, twelve and ten. They were dressed in a 
motley of rags, but their hair was in curlers, and they were 
all pretty. Mrs. Bedell had once been pretty. Their names 


Mrs. Bedell wept. 

‘““Well?’’ said Miss 
Cator. 

“‘T made an awful mis- 
take. I had Charlie put in 
jail.’”’ 

“That was giving hima 
comfortable place to rest.’’ 

“He used to earn some- 
thing at times,’’ said Mrs. 
Bedell. ‘‘There he won’t 
earn anything.” 

““Exactly,’’ said Miss 
Cator. 

“‘T want you to ask the 
sheriff to let him out and 
to make him promise to 
work. We haven’t any- 
thing to wear.” 

Miss Cator set down her 
bag and opened the door 
into the inner room. 

“‘H’m,” she said loudly. 
She walked about, saying 
rm.” 

“If you’d wash the 
clothes you’ve thrown in 
there on the floor you’d 
have some to wear.’’ 

“T can’t wash. I’m not 
able,’’ wept Mrs. Bedell. 

“Then let these lazy girls 
wash,” 


HE girls made no an- 

swer; but when she 
turned her back they put 
out their tongues. 

“T wrote notes to ten 
people,’’ said Mrs. Bedell. 
“Not one has answered. 
Etoilia and Erminia car- 
ried them round yesterday. 
You'd have thought that 
just their looks would have 
moved hearts of stone on 
such a cold day.”’ 

““Ain’t it the truth?” 
quoted Miss Cator sol- 
emnly. Mrs. Bedell took 
her mockery for sympathy. 

““You don’t know of any 
girls who’d have clothing 
for my girls?” 

“T brought you some 
clothing.” 

“The coats were too full 
round the bottom,” said 
Mrs. Bedell. ‘I couldn’t 
see them wearing such 
old-fashioned things. And 
I feel very miserable at 
times. I sometimes won- 
der if I have a 

“What?” 

“Tt’s something called 
vapors,’’ replied Mrs. Be- 
dell. ‘I read about it in 
an old book.” 





(Continued on Page 200) 
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“yoU LOUT—YOU BRUTE—YOU WILD-BEE HUNTER!’’ RAVED LUCY, AND AGAIN SHE 
ATTEMPTED TO BREAK HIS HOLD 























3]0U will cause something of a stir among the 
young men at Cedar Ridge. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if one of them married you.” 
i} That was the provoking yet complimentary 
il remark from a member of the state board 
E} when Lucy Watson started out to do welfare 
A} work in a remote mountain section of the 
a | Far West. Lucy shrugged her shoulders and 
went—not expecting to marry. She had been warned that 
her venture was an untried one; that the people, simple, 
wholesome and ignorant of luxuries and conveniences, might 
resent her efforts. Her first home was with the Denmeades, 
where she met Edd, the bee hunter—the quiet, unaffected 
yet dominant son. The Denmeades wholeheartedly fell in 
with the welfare scheme—all except Edd. There was one 
family, Edd told her, that she could not live with—they were 
not fit for such as she. Lucy insisted she could and would 
live and work with all the families of the community, and 
so challenged Edd Denmeade’s dominance at the start. 
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prey stared after the tall figure as it stalked, with a flap- 
ping of chaps keeping time with a clinking of spurs. Edd 
Denmeade was six feet tall, slender, yet not lean like his 
brothers. He was built like a narrow wedge, only his body 
and limbs were rounded, with small waist, small hips, all giv- 
ing an impression of extraordinary suppleness and strength. 
Lucy had seen riders of the range whose form resembled this 
young bee hunter’s. They, however, had been awkward on 
their feet, showing to best advantage when mounted on horse- 
back. This Denmeade had a long, quick, springy stride. 
When he had passed out of sight down the lane, Lucy let 
the children play alone while she pondered over his thought- 
provoking words; she realized that he was right in a way, and 
that it might be possible to do these children more harm 
than good; but never if she could only impress them last- 
ingly. The facts of the case were as plain as printed words 





she A 





to her. These backwoods people were many generations 
behind city people in their development. 

In a fairly intelligent and broad way Lucy had grasped 
at the fundamentals of the question of the evolution of the 
human race. Not so many thousand years back all the human 
family, scattered widely over the globe, had lived nomad 
lives in the forests, governed by conditions of food and 
water. Farther back their progenitors had been barbarians, 
and still more remotely they had been cave men, fighting 
the cave bear and the saber-toothed tiger. Lucy had seen 
pictures in a scientific book of the bones of these men and 
beasts. In ages back all the wandering tribes of men had to 
hunt to live, and their problems were few—meat to eat, 
skins to wear, protection from beasts and ravaging bands of 
their own species. Yet, even so, through the long ages these 
savages had progressed mentally and spiritually. Lucy saw 
that as a law of life. 

These backwoods people were simply a little closer to the 
old order of primitive things than their more fortunate 
brethren of civilization. Even if they so willed with impla- 
cable tenacity, they could not forever hold on to their crude 
and elemental lives. They could never evade the line of 
progress. Edd Denmeade’s father was a backwoodsman; 
Edd himself was a bee hunter; his son would most likely be 
a forest ranger or lumberman, and his grandson perhaps 
become a farmer or a worker in the city. 

Naturally this giant boy of the woods understood nothing 
of all this. Yet he had a quaint philosophy which Lucy felt 
she understood: In a sense the unthinking savage and the 
primitive white child were happier than any children of civ- 
ilized peoples. In a way it might be a pity to rob them of 
their instincts, educate them out of a purely natural exist- 
ence. But from the very dawn of life on the planet, the 
advance of mind had been inevitable. Lucy was familiar 
with many writers who ascribed this fact to Nature. Her 
personal conviction was that beyond and above Nature 
was God. 
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The 
Bee Ftunter 


By ZANE GREY 


I/ustrations by Charles 8. Chapman 


If Edd Denmeade was not stupid and stubborn, she be- 
lieved that she could enlighten him. It might be interesting 
to teach him; yet on the other hand it might require more 
patience and kindliness than she possessed. Evidently he 
was the strongest factor among the young Denmeades, and 
perhaps among all these young people. Despite the unflat- 
tering hints which had fostered her first impression, she 
found that after talking seriously with him she had a better 
opinion of him than of any of the other young men she 
had met. 

All the rest of the day and evening Lucy found the 
thoughts Edd had roused running in her mind, not wholly 
unsatisfying. Somehow he roused her combativeness; yet, 
viewed just as one of the Denmeades, she warmed to the 
problem of helping him. Moreover, the success of her venture 
with this family no doubt hinged mostly upon converting 
the elder son to her support. Perhaps she could find an 
avenue open to her through his love of Mertie and devotion 
to the children. 


EXT morning found Lucy more energetic and active 

mentally than she had been so far. She had rested; the 
problem she confronted had shifted to a matter of her own 
powers. Nevertheless, neither the children, nor helping Mrs. 
Denmeade, nor reading over some half-forgotten treatises 
relative to her work interested her to the point of dismissing 
Edd Denmeade from mind. 

She was in her room just before the noon hour when she 
heard Uncle Bill stamp up on the porch and drawl out, 
“Say, Lee, hyar comes Edd drivin’ the pack burros.”’ 

Denmeade strode out to exclaim, ‘‘So soon! Wal, it do 
beat all how that boy can rustle along with a pack outfit.” 

“Heavy load too. Jennie looks like a camel,’’ replied 
Uncle Bill. ‘‘Reckon I’ll lend a hand onpackin’.”’ 

Lucy quite unnecessarily wanted to run out to see the 
burros, a desire that she stifled. She heard the tinkle of their 
bells and the patter of their little hoofs as they came up to 
the porch. 

‘‘Wal, son, you must been ararin’ to git home,” drawled 
Denmeade. 

“Nope. I just eased them along,” replied Edd. ‘But I 
packed before sunup.” 

“Fetch all Miss Lucy’s outfit?” 

“‘Some of it had to be ordered—sewin’ machine an’ a lot of 
dry goods. It’ll be on the stage next week, an’ I’ll pack it 
then. Reckon I had about all I could pack today anyhow.” 

“Say, Edd,”’ called Allie’s lusty voice from the kitchen, 
“‘who’d you go an’ storm for the dance?”’ 

“Reckon I haven’t asked nobody yet,”’ replied Edd lacon- 
ically. 

“You goin’ to stay home?” rejoined Allie, her large frame 
appearing in the kitchen doorway. Her round face expressed 
surprise and regret. 

“Never stayed home yet, Allie, did I?” 

“No. But, Edd, you mustn’t go to any more dances 
alone,” said his sister solicitously. ‘It makes the boys mad, 
an’ you’ve had fights enough.” 

“Wal, you didn’t notice I got licked bad, did you?” he 
drawled. 

Allie went back into the kitchen, where she talked volubly 
to her mother. 

“‘Edd, reckon we’d better carry this stuff in where Miss 
Lucy can keep the kids out of it, huh?’’ queried Denmeace. 

“IT shore say so. It cost a lot of money. I hope to goodness 
she makes out with it.” 


— 


| bed heard his quick step on the porch, then saw hin 


burdened with bundles and boxes, approaching her door. 
She rose to meet him. 
“Howdy. I got back pronto,” he said. ‘‘Pa thinks yoi ‘d 


better have this stuff under your eye. Where’ll we stack it! 
Reckon it’ll all make a pile.” 

“Just set light things on the be:s 
heavy ones on the floor. I’ll look af 
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them,” replied Lucy. “Indeed you made splendid time. 
I’m very grateful. Now I shall be busy.” 
Soinetime during the afternoon, when the curious mem- 


bers of the household had satisfied themselves with an 
exhaustive scrutiny of the many articles Lucy had in her 
room, and had gone about their work and play, Edd Den- 


meade presented himself at the door. 

‘eckon I’d like to ask you somethin’,’” he said rather 
brea hlessly and low. 

“ome in,” replied Lucy, looking up from where she 
kne!i among a disarray of articles she had bought. 

“\Vill you go to the dance with me?”’ he asked. 

Lucy hesitated. His shyness and anxiety manifestly 
clasied. But tremendous as must have been this issue for 
him, he had come out frankly with it. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Thank you, Edd, but I must decline,” 
she replied. ‘You see what a mess I’m in here with all this 
stuff. I must straighten it out. Tomorrow work begins.” 


. EYED her with something of a change in his expres- 
H sion or feeling, she could not tell what. ‘‘ Reckon I sav- 
vied you’d say no. But I’m askin’ if you mean that no for 
goo. There’s a dance every week, an’ you can’t help bein’ 
asked. I’m givin’ you a hunch. If any schoolmarm stayed 
away from dances, folks up here would believe she thought 
she was too good for us.” 

“Thank you. I understand,’ replied Lucy, impressed by 
his sincerity. ‘‘ Most assuredly I don’t think I’m too good to 
go to a dance here, and enjoy myself too.” 
~ “Maybe then—it’s just me you reckon you’d not like to 
go with,” he returned, with just a tinge of bitterness. 

“Not at all,’’ Lucy hastened to reply. ‘“I’d go with you 
the same as with anyone. Why not?” 

‘“‘Reckon I don’t know any reason. But Sadie Purdue was 
pretty shore she did. You wouldn’t really be ashamed of 
me then.” 

“Of course not,”’ replied Lucy, at her wits’ end to meet 
this situation. ‘‘I heard you spoken of very highly by Mrs. 
Lynn,at Cedar Ridge. And I can see how your parents regard 
you. At my home, in Felix, it was not the custom for a girl 
to go toa dance upon such slight acquaintance as ours. But 
I do not expect city customs up here in the woods.” 

“Reckon I like the way you talk,” he said, his face light- 
ing. “Shore it doesn’t rile me all up. But that’s no matter 
now. Won't you please go with me?”’ 

‘‘No,” answered Lucy decidedly, a little nettled at his 
persistence when she had been kind enough to explain. 

“Shore I didn’t ask any girl before you,” he appealed. 

“That doesn’t make a particle of difference.” 

“But it means an 
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‘‘Reckon it’s 
not all that,’ he 
replied hurriedly. 
“Sadie an’ Sam an’ most of them rake 
me over. It’s got to bea sore point with 
me. An’ here you bob up, the prettiest 
an’ stylishest girl who ever came to Cedar Ridge. 
Think what a beat I’d have on them, if I could take 
you. An’ shore that’s not sayin’ a word about my 
own feelin’s.” 

“Well, Edd, I must say you’ve made amends for 
your other speech. Still, I said no, and I meant no.”’ 

“Miss Lucy, I swear I’d never asked you again if you’d 
said that for good. But you said as much as you’d go some- 
time. Shore if you're ever goin’ to our dances, why not this 
one, an’ let me be the first to take you?”’ 

He was earnest; he was pathetic; he was somehow most 
difficult to resist. Lucy felt that she had not been desired in 
this way before. To take her would be the great event in his 
life. For a moment she labored with vacillation. Then she 
reflected that if she yielded here, it would surely lead to other 
obligations and very likely to sentiment. Thereupon she 
hardened her heart, and this time gave him a less kindly 
refusal. Edd dropped his head and went away. 

Lucy spent another hour unpacking and arranging the 
numerous working materials that had been brought from 
Cedar Ridge. She heard Mrs. Denmeade and Allie prepar- 
ing an early supper, so they could ride off to the dance before 
sunset. Lucy had finished her task for the afternoon and 
was waiting to be called to supper when again Edd appeared 
at the door. 

“Will you go to the dance with me?”’ he asked, precisely 
as he had the first time. Yet there seemed some subtle 
change in both tone and look. 

“Well, indeed you are persevering, if not some other 
things,” she replied, really annoyed. ‘‘Can’t you understand 
plain English? I said no.” 

“Shore I heard you the first time,” he retorted. ‘But 
I reckoned, seein’ it’s so little for you to do, an’ means so 
much to me, maybe you’d ——”’ 

‘‘Why does it mean so much to you?”’ she interrupted. 

“’Cause if I can take you, I’ll show them this once, an’ 
then I'll never go again,” he replied. 

It cost Lucy an effort to turn away from his appealing face 
and again deny him, which she did curtly. He disappeared. 
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Then Mrs. Denmeade called 
her to supper. Edd did not 

2 show himself during the meal. 

“Edd’s all het up over this 
dance,’’ observed Mrs. Den- 
meade. “It’s on account of 
Sadie’s sharp tongue. Edd 
doesn’t care a rap for her now 
an’ never did care much. But 
she’s mean.” 

“Laws, I hope Edd doesn’t fetch that 
Sally Sprall,” interposed Allie at this 
juncture. “‘I heard him say, though, 
that he was dog-goned minded to do it.” 

“That hussy!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Den- 
meade. “‘Edd wouldn’t take her.” 

“Ma, he’s awful set on havin’ a girl this 
dance,’’ responded Allie. 

“‘T’ll bet some day Edd gets a better girl than 
Sadie Purdue or any of her clan,”’ declared the 
mother. 

A little while later Lucy watched Mrs. Den- 
meade and Allie, with the children and Uncle 
Bill, ride off down the lane to disappear in the 
woods. Edd had not returned. Lucy concluded 
he had ridden off as had his brothers and their father. She 
really regretted that she had been obdurate. Coming to 
think about it, she did not like the idea of being alone in the 
cabin all night. Still she could bar herself in and feel per- 
fectly safe. 


Gre walked on the porch, listening to the murmur of the 
stream and the barking of the squirrels. Then she watched 
the sun set in golden glory over the yellow and black cape of 
wall that jutted out toward the west. The day had been 
pleasantly warm and was now growing cool. She drew a deep 
breath of the pine-laden air. This wild country was drawing 
her. A sense of gladness filled her at the thought that she 
could stay here indefinitely. 

Her reflections were interrupted by the crack of iron-shod 
hoofs on rock. Lucy gave a start. She did not want to be 
caught there alone. Peering through the foliage she espied 
Edd striding up the lane, leading two saddled horses. She 
was immensely relieved, almost glad at sight of him, and 
then began to wonder what this meant. 

“Tf he’s not going to ask me again!”’ she soliloquized, and 
the paradox of her feeling on the moment was that she was 
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lot to me,” he 
went on doggedly. sun NSE a ee ae aa ee ee 
would never do 
to change her mind 
after refusing him, so 
there seemed nothing 


left but to shake her 
head smilingly and 
say she was sorry. 
Then without a word | 
he strode out and 
clanked off the porch. 
Lucy went on with the 
work at hand, becom- 
ing so interested that 
she forgot about him. 
Sometime later he 
again presented him- 
self at her door. He 
was clean shaven; he 
had brushed his hair 
while wet, plastering 
it smooth and glossy to 
his fine-shaped head; 
he wore a light colored 
flannel shirt and a red 
tic and new blue jean 
trousers. Lucy could 
not help seeing what a 
great improvement 
this made. 
Reckon you 
haven't’ thought it 


over?’’ he queried 
hopefully. 

“What?” returned 
Lucy, 

\bout goin’ to the 

dar e.”? 
“¥ VE been very busy 

4 with all this stuff, 


and haven’t had time 
? hink of anything 
elsc.” 

‘Shore I never 
wanted any girl to go 
wit! me like I do you,” 
he said. ‘Most be- 
Catise Sadie made fun 
of the idea.” 

his did not appear 
paiticularly flattering 
to Lucy. She won- 
dered if the young man 
had really been in love 
with that smug-faced 
girl. 


“Edd, it’s not very = 
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WHEN THAT DANCE ENDED, LUCY WAS BESIEGED BY THE YOUNG MEN, AND GRADUALLY SHE GAVE ‘ 
HERSELF UP TO THE NOVELTY OF THE OCCASION 
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a|ANE PARKS was giving a 
}jdinner. There were to be 
ij eight guests, and if ever a 
Migs) perfect dinner were to be 
Ia@iserved in that town, this 
¥| one was to be it. The sug- 
s| gestion had come originally from Jim, whose 
acd s}idea of entertaining was to order another 
steak and to increase the ration of mashed potatoes. Noth- 
ing Jane could say or do was potent to impress upon him the 
seriousness of such an occasion, or the intricacy and appalling 
difficulty of serving food to eight friends whom they called 
by their first names. He was utterly incapable of understand- 
ing the finesse required if one would give a perfect dinner, 
or the necessity that a dinner should be perfect. 

To Jim a meal was a meal, and if folks came in to it, why, 
it was just a bigger meal with lots of talk. How people one 
ran around with all the time, whose houses one dropped into 
and out of without the formality of ringing the bell, and who 
were so well acquainted they seldom bothered to conceal 
their family differences, could, by the issuance of an invi- 
tation to eat, become something quite different he could 
not see. 
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+ Y GOSH,” he exclaimed, “‘it’s nobody but Nate and 

Nora, and Bill and Edith and the gang. What’s the 
idea of putting on dog. Call ’em up on the phone and tell 
‘em to drop in and feed.” 

‘“‘Don’t,’’ said Mrs. Parks, ‘be exasperating.” 

Jim had no intention of being other than genial. It was 
evening, and the morning disposition, to which he was a vic- 
tim had long passed and been forgotten. He admitted he 
wasn't fit to speak to before nine o’clock A.M.; but after 
that you almost had to tweak his nose to tip over his temper. 


Dinner 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


IMustrations by H. J. Mowat 


He sighed. ‘‘I don’t get it,’’ he said, waggling his head. 

Jane sniffed and retired toa corner with a pencil and paper 
to plan the menu. During the evening she read six to Jim, 
who agreed blandly to each of them until Jane was ready to 
assault him with the footstool. 

“Can’t you suggest anything ?’’ she demanded. 

‘Well, everybody likes a good steak.” 

Jane hurled pencil and paper to the floor and left the 
room. Jim blinked and waggled his head again, and then 
placidly disappeared in a fascinating detective story. 

Presently Jane appeared in the door with such an expres- 
sion as a woman might wear if she had been informed of a 
sudden that she was expected to become general manager of 
the solar system. ‘ Dishes!’’ It was one little word, but she 
put into it more tragedy than Mrs. Macbeth did jn that 
famous remark of ers about the ‘‘damnéd spot.” 

Jim shut the book on his finger and looked up with that 
bland, condescending. patience which more than once had 
caused Jane to give thought to the divorce courts. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter,’’ he asked, and then added another word which 
almost brought fatal results to himself, ‘‘now?’’ 

“Do you realize we haven’t enough dishes to set a decent 
table? And glassware!”’ 

“Huh. Cut out the didoes and knickknacks. Don’t go 
spreading yourself on salads and doodle-whacks. All any- 
body needs is a plate and knife and fork and spoon, and a cup 
for his coffee. Now a good, thick steak and mashed pota- 
toes, and maybe lima beans ——”’ 





Mrs. Parks slammed the door violent!y 
and withdrew. 

This was the genesis of the dinner part 
It was to be of a Friday night ten days o 
and that ten days were like the perio: 
following the Sarajevo murder—nobo« 
knew at what instant war would break out; but the rea! 
perilous hours did not arrive until Friday itself. 

There was in the village a tall, thin, distinguished color 
gentleman who officiated as a carpenter during daylig! 
hours, but as a casual butler evenings. He was skilled 
serving elaborate meals, and one was apt to meet him an 
where. However, even if you had employed him yoursc' 
last night and were to meet him tonight at the house otf 
friend, the etiquette was to pretend he was that friend’s pe 
manent butler. He was personally acquainted with eve: 
spoon and soup plate in town. Him Jane Parks retainc ! 
many days ahead. 


N THE morning of the day of the event Mr. Parks le 3 

for town hastily, leaving half an egg uneaten upon hi» 
plate. Acrimonious words had been exchanged, owing, :: 
the beginning, to Mrs. Parks having awakened him betwee 
midnight and dawn to ask his advice as to whether it shou!: 
be alligator pears or fruit salad. He awoke later with thi 
on his mind and developed it as a grievance. 

“Now, you look here,’’ he said with the air of a man wh» 
restrains himself by a titanic will from committing a crime © 
violence, ‘‘I have to work. You don’t seem to understan:! 
that. I’m the fellow that has to support this establishment 
and it keeps me darn busy. I got to have my rest. And be 
sides—say —if I’ve got to run this house and the office, too, 
why I might as well commence - 

“Nobody ” began Mrs. Parks. 
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Bu: he pounced upon her verbally and smothered her prot- 


est 1. “I don’t ask you to run the office, do I? Well? 
It’s r job to look after this house, isn’t it? Say! Maybe 
you |. ink I have as soft a time as you do; but I don’t. No, 
sit. ost wives understand, but not you. Uh-huh!” By 
nov was sympathizing with himself profoundly. ‘‘Any- 
bod think you’d want to help some—make it easier for a 
ma Some wives have an interest in a man’s Ad 

' w don’t drag in that dead cat,’’ said Mrs. Parks. 

\\ -ereupon her husband leaped away from his egg and 
rush. | toward the door. ‘Have your darn dinner,” he said 
fur isly. “Just go ahead and have it, but you'll have it 
alo That’s that. If anybody wants to know where I am 


, you can say I’m at the club.” 


ton { 

I! really believed this, although he knew it was not so. 
Thi- is a psychological condition possible only to husbands 
an ives. 

4 ? 


m Parks!’’ Mrs. Parks was aghast. She believed he 
wou! absent himself from her dinner while she knew very 
wel! ‘hat he would be dressed in his new dinner coat and in 
his ; ace at the appointed time. ‘‘Jim Parks, if you dare to 
humiliate me like that - i 

“‘tuh!”’ snorted Mr. Parks, and made for the door. 
Halfway to the hedge she stopped him. ‘‘Oh, Jim, here’s 
a list of things you must bring home.” 





H' TOOK it and slipped it in his pocket. Both of them 
had forgotten for the moment that he wasn’t coming 
home. Then he flared toa new grievance. ‘If youthink I’m 
going to give up this day to running errands ——-”’ 

“They're your friends as much as they’re mine, and it’s 
your house as much as jj 

“1! can almost laugh at that,’’ said Mr. Parks as he turned 
his back and rushed for his train. 

The delicacy which was to be—not the backbone or the 
piece de résistance—but the high, bright, scintillating point of 
the dinner was squab. Now any man who has eaten squab 
knows they can be nothing to a meal but an ornament; 
nevertheless, they loomed large and important in Mrs. Parks’ 
eyes. By the exercise of diplomacy and cajolery she had in- 
duced the local butcher to secure exactly eight of these 
diminutive birds for her. Exactly eight! These, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, Julia the cook spread upon a table in 
a neat little row in order to work some part of the ritual upon 
them. The telephone rang and Julia left the kitchen. It was 
but fora moment; nevertheless, when she returned there were 
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but seven. The Parks’ cat, in the seclusion of the basement 
steps, was enjoying the eighth. 

It was not Julia who made the discovery, but Mrs. Parks. 
She entered the kitchen, stood watching Julia for a moment, 
and then abstractly and perfunctorily counted. At seven 
she stopped. Her brow ceased to be unlined. Over the 
table she bent and counted again, indicating each with a 
forefinger as she counted it. Indubitably there were seven. 

““Where’s the other one?” asked Mrs. Parks. 

“‘Ain’t no other one. They’re all here.’’ 

“But there were eight. I ordered eight. There 
must be eight.” 

““Ev’ry smack slam one of them little birds is 
here jest like it come from the shop.” 

Mrs. Parks rushed to the ice box. No squab. 
With fingers that quivered she searched the grocer- 
ies and the vegetables. She looked where no squab 
ever had been and where no squab, no matter how 
agile and intelligent, could ever get. Then she 
called the butcher, who brusquely informed her 
that eight squab had been delivered according to 
contract and it was none of his work to set a guard on squab 
after he had delivered them toa customer. Had he any more 
squab? He had not, and never expected to have. Could he 
get one right off? At this he was jocular. No, but he could 
send a boy out to shoot a sparrowfor her. She hung up the 
receiver, her world in ruins. 

Then, as every wife must do when calamity overtakes, 
she bethought herself of her husband. Almost all women 
take husbands in order to have them in emergencies. 

She called him on the phone. ‘Oh, Jim,” she said, close 
to tears, ‘‘the most frightful thing has happened.” 

Jim, in conference with two customers, was startled, but 
not pleased. Had he been more married than he was—that 
is to say, if he had had young children—he would have begun 
shouting incoherently into the telephone to prevent anybody 
from explaining to him what was the matter; which of them 
had been run over or broken a leg. As it stood, he was calm. 
“What is it?’’ he asked briskly. 

“We've lost a squab.” 

“What?” 

“T ordered eight, and there aren’t but seven, and —— 

“Seven what?” 

“‘Squab, S-q-u-a-b.”’ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Parks very patiently, “I’m terribly 
busy just now. There are some gentlemen here ——”’ 


” 
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“T don’t care if the Prince of Wales is there. I tell you a 
squab is gone, and I’ve got to have another squab. I can’t 
serve seven squab to eight people, can I?” Her voice broke. 

“Just now,”’ said Mr. Parks, “I’ve something to think 
about besides squab. I’m earning the money to buy squab.”’ 

He heard the receiver snapped up viciously, but peace was 
not yet for him. In precisely three minutes the bell rang 
again. It was none other than Jane. 

“Jim Parks,’”’ she said in a strangled voice, 
“have you got that squab yet?” 

He demonstrated an extraordinary patience. 
“Forget the squab,’’ he said. ‘“‘Go ahead and 
serve your seven. I don’t care for squab anyhow. 
Just slip me a nice piece of beefsteak fy 

The tone of Jane’s voice conveyed to him the 
exact expression she wore on her face. 

“Tf,”’ she said, ‘‘you ever say beefsteak again 
I'll And that reminds me: When you go out 
to get the squab stop at Morbach’s for the flowers 
I’ve ordered. And on your way home from the 
station pick up your dress clothes at the tailor’s. 
I sent them to be pressed. You'd better get a new shirt too— 
one of the plaited kind. Oh, yes—and be sure to get a pound 
of salted nuts and some of those mint candies I told you 
about.” 








“(XAN’T I come home and cook this dinner?’’ he asked sar- 

castically. ‘‘Say, who’s coming to this meal, anyhow? 
The Czar of Russia? What’s the idea, anyhow?’’ He was 
beginning to be ruffled. ‘‘Look here, do I ever ask you to 
come down here and run this business for me? I do not. 
That house and the meals are your business as much as this 
is mine. I can’t do it all.” 

‘“‘No, you never can doanything. Any other husband 

“Oh, lay off me. I'll get your dog-gone squab.” 

“T’ll tell you one thing, Jim Parks: I’ll never have one of 
your friends in to dinner again a 

“You bet you won’t,”’ said Mr. Parks. 

Twenty minutes later he left the office, nor did he return 
again. This was not deliberate, but he had to visit the bank, 
the offices of an importing firm and his attorneys. Not until 
time for his train did he remember the squab, whereupon he 
set off headlong in a taxicab to capture one. The fanciest 
butcher shop in town could produce no squab. ‘‘And you 


” 
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JIM LOOKED UP WITH THAT BLAND, CONDESCENDING PATIENCE WHICH MORE THAN ONCE HAD CAUSED JANE TO GIVE THOUGHT TO THE DIVORCE COURTS 
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By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


f RTHO PENHALE, 
| picaroon — adven- 
a@@ | ture-loving, open- 
WA hearted, hand- 
si] some—is pressed 
into Oe British Navy follow- 
ing his return to The Owls’ House, his Cornish birthplace, 
after eleven eventful years of wandering. He deserts the 
fleet in the West Indies, but a horrible encounter with a 
group of runaway slaves who devil-dance in the tangled 
forest around their cannibal’s brew induces him to make 
tracks for civilization—only to be victimized by the mistress 
of a large plantation who kills her hated husband, then 
cleverly pins the guilt on Ortho. Knowing well that desertion 
is not so serious a charge as murder, Penhale rejoins the 
fleet in time to participate in the great English victory of 
April 12, 1782, over de Grasse’s powerful French navy. 
Ortho, badly wounded, is shipped home and discharged. 

He is greeted with news of his gypsy mother’s burial the 
very day of his arrival, following a tumble from her horse; 
and his stolid brother Eli presents a bride whom Ortho 
recognizes as a girl to whom he once paid court. Later Pen- 
hale learns that foul play figured in his mother’s death—that 
a roaming rope dancer whom she had thrown down years 
before to marry Ortho’s father had made the most of a favor- 
able opportunity to settle that rankling score. But Ortho 
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takes these reverses lightly; 
for he has already embarked 
on an impetuous love affair 
with Miss Nicola Barradale, 
obviously “quality,” and a 
new arrival in the town. Her 
father is a slave merchant, sole owner of three fine ships en- 
gaged in the lucrative African trade. 

One stormy night a British man-of-war founders off the 
coast, and Ortho discovers one MacBride, a buccaneer, a 
prisoner among the rescued. He it was who had sold Ortho 
into slavery years before. He takes the man in tow, and 
darkness swallows them. Later Penhale is found lying sense- 
less on the rocks’ near by; of MacBride there is no trace. 
Ortho, his head in bandages, sets out some days later with 
a pistol i in his pocket. Presumably set on recapturing the 
ruffian who has exposed him to ridicule by escaping from 
his custody, Ortho proceeds to a secret recess in the cliffs. 
Whistling thrice, he is answered by—MacBride. 


XII 


APTAIN BENJAMIN MacBRIDE sat on the heap of 

dry bracken that composed his bed in the cave and puffed 
contentedly at his pipe. ‘Snug little berth this, Said, my 
bonny,” he chuckled, calling Ortho Penhale by his Moorish 
name. ‘What may it be?” 
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THE MARE FLUNG SIDEWAYS TO THE LEFT, 
ORTHO’S WHOLE WEIGHT SWUNG HARD OVE; 
WITH HER—HE HAD DRAGGED THE NUMBE! 
GIRL CLEAN OUT OF THE SADDLE 





‘Mine adit,” said Ortho. ‘‘There was a shaft way 
back on the cliff, but it’s fallen in.” ; 

‘‘Been worked recent ?”’ 

“‘Not in mortal memory. The coast is honeycomhed 
with these ancient holes, but it’s only round St. | ust 
that they work ’em these days. Doubt if any! dy 
knows of this one save me and my brother—and {3o- 
henna.” 

MacBride grinned. “Aye, that hairy old ape kijows 
it well enough; led me here straight as a compass 
t’other night. But oh, my soul, what a ride, Said! 
What a caper! Over hedges and ditches, and a!} as 
black as a tar barrel. I don’t believe there’s a part 
of that horse, from jib boom to taffrail, that I didn’t 
sit at one time or another.” 

“‘T didn’t have any too gay a time myself lying in 
a pool of water, pretending to be stunned,”’ said 
Ortho. 

The captain agreed. ‘‘No; I'll warrant you didn’t. 
I see you got bandages on still.’’ 

“‘Yes, to keep folk from seeing there’s nothing be- 
neath ’em.”’ 

MacBride laughed outright. ‘‘ Well, you’re a smart 
one, Said, smart asa Newgate attorney. D’you know 
you foxed me the other night? Yes, you did—foxed 
me along with the rest. ‘By heck,’ I says to myself, 
‘here’s old Said, what lived with me in Salee, going 
to see me hanged,’ I says. ‘By heck, there’s grati- 
tude!’ I says.” 


T WAS the only way,” said Ortho. ‘‘I grant you'd 
nearly talked yourself out of that dazed bos'n’s 
clutches; but how far would you have got? Where 
would you have run to? There’s a rare hunt afoot 
after you, Ben; and I'll confess that for the last three 
days I’ve been leading it—in the wrong direction. 
Listen, while I read you something.”’ 
‘Ho! So you’re scholard now. Who learned you?” 
“‘Started at school—before I ran; but the purser’s 
clerk on an Indiaman gave me a fair wind in return for 
my grog ration.” 
Ortho drew a scrap of 
crouched beside the lantern 


paper from his pocket, 
and read: 
Firty Pounps REWARD 

The above will be paid to any person or persons w! 
prehend or give information that shall lead to the re 
hension of the notorious evil-doer and pirate, BENJAMIN 
MacBripkE, alias YUSSEF-EL-REIs, of Youghal, Ireland, and 
Salee in the kingdom of Morocco, lately taken by H. M. sloop 
Lapwing off Cape Spartel and escaped near Mousehole, 
Cornwall, on the night of January 24, 1783. The above is of 
middle age, about five feet, seven inches high. A ruddy, full 
faced man, wears his own hair and is blind of the left eye. 
Had on a blue frieze coat, much torn; two waistcoats, one of 
white flannel trimmed round with black tape, one of watchet 
serge with bone buttons on each side; wore a brown pair of 
kerseymere breeches and round pewter buckles. 

N. B. Marked with the smallpox. 

Ortho tapped the paper with his forefinger. ‘‘ What 

d’you think of that?” 

MacBride snorted. ‘‘An insult, sir! At my age, 
with my record, to be marked at fifty pounds! Blow 
me, the Spaniards offered that much for old Puchcta, 
and the Frinch doubled it for that cross-eyed sea cook, 
Pierre le Borne—men that han’t taken or sunk half 
the tonnage I have, no, nor a quarter! Of all nip- 
cheese, miserly, miserable penny-gluttons, these I:ng- 
lish do surely wear the crown!”’ 

Ortho crammed the paper back in his pocket. “(h, 
don’t sweat yourself on that score. They'll put your 
price up as time goes on, never fear. Well, you've 
heard the description; now how to alter yourself so’'s 
you won't fit it? Can you grow a beard?” 

“Beard, is it?’’ MacBride exclaimed. ‘‘Begob, 
when I was in prison at Verdun I nourished a beard 
you could tie knots in. A brown beard, that!’ 

“Very good—grow another,” Ortho cut in. “Can't 
change your blind eye or pox marks, but pox marks ire 
common enough. Those clothes must go.” 

“Brown breeches?’’ MacBride queried, a plaintive mote 
in his voice. 

“Unless you fancy being hung in ’em.”’ 

“Took ’em off a Portuguese count two months pas: — 
fitted me perfect. S’pose you’re right—pity!”’ 


F COURSE I’m right,” Ortho snapped. 
the fool, or you’ll get us both hoisted. I'll bring you 
a rig myself tomorrow, or send it by Bohenna. Now you lie 
low here, and as soon as the hunt dies down I'll do what | 
can toward shipping you back to Salee.”’ 
“*Salee?”’ 
‘Where else ?”’ 
MacBride shook his head. 


“Don’t piay 


“I’m not going back to Sa:ce, 
my son—unless dragged. Had a bit of misfortune off 
Mogador last summer. Waiting for Canary wine ships, | 
was, and met with a Spanish third-rate instead. Now 
there’s another xebec gone. Do you know what they do in 
Barbary to reis who lose too many ships? A negro pi: Fs 
‘em up and tosses ‘em backward so that their necks 

broke. If he misses the toss he gets thrown himself; so he 
don’t miss often. A little pastime invented by His Sublime 
Holiness Mulai Abdullah—whom Allah magnify! Nay, 
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I'll not return to Barbary. I’d sooner have my neck 
stretched at Wapping amid speeches and good cheer than 
snapped by a black sambo in Fez.”’ 

: you won’t go to Salee, where will you go?”’ Ortho 


demanded. “Spain? France? I might run you to Roscoff 
on a smuggling craft.”’ 

\lacBride spat. ‘‘France! Why, bless you, they crapauds 
has a longer score against me than England, and Spain 
long:st of any—except Portugal, or maybe Holland.” 

ut hang it, you must go somewhere! Can’t stop here 


forever !’’ Ortho exclaimed. 


“7 F{AVEN’T any yearn to,” said the unpopular seaman 

l almly. ‘If you think I’m wishful to spend my declin- 
ing vears burrowing into a cliff like a pesky rabbit, you’re 
swinging on the wrong chain, Said, my heart.”” He slapped 
Ortho on the shoulder. ‘‘ Never you fret. I’ll just bide here 
quictlike for a spell, and something will show up. Provi- 
dence will show a light. Seems to me you young fellows 
nowadays ain’t got enough faith. Now I was raised strictly 
religious and have put my trust in Providence all my life; and 
believe me, Said, the number o’ times it has scooped me out 
of the jaws of the gallows are past counting. 

“There was that time off Teneriffe. I got becalmed in the 
midst of the East Indies fleet, mainmast by the board and 
company run from quarters. What did Providence do? 
Why, sent a fog and I put forth sweeps and slipped away, 
leaving the Indiamen banging at their own shadows. Then 
there was that President, privateer. Didn’t suspect her 
strength till we were yard arm and yard arm, and I couldn’t 
get clear. She tore me up cruel. Swept me fore and aft 
with swivels loaded with old nails and musket balls. I was 
in a sorry plight. Then what happened? A nine-pounder 
on her quarterdeck blew up, killing her captain, first mate, 
steersman and three gunners. Providence once more! 
Again, when I was in the Unicorn, Guineaman—— But, as 
[said before, they’re past counting. I’ll just lie to and wait. 
Folk don’t come this way much, I suppose?”’ 

Ortho shook his head. ‘‘ Nobody knows of this adit, I 
believe; and you couldn’t tempt a Gwythian person across 
the Luddra after dark for minted gold.” 

“How so?” 

“Said to be ‘walked’.”’ 

“Aha! Who by?” 

‘A wicked huntsman who fell over here in the old times. 
You can hear him hallooing to his hounds, they say. You 
arén't afraid of ghosts, are you?”’ 

MacBride scratched his chin. ‘‘ Afraid? No. But a hunts- 
man—what do he know about salt water, and what do I know 
about dogs? Ah, well! 
No, ghosts don’t scare me 
ll. The only one I ever 

was outside Dublin. 

a pping back to my 
ship from Booterstown 
one night, when a great, 
white, soft thing tumbles 
out of a hedge atop o’ me, 
screeching, ‘Repent! Re- 
pent! 


!’ ‘| ook where you're 
coming to, clumsy,’ says I, 
and gave it a dig with my 
umbrello, expecting to see 
the umbrello come out the 
other side. But instead of 
that the ghost fetches a 
belch like he’s stove in, 
and doubles up in the 
mud, coughing, ‘My 
heavens, where am [?’ 
Know what it was? Why, 
a Donnybrook sign 
painter who dreamed that 
Judgment was come, so 
jumped out of bed and 
rushed to warn the world, 
wrapped up in the quilt.”’ 


(2 tae sniggered; 
then feeling in his 
pockets, he produced half 
a loaf, a wedge of cheese, 


some onions, a twist of 
tobacco and two of Nao- 
mis tarts. These he laid 
beside the lantern. ‘I'll 
come as often as I can, 


and 3ohenna will keep you 
provisioned. Did he give 
you that fishing line?’’ 

‘Aye, caught two rock 
ray and a small bass last 
night.”’ 

Well, don’t venture 
out except after dark, and 
then not far,’’ Ortho 
warned, 

“ \ body’d think it was 
your neck that was in the 
noose,” said MacBride, 
accompanying him to the 
entrance, 

_Ortho turned on him 
fiercely. ‘*Blast you! 
Don’t you see that both 
of us are in it now—you 
for being what you are, 
and me for harboring you? 
I wish to heaven I 
he stopped short. 
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MacBride completed the sentence for him. ‘You wish 
to heaven you had let me go spin t’other night, eh? Wish 
you hadn’t acted quite so hasty? Bit frightened, are ye? 
Heart failing? Stuck fast with a plaguy old barnacle, and 
don’t know how or when you'll get quit of him—that so? 
It ain’t any use you denying it, Said, my son, because I 
know you better’n you think.’”’ He patted Ortho on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Rest easy, boy, rest easy. Forty-eight years 
I’ve walked this vale o’ sorrow, and for the last eighteen of 
‘em there’s been a price on my head. Nath’less, if you look 
you'll notice that nobody ain’t bought it yet.” 

As Ortho started to climb the granite barrier on his 
homeward way he heard a low chuckle behind him. ‘“‘ What 
are you laughing at?’’ he inquired. 

‘““Me?” said MacBride. ‘Oh, nothing to signify. Only 
something you said just now set me thinking. Good night.’ 


XTIT 


RTHO saw the damson cloak disappearing round the 

corner of Quay Street and followed hotfoot, plying the 
brass knocker one-half minute after Miss Nicola Barradale 
had closed the door behind her. Vashti answered his sum- 
mons and, seeing the futility of pretending that her mistress 
was indisposed, had perforce to let him in. Nicola received 
him with unconcealed pleasure. Mrs. Beckford was polite, but 
plainly wished him farther. When Ortho inquired after 
Nicola’s headaches she denied having had any, and shot a 
glance at her duenna which made that poor lady quail. 

So there was, as Ortho had surmised, a plot between the 
two retainers to keep him at arm’s length. He wished them 
joy of their conspiracy. As an excuse for his call he pre- 
sented Mrs. Beckford with a bottle of lotion for Rupert’s 
complaint—he had compounded it himself of black sul- 
phur, oil and turpentine, and if it would do no good it 
would do little harm—and went on to say that he was 
anxious to buy a christening gift for his darling niece, but, 
being unversed in such matters, besought the opinion of peo- 
ple of taste. 

Questioned by Mrs. Beckford—who, having had no babies 
of her own, was an authority on other people’s—he came off 
shabbily. 

Not till he had spent three minutes checking backward 
on his fingers could he remember the day on which his 
darling niece was born, confessed ignorance of her intended 
name and was equally blank as to the proposed date of 
baptism. 

Mrs. Beckford started to read him a lecture on infant 
culture, but Nicola came to the rescue, promising to go 
shopping with him any morning he liked. She made many 


to 


~I 


inquiries about the MacBride affair. How did it all happen? 
Was Ortho’s head badly damaged? 

For the hundred and twentieth time Ortho explained how 
the sailor escaped him. He made light of his hurt. Mac- 
Bride had struck him a stunning blow, but flat. When he 
removed the bandage, which he hoped to do in a day or so, 
he doubted if there would be anything visible beyond a 
slight graze. 


Ay ee BARRADALE sighed her relief. Mrs. Beckford 
rolled her eyes heavenward. What an appalling man— 
and still at large! They would all be murdered in their beds. 
Only last night Rupert had been very restless; she was sure 
there was someone about. She had paid the watch five 
shillings to keep a special eye on the house, and put an extra 
sixpence into Sunday’s offertory. They were in God’s hands. 

Ortho hastened to reassure her. He did not think the 
villain could still be in the neighborhood, or in Cornwall 
even; they had searched every hole and corner. He would 
undoubtedly make for some large sea port—Plymouth, 
Bristol, London. There was nothing to fear. 

Ortho was treated to China tea and sugar biscuits, and 
left soon after. Mrs. Beckford did not quit the room; never- 
theless, he managed to convey a note to Nicola undetected. 
However, the duenna fired a parting shot which set him think- 
ing. The long-expected Mr. Barradale was positively appear- 
ing at the end of the week. Turning into the Ship and 
Castle to fetch his horse, Ortho bumped young Carclew 
trailing a hound pup at the end of a whiplash. 

‘‘Hello, my wounded hero!”’ said Carclew; ‘‘so they’ve 
got your man at last?”’ 

‘What man?” 

Carclew scoffed. ‘‘What man? Roast me, what man 
has set this Hundred buzzing like Bedlam and every old 
spinster squealing murder if a mouse stirs? What man 
ironed out our intrepid Penhale flat in a pool for the night? 
What man? Ecod!”’ 

“You don’t mean 

‘“My faith, I do,” said Carclew. ‘‘A Pemberth fisherman 
gaffed him off Merther Point at dawn this morning and 
brought him in straightway. He’s been identified.”’ 

Ortho reeled. ‘‘Did he blab-—has he spoken—said any- 
thing?” 

Carclew stared at him. ‘How could he, seeing he’s 
drowned? You don’t appear overjoyed, my friend.”’ 

Ortho recovered himself. ‘‘Me? Er—no; to speak the 
truth, I ain’t. I wanted to tail that badger myself.” 


” 





(Continued on Page 89) 
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THIRTY YEARS OF TRUDGING UP AND DOWN THE SAME FEW ACRES ALL DAY, AND COMING HOME AT NIGHT TO FIND NICOLA 
SITTING BEFORE THE FIRE SMILING AND SAYING NOT A WORD. 


THE PROSPECT APPALLED HIM 
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CHALIAPIN AS KING PHILIP 


OPERA 


ONE are born to musical expertness. Some, 
hailed as geniuses by palpitant discoverers, 
have it thrust upon them by master teachers, 
duly subsidized. Others acquire it through 
hard labor and occasional luck in their choice 
of associates. I acquired it. W hen I began 
my Career at seventeen as the ‘‘servant of the 
2 devil,’’ as my father branded all artistic folk, 
I had just tw oO things to my credit in the operatic ledger—a 
voice and a dramatic instinct. Musically I was illiterate. 
True, I could read notes and knew their values; but this 
means little more to a musical aspirant than a command of 
the alphabet means to an embryo novelist. 

And even as the would-be writer armed only with a knowl- 
edge of his letters must needs first piece together the words, 
then the sentences and paragraphs and at last plot struc- 
ture, characterization, description and smooth-flowing nar- 
rative, so was I compelled to construct my methods of singing 
and interpretation. A terrific task for even so confident a 
youngster as myself—to build a structure of artistic mastery 
with no tool but artistic ignorance! 

Imitation, owing to my youth and scanty education, was 
necessarily the corner stone of this edifice. The singing 
methods of the various second-rate singers with whom I was 
associated were faithfully copied. If they scooped from tone 
to tone, I caterwauled with the best of them. If they sang 
from somewhere down in their boots, I growled too in slavish 
emulation. If they yelled, I yelled; if they screeched on the 
top notes, I wheezed right after them; if they gulped their 
breath in chunks, I too gasped like a fish out of water when 
I sang. Vocally this was a dangerous, dangerous business. 
That my voice survived such inhuman treatment at all was 
due undoubtedly to the same vitality and strength that en- 
abled my body to thrive on the semi-starvation and beat- 
ings allotted it during my various apprenticeships. 














Back to Fundamentals 


HIS vocal imitating on my part continued until 1892 
and I was nineteen years old. In that year my trouping 
brought me to Tiflis, Caucasia, and the attention of that 
splendid artist and singer, Ussatof. This famous man took 
me in hand, out of the goodness of his heart and his belief in 
my possibilities as a singer, and gave me my first real music 
lesson and acquainted me for the first time in my life with 
the meaning of sound musicianship. And all this just five 
short years before my success in what has been called my 
greatest rdle, Boris. Ussatof’s first move in my training was 
to scrap all the vocal chicanery I had acquired in my travels 
and make me get down to vocal fundamentals. This going 
back to beginnings was no great hardship to me, since even 
the simplest, most prosaic fact about the voice or its use had 
always enthralled me, and does to this day. Under Ussatof’s 
banner I was an excited, raw recruit to whom vocal routine 
was an adventure and the physiology of the voice a source of 
endless amazement. 
That simple explanation of the origin of the voice—or 
those sound waves to which we give that name—which de- 
fines it as the result of the pressure of the outflowing breath 


**DON CARLOS” 


-I had never dreamed that I 





IN THE 


on the flexible edges of the 
vocal chords, of which 
there are two, I regarded 
as a remarkable scientific 
discovery. The informa- 
tion that these vocal 
chords are stretched from 
the back to the front of the ” 
larynx, commonly termed 

the Adam’s apple, caused 

me to prod that protuber- 

ance excitedly with a fore- 

finger. The fact that they 

spread during my act of 

inspiration and then, at my 

decision to sing, closed together 
in a flash until the delicate edges 
almost touched, seemed to me 
a feat of instant adjustment 
nothing short of the miracu- 
lous. As the powers of these 
delicate threads, as fragile as 
two wisps of gossamer and as 
strong and flexible as great 
elastic bands, were revealed to 
me, my amazement waxed. 


had such an extraordinary machine hidden away 
in my throat. I did not delve very deeply, how- 
ever, into physiological lore. Ussatof believed that, 
since we have no conscious control over the vocal 
chords or any part of the larynx, it was not neces- 
sary for a singer to know the names and functions 
of every little piece of cartilage and each strand of muscle em- 
ployed in the gentle art of song. In fact, he considered, and 
I have come to know, that the less thought about that’ part 
of the throat the better. Consciousness of the sensations in 
the throat muscles automatically creates an unnecessary 
tension that will in time be certain to injure the voice. 

The first danger signal marking out this particular vocal 
pitfall is an aching throat and hoarseness when the song is 
finished. Both the ache and the huskiness are signs of an 
abused vocal machine, and not to be disregarded with im- 
punity. The danger of overstressing the physical aspects of 
singing is the chief reason I usually evade the issue when 
questioned as to my method of voice production, saying, 
“How do I sing? Why, I—sing, just sing, as I breathe or 
sleep or accomplish any other manifestation, naturally, with 
as little effort as possible.” 

After registering the danger of too intense preoccupation 
with the various physical activities connected with singing, 
I next discovered that the voice, as produced by the vocal 
chords alone, is a puny thing in comparison with what it 
will become if the head cavities, those sound reflectors of the 
voice, are properly used. And upon being told that it is 
possible to get direct control over certain of these cavities 
and indirect control over others, I set myself to learning 
what I could about them. 

It may seem strange that the flat fact of the pharynx’s 
being above the larynx and divided into two outlets, the 
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Toles 


By FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


lower being the mouth, the largest resonance cavity, and the upper the 
nose, containing the vocally important nasal cav ities, should have en- 
grossed a youth whose favorite literature was of the ‘“‘ Bang! And-anot 
redskin-bit-the-dust”’ brand. 
starved for musical knowledge. 
dominated by an unfulfilled passion for song, a passion that had |ven 
thwarted by environment, circumstances and education. 
its finer manifestations had been so persistently withheld from mx 
doubtless one reason I desired it so mightily. 
trait of the so-called human race is that one of desiring the withheld or the 
forbidden; a trait, incidentally, of which parents should take advan 
when it comes to persuading their small Pade -rewskis to practice scales and 
such. Life, and not my parents, withheld music from me, and when at last 
she gave it to me I fell upon it ravenously. 
sober facts as that the soft palate which ends in the uvula lies between 
the mouth and nose and has the greatest influence in determining the 
tone quality; that there are cavities in the forehead and cheek bones that 
add to tone color and resonance; 
ing things as hard palate that lies behind the upper jaw and forms the 
greater part of what is called the roof of the mouth, and that the mucous 
membrane covering it extends still farther back, forming that important 


er- 
A , Vas 
My entire nineteen years had | »en 


But it must be remembered that | 


That musis in 
vas 
Probably the most human 


ige 


Wolfishly I clutched at such 


that the mouth contains such interest- 


soft palate with its pendulant uvula which one must be care- 
ful to keep flexible while singing. 

No tale penned by Gogol impressed me more than the dis- 
covery of the apparently unlimited power of the soft palate 
and tongue, although unable to add to the tone resonance in 
themselves, to alter the shape of the nasal and mouth reso- 
nance cavities and thereby ruin or enhance the acoustic proper- 
ties of that theater of the voice, the head. 

And although I was delighted to be 
able to prove to my own satisfaction that 
the cavities in the bones of the face played 
no mean role in adding to the power of 
the voice by the unromantic method of 
noting the loss of tone when I was suffer- 
ing from a cold and they were conse- 
quently inflamed, I was considerably 
provoked to discover that there could be 
no conscious control of these cavities; 
] that I must be content to know that they 
would play their part in glorifying my 
voice, if those that I could control volun- 
tarily were placed in the proper position 
to give the sound waves clear passage. 
I felt that their independence of my will 
hindered my ever attaining my dearest 
ambition, to be absolute master of my 
voice. However, I decided 
philosophically to make the 
best of their inadaptability 
and try for the next best 
thing to absolute mastery, 
the finished artistry that 
conceals such human limi- 
tations. 


eMethod 


ITH understanding of 

the machinery of iny 
voice, I began consciously 
toevolve the method which 
I presume it would be per- 
missible for me, with thirty 
years in the theater behind 
me, torefer to as The Voice 
as I Use It. 

One of the first things I 
brought to the building of 
this vocal method, which is too uncomplicated to be maligned 
by any such imposing term, was the correct use of the !.ps 
in singing. Few voice students realize how much the |ips 
can hinder or help the tone by rigidity or flexibility. | :c- 
member that during the period in which I taught mine own 
how to best serve my voice, i solemnly courted absur« ‘y 
by standing before a mirror by the hour, grimacing, «:d 
carefully noting the while the effect of each shape of \1y 
mouth on the tone. 

This settled, I turned my attention to the control of ‘ie 
soft palate and tongue. It should be said here that by c1- 
trol I do not mean cultivating any rigidity or fixity of p:si- 
tion. On the contrary, by ‘‘control’’ I mean an avoidaiice 
of just those things. There is a phrase often used in speak ng 
of one’s gait or gestures or smile that describes it as “ p<r- 
fectly natural,” meaning that any stiffness, awkwardnes: 
self-consciousness i is wholly lacking from the movement. ro 
control one’s throat and mouth and tongue is always to 
bring them back from a strained or tense position to the «ne 
that feels perfectly natural. 

I soon found that maintaining this normal natural sensa- 
tion in my soft palate and tongue when I sang was noi s0 
easy as it sounded. In the first place, if one strives to be at 
ease one never is. The first fault I had to contend with was a 
tendency to stiffen the muscles at the root of the tongue. 
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eA the World Loves aS. mca By Mildred Mowll 


Samples Made Under the ‘Direction of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts 


The birthday 
sampler is 1134 
by 14% inches; 
the betrothal one, 
1134 by 16 
inches; the in- 
dustrious house- 
wife, 844 by 14 
inches, and the 
baby’s record, 
1534 by 1134 


inches. All are j 

worked in cross- | 
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Bending o’er her work with care, Re SES Ge Or ERE oak any om 
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Who stitched her sampler history. wh 4 ee j 
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ERHAPS the little maid was a? 4 
our own grandmother, in which % e 
case her sampler is our most + ete | 
prized possession. “If only all grand- ¢ a i 
mothers had been so industrious,” + ¥ | | 
you sigh, wishing there was a sam- Br et 288 
pler in your family. oe = AREER ¢ | 


And then comes a most intriguing 


thought. 


will ever do. 


llere are four samplers that per- 
petuate four events in the average 
the sixteenth birth- 
day, the betrothal, home making 
id the new baby’s record. 
are real samplers, so artistic in de- 
sigtt and sympathetic in treatment 
that they will give valuable help to 
those of you who want to make a 
sampler of your own. 


woman’s life: 


transfer is given, because your sam- 
pler must be individual. 

Let it be quaint, 
modern twist by depicting the things 
you are interested in. 
athletic, cross-stitch a little lady in 
golfing or tennis togs, with a verse 
about her prowess; if you are musi- 
cal, interpret yourself beside a tiny 
piano or with a violin in your hand. 
Or begin one about your children, 
and have a fascinating and up- to-date version 
of a family tree, with its branches depicting 
the arts or professions the children adopt. 

Originally, as the name implies, a variety of 
stitches adorned the sampler, each one a sample 
of a certain kind of needlework. Cross-stitch, 
1owever, was always the principal stitch, be- 
Cause it was so simple to do, 
the other stitches were disc arded and the entire 


Why not make a sampler 
of your very own? Why not write, 
with delicate stitchery 
coloring, your own history, making 
tiny pictures in thread of the most 
important things in your life? Look 
ahead—just a little bit—and be a 
source of joy to your own posterity. 
It will be the most interesting and 
fascinating bit of handwork you 
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sampler made in cross-stitch. Vary the effect, 
if you like, by making some of the design with 
double strands of mercerized embroidery cotton, 
some with single thick strands and some with 
such fine cotton that it looks like a spider’s web. 

The sampler should be made on creamy 
linen, heavy enough in weave for the threads 
to be counted easily; or the cross-stitch may 
be worked over canvas. 
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On the Management of a Flisband 


mals A RULE only a man’s second wife ever 
controls him. She frequently does. This 
means that he is not so sure of this second 
wife’s patience, and that he has slumped 
down on his matrimonial all-fours for the 
sake of peace. But if you are his first wife 
the best you can do is to manage him quietly 
and as secretly as possible. Do not be guided 
too strictly by the Beatitudes. You can be a good wife with- 
out being unbearably good. This is a frightful mistake. 
You cannot possibly get on with your husband merely by 
practicing your virtues until they become tearful and long- 
suffering. That sort of thing gets on a man’s nerves. 

Practice your own charms a good deal. This will cause 
him much uneasiness at first, because while he married you 
on account of these very attractions, he instinctively expects 
you to put them aside with your other maiden ways. He is 
logical about this, realizing as he must that what pleases him 
will also please other men. Therefore he wants you to sew 
up the neck of your frock and wear sensible shoes. Don’t 
do it. Love yourself. Else he will cease to love you and 
regard you too casually merely as a part of himself. It is all 
very well and scriptural to be ‘‘one flesh” with your hus- 
band, but it doesn’t say anywhere that you should be one 
mind, one spirit and one nature with him. 

I have my doubts whether marriage was originally created 
chiefly for the benefit of wives, but this is the way it has 
worked out. You should bear in mind that your husband 
might have done very well as a bachelor, and had an easier 
life than you and the children are likely 
to give him, when you consider the costs, 
including living expenses, doctors and 








By CORRA Harris 


anguishingly studied by the young wife by which she figures out 
her imaginary sorrows and winds up by asking her astonished 
husband if he still loves her. On the contrary never cease 
to boast to his very face of your confidence in his love. Hold 
him relentlessly to it, even if he does very little to prove his 
affection as time goes on. 

This is usually an oversight on his part. It is as natural 
for a man to love his wife as it is for a house to stand on its 
foundations. 

Your duty and your business in life are to keep this 
foundation firm instead of cultivating tears in your eyes and 
a forsaken expression. It is not pretty nor brave to look 
like that. And men never cease to worship beauty and 
courage in the women they marry. 

One of the vagaries of the married woman is to expect 
happiness. She bases this anticipation on the promise of 
her lover. I do not know why every lover pledges himself to 
this impossible achievement in the face of all the facts of life, 
but they will do it. They are sincere, but they are no more in 
a position to fulfill the promise than the average politician is 
to keep his campaign pledges after he is elected. In the first 
place, happiness is transient, an emotional experience. No- 
body could possibly endure it for any length of time. In 
the second place, women are by nature and condition singu- 
larly subject to unhappiness. 


Never adopt any of your husband’s vices if you expect him 
to adopt a single one of your virtues. Men are not ravenous 
for virtues anyway, and the least excuse you give them for 
evading one is the only excuse they want. 

You may be an intellectual woman with more wit than 
your husband and still be far inferior to him mentally. 
A dull man may have a brain like an iron wedge, which gets 
him where he is determined to go in the world, while your 
smart-Aleck intelligence or your satin culture never ad- 
vances you farther than the rostrum of the women’s club, 
If you have any real sense you will watch yourself at this 
point. Donot make him flounder by discussing disembodied 
ideas until you excite his secret impatience, because he knows 
you are cheating him. An idea now and then does very well, 
and current topics are always good to have on hand for the 
cooler forms of conversation, especially if you are not in a 
good humor with each other, but do not stuff him with these 
vapors of your mind. An idea is merely a ghost of the brain 
until you produce it in a deed or in your character. Even if 
he is a scholarly man, do not afflict him this way, because in 
that case he is probably stuffed already and needs a change 
of diet. 

The most refreshing way to entertain your husband is 
with gossip about real people, pigs, chickens, things. Noth- 
ing is too trivial to tell him provided you do it amusingly. 
Develop your histrionic talent. Every woman has it; some- 
times a napkinful of talents of this kind. Dig them up and 
use them for hissake. No selection you could make from the 
best thinkers could entertain him so much. He will of course 

charge you with being a gossip, but this 
is a method long employed by men to 





dentists. Therefore it is a remarkable 
circumstance, extremely flattering to you 








deflect attention from their own passion 





for talking about people. They are the 
most incessant rumor bearers in this 





and to his own higher nature, that he 





wanted to marry at all. It is proof be- 
yond question that he has a_ higher 
nature which later, in your sadder mo- 
ments, you may doubt. Do not do this. 
Cleave to it, swear by it, and never per- 
mit him to suspect for one moment that 
you no longer believe in his ‘nobler 
self.” Because he never does believe in 
it very strongly. 

And if you fail him he may let go and 
be what he knew he was all the time, 
which is rarely ever a notably good man, 
except possibly as a citizen and in those 
masculine areas of life where he can and 
probably will hold his note with distinc- 
tion—but not in the home with you, not 
in his heart with you. 

This will be your fault. You will have 
betrayed him in the most subtle way. 
You will have let him down to his own 
level. This is not the purpose for which 
you were created, and he knows that; 
nor the reason he married you, and you 
ought to know that. Your plain duty is 
to admire and flatter your husband. 
This may force you to warp your judg- 
ment, but doit. Many a wife is a failure 
who serves her husband like a slave be- 
cause she will not cultivate sufficient 
imagination to idealize him and speak 
her lines with intelligence and proper 
enthusiasm. 


When the Glamour Wears Off 


ye do not praise him too loudly or 
frequently to others. It sounds fishy, 
as if you feared his glories were not 
known. They are not. This is reason 
enough for crowning him in secret with 
your confidence. Above all, do not get 
the habit of quoting him. Many wives 
do this. It isa mistake, and diminishing 
to them. Quote yourself or Samuel 
Johnson or some acknowledged author- 











what they tell, which is what you must 
have. Your husband will not excuse you 
if you follow the example of his sex in this 
business. Men and women constantly 
produce the most diverting copy simply 
by living. It is harmless, but comical, or 
pathetic; sometimes great. 


| world, having very little delicacy about 
| 
| 


(ertain Terrible Weapons 


OME very admirable men are disa- 
greeable husbands. It is a form of 
domestic hysteria with them and is in- 
curable. This is a fact which has not re- 
| ceived the attention it deserves. A 
splendid citizen, an able business man, a 
man famous for his good temper and 
comradeship among men will go home to 
| have hysterics upon the slightest provo- 
| cation or no provocation at all—just as 
| a wife frequently flings a fit and deliber- 
| ately contracts a real headache because 
this is the only way she can get the bet- 
ter of her husband who has grieved her. 
The difference is that she wears out his 
sympathy and finally becomesa negligible 
invalid, while the hysterical husband 
frequently reduces his wife to a state of 
terrified slavery with his tantrums. 
Hold your tongue, your temper and 
your tears, and let him spend himself. 
Instead of the baby crying upstairs in his 
crib, this is his parent bellowing down- 
stairs in the parlor. Regard the perform- 
ance in that light. Do not be frightened 
simply by the vocal cords of a man. 
Translate what he says—privately of 
course—into your own falsetto feminine 
tones, and you will discover at once that 
what he said was not really awful. My 
belief is that but for the louder sound box 
in his larynx man would never have lorded 
it over creation as he has done, especially 
thehigh-treble, feminine partof it. Nature 
provides him with a rolling, thunderous 








ity. Your husband may be a highly 
respectable man, with some wit or learn- 
ing. Still he is not dead, nor scriptural. 
He is alive, frequently in indignant com- 
petition with the living. He may even 





HOLD YOUR TONGUE, YOUR TEMPER AND YOUR TEARS, 
AND LET HIM SPEND HIMSELF 


voice to make what he says sound better 
than it is—just as Nature gives youa de!i- 
cate and frail body when you may !e 
armed with certain weapons of mind and 
temper which render you truly terrib!ec. 








be apocryphal, for all you know. There- 
fore it is safer and much more dignified 








“‘Compensation”’ is the name by which 











i doctors call such an arrangement in medi- 





not to hoist him as an authority before 
your friends. You declass yourself when 
you do. You acknowledge that what he 
thinks or says is that much superior to anything you can 
think or say. You may be sure he makes no such mistake. 
Many a man is married a lifetime to a woman whom he 
would never think of quoting to his friends. 

The affirmative form of speech is more effective in the 
married relation than the shrewdest question you can ask 
or the strongest doubt you can entertain. Therefore when 
the gallant glamour of your lover wears off and you behold 
him simply as a husband who takes you for granted and is 
no longer amazed by your beauty or sweetness or goodness, 
do not be dismayed. This really means a closer, more lasting 
relationship. Do not descend, then, to that arithmetic so 





Stick to the essentials in your married life, and happiness 
is not one of them. At best it is only an occasional incident. 
The essentials are what they are everywhere else—knowl- 
edge, patience, courage and a mind that looks for things of 
good report. 

So long as there is another woman in the world, there are 
faint, potential grounds for jealousy. Therefore it is useless 
to advise you not to be jealous of your husband. You will be 
sometimes, even if you conjure up a reason for it out of the 
possessive case of your imagination. But do not confess it. 
It is a plain and ignoble admission of defeat. It is stooping 
to be conquered. 


cal science. 

Do not for any cause forsake or (i- 
vorce your husband, except to save your 
children. You have no longer the right to save yourse!!. 
You took him for better or for worse. Don’t snivel; don't 
backbite him. Stand up and die by your contract. You will 
have performed a proper service to yourself and an honorable 
obligation to society. Every divorce granted is a breach of 
faith against society. It weakens the moral law of mar- 
kind, destroys more and more the reputation for sanctity 
which belongs to all homes, and sets an unhallowed examp!e 
for the next generation. What is your peace or happiness 
or even your life worth compared to the harm you do by 
divorcing a husband or a wife, no matter what grounds you 
have for saving your own skin? 
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a1UST where in the west the 
as6)1| Mormonswere going when 
Reed they left Nauvoo, they 
ey Reese] did not know, but Oregon 
tex wexwe| and California were in the 
a 4 3874) mind of Brigham Young. 
a, . 3 S¥ent| He knew that he wanted 
enwtte extent} to take his people beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
at that time California was a part of 
Mexico and Oregon was a subject of dis- 
pute between the United States and 
Great Britain. 
At eleven o’clock on the morning of 


February 15, 1846, Brigham Young 
crossed the Mississippi River and camped 
with his two thousand saints on Sugar 
Creek. Snow still covered the ground, 


and the river was still frozen hard. The 
temperature was twenty degrees below 


zero. Nine babies were born in the freez- 
ing, shivering camp. One of them was 
born in a hut by the side of the road, 


where some women held dishes over the 
mother to prevent the heavy rain from 
soaking her and her child while it was 
born. 

For two weeks the Mormons remained in this 
camp, building and repairing wagons and gathering 
together provisions by working for Iowa farmers. 
On March 1st the camp was broken up, and the whole 
party moved forward five miles; the roads were so 
bad that it was impossible to go faster. Mud was 
deep, and during the first days of the journey the 
Mormons exchanged their horses for oxen, whenever 
possible. 

Even with oxen progress was distressingly slow, 
and during the first month of travel they never 
made more than six miles each day. The camps 
lived meanwhile on wild turkeys, prairie hens and deer 
brought in by the hunters of the party. 

During April it rained every day, and besides the ordinary 
discomforts of rain in an open camp it also subjected the 
emigrants to floods, swollen streams and high rivers impossi- 
ble to cross until they had subsided. There were long, 
miserable delays in rain-swept camps, with nothing to do but 
wail and try to keep dry. During the rain the cold con- 


tinued and froze the mud fast around the wagons at night, so 
thai cach morning it required considerable effort to pull them 
out of the frozen ruts. Orson Pratt wrote in his journal for 
April 9th: 

_ With great exertion a part of the camp were enabled to get about 
six miles, while others were stuck fast in the deep mud. We en- 
camped at a point of timber about sunset, after being drenched 
sever! hours in the rain. The mud and water in and around our 
tents were ankle deep, and the rain still continued to pour down 
Without cessation. We were obliged to cut brush and limbs of trees, 
and throw them upon the ground in our tents, to keep our beds from 


sinkiiig in the mire. 


_ The rain made it almost impossible to keep conte fires 
lighted. Twice the roads were so bad that the people had to 
remain in camp for two weeks without fires. At other times 
they were only able to travel one mile during the day. 


The Miracle of the Quail 


HE nights were so cold that grass could not grow, and 
4 the teams of oxen and horses had to live on bark and the 
limbs of trees. The animals became so weak from lack of 
fodder that progress was even slower. Then rattlesnakes be- 
came common, and many of the animals were poisoned. 
_The Mormons who had been ruthlessly expelled from 
Nauvoo by the mob after the departure of Brigham Young 
and the first party, were now encamped on Sugar Creek and 
were suffering from lack of food. Suddenly flocks of quail 
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FIRST MORMON WAGON TRAIN ON THE WAY TO THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


Brigham Goung 


By M.R.WERNER 


came across the sky and settled near their tents, waiting doc- 
ilely for the hungry Mormons to capture them and eat them. 
The people praised God and ate the quail. When Brigham 
Young heard of this miracle, he exclaimed in his journal: 
“Tell this to the nations of the earth. Tell it to the kings and 
nobles and great ones.”” In the distress of their circum- 
stances the Mormons forgot that quail were common in the 
neighborhood and had been seen to settle peacefully at that 
season in other years. 

The worries of Brigham Young were great, and George Q. 
Cannon reported that by May, 1846, Brigham Young’s coat, 
which in Nauvoo he found difficulty in buttoning, “lapped 
over twelve inches.’’ Brigham Young himself remarked in a 
public meeting that he could scarcely keep from lying down 
and awaiting the resurrection. Besides the constant diffi- 
culty of finding food for his people, he was worried by the 
impatience of those who wished to travel faster than their 
brethren and by the despair of those who could not travel 
so fast. Some who became discouraged turned their wagons 
back east. 

The journey was not entirely gloomy, however, for Brig- 
ham Young had brought along with his expedition Captain 
Pitt’s brass band. It is said that members of this band were 
found by a Mormon missionary in an English town and that, 
after they had listened to his arguments and he had listened 
to their music, they took up their instruments and followed 
the missionary to the United States. To the music of this 
band, whenever the weather permitted, the people danced 
quadrilles, polkas, Scotch reels and minuets, led by Brigham 
Young, and preceded by prayer. The waltz was banned as 
unseemly. 

A member of the party had a copy of Madame Cottin’s 
Elisabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, a favorite sentimental 
novel of the first half of the nineteenth century, particularly 
comforting to the Mormons because it described in florid 
language the sufferings of a despised people and the heroics of 
a virtuous maiden. The book was very popular throughout 


SALT LAKE 
OR SS aN I 


1853 


the world, but in the Mormon camp this 
one copy received wide circulation, for it 
was one of the few books, besides the 
Bible, in possession of the people. Men 
and women read it with delight by moon- 
light in their wagons and passed it on to 
the next wagon after they had finished. 
On Tuesday, May 5, 1846, William 
Clayton made this entry in his journal: 


Went over to J. D. Lee’s and learned that 
some of the clerks had been to the president 
and told him that I had ordered that they 
should include in their reports each wife a man 
has. I did not do any such thing, only re- 
quested each name should be in full, according 
to the order of a previous council. The presi- 
dent said it did not matter about the names 
being in full, but I think it will prove it does. 
Doctor Richards thinks asI do. The president, 
I understand, appeared quite angry. 


William Clayton was Clerk of the Camp 
of Israel, which was the name the Mor- 
mons gave their expedition. In the course 
of the day he kept a very complete journal 
of their travels, to which we owe credit 
for the most intimate details of the daily 
life of the Mormons during this period. 
In an introduction to his journal, published by his 
descendants, Clayton is thus described: 


He was methodical, always sitting in his own armchair, 
having a certain place at the table and otherwise showing 
his love for order, which he believed the first law of heaven. 
His person was clean and tidy; his hands small and dim- 
pled. He wore very little jewelry, but what little he had 
was the best money could buy. He would not carry a 
watch that was not accurate, and his clothing was made 
from the best material. 


It is fortunate that such a man accompanied the 

expedition in a position where he could observe and 

record his observations, and it is also easy to understand that 

the omission of the full names of all the wives would prove 
distressful to him. 

Brigham Young ruled every action of his people. William 
Clayton had a music box and a set of china which he thought 
of selling to an Iowa family, but before doing so he went to 
Brigham Young’s wagon to ask permission. The president 
was busy, but Heber Kimball, his first counselor, gave Clay- 
ton permission to sell the music box and the china. Fre- 
quently the band was requested to play by the people of the 
towns and villages near which the Mormons camped. The 
members of the band earned money and provisions in this 
way. Once they played for a pail of honey and again for 
eight bushels of corn. Before the band played in any town, 
it was necessary for Clayton, who was manager of the band, 
to get the permission of Brigham Young. 


Misery Bottom’ 


bd JUNE the rain stopped, but then the mosquitoes became 
a distracting pest. On June 13, 1846, Clayton wrote that 
they were very troublesome, ‘“‘there being so many of them 
and so bloodthirsty.”’ Plague and fever now attacked the 
camp, for they were in a marshy section of the country on the 
east bank of the Missouri River, known as ‘‘ Misery Bot- 
tom.” So many of the Mormons died that it was impossible 
to dig graves fast enough to bury them. There was much 
grumbling, and the usual friction which results when per- 
sonalities are thrown together; most of the grumbling was 
because of short rations. 

In the summer the Mormons arrived near the present site 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and established themselves in winter 
quarters there and across the Missouri River on the present 
site of Florence, Nebraska. Here the band played for the 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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g ‘Lhe Gimmicks 


The gayest folk you ever knew, 
Who live on roofs and chimneys, too. 


By Lou RoGERs 
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first few pages of the 
March JOURNAL apprais- 
ingly—an appetizing 
habit which we recom- 
mend—registering satisfaction at 
the roll call which includes Booth 
Tarkington, Janet Scudder—hers 
is a “‘different’’ type of autobiog- 
raphy—William Lyon Phelps and 
































M. A. De Wolfe Howe, eventually 


What seems to have been needed 
all along is a good director. 
“There was the French Revolu- 
tion, for instance; the Crusades, 
the Armada, and Tottering Rome, 
and any number of potentially first- 
class spectacles. None of them 
ever quite came off. 
When you consider the 
time and money spent 




















you will arrive at Page Nine. Here 
you are sure to pause, for this page 
marks the return of the writer 
whose Laura B. Lovely you haven’t 
forgotten. Kingpin is a two-part 
story and March’s thirty-one days 
are not going to seem any the 
shorter because you'll have to wait 
until April first to know how the 
tale is going to end. Not so very 
long afterward there will be a 
chance to see it on the screen. For 
the biggest producing company in 
the United States has secured movie 
rights to the novelette, which will 
be transformed into seven thousand feet of celluloid positive 
by midsummer. Perhaps the movie people did not see ex- 
actly what we saw in Kingpin. But they saw enough to 
make them want it—pronto, as they say in the Great Open 
Spaces of Hollywood. TristTRAM TUPPER has put more than 
a trace of himself into Kingpin. When he came down from 
Bethel, Connecticut, with the script, he said: 

“T was born in the poorest county of Virginia and edu- 
cated both forward and backward. That is, before reaching 
the age of fourteen I was sent to a small college and, one year 
later, entered a preparatory school. At this rate it seemed 
logical to suppose I would be graduated by a kindergarten 
before coming of age. Escaping, I hired out as a farm hand. 
At this time a railroad was being built through Tennessee 
and Northern Georgia. I had studied engineering for one 
year and taking pot luck landed a job on the Black Oak 
Ridge tunnel. This is the setting used in Kingpin. Eighteen 
months later I was told to take charge of a bridge-building 
gang composed exclusively of thirty-two East Tennessee 
mountaineers. I felt I was too young to die. When I paused 
to glance around I had reached the city of Atlanta. Here 
I determined to set Peachtree Creek on fire. Sherman had 
done it, and was still well remembered. Selecting the 
mightier weapon, I became a newspaper reporter and was 
surprised a few weeks later to find a large box of roses on my 
typewriter. The card bore the name of the managing editor, 
also a simple inscription which caused me to move to Macon. 
Shortly the owner of the Macon Telegraph managed to con- 
vey a similar message, without the use of flowers, and after 
three weeks on the road I joined the reportorial staff of a 
young and enterprising paper. New Orleans—I! had always 
dreamed of being here! Two months after my arrival this 
enterprising paper suspended publication, the owner and the 
city editor were tried for criminal libel and imprisoned, the 
business manager turned state’s evidence, and | took to my 
bed with pneumonia. 

‘Three more years passed—filled with vague memories of 
many cities and many newspaper shops—and the time had 
come for me to settle down. I took up the study of law. 
However, these years were not entirely wasted, for during 
the summers I ran a mountain hotel. It had one hundred 
and eighteen bedrooms and no bath; the nearest water in 
one direction seemed to be the sky and in the other, the 
Hudson River, two thousand feet below. For thirty-three 








You'd say it has unusual charm. 
4. ihe house ’'n’ barn, and pigs ’n’ hens 
l'he cows ’n’ mows, and bins ’n’ pens 
Are just the kind they ought to be, 
And so’s each fence and apple tree. 
But just the same there rose a strife 
Bei ween good Cheezie and his wife. 
Why, she could sing and joke and play 
And bake grand pies the livelong day, 
And Cheezie’d scowl and say, ‘I’m old!” 
All the time he’d whine and scold. 
He ( make poor Keezie hand his pipe 
Or give his nose a teenty wipe. 
He never kept his front real neat, 
Because he slobbered when he'd eat. 
So close to the fire he would snooze, 
He burnt the toes clean off his shoes. 
1e wasn't old, as Keezie knew. 
He'd had this grouch a year or two, 
And Keezie Churn-ip ofttimes wept 
When she thought that Cheezie slept. 


| YOU should see the Churn-ip farm 


rough, 





Well, once upon a winter’s day 

Keezie Churn-ip stole away 

To visit at The Clatter-Coop 

With Spinny, Finny, and Ninny Ker-Whoop. 

She hoped that mebby they could say 

What would make Cheezie sing and play. 

She had so bundled up her head 

She did not see right in her shed 

The little Worry-Coot that stood 

Amongst the sticks of Gimmick wood. 

(These little runts, called Worry-Coots, 

Converse in creaky, gibbering hoots: 

Their skin and bones are very tough, 

Sost when they scrape on something gray 

A-trying to drive these Coots away !) 
Keezie'd passed the apple trees, 

That Worry-Coot was on his knees 


Or fall down off a scary height . 
They don’t get hurt—just p’raps a fright. 








in making History it’s 








years no one had been able to make this hotel pay. I was 
no exception. Having passed bar examinations and started 
in to practice law, I gave up the hotel business and enlisted 
as a second-class private for service in Mexico at thirty 
dollars a month. Nor can it be claimed that this was a 
financial sacrifice. Six months later, upon being mustered 
out and before the United States had time to get into another 
war, I hurriedly wrote a few short stories. Reénlisting, 
I used the proceeds from the stories to rent 

and furnish a fine apartment. This was ites 

not a whim, but a lifelong ambition. The pro 
apartment had green curtains of silk at the 
windows and all the books I could borrow; 
and after sleeping in it one night I went off 
to camp with the feeling I could now die 
happy. The World War by burning several 
bridges made it imperative that I do the 
thing I had always desired. I was offered a 
cottage, rent free, in the country. The cot- 
tage in former years had been a part of the 
county poorhouse. Nevertheless, it was a 
fine place, and here at last I could sit down 
and read a book. Instead, I sat down and 
wrote one.” 


HY Girls Leave Rome isn’t the first 

demonstration by BERNICE BROWN 
that modern colloquialisms can be tucked 
naturally into an ancient environment. Re- 
member Funny Face and At Cesar’s Gar- 
den Party? Something a bit deeper than 
mere entertainment flavors these sprightly 
narratives. They challenge moldering 
memories of prep and_ high-school tests. 
Because of them many a battered volume 
will be dug out of top shelves to see if Miss 
Brown has mixed classical metaphors or 
garbled geography. We have contended— 
very pleasantly, we hope—with her over a few of the former. 
At one time the match was all square, but she is now five up. 
These stories seem to have grown out of Miss Brown's dis- 
appointment at the unsatisfactoriness of historic reporting. 
“With all sorts of good material to work with,” she com- 
plains, ‘‘ History, as a show, always has a dull third act. 


The Worry-Coot 


By Lou RoGERs 


When 
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HENRY RALEIGH 


They are the lazy, shiftless kind 

Who live on food they beg or find. 
They wear the Gimmicks’ cast-off shoes 
And ragged duds too old to use. 

To build a home is too much work, 
And so these Worry-Coots just lurk 
Around the loneliest Gimmick farms, 
A-mouthing ancient Gimmick charms 
That often cast queer-acting spells 

On cats and cows and Gimmick wells; 
And if they once get through the door, 
They live’n that house forevermore. 
Why, farm folks have grown old and 


really pretty depress- 
ing. Now, I have tried 
= in my stories to do for 
Hs certain periods what 

i they failed to do for 
themselves. With ter- 
rible extravagance they 
assembled properties, got stages all 
set, and then just went on drably 
with the serious business of evolu- 
I have tried to make use of 


to bring out of them what History 

might show if there had been any 

consistently good police reporting. 

I have striven to reproduce conversation of actual people. 

Take, for example, that tale about Cesar’s letter home, 

‘Veni, vidi, vici.’ It’s absurd on the face of it. If a man is 

going to bother to write at all he isn’t going to get by with 

just three words. What he really wrote must have been 

something like this: 

“Had a rotten trip north over the Alps. All this stuff about 

‘Sunny Gaul’ is the bunk. Haven’t had dry feet since I got here. 

If it weren’t for the top sergeants I couldn’t put 

on this show. Asit is, we seem to be getting along 

= pretty well. The Gauls have got speed but no 

control. Guess they’ll come to terms about Sat- 

urday. Please see that the shield I left in the 

atrium gets a fresh finish in time for my Triumph. 

And don’t feed my British boar hound meat more 
than once a day. 

“Love to all, 


Juutus.” 


G. WELLS might take issue with Miss 

e« Brown concerning dynasties and dull 

third acts, just as some members of the 

JOURNAL family are likely to do. But he 

would not cavil at her dialogue. B. C. or 

A. D., human conversation in essence has 
been—and will be—the same. 

The Este SINGMASTER whose Pennsyl- 

vania Dutch stories are ever welcomed in a 

table of conténts is Mrs. Harold Lewars, of 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Since being 

graduated from Radcliffe she has developed 

a genre type of fiction that has achieved an 

unusually wide appeal. Elsie Singmaster’s 

folks are always real folks. Even the most 

hurried reader will sense that in Salt of the 

Earth. How does she keep them real? We 

3 asked her that recently. Her reply inter- 

ested us, as it will you. 

“In the beginning my characters have a 

somewhat shadowy personality, suggested 

by an acquaintance, or some of the traits of an acquaintance, 

or perhaps by someone seen for only a few moments. They 

may have their origin in the exigencies of the plot in which 

they are to figure. As the story develops they develop with 


(Continued on Page 180) 


And through the cat-hole in the door, 
A-skipping ’cross the kitchen floor. 

And Cheezie woke up from his nap; 

He heard those feet go tap-tap-tap; 

As quick’s he could he hurled his boot. 
The Coot just dodged and made a snoot 
And Cheezie hurled his wooden stool. 
The Coot he danced and sang, ‘‘ Tool-lool!’’ 
He hopped up on the doughnut jar; 

He flapped his ears and yelled, ‘‘La-la!’’ 
Then Cheezie clean forgot his age; 

He seized his rocking-chair with rage 
And smashed it on that doughnut jar. 
The doughnuts rolled out near and far. 
And oh! this scurvy Worry-Coot— 

He jeered a joyous, creaky hoot, 

And dancing on the woesome wreck, 

He jammed a doughnut round his neck. 
He jumped up on the pantry shelf, 
A-biting mouthfuls from his pelf. 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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ninbow Dementia 


E SEEM to be in for another epidemic of rainbow dementia,” 

said the Whimsical Plodder to his young friend, the Incorri- 

gible Optimist. ‘‘From what I hear of you plunging in gilt- 
edged wildcats I judge that you are in the early stages of the disease 
and are not contemplating preventive measures or seeking advice 
concerning the progressive symptoms.” 

‘Rainbow dementia, did you say?”’ asked the Incorrigible Optimist. 
“T never heard of it, but it sounds rather attractive. If I’m getting it, 
as you say, I think I am going to like it. I never felt better in my life 
than I do at present. Lots of pep, good digestion; no sort of weather 
depresses me. Interested in everything and everybody. Business 
booming, friends all cheerful and prosperous. Glooms, that is, most of 
them, hiding out and keeping mum. What more could a fellow want? 
As for investing in gilt-edged wildcats, I don’t quite catch up with you. 
Everything is on the rise just now, and when the time is ripe I'll take 
my profits and have a pleasant stroll down Easy Street.” 

‘Yes, you have all the early symptoms,” said the Whimsical Plodder, 
“and there are millions of others like you. You think this bull move- 
ment on the stock market and all the jazz music that accompanies it 
a permanent symphony of prosperity that you, as an individual, are 
shrewd enough to cash in on by waiting for the ultimate gain when the 
time is ripe. When you have finally recovered from your present attack 
of rainbow dementia, you will know that that time is Never!”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean, Never?”’ demanded the Incorrigible Optimist. 
“Why, I could sell out today at a very handsome little profit. Every 
one of my gilt-edged wildcats, as you sneeringly call them, is well up 
above the figure I bought at.”’ 

“Why not sell out today then,” urged the Whimsical Plodder. 
“Today is today; tomorrow is Never!” 

“You tightwads and professional glooms make me tired,’’ snorted 
the young man. ‘ You lock your money up in a four per cent bank or 
in a four per cent bond and then grouch when a fellow who takes a 
chance makes a killing. I want to make mine when I’m still young 
enough to enjoy it. What use is money to you if you have to wait 
until your second childhood to get it?”’ 

“Symptom Number Two,” sighed the Whimsical Plodder. ‘In your 
present state of dementia you don’t realize that the greatest wealth 
that comes to mankind is youth plus:good health. That you have at 
present in great bounty. Now you want to add to that treasure a lot 
of money gained by the least possible physical and mental effort, and 
you are willing to take anybody’s word for it that whatever you risk 
your money in will lead you to the foot of the rainbow, where a real pot 
of gold is waiting to fly into your arms.” 


S OT at all, not at all,”’ returned the Incorrigible Optimist. ‘I in- 
vestigate very carefully before I speculate. I deal only with the 
most conservative brokers. i look up all the records of earnings and 
dividends paid. I look up the prospects for the future. I’m not in the 
woolly-lamb class with the widows and orphans, with the school-teachers 
and farmers. Those lovely bunco artists with the big blue eyes and 
manicured hands and pretty clothes don’t sell me anything.”’ 

“And I suppose,”’ said the Whimsical Plodder, ‘‘that you know all 
about what goes on behind the scenes in all of these companies you 
invest in. You sit in at the directors’ meetings, learn the intimate 
details of management, of the competition in the industry, of prospec- 
tive mergers, of taxation problems, of the uncertainty in the cost of 
raw materials. I should want to know all that and more before I risked 
any of my money in gilt-edged wildcats.”’ 

‘““Nonsense!’’ snapped the Incorrigible Optimist. ‘Only the insiders 
get all that, and they are pretty tight mouthed asa rule. But in boom, 
times such as now, lots of things leak out that give you a wise idea of 
how the stock is going. The brokers I deal with are picking up wise 
tips all the time.”’ 


’ 


‘“‘And incidentally,’’ observed the Whimsical Plodder, ‘they make 
a commission on every share of stock they buy for you, and repeat with 
a second commission when they sell it. If any of these brokers had as 
much real inside information as you dream they have, they wouldn’t 
need to buy and sell stock more than a month or two. They could just 
sit down and figure out that they wanted ten or twenty million dollars 
to retire on and go get it. Doesn’t it puzzle you somewhat that they 
so rarely plunge on their own ‘wise tips’ ?”’ 

“Gloom on, gloom on,”’ derided the young man; ‘‘but you'll sing a 
different song when you see me coming by in my new plush limousine 
a few months from now.” 

“Symptom Number Three,” chuckled the Whimsical Plodder. ‘I’ve 
been looking hard for forty years to see one of you rainbow plungers 
blossom out in a plush limousine and my patience is still unrewarded. 
It’s the fellow who sells you the rainbows who indulges in such luxuries, 
and how you do flock to their pretty parlors when a boom is on! They 
coo to you and they whisper soft nothings in your ears, which you 
drink in like balmy lovers or callow moon calves.” 


“‘“AND the circulars they send out. Never were such rhapsodies and 

symphonies penned by the world’s best poets. They tell you of 
honey in every bush and golden nuggets under every pebble. They pour 
these rainbow leaflets through the mails by the millions, and the dol- 
lars come back to them by the tens of millions. 

“Whenever an epidemic of rainbow dementia is raging, from five 
hundred million to a billion such dollars, hard-earned and laboriously 
saved dollars most of them, go winging forth in search of great gains 
and twenty per cent dividends. Only a few cents of each dollar ever 
return.” 

‘‘All that may be news to the Eskimos,” laughed the Incorrigible 
Optimist, “but I’m not quite in that class. I know my way about and 
mix with the live ones. Those millions of lambs you are grouching 
about live in the sticks and are asleep at the switch when the Big 
Moment arrives.” 

“Not a symptom missing, I see,’’ sighed the Whimsical Plodder. 
“Tf you knew anything about the records of speculation you’d know 
that the worst cases of rainbow dementia can be found nearest to the 
ticker tapes in the brokerage offices. The most wretched victims of all 
are those who are in thevery midst of the gamble, and if they must fail 
nine times out of ten, how much surer are you and the hosts of others 
like you bound to fail.”’ 

“Old stuff, old stuff,’’ laughed the Incorrigible Optimist. ‘ You’ve 
said it all, and I must on my way.” 

“Burning up with a dangerous fever, and he never will know it,” 
reflected the Whimsical Plodder. ‘‘When the boom passes on and dull 
times follow he’ll charge up all his losses to the failure of the Govern- 
ment to protect him from the wolves he went out of his way to find 
and chum with. He’ll never think back at his own stupidity and greed, 
which is the real cause, which is the deadly sure weapon the wolves 
have always at hand to work with.” 


The Virtuous Husband 


E ARE giving you in four installments, beginning next month in 

the April issue, Freeman Tilden’s new novel, The Virtuous Hus- 
band. We who have read this story are convinced that it will take its 
place at the top as one of the best and most important books of the 
year. It is the sort of modern story that every man and woman, whether 
they consider themselves modern or old-fashioned, can read and should 
read. Mr. Tilden has achieved something to be proud of in this book 
and we are fortunate in being able to give it all to our readers as a serial. 
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Lhey Starve for Beauty 


UT of their own mouths come the 
statements of the handicaps of the 
rural women, and also, praise be, 
of the solution of their difficulties. At the 
state Convention of Clubs a tired, lank woman 
from off a farm suddenly got up and exclaimed, 
“While you are discussing all these things, don’t 
forget that some of us are starving for beauty.”’ 
It was one of the two speeches I have heard in 
my life that I remember word for word. ‘‘ There 
are plenty of far-off homes in this state where 
there is nothing to read except a mail-order 
catalog,’’ came to me from another rural woman 
in another state. Here speaks another farm 
woman: 


There is little spiritual life for the rural child. 
You, as church members, send missionaries to India 
and to the heathen Chinese, yet in a school of this 
state a little friend of mine wished at Christmas time 
to instill some of the spiritual side somewhat in her 
twenty-seven pupils, but did not get much response, 
so asked these twenty-seven children to tell her 
what they knew of Christ. Three children out of 
twenty-seven children knew who Christ was, these 
three coming from Catholic homes, I believe. Shall 
we save the heathen Chinese, or shall we save these 
rural children within our doors? 

What of the rural mother? Is she to blame? 
Perhaps; but in her thirteen to fourteen hours per 
day she has outside work to do, caring for the vege- 
table garden, poultry, often for livestock. She has 
butter to make, all the cooking, dishwashing and 
cleaning, sewing and mending, washing and ironing. 
She has no labor-saving devices, no sink, insufficient 
equipment, often no comfortable chair or even bed, 
no magazines, no books, no newspapers in many 
cases. How could she feel spiritual at the end of such 
a perfect day? 


Overcoming Handicaps 


ERHAPS the most touching of these la- 

ments of rural women, chosen out of many 
examples, is this: “I stand at my door. No 
school, no library, no church. I would rather be 
hungry in my stomach than in my head.’’ So 
spoke a woman from New Hampshire. If she 
had been sixteen instead of thirty-six, perhaps 
she would have said, ‘‘ No movies, no dances, no 
bright lights.”” And perhaps also she would have 
added one more to that million of people, mostly 
young, and more than half of them girls, who 
leave our farms every year to go to the cities. 
If we followed a sixteen-year-old to the city, I 
wonder if we would find her feeding her hungry 
mind. The chances are she would be forgetting 
that starving spirit and gorging on some of the 
husks, for the days of the prodigal sons and 
daughters have lasted ever since the hour of the 
parable down to now. 

Next to the dear intimacies of family ties, the 
greatest privilege that has come to me in my life 
has been knowing many woman of many types, 
and of all groups of women the most enlighten- 
ing have been those from off the farms and from 
the little towns that form a nucleus for farms. 
There are multitudes of them who keep fast to 
their ideals through days and years of grinding 
hard work and isolation. Sometimes the handi- 
caps are so great that the farm woman gives 
up and becomes a hopeless drudge. From Col- 
orado an intelligent farmer says in reply toa gov- 
ernment question: ‘‘The average farmhouses 
are prisons and the women prisoners—trusties, 
of course, but nevertheless prisoners, made such 
by circumstances over which they have no con- 
trol.” And a Michigan woman writes: “The 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


farm is run for the benefit of the farm and not 
of the family. Of what use is it to buy more land 
to raise more corn to feed more hogs to buy 
moreland?”’ ‘Chickens is driving me to town,” 
states a young woman. The handicaps of the 
countrywoman are monotony, loneliness, long 
hours of work under hard conditions, thirteen 
or fourteen hours a day where only.a third of 
the farms have running water, only.a fifth bath- 
rooms, less than that inside toilets. What we 
are coming to consider the lowest elements of 
comfort are lacking. 

What is the way out? The farm man and 
woman do not need or want social workers to 
come from outside and uplift them. It is what 
we do for ourselves that transforms us and our 
lives. Organized self effort is blazing the way 
everywhere for life and forms of life that shall 
match this beautiful wide-flung land. 

“No school, no library, no church!’’ The an- 
swer is schools, churches, libraries, and com- 
munity contacts, symbols of intellectual satis- 
faction, human relations, spiritual growth, fused 
into daily living. These answers are being given 
by farm men and women in greater numbers. 
When the answers are more complete and louder, 
we shall have a readjustment of values between 
cities and country. 

Noschool. On the one side there are states of 
great old traditions and standards where the 
rural school-teacher is paid fifteen dollars a week 
and teaches as many as all eight grades of pri- 
mary and grammar school work in a single room 
with from twelve to eighteen pupils. Let that 
soak in—the tremendousness of the demand, the 
greatness of the need and the wretchedness of 
the pay. Even in the state that boasts the least 
illiteracy of any in the United States, more than 
half of the children are getting their training in 
poorly lighted, poorly heated, one-room schools, 
with bad water conditions and unsightly toilets, 
and such children make their credits less effi- 
ciently by 50 per cent than the town children. 


Organized Neighborliness 


UT in a Western state I heard a story and 
saw the movie they had made to go with it, 
and I wish it could be flung on screens all over 
the country. It was the far-off solution toward 
which rural group after group is now taking 
steps. In this county, when school affairs had 
sunk to a low ebb, three farmer school commis- 
sioners took possession. They built a real com- 
munity school, of the kind with which we are 
growing more familiar—the best type of archi- 
tecture, with big windows, and with opportunities 
for vocational agriculture and domestic-science 
teaching, and with hot lunch service. 

But they did not stop there. Grouped around 
the school they built, first, a teacherage for the 
teachers, a comfortable home where a house- 
keeper presided; and second, a home for the 
school principal; and third, a parsonage for a 
éémimunity church preacher who transformed 
the schoolhouse on Sundays into a sanctuary; 
and fourth, and by no means to be despised, a 
garage with a home for a mechanician. Every 
morning the mechanician brought out the ten 


busses and lined them up before the teach- 
erage, and every morning each teacher 
took one bus and went out after her flock 
with all the regularity of a railroad train. 
This driving the busses by the teachers did away 
with some of the rather unfortunate conditions 
that have sometimes invaded the school bus, 
and it also gave to the teacher a breath of fresh 
air at the beginning of the day. Out of the 
homes along the country road the children 
poured in bubbling streams. Back at school the 
busses lined up again and the mechanician spent 
the morning going over them and seeing that 
they were all in order for the afternoon journey. 
On Sunday out of the same homes and along 
the same roads poured one hundred and twenty- 
one little cars and one buggy, father and mother 
and the children this time, all going toward the 
building that was their school, their church, 
their Sunday school and their community cen- 
ter; for between sessions there was a grand 
party. And they said school absences had 
dropped to about three a term, and the value of 
real estate had shot up in that county. People 
were willing to pay for the privilege of living on 
farms where organized neighborliness was at 
work. 


Yearning for Something to Read 
ie Nac ING to read except a mail-order cat- 


alog!’’ Here again the answer comes in 
many forms. There are places where town clubs 
adopt the rural community and send out books 
and magazines and even games or a metropoli- 
tan newspaper; where the farm women take 
turns playing librarian and house the collection 
in the basement of the school. State Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs all over the country 
are pledged to work for county libraries which 
have distributing places near at hand. Even 
this work needs to be intelligent, for county 
libraries may be the victimized. They need pro- 
tective legislation and authorized library lists. 
Even county librarians sometimes get a revela- 
tion of what the hunger for good books means. 
Witness this story: ‘‘The county librarian re- 
ceived a letter, a rather misspelled letter written 
onasheet torn froma pencil tablet. They lived— 
father, mother and four half-fledged offspring — 
on a homestead in the mountains. From No- 
vember to April they had no road out into the 
world; only once a week mail came to the little 
cluster of mail boxes a mile down the mountain- 
side. They had heard of the county library— 
and then came the regular starving plea for 
mental food, pitifully familiar to county libra- 
rians.”’ So the county librarian sent out books 
at intervals, rather mild and middle-class books 
which she thought would suit the family of the 
mountainside. ‘Then one day the librarian was 
away when the package started out to the mail 
box on the mountainside. And what the assist- 
ant librarian sent—she was a girl just out of col- 
lege with oceans of zeal but not a wee drop of 
tact—was Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, Max- 
well’s Spinster of This Parish, the Outline of 
History, the first volume ofthe Outlineof Science, 
Atolls of the Sun, and for the children, Two 
Years Before the Mast, Mr. Doolittle’s Voy- 
ages, The Jungle Books, Fairies and Chimneys. 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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The Ftouse that 
oyslands Alone 


Flow it (pan be Individual 


The little one-story-and-a-half house offered this 
month has a certain ruggedness that makes it 
entirely suitable for the site. Although origi- 
nally planned for native stone taken from the 
property, it would be just as attractive built of 
rough-finished concrete or stucco, or a cheaper 
grade of common brick or stone whitewashed 
or plastered and exposing the brick or stone 
here and there to give an old weather-beaten 
look. Variegated fireproof or slate shingles 
make an interesting roof. Wrought iron or 
antiqued brass is suggested for the exterior 
hardware and the lanterns. 
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The entire main floor plan ap- 
pears at the left. In the center 
is the plan of the upper floor. 








Beo Room 
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The large unex- 
cavated area un- 
der this house 
represents quite 
a saving. The 
con- 
structed to con- 
form to the build- 
ing requirements, 
and a laundry 
complete the plan. 


garage, 


BRIGGS 


Two views of this house are shown. In the upper one 
will be seen the front and side and the glassed-in sun 
room, while the lower illustration shows the open ter- 
race to better advantage. The outside dimensions are 
thirty-nine feet by forty-one feet two inches. If a 
cheaper or lighter construction would be desirable, 
the plan is adaptable to stucco over frame or metal 
lath, hollow tile and stucco; clapboards or shingles. 


gy) N PLANNING a house, large or small, one of the 
#] most important things to remember is the en- 
vironment—a long low house for a flat treeless 
4} plain; a rambling house for a gently rolling bit 
saa] of Jand; one that has long sloping eaves, straight 
tall chimneys and high roof lines, if it has tall aspiring 
trees for near neighbors. And another important thing so 
often overlooked in the quest for the original and the new, 
is that native materials, stone, brick, slate or lumber, 
whichever are contiguous to the building site, are the 
materials that will build into the most attractive and satis- 
fying houses. For instance, the stone native to certain 
parts of Pennsylvania has for centuries furnished a type of 
house at once distinctive, mighty good to look upon, and 
one with which time deals gently. Almost every part of the 
country has resources that if used in building, by adapting 
the plans to them and the site, would produce beautiful 
houses. A common mistake, too, is to level off every bit of 
ground; this may be necessary in some suburbs where 
houses are built in rows, but finds no excuse where such re- 
strictions are nonexistent. What if the front of the house is 
reached by means of grass-edged flag steps while the rear is 
on the street level? Those few extra steps up which you'll 
climb have added indescribable charm to the little house. 
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i Some ane a of 
ez] Campbell’s 
Vegetable-Beef 








ee ee en Some people like it even better 


Hearty pieces of beef than our famous Vegetable Soup! 
Vegetable puree 

‘Tomatoes Vegetable-Beef! Every spoonful of it comes to your lips laden with 
Diced white potatoes generous pieces of tender and nourishing beef. Every plateful of it offers 


you, besides, rich and tonic beef broth, delicious vegetable puree, diced 


Di 
iced carrots vegetables, the finest of peas and blanched pearl barley. 


ia Peas 
a —— youn aay Onion Some people even go so far as to say that Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef 
d the wate 5 oa : : ; as ore 
boil. ; a ag Sai is really a solid food—it’s so filling and satisfying. 
oil, and allow to simmer. Serve Pearl barle 
piping hot. y Frequently it’s heated just as it comes from the can and served on 





Parsley 


toast—eloquent proof of how much nourishment it contains and how 
good it tastes! 














Here’s a lunch or supper ready almost 
instantly. On toast it’s a wonderful 
breakfast dish. Especially welcome at 
dinner. Remember, when you want 
solid beef—a lot of it—in your soup, 
blended with fine vegetables, serve 
Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef. 





21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


oN St ON DINNER 
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The New Vogue for Spanish Furniture 
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PS eee ERHAPS it is because of 
fe) 9 'ha| those invisible possessions 
%| of ours, our castles in 
| Spain, that the new Span- 
68) ish furniture so readily 
captivates the fancy. We set out to 
purchase Sheraton, but we cast 
backward glances of admiration at 
the simple walnut Spanish chair with 
its cushion of red velvet,even though 
we strong-mindedly carry out our 
first intention. We pass with diff- 
culty the romantic vargueno—that 
most typical of all Spanish pieces, 
the oblong chest set up on a deco- 
rative stand—despite our reason re- 
minding us that we really must keep 
on buying Colonial mahogany be- 
cause we've started that way. But 
if we’re free, free to furnish our 
homes in the chaste and dignified 
Spanish fashion, we don’t have to 
pass by the lovely new Spanish 
pieces. Or if we've started in Italian 
or early English there’s no reason at 
all why we can’t mix the effective 
and sometimes more reasonable 
Spanish things in with this other 
furniture, for considering the really 
fine appearance most Spanish pieces 
achieve for their price, they quite 
economically help to accomplish an 
added and richer beauty. 

The prevalence of Spanish archi- 
tecture is one of the most important 
reasons why Spanish furniture has 
loomed as a potent force in the dec- 















furniture; the sudden interiors of 
brighter hue; the popular use of red. 
which often veers on the old red of 
pomegranates; the modified use of 
gold; the richness and weight of the 
other favored colors, blue, green, 
and yellow; the occasional appear- 
ance of inlay and marquetry with its 
colorful accenting, and in the seven- 
teenth century, of lacquers; and 
neutrality of background. 


Livable Rooms 


N SPANISH interiors the use of 

tiles is eminently proper, since 
they were heavily used in Spanish 
days. Built-in furniture is another 
feature that is greatly copied. In 
furniture typical earmarks are the 
iron braces, spindled stretchers and 
uprights, interiors of red, an uncury- 
ing straightness of chair back, and 
a tendency toward Orientalism in 
design. 

The Alhambra, for which Spain 
is noted, and which was built chiefly 
between 1248 and 1354, although 
a Moorish palace, may be found to 
furnish the keynote for much that 
could not otherwise be understood 
by the casual student of Spanish 
furniture. 

In the modern Spanish rooms 
that have been pictured it will be 























orating world. For some years this 
architecture has been used lavishly 
in all parts of the country, but par- 
ticularly is it typical of certain sec- 
tions of the Far West and Southwest, and of the extreme 
Southeast. Wherever Spanish architecture is used an under- 
standing of Spanish furniture styles is especially valuable, 
but until lately the proper treatment and furnishing of such 
Spanish interiors have been more or less a sealed mystery and, 
except in wealthy homes, there has been no attempt to do 
anything except furnish in typical American fashion. But 
all this is being changed since the vogue for Spanish furniture 
is on the increase; for it is now possible to buy, at reasonable 
prices, very beautiful furniture of theSpanish type, sufficiently 
Americanized to be suitable and practical. 


Lines Structurally Simple 


PANISH furniture resembles the heavy furniture of the 

early Italian period more than it does any other type; it 
is dignified, rather massive, and made of dark, antiqued 
walnut wood. But as you become more familiar with the 
Spanish pieces they soon assume a very definite place of 
their own. Spanish furniture is surprisingly simple, despite 
its richness of appearance due to a handsome duskiness and 
the warmth of its occasional accent of color. Spanish furniture 
shows comparatively little carving. The lines are structu- 
rally simple. The furniture types are few. Tables are usually 
rather large and rectangular. Chairs are of well-marked 
types, most of which are to be seen in the drawings and 
usually covered with striped mohair or brocade, and are or- 
namented with braid and fringe. Spanish chests and cabi- 
nets are undoubtedly the most typical furniture pieces. 





It is now possible to buy, at reasonable prices, very beautiful furniture of the Spanish type sufficiently 


Americanized to be suitable and practical, 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
Drawings by «Marion ‘Dismant 


When furnishing in the Spanish style it must be remem- 
bered that the interiors should have the appearance of spa- 
ciousness, simplicity and tranquillity. They need not be 
bare, for even if some of the old Spanish interiors were 
of the latter character, we in our modern life need not do 
without the comforts we have grown accustomed to, simply 
because such comforts were not in use in old Spanish days. 
We can get the necessary flavor of this effect, however, by 
the choice and placing of furniture, and by restraining our 
natural fondness for an overabundance of accessories. The 
second thing to recognize is that every Spanish interior had 
its sumptuous moments. In the old interiors sumptuousness 
was apparent in the richness of the few pieces of furniture 
used, simplicity in their placing. 

Rich effects were to be found in the carved, paneled or 
beamed wooden ceiling; simplicity in the plain, whitewashed 
walls; elaboration in the carving of inside shutters and 
doors, sometimes no finish of wood at all at the door and 
window openings; gorgeousness in the wall hangings of rich 
colors and textures; tranquillity in the bare wall spaces and 
in the few accessories. The simplicity of Spanish interiors 
lay principally in choice and in not crowding each room with 


light; the richness 





seen just how livable any room of 
the sort can be. Besides the use of 
modern Spanish furniture, in the 
living room the built-in seat and 
bookcases carry out the Spanish 
spirit, as also does the color scheme. The walls are of pale 
ivory tone; the hangings are of black-and-gold damask; the 
books are of tan leather, with a few of brown and blue and 
red and green mixed in. On the walnut seat below the win- 
dow grouping, the seat cushion and two of the pillows are of 
red velvet; the other pillows are in black and dull gold, and 
in striped rose and tan. The Dante chair is cushioned in 
brown, and the other chairs are done in a black-grounded 
tapestry and a very dull green brocade. The vargueno hasa 
Spanish red interior. The rugs are in black and brown. 

The Spanish dining room shows walls of gray, and the 
floor is tiled in black and white. The furniture is of the 
typical dull walnut, which should be dark. I stress this par- 
ticularly because a great deal of spurious Spanish furniture 
showing a molasses-taffy color has been put out recently, 
with the ridiculous intention of vying with the new light 
walnut of French pieces, while at the same time trying to be 
Spanish too. The thing is impossible, and anyone who de- 
sires good Spanish furniture must stick to the tones approxi- 
mating dark old walnut wood. With this dark walnut, then, 
the striped mohair of rose and brown and green appears to 
special advantage on the chairs. The window curtains are of 
leaf green and gray brocade, and the wall tapestry is pre- 
dominantly green. The rug on the floor is of very dark taupe. 

In the bedroom the color scheme is very satisfying. The 
walls are cream colored, the woodwork dark. On the dark 
walnut beds covers of dull yellow brocade are used, and the 
window curtains are of old yellow printed in dark colors, 
such as often may be found in effective and characterful 
cretonnes. The rug is taupe colored. 
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taking the form of 
arresting accents in 
interiors of fine and 
simple dignity. 
The details we 
associate most 
strongly with Span- i 
/ ish feeling today are 
these: In accesso- 
vy ries—hanging 
; wrought-iron lamps, 
wrought-iron wall 


every imagined de- 
MAQION 
DISMANT | 





SSS sconces and floor 
candelabra; table 
boxes and coffrets a 


looking like little 
trunks and placed on 
tables; cushions; a 
use of gimp and 
fringe and galloon in 
upholstery; rich mir- 
ror frames; darkand 
somber oil paintings 
set in elaborate 
frames; wall hang- 
ings of damask, vel- 
vet brocade and 
tapestry, used spar- 
ingly. Incolor—the 























rich, dark brown of 
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A guest size with new, ! : 
F REE { skin Pee of’ Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
trial cake 


HE AN DREW ee Please send me free 
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“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH”? — Painted by Guy Hoff 


Begin ‘TODAY~ to free your skin from 


complexion troubles 


SMOOTH fine skin, free from black- complexion will grow smoother, clearer, 
heads, blemishes, conspicuous pores _ lovelier! 


+ haiti , 
you can gain it by the right care! The famous Woodbury treatments for 


Each day your skin is changing—old each type of skin and its needs are given 
skin dies and new takes its place. This new in the booklet “4 Skin You Love to Touch’, 
skin you can make what you will. which is wrapped around every cake of 


Begin today the right Woodbury treat- Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


ment for your skin, and see what an im- Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any drug 
provement will follow. Day by day your . store or toilet goods counter! A 25-cent cake 
sodbury ' lasts a month or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special Woodbury 
treatments. Or for convenience—buy Wood- 
bury’s in 3-cake boxes. 
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ENS CO., 193 Spring Grove Ave: 
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To give your skin the charm 


of “A Skin You Love to Touch” 


Pax Use this famous treatment to free your skin from black- 
weer ** ; heads and to keep it smooth and clear: 

ae : Each night before retiring, apply hot cloths to the 

face until the skin is reddened. Then with a slightly 

yy rough washcloth work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’ s 

V7 Facial Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 

/; always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 

with clear, hot water, then with cold—the colder the 


better. Whenever possible, rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. Dry the skin carefully. 


Jergens Co., 
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e in Canada, 24er perth, Ontario. 


103 Sherbroo 











SEND COUPO 





pox Each day your skin 1s changing—You can make the new skin what you will 





Begin, tonight, the special Woodbury 
treatment your skin needs, and see 
how quickly the whole tone of your 
complexion will improve. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 








FOR THE NEW FREE GUEST-SIZE SET OF WOODBURY SKIN PREPARATIONS 
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the steps or ledges, a sharp disaster had befallen this figure 
adorning with its perfection the summit of the first design. 
Cornelia had drawn a straight line from the summit down 
to the bottom of the page; and evidently this straight line 
indicated a precipice of catastrophical dimension. At the 
foot of it lay the dot and five lines representing the head, 
body and members of William Peterson McAvoy, again thus 
denominated, and near by was written the simple explana- 
tion, ‘‘Too Snooty.”” The summit was bare. 

In a subsequent design, done when Cornelia was thirteen, 
the half-handsome Georgie P., who had sometimes occupied 
one step and sometimes another, finally made his appearance 
upon the summit, though without any other explanatory 
tribute than a date, ‘Sept. 16th.’’ But Georgie P. did not 
long remain in his high position. A drawing made only a 
week later depicted him miserably upon his back at the foot 
of the precipice, and beside him Cornelia had written: ‘ Per- 
fectly Odious. Well, only another dream shatered.”’ 

All of the drawings were dated and thus proved that they 
were made at irregular intervals—sometimes two or three 
months had elapsed between them; sometimes three or four 
would be produced witiiin a week; and the figures upon the 
steps or ledges varied in name and relative position as 
greatly, though one or two of the names appeared upon all 
of the designs except the last and .most recent one. This had 
been drawn only a month ago, and was interestingly dif- 
ferent from its predecessors. 


NE thing that made it different was the fact that it con- 

tained a Mister. In the others there were Georgies and 
Harolds and Williams and Toms and Johnnies; but now for 
the first time, with unique dignity, appeared ‘“‘ Mr. Brom- 
ley,” neither a Mister nor a Bromley having been seen upon 
any previous step or ledge. Moreover, this debut of his was 
unprecedented. Instead of occupying one ledge and then 
another, sometimes ascending, sometimes descending before 
reaching the final elevation, Mr. Bromley made his first ap- 
pearance strikingly upon the summit. More than this, the 
ledges below him were unoccupied; the lofty plateau alone 
was inhabited, and by himself only. The Harolds and 
Johnnies and Georgies were gone utterly from the picture, 
as if unworthy to be seen at all upon a mountain crowned 
with this supreme Mister. 

For the cliffs or stairway meant a mountain to Cornelia; 
she thought of the drawings as a mountain; and, to herself, 
she called the little packet, kept in the locked drawer, ‘“‘ My 
Mountain.’’ Her mountain was her own picture of her heart 
and of the impressions made upon it; no wonder she kept it 
locked away! And now it was a deeper secret than ever, for 
in its present state it glorified the one name alone, and would 
have told her world everything. Mr. Bromley was the 
‘‘English Professor,’’ aged forty-three, at the boarding school 
where she was a day scholar; and not long ago he had told 
her she ought to think ‘‘less about candy and more about 
books and life.” That was what was the matter with Cor- 
nelia; she had begun her novel immediately, and spent a 
great deal of time in her room, thinking about life and Mr. 
Bromley. 

Mr. Bromley was the hero of the novel and Cornelia 
thought of him as Gregory Harlford. The general public 
would never have supposed Mr. Bromley to be an aviator, 
and he had no claim, in fact, to be thought anything so 
dashing, though he was fond of chess and still played tennis 
sometimes. Nevertheless, he seemed to be a quietly re- 
sourceful man, one who would find a way out of almost any 
difficulty, and it was strange that he remained so long sus- 
pended in mid-air, in Cornelia’s story, even after the va- 
cancy beneath him had been reduced to only a thousand feet. 
For, after looking over her mountain, Cornelia again took 
up the little leather-bound notebook and renewed the strug- 
gle for a second sentence. 

Nothing resulted, and, sighing, she gave over the effort 
and performed a little daily ceremonial of hers, placing 
side by side in a row her mementos of Mr. Bromley—the 
stub of the pencil he had used, the worn shoe lace he had 
broken and carelessly tossed aside, the rosebud she had once 
asked him to smell, the violets that had dropped from his 
coat lapel, and the fragment of the amber mouthpiece of his 
pipe, broken when it fell from his pocket upon the stone 
steps of the school building. Dreamily she put them all ina 
row, touching them gently, one after the other; and then 
she leaned her elbows upon the desk and, with her chin in her 
hands, thought about life and books in a general way for sev- 
eral minutes. 


F. Biys that, as it seemed too warm in the room, she went 
to the window and opened it. Looking down moodily as 
she did so, she saw her sister departing. ‘‘Going home to 
mess around with the baby,’’ Cornelia thought. ‘‘That’s her 
life. How strange she can be contented with it!” 

-A large red open car went by, sending forth upon the wintry 
air some cheerful cadences of song as it passed; young 
gentlemen collegians merrymaking not indecorously in this 
holiday time. Cornelia looked down upon the manly young 
faces, rosy with the wind. ‘How terrible!’’ she murmured 
dreamily. For they were no part of her mountain; her sis- 
ter’s baby had nothing to do with Mr. Bromley; neither had 
the song from the big red car; both were dross. 

A negro rattled by upon an ash cart drawn by a lively 
mule. The negro whistled piercingly to a friend in the dis- 
tance, and the mule’s splendid ears stood high and eager; he 
was noble in action, worthy of all attention. Cornelia could 
not bear him. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ she said, probably thinking of his 
master, who was proud of him. ‘What lives these people 
lead!” 

She was in the act of turning away from this barren win- 
dow, when something far down the street caught her atten- 
tion and she stopped. It was the figure of a thin, somewhat 
middle-aged gentleman in gray clothes, approaching slowly 
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upon the sidewalk. For a moment Cornelia was uncertain; 
then there appeared for an instant, beneath the rim of his 
soft hat, twin sparklings of reflected light. They vanished, 
but Cornelia needed no further proof that the gentleman in 
gray wore the eyeglasses that completed her identification 
of him. 

She said “Oh!” in a loud voice, and clapped her joined 
hands over her mouth to stifle this too eloquent revelation. 
Then she turned with a sudden impulse to her bed, where lay 
her hat and coat as she had tossed them when she came into 
the room; and as she stared at them the impulse that had 
made her turn toward them rapidly crystallized into a de- 
termination. 

She put them on, opened her door with elaborate caution, 
tiptoed to a back stairway, descended it noiselessly, and a 
moment later left the house by a rear door. Noone had seen 
her, except the cook’s cat. 

Thus Cornelia saved herself from replying to intrusive 
questions about where she was going, and why; but in her 
impulsive haste she had forgotten something. Upon her 
desk, upstairs, lay her heart’s secret, her mountain, all in 
loose sheets of paper. Beside the desk was an open window— 
she had left the door open, too, and this was a breezy day. 
Such was instantly her condition at sight of Mr. Bromley; 
and with no thought but to have more sight of him, she 
flitted across the back yard and through an alley gate, leav- 
ing calamity brooding behind her. 

Mr. Bromley, returning homeward with a book under his 
arm, after his morning’s browsing in the suburban public 
library, was not surprised to see one of his pupils emerge 
from a side street before him, since this was the neighbor- 
hood in which most of the school’s day scholars lived; but he 
wondered why Cornelia Cromwell was so deeply preoccupied. 
She seemed to look toward him, though vaguely, and he 
lifted his hand to his hat; but before he could complete his 
salutation she looked away, apparently unconscious of him. 
She was walking in a rather elderly manner, with her head 
inclined forward and her hands meditatively clasped behind 
her—the right posture for an engrossed statesman philos- 
opher, but not frequently expected of sixteen. At the corner 
she turned northward upon the boulevard sidewalk, Mr. 
Bromley’s own direction, and went slowly on before him, 
some thirty yards or so in advance. 


IS own gait was slow, for that was his thoughtful habit; 

and the distance between them, like Cornelia’s attitude. 
remained unvaried until the next cross street was reached. 
Here, without altering that scholarly attitude of hers by a 
hair’s breadth, she wal!zed straight in front of an on-coming 
uproarious taxicab. 

With his hoarse warning signal and with his own hoarse 
voice the driver raved; she heeded him not. So, taking his 
life in his hands, he saved her by charging into the curbstone. 
The wheels providentially mounted and bore him fairly upon 
































the sidewalk; he crashed down again to the pavement of the 
boulevard and roared onward, Biblically oratorical about 
women, let hear him who would. 

Mr. Bromley rushed forward and seized Cornelia’s arm. 
“Miss Cromwell !”’ 

She looked up, smiling absently. 
was any danger?” she asked. ‘‘I didn’t notice.” 

“‘Good gracious!”’ he cried. ‘‘Don’t you know you can’t 
cross streets anywhere, these days, without looking to see 
what’s coming? What was the matter with you?”’ 

“The matter?’’ she repeated vaguely as she began to 
walk onward with him. “Why, nothing.” 

“I mean, what on earth were you thinking -of to step 
right in front of a " 


“Do you think there 
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“Oh, that? Yes,” she said gently. ‘I see what you mean 
now, Mr. Bromley. I was thinking about life.”’ 

“You were, indeed ?”’ 

““And books,”’ she added. 

“Well, I wouldn’t,’”’ he said, for he had long since forgotten 
his advice to her in the matter. “If I were you I'd put my 
mind more upon street crossings, especially during pedestrian 
excursions.” 

She accepted the reproof meekly, not replying, and for 


some moments walked beside him in silence. Then she sid 
gravely, ‘I believe I haven’t thanked you for saving my 
life.” , 
“What!” 
She repeated it. ‘I haven’t thanked you for saving my 
life!”’ : 
“Good gracious!’’ he exclaimed. “I didn’t do anything 


of the kind.” 
“You did, Mr. Bromley.” 
“T certainly did ’’ he said, astonished that she seen 
certainly did not, he said, astonished that she seemed 
genuinely to believe such a thing. “‘ The taxicab was banging 
around all over the sidewalk by the time I reached you.’ 
“No,” she insisted. ‘‘I heard you call my name, and then 
you took hold of me. If you hadn’t, I’d have gone straight 
” 


“Well, you’d have been all right to go straight on, because 
by that time the taxicab was twenty or thirty feet away.” 

“No, I’d have been killed,” she said. ‘If you hadn’t 
caught me, I’d have been killed absolutely.” 


JE STARED at her, perplexed, though he knew that peo- 
ple often retain but a confused recollection of exciting 
moments, even immediately after those moments have passed. 
Then, with this thought in his mind, he was a little surprised 
to find that she simultaneously had it in her mind too. 

‘‘Maybe you were a little excited to see a person in dan- 
ger,” she said. “It might have got you mixed up or some- 
thing. When things happen so quickly it’s hard to remember 
exactly what did happen. You may not know it, but you 
saved my life, Mr. Bromley.” 

He laughed. ‘I didn’t, but if you insist on thinking so, | 
suppose there’s no harm.”’ 

This seemed to content her; she nodded her head, smiled 
sunnily, then became grave again. ‘And to think you'd risk 
your own life to save—even mine!”’ she murmured. 

“That’s merely absurd, Miss Cromwell,” he said. “By 
not the remotest possibility could it be conceived that | 
placed myself in any jeopardy whatever.” 

‘‘Well ——”’ she returned indefinitely, but seemed to re- 
serve the right to maintain her own conviction in the matter 
“T think ‘jeopardy’ is a beautiful word, Mr. Bromley,”’ she 
added, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘I mean, whether you 
admit you were in jeopardy or not, it’s a word I think ought 
to be used oftener because it’s got such a distinguished kind 
of sound.” 

She repeated it softly, to herself. ‘‘ Jeopardy.’ 

Then, in a somewhat louder voice, but as if merely offering 
a sample sentence in which this excellent word appeared to 
advantage, she murmured, “ He placed his life in jeopardy 
for me.” 

“T didn’t!’’ her companion said sharply. ‘The word is 
extremely inappropriate in any such connection.” 

‘“‘T just used it to see how it would sound,”’ Cornelia ex- 
plained. ‘‘I mean, whether you did get in jeopardy or any- 
thing, or not, on my account, Mr. Bromley, I was just seeing 
how it would sound if I said it. I mean like this.’’ And she 
began to repeat, ‘‘He placed his life in jeopardy ———”’ 

‘Please oblige me,’’ Mr. Bromley interrupted. ‘‘ Don’t 
say it again.” 

His tone was brusque, and she looked up inquiringly, to 
find him frowning with annoyance. She decided to change 
the subject. 

‘“Do you care much for Christmas, Mr. Bromley?”’ she 
asked in the key of polite small talk. “It strikes me as 
terribly tiresome, myself. I’m positively looking forward to 
the next school term.” 

“Are you?”’ 


’ 


bs ES, and oh! There was something I thought of the 
other day I wanted toask you. Are youa Republican 
or a Democrat, Mr. Bromley?” 

“Neither.” 

“That’s so much more distinguished,”’ Cornelia said. ‘I 
mean, it seems so much more distinguished not to be in po!i- 
tics. Do you believe in woman suffrage?” 

“é I lo." 

“‘Neither do I,’’ she said, and made a serious decision ‘1- 
stantly. ‘I’m never going to vote, myself. The more | 
think about books and life, Mr. Bromley, the less I c:re 
about—about’’—she hesitated, having begun the sentence 
without foreseeing its conclusion—‘‘ well, about things in 
general and everything,’”’ she finally added. 

The gentleman beside her looked puzzled; but Cornciia 
was unaware of the sweeping vagueness of her remark. S:1e 
was not in a condition to take note of such details, her cvn- 
sciousness being too preoccupied with the fact that she was 
walking with him who dwelt upon the summit of her moun- 
tain, walking with him and maintaining a conversation wiih 
him upon an intellectual footing, so to speak. And as sie 
felt that a special elegance was demanded by the occasion, 
she made her voice a little artificial and obliterated our 
alphabet’s least fashionable consonant from her enunciation 
entirely. 

She waved a pretty little ungloved hand to indicate that 
she referred to the general universe. ‘‘ Most things seem 
such a baw, don’t you think?”’ she said. 

“Bore?” he inquired, correctly interpreting her effort. 
“They certainly shouldn’t seem so to you, at your age.” 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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cAs wonderful for a quick brilliant polish 


as Cutex is for smooth cuticle ~- - 


OR years you have known Cutex. You have 


blessed it a thousand times when you have been 
in such a hurry and you have just Aad to get those 


neglected nails shapely 


and gleaming. You have 


adored the little manicure sets. You have marvelled 


at the magic of their cake and powder polishes. 


Now, after years of fastidious experiment, Cutex 


has perfected a wonderful new Liquid Polish, as 


splendid for a brilliant, lasting polish as Cutex is for 


giving soft, even cuticle. 














The tiny brush holds just the single drop needed to 





In every particular 
Cutex Liquid Polish 
is ideal. It spreads 
smooth and thin. It 
dries almost instantly 
giving the nails a nat- 

















spread a lovely lustre over one nail and never leaves 
streaks or brush marks. The glistening lustre brings 
out the full beauty of soft, smooth cuticle. 


(CUTEX 


Liquid Polish. 4 


Send 6c for this wonderful 
Liquid Polish and the fa- 
mousCutex Cuticle Remover 


Before a fresh manicure remove every 
trace of the old polish with a fresh 
application of polish wiped off in- 
stantly before it dries. 
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ural gleaming surface that never looks thick or 
varnished. It never leaves ridges or brush marks 
and it would never think of cracking or peeling off. 
Even water will not mar it. 


For a whole week the lovely smooth lustre lasts, 
keeping the nails just the rose petal shade of this 
season’s smartest Parisian manicure. And your nails 
look for days and days as if they had just come from 
the daintiest manicure. 


To enjoy this touch of Parisian elegance to the full 
use Cutex Liquid Polish with the famous Cutex 
Cuticle Remover for the soft even cuticle that is the 
basis of a correct manicure. 


Needs No Separate ‘Remover 
Needs No Separate Re: 


Another advantage of Cutex Liquid Polish is that 
you do not have to bother with a separate polish 
remover. Before a fresh manicure just put on fresh 
polish and wipe it off before it dries. The nails are 
left smooth and clean, ready for a new lustre. 

You can get Cutex Liquid Polish and any of the other Cutex 
preparations for 35c at any drug or department store in the 
United States and Canada and at chemist shops in England. 


It also comes in three of the complete manicure sets. Sets are 
6oc, $1.00, $1.50, $2.50, and $3.00. 


What we send you in this 6c package— 
Mail Coupon today 


This 6c Cutex Introductory Package contains more than enough 
of both the wonderful Cutex Liquid Polish and the famous Cutex 


Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Cuticle Remover for six manicures; a soft brush for the polish, an 
emery board, orange stick and cotton and the helpful booklet, “How 
to Have Lovely Nails.” Address Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th St., 
New York—or if you live in Canada, Dept. J-3, 200 Mountain 
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ENCLOSE 6c¢ 


in stamps or @& 
coin for a Cutex _ 
Introductory & 
Package. 4 7 
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NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. J-3 
114 West 17th Street, New York 
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The Growing Vogue 
for Pattern 


Floors 








The newer designs in 





Armstrong’s Linoleum 
areasource of inspiration 
to home decorators. 





























ped a few years ago floors 
were considered just some- 
thing to walk on, to place fur- 
niture on. Then “soft wood 
upstairs and hard wood down- 
stairs” served very well. 


Today, however, floors are no 
longer mere utilities. For today 
interior decorators and thought- 
ful women are turning to the 
new designs of linoleum to se- 
cure color and pattern in floors. 
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Never before has there been so great, 
so rich a variety of colorings and de- 
signs from which to choose pretty floors, 
floors that will brighten your home as 
they lighten your housework. 


Imagine one of these new patterned 


brighter when laid on it; your fur- 
niture seems smarter. The whole 
room glows as it never did before. 
Perhaps your entrance hall ap- 








A pretty interior becomes a beautiful one when a pattern 


| floor of linoleum is laid. This new Armstrong design in 


warm gray marble inlaid linoleum is Paitern No. 78. 
What could be neater, smarter, or more sensibly modern? 


pears dull, sombre. An inlaid linoleum 
in black and cream will lend to it cheer- 
ful, inviting charm. In just this way 
you can now select a pattern floor of 
lively color and design for every room 
in your home. 


Before you spend a penny to have your 


floors—a soft green Jaspé or a [yop f> the Old wood floors refinished again, see 
bolder inset tile effect—in your CIRCLE A 


1V1 trademark on : j 
living-room. Your rugs seem Fg wot Armstrong’s Linoleum at any good 


some of the new pattern floors of 


furniture or department store. A 
good store is also prepared to lay 
your floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum so that it becomes in reality a 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 





Here are the spirit 
and charm of 
wind-wrinkled 
grass. We call it 
the new Jaspé, 
Pattern No. 19. 
You will call it 
““My pretty new 
linoleum floor!” 


This soft gray tile 
design for your 
bathroom or kitchen 
is brightened with 
touches of blue. A 
colorful floor, an 
easy-to-clean floor. 
It is the new Arm- 


strong Printed 


Pattern No. 7102. 
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Where is the bedroom that wouldn't look 
warmer, cozier and just a trifle “different” 
with a floor of this new Armstrong moulded 
inlaid design? This pattern, No. 3383, runs 
clear through to the burlap back. 


permanent part of your home, 
good for a lifetime of hard 
service. 


If you want more intimate 
information about the new pat- 
terned linoleum floors for in- 
teriors you may now be plan- 
ning, write to our Bureau of 
Interior Decoration. You will 
receive individual color sugges- 
tions for any room you describe. 
This help costs no more than 
the time it takes you to write us. 


A book on the art of 
home furnishing and decoration 


This book, entitled ‘Floors, 
Furniture, and Color,” tells ina 
simple, interesting manner the 
use of color in home interiors. 
Agnes FosterWright, 
its author, is an au- 
thority on home dec- 
oration. She contrib- 
utes to House and 
Garden and other 
magazines you read. 
This new book will 
be sent to anyone in 
the United States for 
25 cents (in Canada, 
60 cents). Address 
Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum 
Division, 838 Mary 


St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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‘My age?”’ she echoed, and gave 
forth an affected little scream. 
“Don’t talk to me about my age! 
Why, half the time I feel I’m at 
least a hundred.” Cornelia heard 
herself thus exclaiming in impulsive 
echo of a manner of her elder sister’s, and she 
ws pleased and also happily surprised to find 
how well and easily she was able to produce 
this sort of effect. She decided to improve 
uponitalittle. ‘‘Maw than a hundred!” she 
ided. ‘Most of the time I feel positively 
maw than a hundred, I do assure you!” 


JER companion’s reception of the in- 
i formation was somewhat dry. ‘Not 
much more, I trust,’ he said, and looked 
hopefully forward into the distance as if to 
some goal or terminus of this excursion. 

But Cornelia, with a lively emphasis of 
her new manner, continued: ‘‘ Why, when I 
look at the classes of younger girls that have 
come into the school in the years and years 
I’ve been there, I feel a thousand. I do, 
positively, I do assure you.’ 

Then, as Mr. Bromley remained silent, 
Cornelia did what most people do when their 
ebulliences are received without encouraging 
comment—she eased herself by a series of 
repetitions, enthusiastic at first, but taper- 
ing in emphasis until she had settled down 
again into the casual. ‘It’s the positive fact; 
those younger girls do make me feel a thou- 
sand—positively, I do assure you! You 
mayn’t believe it, but it’s the mere simple 
truth, I do assure you. It is, I do ’ She 
checked herself, being about to say “I do 
assure you” again; and although her own 
ability to use the phrase charmed her, she 
feared that too much of it might appear to 
indicate a lack of versatility. She coughed 
delicately, as a proper bit of punctuation; 
then, as further punctuation, uttered sounds 
resembling a courteous laughter, to signify 
amusement caused by her own remarks, and 
thus gradually reached a point where she 
could regard the episode as closed. 

Having successfully passed this rather dif- 
ficult point, she looked up at him with the 
air of a person suddenly overtaken by a be 
lated thought that should have arrived 
earlier. ‘Oh, by the by,” she said, “I sup 
pose I ought to’ve asked this sooner, but I 
expect I forgot it because I was a little ex- 
cited about your risking your li——”’ 

“T did nothing of the kind,” he inter- 
rupted, promptly and sharply. ‘‘ What is it 
you wanted to ask me?”’ 

“Well, it was this, Mr. Bromley. We got 
to walking along together after you saved 
my—after I nearly got run over—and I 
didn’t even ask you where you’re going.” 

‘“T’m on my way to lunch at the Blue Tea 
Room.” 

“You—you are?” Cornelia said in a 
strange tone; and the cause of the peculiar- 
ity of her voice was a suddenly rising impulse 
within her, which affected her throat. 





HE had never before been quite alone with 
the solitary inhabitant of her mountain’s 
summit; and now that she found herself 
alone with him for the first time, she could 
not bear for that time to be brief. She was 
already expected at home for lunch, and she 
knew that her unexplained absence might 
cause more than mere comment in her do- 
mestic circle. Her impulse was, therefore, 
something more than indiscreet. But the 
exciting moment had prevailed with Cor- 
lia before she took anything into account. 
‘To lunch at the Blue Tea Room?”’ she 
ed. “Why, Mr. Bromley, soam I! That’s 
t where I was going. Isn’t that queer? 
hy, we can have lunch together.” 
The hopeful gleam passed out of Mr. 
!'romley’s expression. His was not a practi- 
' mind; he had no thought that Cornelia’s 
inching with him might have any result 
‘ve to spoil the cozy hour he had planned 
r himself with his book as a table compan- 
”. To him she was one of the hundred 
upils at the school, a little girl who had 
atcly developed a turn for odd mannerisms 
d airy affectations, for no reason except 
iat many little girls seemed to pass through 
ich phases; and so far ds his interest in her 
iis an individual human being was concerned, 
Cornelia might as well have been eight years 
old as sixteen. 
“Ah—if such be the case, very well,” he 
iid without enthusiasm. ‘“ Very well, Miss 
Cromwell.” Then he added hastily, “‘I mean 
to say’’—and paused, hoping to think of 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


téte-a-téte; but he failed. “I mean to say— 
ah—if you wish, Miss Cromwell.” 

“Do I!” she exclaimed breathlessly; but 
the radiant face she showed him only gave 
him the idea that she was probably excited 
by the prospect of waffles. 

Yet, when waffles—the Blue Tea Room’s 
specialty—were placed, as a second course, 
upon the small blue-and-white-painted table 
between her and Mr. Bromley, Cornelia 
showed no avidity for them. She had re- 
sumed her elegant manner, and but toyed 
with the food. Her elegance, indeed, was al- 
most oppressive to her companion; and she 
appeared to view the people at the other 
tables through a frigid though invisible 
lorgnette. They were only blurred planes of 
faraway color to her; she was but dimly 
aware of their outlines, and failed to recog- 
nize two of them whom she knew very well. 


OR Cornelia all life and light were cen- 

tered upon the little painted table at 
which she sat with Mr. Bromley. The world 
to her was like a shadowy room at sunset, 
when through a window a last shaft from the 
rosy sun illumines one spot alone, making it 
glorious, and all else dim and formless. Mr. 
Bromley and she sat together in this golden 
glow; an aura that shimmered out to nothing 
all round about them, so that there was no 
definite background, and for anything more 








mut 


than two or three feet away she was astig- 
matic. Elation sweet as music possessed her; 
she was not only lunching at a restaurant 
with a Distinguished Man, quite as if she 
were a prima donna in Paris, but that Dis- 
tinguished Man was Mr. Bromley—Mr. 
Bromley himself, pale with studious wisdom, 
but manly, and incomparably more exciting 
than the symbol of him drawn with five lines 
and a dot upon her mountain. 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to eat your waffles, now 
you’ve got ’em?”’ he asked a little queru- 
lously. 

““Waffles?’’ she said, as if she knew of 
none and the word were strange to her. 
“Waffles?” 

“Aren’t you going to eat them? I sup- 
posed that was why you came here.” 

She looked down at her plate, appeared 
surprised to find it occupied, and uttered a 
courtesy laughter with such grace it seemed 
almost that she sang the diatonic scale. 
This effect was so pronounced, indeed, that 
several people at other tables turned— 
again—to look at her, and Mr. Bromley red- 
dened. ‘Oh, yes,” she said. “You mean 
these waffles. Yes, indeed!’’ And here she 
repeated her too musical laughter, accom- 
panying it with several excited gestures of 
amazement as she exclaimed: ‘‘ Imagine my 
not noticing them when they’re absolutely 
my favorite food! Absolutely they arc, my 
dear man, I do assure you!” 


HEN, having touched a waffle with her 
fork, she set the fork down, placed her el- 
bows on the table, rested her chin in her hands 
and gazed upon her companion lustrously. 
“Mr. Bromley,” she said softly, ‘how did 
your father and mother happen to choose 
‘Gregory’ for your first name? Were you 
named for somebody else, or did they just 
have kind of an inspiration to call you 
Gregory.” 
“T was named for an uncle,”’ he replied 
briefly. 


“How beautiful!’’ she mur- 
mured. 
“What?” 


“Tt’s a beautiful name,”’ she said, 
and, not changing her attitude, con- 
tinued to gaze upon him. 

“Why in the world don’t you eat your 
food?” he asked with an increased sharp- 
ness, for he had become but too well aware 
that Cornelia was attracting a covertly de- 
risive attention; he began to think her a 
bothersomely eccentric child. He was an- 
noyed in particular by the interest with which 
two occupants of a table against the opposite 
wall were regarding him and Cornelia. 


NE of these interested persons was an- 
other of his pupils, a girl of Cornelia’s 
age. He could not fail to note how frequently 
she glanced at him, and after each glance 
whispered seriously with her mother across 
their table; then both would stare surrepti- 
tiously at him and his rapt vis-a-vis. There 
was something like a disapproving surveil- 
lance—even something inimical—in their 
continuing observation, he thought; nor was 
he remote from the truth in this impression. 
Cornelia’s schoolmate was enjoying her- 
self, excited by what she had easily prevailed 
upon a nervous mother to see as a significant 
contretemps. Moreover, the daughter had 
just imparted to the mother a secret known 
to half the school, but not to Mrs. Cromwell. 
“Crazy about him!”’ the schoolmate whis- 
pered. ‘Absolutely! She picked up the stub 
of his pencil and kept it, and a piece of an old 
broken pipe. We teased her, and she got red 
and ran away. She won’t speak to us for 
days if we say anything about him she 
doesn’t like. Everybody knows she’s simply 
frantic. Did you ever see such airs as she’s 
been putting on, and did you hear her calling 
him her ‘dear man’ and talking about ‘I do 
assure you’? And then looking at him like 
that—the poor smack!”’ 

“T never in all my life saw anything like 
t,” the mother returned, her brow dark and 
her eyes wide. ‘She looked straight at us 
and never made the slightest sign when we 
bowed to her! The idea of as careful a woman 
as Mrs. Cromwell allowing her daughter to 
get into such a state, in the first place, is very 
shocking to me; and in the second, to permit 
her to come here, at her age, and lunch in 
public with a man she’s in such a state 
about—a man supposed to be her teacher 
and old enough to be almost her grand- 
father—I simply can’t imagine what she 
means by it.” 

The schoolmate giggled. **Cornelia’s 
mother? Don’t you believe it. Mrs. Crom- 
well doesn’t know a thing about it.’’ 

“Then she ought to know, and imme- 
diately. If one of my daughters behaved like 
that, I should certainly be thankful to any- 
one who informed me of it. I certainly ——” 

“Look!” the schoolmate whispered, pro- 
foundly stirred. “Look at her now!” 

Cornelia was worth the look thus advised. 
Under repeated pressure to dispose of her 
waffles, she had made some progress with 
them, but now with the plate removed anda 
cooling sherbet substituted before her, she 
had resumed her rapt posture, her elbows 
upon the table, her chin upon her hands, her 
wistful bright eyes fixed upon the face of 
the uncomfortable gentleman opposite her. 
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AS your uncle a very distinguished 
man, Mr. Bromley?” she asked. “I 
mean the one they named you ‘Gregory’ 
after.” 

“Not in any way,” he said. He had fin- 
ished his own lunch, and moved back slightly 
but significantly in his chair. ‘‘Hadn’t you 
better eat your sherbet?” he suggested. “TI 
believe it’s about time for me to go.”’ 

She sighed, lowered her eyes, and obedi- 
ently ate the sherbet; but ate it so slowly 
that by the time she had finished it they 
were alone in the room except for a waitress, 
who made her own lingering conspicuous. 

“Now, then,” Mr. Bromley said briskly, 
“if you’ve quite concluded your i 
“But I haven’t had any coffee,” 





Cornelia 





interrupted. “I always have a small cup 
after lunch.” 
“Does your mother eg 


“Mamma?” she said, greatly surprised. 
“Oh, dear, yes. She takes it herself.” 

He resigned himself, and the waitress 
brought the little cup; but as Cornelia con- 
veyed the contents to her lips entirely by 
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The Mortal Enemy 
of Your Smile 
TOOTH DECAY 
-Be Done With It! 


HIS scientific, tooth- 

saving brush was 
designed especially to 
clean the very spots where 
99% of all Tooth Decay 
starts. 


Its convex brushing 
surface fits the INSIDE 
contour of your teeth as 
no other brush can—at 
the same time cleaning 
thoroughly the OUT- 
SIDE surfaces. And its 
bristles—tufted and 
trimmed into wedge- 
shaped **brooms”’— pene- 
trate the inter-dental 
spaces and rid them of 
all decay-producing ele- 
ments. 


Sound teeth, good health, a 
pleasing personality are re- 
vealed in a winning smile. A 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush is 
“Smile Insurance.” Get one 
today at your dealer’s. 

Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 
35c; Child's, 25c; Gum Mas- 
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sage, 75C. 
Cleans Cleans 
INSIDE OUTSIDE 








BETWEEN 


The only tooth 
brush with the 
health curv 


The curve above makes 
tooth-cleaning so much 
simpler that dentists and 
users have named it ‘““The 
Health Curve.”’ It is a pat- 
ented feature, hence can be 
had in no other tooth brush. 


©1925, The W. Co. Chicago—New York 
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_ Keep your floors 





£ 
WONDER Mop: Keeps 
floors shining. Washable 
strands absorb all dust. (ic 


Reaches under radiators. 




















UTILITY BRUSH: The curved 
end makes this brush useful for 
ahundred cleaning jobs around 
the house 








TAN DUSTER: Soft, fluffy, 
dust absorbing. The quickest 
and easiest way to dust — no 
stooping 


RADIATOR BRUSH: 
Long handle to reach 
between radiator sec- 
tions and other hard- 
to-get-at places 
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WINDOW BRUSH: Quickly and “ " a aT | baa ~ 
easily washes, dries and polishes Ti _ Ema bad 
‘ —— s 4 £ 4. VF Py — uh t. 


home windows by same method 
as used on store windows , . 


FULLER BROOM: A 
new development in 
brooms; tough fibers 
that sweep better and 
latlonger. « ~ . 














Nee time the Fuller Man comes let him show you the Fuller 
Wonder Mop, and explain how it saves time and work for the 
ten million other women who are his friends and customers . 

With a Fuller Wonder Mop it is easy to keep your floors beautiful. 
It takes but a few moments to go over them and remove the dust 
THEFULLERMAN who comes that dims their glowing lustre . . . This dust-absorbing Wonder 


to your door lives and works 





—_— 


in your community. He isa 
home-town business man 
tepresenting a nation-wide 
organization . . Fuller Men 
are identified by this lapel 
button. Fuller Products are 
identified by this tag . - 


: 
‘ 
‘ 
) 
| 
\ 


Genuine 
Fuiter Propucrs 
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Mop is only one of forty-five brushes designed by Fuller to simplify 
homekeeping and give you many more happy hours for the other 
things you like to do. Every time you see the Fuller Man, he will 
show you many uses for each new Fuller Product he brings you, 
and new uses for the ones youalready have. . . . . =. : 


FULLER BRUSHES 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co., Branch in your city, or write us at 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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means of the accompanying tiny spoon—and 
her care not to be injured by hot liquid was 
extreme—he thought that neverin hislife had 
he seen any person drink an after-dinner cup 
of coffee so slowly. And all the while Cor- 
nelia, silent, seemed to be dreamily yet com- 
pletely engrossed with this long process of 
consumption; her lowered eyes were always 
upon the tiny spoon. And the impatient Mr. 
Bromley sat and sat, and finally lost his man- 
ners so far as to begin a nervous tapping 
upon the rugless floor with the sole of his 
right shoe, a tapping which he did not know 
had grown rhythmical. For, though her eyes 
were lowered and her lips were 
silent, Cornelia was keeping time 
to it with a song. Each tap of 
Mr. Bromley’s foot was a syllable 
of the song: 


The hours I spent with thee, 
dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to 
me ; 
I count them over, every one 
apart 





-but at last her pearls were 
gone; the little cup was empty. 
“Now,” he said, “if you’ve finished, Miss 
Cromwell > And he pushed back his 
chair decisively, rising as he did so. 

Still she sat and did not look up, but with 
her eyes upon the empty cup, she asked: 
“Would you let this be my lunch, Mr. Brom- 
ley? Would you mind if I charged it to 
papa?” 

‘* Nonsense,” 
the waitress. 
ing here 

‘‘No, I’m coming,” she said meekly. “TI 
just ” She rose, and as she did she 
looked up at him radiantly, facing him. 
‘““You—you’ve been ever so nice to me, Mr. 
Bromley.” 





he said. He had already paid 
“Ah—if you intend remain- 


” 





ER cheeks were glowing, her lifted happy 

eyes were all too worshipfully eloquent; 
and for a moment, as the two stood there, 
Mr. Bromley felt a strange little embarrass- 
ment, this time not an annoyed embarrass- 
ment. Who can know what is in a young 
girl’s heart? Suddenly, to his own surprise, 
he felt a slight, inexplicable emotion; some- 
thing in Cornelia’s look pleased him and even 
touched him. Just for the five or six seconds 
that he knew this feeling, something mys- 
terious, something charming, seemed about 
to happen. ‘‘ No,” he said; and his tone was 
as gallant as it might have been had Cornelia 
been twenty-five; “it’s you who were nice 
to me. I—I’ve enjoyed it—truly.” 

She drew a deep breath. ‘‘Have you 
really?” she cried. And with that, she turned 
and ran to the door, all sixteen. But, with 
the door open, she called back to him over 
her shoulder, “I’m glad it’s Friday, Mr. 
Bromley.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s only till Monday when 
school begins.” 

She ran out of the door and to the street, 
where she turned northward, away from 
home, with her cheeks afire and her heart 
still singing; but what it sang now was 
‘Monday! Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday—Monday again!” All 
through the year she would see him on every 
one of those days. Cornelia was happy. 

She was altogether happy; and she had 
just spent the happiest hour of her life. 
Other happy hours she might know, and 
many different kinds of happiness, but never 
again an hour of such untouched happiness 
as this. 


HE was too happy to be with anyone ex- 

cept herself; she could not talk to any- 
one except herself. And so her feet bore 
her lightly to the open country outside the 
suburban town, and here, pleased with the 
bracing winter wind upon her face, she 
walked and walked—and her walking was 
more like dancing. She did not come home 
until the twilight of the short day had begun 
to verge into dusk; and when she entered 
the house she went quickly up to her own 
room without seeing anybody on the way. 
In her heart she was singing gayly: “Mon- 








But as she pressed the light on at a lamp 
upon her dressing table, something dis- 
quieted her, even before she saw that she had 
left her desk open. She flew to it and, breath- 
less, clasped both hands about her throat, 
for there was her sacred mountain, but not 
as she had left it. The little papers had 
blown about the room. Someone had closed 
the window and gathered the drawings to- 
gether. Someone had left a paperweight 
upon them. Someone had seen the mountain. 

The door opened behind her as Cornelia 
stood staring at this violation; and she 
turned to face her mother. 

Mrs. Cromwell closed the door, 
but she did not sit down or even 
advance into the room. ‘“Cor- 
nelia, where have you been all 
day?” 

: “What? Nowhere in particu- 
ar.’ 

“Where did you lunch?” 

: “What? Nowhere in particu- 
ar.” 

“Cornelia!” 

“Ves, mamma.”’ Cornelia had 
resumed her armor; her look was 
moody and her tone fatigued. 

“Cornelia,” Mrs. Cromwell insisted, “I 
am asking you where you lunched.”’ 

“T said ‘ Nowhere in particular,’ mamma.” 

“IT know you did.’”’ And upon this Mrs. 
Cromwell’s voice trembled a little. ‘I wish 
you to tell me the truth, Cornelia.” 


”? 


ORNELIA stood before her, apparently 

imperturbable, with passive eyes eva- 
sive; and Mrs. Cromwell, not knowing that 
her daughter’s knees were trembling, or that 
her heart fluttered piteously, began to speak 
with the severity she felt. 

“Cornelia, your father and I have been 
talking in the library, and we’ve made up 
our minds this sort of thing must come to a 
stop.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“This rudeness of yours, this moodiness 
and secretiveness.”’ 

‘“‘T’m not secretive,’’ Cornelia said quickly. 

““Youare. You’re an entirely changed girl. 
Last year you’d no more have done what 
you’re doing now than you’d have flown.” 

“What am I doing now?” 

““You’re standing there trying to deceive 
me,” Mrs. Cromwell answered sharply. 
“But I’m not deceived any longer, Cornelia; 
I think I’ve learned the truth. We knew that 
a change had come over you, and you were 
moody and indifferent toward your family, 
but we did at least suppose your mind was 
on your books. But today i 

“Today!” Cornelia cried out suddenly, 
her moodiness all gone. She pointed to her 
desk. ‘‘ Were you in here today after I went 
out? Did you x 

“You left your door open and your win- 
dow, and those sheets of paper were blowing 
clear out into the hall. Naturally, I 4 

“Mamma!’’ Cornelia’s voice was loud 
now, and her finger trembled violently as she 
pointed to the mountain. “Mamma, did 
you—did you 














RS.CROMWELL laughed impatiently. 

“Naturally, as I picked them up I 

couldn’t very well help seeing what they were 
and drawing certain conclusions.” 

“Vou dared!’ Cornelia cried fiercely. 
“Mamma, you dared!” 

‘Cornelia, you will please not speak to me 
in that tone. I’m very glad it happened, be- 
cause, though of course I shouldn’t take 
those little drawings of yours seriously and 
they’re of no significance worth mentioning, 
there was one of them that did shed a light 
on something I heard later in the afternoon.” 

“What? What did you hear?” 

Mrs. Cromwell came a step nearer her, 
gravely. “Cornelia, you needn’t have tried 
to deceive me about where you went when 
you slipped out of the house before lunch and 
caused me so much anxiety. I telephoned 
and telephoned 

Cornelia interrupted, her shaking finger 
still pointed to the desk: ‘‘I don’t care to 
hear this. What I want to know is how you 
dared—how you dared to i? 
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Keep your teeth shining and safe—with Pebeco 


WHEN your Mouth Glands 
dry up teeth. inevitably decay 


The only way to protect the teeth 
successfully is to keep the mouth 
glands flowing normally 


ENTISTS say that practi- 
cally no mouth today is 
normally moist and safe for teeth. 


Modern cooked foods, too soft, 
too quickly swallowed, do not re- 
quire enough chewing. From sheer 
lack of exercise your mouth glands 
Gry up. Instead of protecting your 

ae teeth with 
their alka- 
line fluids as 
nature in- 









tended, these 
glands leave 
your whole 
mouth dry— | 
your teeth dehenadians aaninet the 
acids that cause decay. 


You can remove the acids tem- 
porarily —by scouring with gritty 
pastes, by washing with strong sub- 
stances. These methods whiten your 
teeth, but five minutes after brush- 
ing, the acids begin to form again. 
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Free Offer , 


Dentists now recognize that there 
is a way to keep teeth both white 
and safe. Today you can success- 
fully counteract the acids of decay 
with a tooth paste that restores 
the normal flow of the mouth 
glands. 


* * 


Pebeco is the simple natural way to pre- 
vent tooth decay. It acts directly on the 
salivary glands. As soon as it enters your 
mouth it starts a full, normal flow of 
alkaline saliva. 

With constant daily use Pebeco com- 
pletely restores the natural, protective ac- 
tion of your glands. Their alkaline fluids 
again bathe your teeth day and night. 
The acids of decay are neutralized as fast 
as they form. 

Pebeco leaves 
your gums clean 
and soothed— 
your whole 
mouth normal 
and healthy. 
And in _ this 
healthy mouth 
your teeth are 
kept not only white and shining, but safe. 


Start today. Send for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., New 
York. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto, 
Ont. At all druggists’. 
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Send coupon for Free Generous Tube_ 





635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


of Pebeco. 


t LEHN & FINK ray Sole Distributors, Dest. A-11 


: Send me free your new large sized sample tube 































































































25% Natural Bran 


is only one of the 
advantages of 


(Ihe New 


Pettijohn’s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 






































NCE start your family with the New 
Pettijohn’s and you never have to argue 
again to get them to eat bran. 


Nearly everybody relishes the New Pettijohn’s 
—and whenever they eat this delicious, hot, 
whole-wheat cereal they get 25 per cent Natural 


Wheat Bran. 


Every dish of the New Pettijohn’s gives you valuable 
Mineral Salts and Vitamines, too. 

The New Pettijohn’s is selected Whole Wheat—one of 
the most digestible and nourishing of all the kinds of grain. 


It is pre-cooked, processed to develop the flavor, rolled, 
and delicately toasted. It cooks through and through in 3 to 5 
minutes. 


When it comes to the table it is not only hot but fresh. 


= 


Eat the New Pettijohn’s with good top-milk 
or cream. 


It makes a generous, grateful breakfast — often- 
times a welcome change for luncheon—and a 
nourishing hot supper for growing children. 


\ 


The flavor is something to be grateful for. 


At your Grocer’s—a Generous ‘Package 


1, Cooks in 3 to 5 
minutes. 


2, The pick of Amer- 
ica’s Wheat—con- 
tains 25% Natural 
Bran, with essential 
Vitaminesand Min- 


eral Salts. 

3, A new and deli- 
cious Flavor 
brought out by pre- 
cooking. 


The Quaker Oats ©mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


‘sy 
TRY IT—TASTE IT—TELL YOUR FRIENDS (’) ] 
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“Cornelia, you must not ask your mother 
how she ‘dares’ to do anything. We know 
where you lunched, and you might have 
guessed that you couldn’t do such a thing 
without our hearing of it. A lady who saw 
you came straight here to know if it was by 
my consent, and I’m very grateful to her for 
it. In conjunction with the drawing I’d just 
seen, which surprised me greatly, to say the 
least, what this lady told me was a shock to 
me, asit was to your father too, Cornelia. To 
think that you’d deceive us like this—to say 
nothing of the indiscretion of a schoolmaster 
who is supposed to be in charge of ——” 

“Mr. Bromley?” Cornelia cried. “‘ Do you 
mean Mr. Bromley?”’ 

“T certainly do. I think his conduct 

“T asked him,” Cornelia interrupted 
fiercely. ‘‘I saw him from the window and 
I ran down and walked ahead of him, and 
almost got run over by a taxicab on purpose, 
and he saved me, and I asked him to let me 
have lunch with him and told him I was 
going there anyway. Mamma, don’t you 
dare Her voice broke; she gulped to 
control it, and her trembling was visible 
now. ‘‘Mamma, if you ever dare say any- 
thing against Mr. Bromley 4 





” 











“7 AGREE that we may quite as well leave 

him out of it,’’ her mother said sharply. 
“Your own excitement now is all the evi- 
dence I need that your father and I have 
been wise in the decision we’ve just come 
to.” 

Something ominous in this arrested Cor- 
nelia’s anger; and she stared at her mother 
incredulously. ‘‘‘ Decision’?” she repeated 
slowly. ‘‘What ‘decision’?”’ 

‘““We’re going to put you into Miss Remy’s 
school on the Hudson,”’ Mrs. Cromwell said. 
‘“Your father’s already engaged a drawing- 
room for us on the afternoon train tomorrow. 
I’m going with you, and you'll begin the new 
term there on Monday.” 

Cornelia still stared. “‘ No—no—no,”’ she 
said. ‘No, mamma, no du 

Mrs. Cromwell was touched, seeing the 
terror that gathered in her child’s eyes. 
“You'll love it there after a little while, 
dear. You may think it’s pleasant to stay 
here, but after you’ve been there a week or 
so, it’s such a lovely place that you ——” 

But Cornelia threw herself passionately 
at her mother’s feet. ““No! No! No!” she 
sobbed, over and over again; and in this but 
half-articulate anguish, Mrs. Cromwell read 
and understood Cornelia’s secret indeed. She 
was compassionate, yet all the more con- 
firmed in her belief that the decision just 
made with her husband for a change in Cor- 
nelia’s way of life was a wise one. 

Cornelia could bring no eloquence to alter 
her fate. ‘No! No! No!” was only her pro- 
test against what she understood was in- 
evitable, though as she wept brokenly upon 
her pillow that night she thought of one re- 
source that would avoid the inevitable, so 





desperate she was. But she decided to live, 
and found living hardest when she was on 
her way to the train next day, and the route 
chosen by her father’s chauffeur cruelly 
passed the Blue Tea Room. 

On the train, thinking of the flying miles 
that so bitterly lengthened between her and 
that sacred little blue-painted room, she 
came to the end of the song her heart had 
chanted there in time to a tapping foot: 


I tell cach bead unto the end and there 
A cross is hung. 


This was the refrain of the wheels upon 
the humming rails all the way; and her pain 
did not abate with arrival at her destination, 
though she showed a slight relief after the 
icy farewell she took of her mother two days 
later. Even when a month had passed, Cor- 
nelia wept as she explained—to her first 
school confidant—why she hated her parents. 
s But if the heartbreaks of sixteen 
lasted forever, parents could never bear to 
make them, even when they seem necessary, 
and the world would be a more disastrous 
habitation than it is. When Cornelia had 
finished school and graduated from college 
and spent a year abroad, she came home 
where she had been during only brief in 
tervals in the meantime—and astonished 
everybody; for she had grown to be prettier 
than the most optimistic had expected of her, 
and, as she appeared to have no lack of in 
telligence in addition, she made what is 
sometimes called a sensation. Mrs. Crom 
well caused an expensive celebration to be 
made for her, and Cornelia stood with her 
mother to meet the older guests while the 
younger ones began the dancing elsewhere. 


HE was glad to see the principal of her 

old school, Miss Bailey, in the line of 
those who came by, and greeted her warmly, 
though she was somewhat vague with the 
elderly seeming gentleman who had Miss 
Bailey on his arm. 

Her mother whispered something to her 
hastily, as in correction of an error; but it 
was too late, and the couple had moved to 
another part of the room before Cornelia 
understood. 

“Not ‘Miss Bailey,’”’ her mother said. 
“You called her ‘Miss Bailey.’ She’s been 
married two years.” 

“She has? What is her name?”’ 

‘“‘Bromley,”’ Mrs. Cromwell informed her. 
“She married Professor Bromley.” 

“What! Was that funny little old ——”’ 
Cornelia checked herself, for her mother had 
already turned away to speak to new ar 
rivals. The daughter, with parted lips, stood 
and gazed at the former Miss Bailey’s gray 
silk back and at the stiff little gray gentle- 
man who stood punctiliously arm-in-arm 
with her. 

““Good gracious!’’ Cornelia said to her- 
self so slowly that she made five syllables of 
the two words. ‘‘Goo-wood gray-ay-shuss !”” 


Dinner 


(Continued from Page 25) 


won’t git one nowhere else in town neither,” 
said the butcher. 

““What’s the nearest thing to a squab 
you’ve got?” 

“Well now, let’s see. There’s nice, fresh 
lobster—and say, we got some broilers about 
the size of squabs. Better take one of them.” 

“Fine. Give me two, maybe there’s been 
an accident to another one. And she told me 
to get something else too. Meat? Um. . 
Wasn’t meat.” 

“We got some nice celery,” suggested the 
butcher. 

“That wasn’t it, but maybe it’ll do. 
Gimme an armful.” 

And so Mr. Parks mounted his usual train 
with enough celery to provide a full meal for 
a team of truck horses and two chickens 
which were neither of the size nor the age he 
supposed them to be. In addition to this his 
train was twenty minutes late and he ar- 
rived at the house at twelve minutes to seven, 


glowing with conscious virtue. Jane met him 
at the door. For an instant she was without 


words; she could only stare and compress 
her lips. 
““Where—have—you—been?”’ She de- 





manded in such a voice as one might use to 
demand of the murderer where he had con- 
cealed the body. 

“Nowhere. Why?” 

“Didn’t I tell you to bring me a squab— 
right off? What’s that?” She pointed to the 
bundles. 

“T took my usual train. Oh, about 
the squab—there weren’t any. ‘Tried a dozen 
places. But I got a couple of broilers about 
the size of squabs, and I remembered your 
celery.” 

“Broilers! 
were wrung from her. 
see what you’ve got. 


Celery!” The words 
“Jim Parks, let me 
And—and do you 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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OME families act as though they 
had unlimited time to live—they 
hardly ever give a thought to seizing 
the here and now and making it 
count. 

The great days are these days for any family 
that’s in love with life! 

And yet our records show that there are at 
least a million families under the impression 
that the movies are still in the slap-stick zone 
of a dozen years ago! 

It seems as though they had not seen a 
movie show since, and if you take them to 
one of the modern Paramount Pictures, their 
attitude is “Why didn’t some one tell us 
about this?” 

At least ten thousand regular audiences in 
the United States wouldn’t dream of passing 
up a single Paramount Picture. 

They can’t live on work alone, and they 
refuse to live without play! 

There’s as much real entertainment in any 
Paramount Picture as any family can absorb 
in a couple of hours. 

Check up at your local theatre and find out 
what Paramount Picture is showing tonight. 

If you don’t see the current Paramount 
Pictures you don’t know anything about the 
movies because the greatest talent in the world 
has been drawn to them by the assurance of 


wider popularity and greater personal success. 
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Keeping the family alive / 


8 Current Paramount Pictures 


J. M. BARRIE’S 
“PETER PAN” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production 


Assisted by Roy Pomeroy. 


Screen play by Willis 
Goldbeck. 


“THE GOLDEN BED” 
A CECIL B. De MILLE PRODUCTION 


Screen play by Jeanie Macpherson. Based on the 
novel by Wallace Irwin. Published serially in the 
Pictorial Review. With Rod La Rocque, Vera 
Reynolds, Lillian Rich, Warner Baxter, Theodore 
Kosloff and Julia Faye. 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


“NORTH OF 36” 


An IRVIN WILLAT Production 


With Jack Holt, Ernest Torrence, Lois Wilson and 
Noah Beery. By Emerson Hough. Screen play by 
James Hamilton. 


“COMING THROUGH” 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN 


From the novel “Bed Rock,” by Jack Bethea. Screen 
play by Paul Schofield. Directed by Edward Suther- 
land. With Lila Lee. 


“THE SWAN” 
A BUCHOWETZKI Production. With 


Adolphe Menjou, Ricardo Cortez and Francis 
Howard. From the play by Ferenc Molnar. 


“FORTY WINKS” 
With Viola Dana, Theodore Roberts and RAY- 
MOND GRIFFITH. From the play “Lord Chumley” 
by David Belasco and Henry C. de Mille. Screen 
play by Bertram Millhauser. Directed by 
Frank Urson and Paul Iribe. 


“MISS BLUEBEARD” 


Starring BEBE DANIELS. From Avery Hopwood’s 
play “Little Miss Bluebeard,” adapted from a comedy 
by Gabriel Dregely. Screen play by Townsend Martin. 
Directed by Frank Tuttle. 


“A MAN MUST LIVE” 


Starring RICHARD DIX. Based on “Jungle Law,” 
by Il. A. R. Wylie. Screen play by James Ashmore 
Creelman. Directed by Paul Sloane. 


“Tf its a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 
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FREE 10-day test. Send the coupon | 


Cloudy leeth— 
dull teeth 


Howto make them cohiter—quickly: 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What to do 



















































HOSE whiter teeth that you envy. 
Don’t think they are beyond you. You 
can now lighten dull and dingy teeth— 
make them gleam and glisten. 
Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 
effect from any you have ever used. This 
offers you a test. Simply use the coupon: it 
brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teeth— that’s the cause 
How to combat it 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 
fight it. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 
gets into crevices and stays. It hides the 
your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

So dingy teeth mean more than loss of good appearance. 
They may indicate danger, grave danger to your teeth. 





It clings to teeth, 
natural luster of 


New methods now that mean greater tooth beauty 
plus better protection from tooth troubles 


The problem has been to find a dentifrice which would cope 
adequately with that film. To find one which could effectively 
combat it. Harsh grit tended to injure the enamel. Makeshifts 
were inadequate. 

Now modern dental science has found new combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. They are 
embodied in a new type tooth paste called Pepsodent—a scien- 
tific method that is changing the tooth cleansing habits of some 
50 different nations. 

To millions this new way has proved the folly of having dull 
and dingy teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles when their 
chief cause can be combated. 

Don’t you think it worth while to try it for 10 days; 
note results yourself ? 


Send coupon for free 10-day test 


Remember, every time you eat, food clings to your teeth. 
is constantly forming. The film that ruins teeth; 
their luster, makes them look dingy and dull. 

This new method will polish your teeth; give them a beauty 
that will delight you. It will help you quickly toward teeth 
such as you envy in others. 

Make the test today. Clip the coupon for a free 10-day tube. 
Or get a full size tube of your druggist. Why not follow 
the new method which world’s dental authorities urge? 
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191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
Mail Coupon for 


10-Day Tube to Pe IpPsaden a ent 


PEPSODENT COMPANY, "Det 473, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chica: i, US. A. 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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think I can serve them raw? Here it’s al- 
most seven, and the people will be here in 
ten minutes.” She tore the paper off the pul- 
lets and glared at Jim. “Broilers! Those— 
those things are Thanksgiving turkeys!” 

“Best I could do,” he said uneasily. 

“And where are the flowers and the 
candy—and your evening clothes, and your 
shirt?” 

“You never mentioned a one of those 
things to me.” 

She was calm, dangerously calm, terribly 
calm. ‘Go out the back door,” she said 
tensely, ‘“‘so nobody’ll see you, and get your 
clothes. Look at me, I’m dressed. I’m - es 

“Tf they get here you can tell ’em my train 
was late—and it was too.” 





LADLY he escaped by way of the drive 
and the alley. At the tailor’s he recov- 
ered his clothes and sped back to the house, 
stepping softly and making himself as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Now Mr. Parks was one 
of these men who have to bathe, if the planets 
fall. If he had been Leander he would have 
gone home to take a bath after swimming the 
Hellespont. Now he filled the tub noisily. 
Running water always stirred the music in his 
soul, so, as he waited and tested the heat of 
his bath, he sang. Mrs. Parks heard his song 
and was not pleased. She rushed up the 
stairs and pounded on the door. 

“Jim Parks, be still. The guests will be 
here in a minute. Don’t make that racket.” 

“Sweet cat! Can’t a man whisper in his 
own house?” 

He was exasperated, and exasperation, 
with him, was apt to grow and to assume 
strange forms. Generally it took the shape of 
remembering some ancient grievance and of 
demanding to do battle for its sake. 

He thrust a tentative foot into the bath 
and withdrew it so swiftly that he slipped 
backward on the tiled floor and banged his 
elbow against the washstand. He saw clearly 
that this was his wife’s fault for making him 
hurry. He never scalded himself and never 
slipped when she wasn’t nagging him to 


speed. He resolved to show her! He’d be 
deliberate. No woman could hustle him 
around. And after this he determined 
who would be the head of that house- 


He would cut his 
That would show her 
She would see where the money 


hold. Another thing: 
wife’s allowance. 
something. 


came from then! 
Following this came a period of melan- 
He was in a situation from which 


And 


choly. 
there was no escape. A life sentence! 
he was the kind of man 
who always sacrificed 
himself for his wife, 
too— without ever a 
word of apprecia- 
tion. There was 
nothing to look forward 
to but long years of this, 
dreadful, helpless years! 


GAIN he tried the 
temperature of the 
bath and submerged 
himself luxuriously. He 
loved to lie and soak, 
and it was difficult to 








and hurled them on the bed. Following this, 
he jerked out the other drawers and pawed 
through them. As many as six times he 
handled no less than four suits of underwear, 
but did not observe them. By this time he 
was in a state of mind. 

Rushing to the door he opened it and 
bawled: “Jane. Hey, Jane; Jane! Say, 
where in thunder is my underwear? Come up 
here and find my underwear! How am | 
going to hurry if you hide my clothes? My 
gosh! I’ve got two dozen suits of underwear, 
and never one to put on. Jane! Want me to 
dress without any underwear?” 

Jane arrived, mounting the steps two at a 
time. “You!” She was pale, and her lips 
were a straight, even line. “The Wests and 
the Jordans are down there. What are you 
trying to do, make me look ridiculous? Be 
still. Your underwear is right in that 
drawer.” 

“Tt is not.” 

With the dignity of an ancient queen she 
walked to the dresser and picked up the gar 
ment he was looking for. It lay on top, as 
visible as a lighthouse. She picked it up be 
tween finger and thumb, distastefully, and 
held it out to him. ‘And what,’ she asked 
sweetly, “is that?” 

“Huh,” said Mr. Parks, crestfallen but far 
from willing to admit it. “Huh.” 

“Use your eyes—and if you deliberately 
want to spoil this evening and my dinner, 
just go ahead. You always do. We never do 
anything or go anywhere that you don’t spoil 
it for me before we start. Do you want to ad 
vertise to the town - Say one more word 
to me and I—I’ll take off this dress and stay 
right here, and you can go down and explain.” 


H* SAW that she was close to tears, and 
then there would be no telling what she 
would do. She might keep her threat, and 
put the blame for it on him. If this evenin 

ever passed, he’d do something. He’d pack 
his grip and go so far it would take a month 
for a radiogram to reach him. “I’m done,” 
he said. ‘‘ You’ve busted the camel’s back at 
last. Dll stick through this evening, just to 
be decent, but that’s the finish.” 

She sniffed. ‘You needn’t strain your 
self,” she said. ‘“‘I guess we can manage 
without you.” With which soothing remar! 
she passed from the room and down the stairs 
just in time to greet sweetly and with r 
markable affability the Towns, who were 
the last to arrive. ‘“‘Jim’s train was late 
tonight of all nights,” she said. ‘And, of 
course, he had to take a bath.” 

Terrible as the calam 
ity seemed when she was 
upstairs, nobody seemed 
to notice it. Every one 
of the guests was accus- 
tomed to belated trains, 
and used to taking baths. 

She smiled grimly. 
They didn’t know all of 
it, anyway. Not yet. 
They didn’t know this 
was the last dinner they 
would ever eat in that 
house! When it all came 
out they would be sur 








prised, and they’d won- 





combine the joy of the 
sybarite with the grief 
of a disappointed and maltreated husband. 
But he tried—he tried faithfully. 

So occupied was he that he did not hear 
the sound of the doorbell and the arrival of 
the first of the guests. Presently he scram- 
bled out of the tub and toweled himself vig- 
orously. Then he looked about. His clean 
underclothes ought to be on a chair, laid out 
by his wife. Usually they were, but this time 
the chair was vacant. So this was all she 
cared! Bullied him into hurrying until he 
bashed his elbow and then never laid out his 
clothes! He jerked open the bathroom door 
and rushed to his dresser. 

First he looked in the top drawer where by 
no accident had underclothing ever been; 
but something else was there—a number of 
small articles belonging to his wife! He 
gritted his teeth. Not one square inch of that 
house which his money had bought and 
which his labor supported could he have for 
his own! He snatched the offending articles 


der at her and admir 

the way she had carrie< 
off this dinner with her trouble hanging over 
her. A brave little woman, that’s what they 
would call her. 


PSTAIRS Mr. Parks arrived at the point 
of putting on an evening shirt, and, ol 
course, there was no shirt. It was to be ex 
pected! At last he found one of ancient 
days—with a small yellow stain from an 
overhot iron right where it would show plain 
est. He put it on with grim pleasure. The 
guests would see it, and maybe Bill Jor- 
dan, who was a josher, would have some- 
thing to say about it. But he would offer no 
explanation. He practiced for a moment the 
expression of sad resignation he should wear. 
He couldn’t very well fail to find his clothes, 
for he had brought them home himself. 
He was ready now, but he paused. It was 
an idea. Doubtless his wife would come up 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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What temperature for 
wash water? 


Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha, 
if you wish. You are bound 
to get good results. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no 
matter whether the water 
is cool, lukewarm or hot. 





Real Naptha! You can 
tell by the smell 





er SAYS | 


she wants FELS‘-NAPTHA! 


Any woman who really knows Fels-Naptha will tell you why she uses it 
regularly—why nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 


She wants its extra helpfulness. Not only on wash day, but every day. 


She wants, too, the deep, sweet cleanliness in her clothes that Fels-Naptha 
gives—a deep, thorough cleanliness she gets so easily and safely. 


Many mothers say they wouldn’t be without Fels-Naptha just for those 
little daily washings of children’s clothes—that it cleans them so quickly 
and so gently. 


There’s a reason for this extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha. There’s a 
reason why it has an extra washing value that you cannot get in any other way. 


Fels-Naptha is more than just “soap.” It is splendid soap and naptha— 
two great cleaners in one golden bar. Naptha loosens the dirt. Soapy water 
flushes it out. Simple as A-B-C. 


Give Fels-Naptha a trial in your home. Let it prove its extra helpfulness. 
Use it for everything—from sheets and shirts to your finest things. Order a 
bar or two from your grocer today! 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s extra washing value. Send 2 cents in stamps 
for a sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 





: 


The original and genuine naptha soap 
comes in the familiar red-and-green 
wrapper. Buy it in the convenient 
ten-bar carton, 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODO 


~ © Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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e Beginning of 
eA Perfect Day 


As the breakfast goes, so goes the day. And what could be more 
auspicious than an electric break fast of waffles and coffee, prepared in 
a jiffy, at the table—with a Hotpoint Breakfast Set! 

Like all Hotpoint Servants, Hotpoint Percolators and Waffle Irons 
are famous for service. Dependability has given them the National 
preference. Unusual in their refinements and time-saving features. 
Many attractive Hotpoint Set combinations ‘may be built around this 
Breakfast Set —including Grill, Table Stove and Toaster, all harmo- 
nizing in design and finish. 

See this interesting Hotpoint Set—at your dealer’s. For dependa- 
bility, insist always on Hotpoint. 


Complete Breakfast Sets, as shown above, $49.50 - Waffle Iron, $15.00 
Percolator Set, $35.50 - ° 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.,, Inc. 


Boston 


Other Percolator Sets up to $65.00 


New York Atlanta Cleveland St. Louis Ontario, Cal. 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. Head Office: Toronto 


Salt Lake City 


SERVANTS 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


to their room during the evening, and he 
would have a surprise for her that would 
make her pause and think! 

To that end he went up to the attic and 
got dust on his knees reaching into the corner 
where his big leather bag was tucked away. 
This he carried down, and placed it 
ostentatiously on the bed, packing in it, 
hit-or-miss, whatever of 
his came first to hand. It 
didn’t matter what, be- 
cause the bag would make 
it evident what he had in 
mind. She would see that 
he was through and would 
stand aghast! She would 
see that she had driven 
him too far. 

He descended the stairs 
to greet his guests, who, 
being intimates, did not 
allow inhibitions to regu- 
late the play of their hu- 
mor. He avoided Jane’s 
eye, which was a needless 
precaution, for she was 
avoiding his. Though 
outwardly maintaining 
what are known as the amenities, they 
were cool. Presently she shooed them 
to the table, Jim Parks dragging along 
a bad last. Henry, the amiable car- 
penter who served dinners of evenings, 
awaited them beamingly. He knew them all, 
had served for them all. It was nothing to 
him that the pretense for the evening was 
that he was the Parks’ permanent butler. 

“Did you,” began Mrs. Parks when all 
were seated, “‘see the Drama League’s new 
performance?” 

“No,” said Bill, “and I'll tell you some- 
thing else about it—I ain’t going to. Have 
you dragged Jim to it yet?” 


“WE HAVE seats for tomorrow night,’’ 
said Jim, and then remembered that 
they would be a dead loss. He’d have to give 
them away and wondered if the office boy 
would accept them. He had gone to his last 
play with his wife. This reflection saddened 
him enjoyably, and he attacked his fruit salad 
with gusto. Jane made a second attempt to 
elevate the tone of the function, and was 
aided and abetted by Nora West and Edith 
Jordan, who were all set and primed to be 
present at a social occasion. 

Henry appeared with the first of the squabs. 
He set it down with a flourish. Mrs. Parks 
looked a bit conscious, but Bill Jordan was 
not to be put out of countenance by the mere 
progeny of a pigeon. “Gosh, Jane,” he de- 
manded, ‘“‘what’s them things?”’ He often 
affected illiteracy. “‘Chickadees?”’ 

“Bill!” said Mrs. Jordan warningly. 

Mrs. Parks eyed Jim under her lashes, saw 
him obviously counting the squabs as they 
arrived. He counted up to eight. None was 
absent. 

This point was one chosen by Nora West 
to—as the saying goes—spill the beans. 
“Did you notice that set of pewter porringers 
in the parlor of the farmhouse where we got 
the squabs " 

“‘Ves; yes, indeed,” said Jane Parks hastily. 
“Wonderful, weren’t they?” She avoided 
the baleful look Jim bent upon her. 

So! This was the way she treated him! 
Sneaked off, after she had told him to get 
squabs, and got them herself—and never noti- 
fied him. Had time to go gallivanting with 
Nora West, and then expected him to ramble 
all over the city for her. 





“AND where?” asked Edith Jordan, “did 
you get these flowers? Not in this town, 
I'll bet.” 

“Those?” Jane smiled her sweetest. “Oh, 
Jim brought me those from the city. I tele- 
phoned him. Where did you get them, Jim? 
I'll say this for my husband, he’s depend- 
able. If I ask him to do something for me, 
I know exactly what'll happen.” 

If only they were alone! Jim thought up 
seven neat and crushing rejoinders to this 
sarcasm which was concealed from every- 
body but himself. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders. What did it matter? It was her 
last sarcasm. Never again would her sharp 
tongue flick him on the raw. Tomorrow, or 





| 
| 


next day, these folks, who sat all unsuspect- 
ing, gayly eating his food, would know. 
Then how tongues would wag! 

It was evident to him that Jane was proud 
of herself. She was in splendid form, too, for 
everything was going right. 

Presently they left the table to form 
two battlegrounds at mah-jongg. Every- 
body was enjoying him- 
self with the exception of 
Jim, who would have for- 
gotten and had a good 
time if a Herculean effort 
of will had not kept his 
mind on his grievances 
and his face a spectacle of 
desolation. 


UT such part as he 

had selected for him- 
self he played very well 
the broken, disappointed 
man, with a life of loneli- 
ness before him; bowed 
already by grief, but re- 
signed and bearing up 
with splendid fortitude. 
True everybody mistook 
his condition for headache or indiges- 
tion, but he knew and that was satis- 
factory. Tomorrow they would think 
back; they could remember, and speak 
regretfully of how terribly he must 
have been feeling in the midst of all that 
heartless gayety. 

At last the party broke up. Jim and Jane 
stood in the door speeding the departing 
guest, and that was the closest they had been 
together during the evening. Jim closed the 
door; they were alone. 

Without a word, he turned his back on his 
wife, locked the door and went slowly up 
stairs. It was his plan to be found packing 
his bag by his wife when she came up, and he 
set to work at it. But something delayed her. 
She did not come when the packing was 
complete, so he had to empty the bag and 
start all over again. 

It wasn’t right. What was she hanging 
around downstairs for, when her place was 
there getting ready for bed? He wanted to 
sleep. Didn’t the woman realize that a man 
who is working himself into the grave for his 
family must sleep? No consideration what- 
ever. He packed the bag over again. 
It required three packings and a half before 
Jane appeared. 

‘““What’s the idea?”’ she asked. 

“Jane,” he said, “I’m going away.” 

“Business? You didn’t mention it.” 

“Tt’s not business. I’m going away for- 
ever.” 

“Oh, don’t play games,” Jane said in her 
most irritating manner. 


IM grasped his hair with both hands and 

strode up and down. He lifted his voice; 
he uttered words. 

Jane sniffed. ‘‘You’re not good at melo- 
drama,” she said. 

This rendered Jim incoherent. ‘“TI’ll show 
you—IT’ll—wait till you see. You think you 
can treat me the way you have forever and 
get away with it. You : 

“Oh, do be still and go to bed. I’m tired.” 

At this Jim snatched the bag and stalked 
to the door. There he paused, wondering ex- 
actly what to do now he had gotten there. 
Jane, though she bent her lips in a sarcastic 
smile, was worried. What if he really meant 
it? “Well,” she said, “what are you stand- 
ing there for?” 

“T,” he said, “‘am taking a last look at the 
woman who has made a mess of my life, the 
woman I’ve”—he couldn’t make his voice 
break just as he wanted it to—‘‘the woman 
I’ve tried to play fair with and make happy.” 
He turned away and marched to the stairs. 

When he was gone, Jane stood very still. 
Not for the world would she allow him to 
know how apprehensive she was—though she 
knew nothing could happen—not to them. 
Other folks might have serious trouble and 
get divorces, but that was other people. 
But whatever was going to happen, she 
wouldn’t humiliate herself to follow him; he 
never would have that satisfaction. 





(Continued on Page 52) 
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| Soap from Trees! 


AFRICAN 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the = 
priceless beauty oils from these three £ 
trees—and no other fats whatsoever 1s, 


aNd 


That is why Palmolive Soap is 
the natural color that it is—for 
palm and olive oils, xothing else, 
give Palmolive its green color 





| OTHING is hidden, for there is nothing to hide. No 
| ordinary soap oils tolerated, no “super-fatting,” no 
“super-anything.” Palmolive’s only secret is in its blending. 

And that secret blend is judged one of the world’s price- 


| less beauty secrets. The beautiful, natural complexions you 
see everywhere today prove Palmolive results. 





Wash, launder, cleanse with any soap you choose—but 
when beauty is at stake, use a soap made to protect it. 


60 years’ study to insure women keeping “That School- 
" girl Complexion” makes Palmolive safe to use. 
| OLIVE TREE 








Palmolive Soap is untouched by hu- 
man hands until you break the wrap- 
per—it is never sold unwrapped. 






COCONUT 
PALM TREE 
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3-in-One Oil. 


her phonograph.” 


injurious substances. 


locipedes, scooters, etc. 





ABY wakes up from her nap every time I open 
the nursery door,’ complained my sister. I 
learned why. The hinges positively shrieked for 


“Before I went back to my own home every hinge, ' 
bolt, lock and window catch in her house worked \ 
smoothly and noiselessly. 3-in-One had also taken 

the hard ‘pumping’ from her sewing machine, the \ 
squeaks from her go-cart, the annoying jerks from 


e t 
3-In-One | 
The High Quality Household Oil \ 


3-in-One is the purest of light oils. 
Penetrates quickly. Oils all 
household mechanisms perfectly. 
Use for motor of washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
electric fan; for clocks, casters, the children’s ve- 


At all good stores in l-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and 3-o0z. 
Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. bottle contains most for the money. 


FREE Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
' Nd Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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She undressed very slowly, planning, as 
she did so, the life that lay before her. The 
sort of clothes she would wear was the first 
thing she took up, and decided they must be 
very sedate, because a divorcee cannot be too 
careful. Then she got into bed and compelled 
herself to turn out the light. 

As for Jim, when he reached the ground 
floor, he did some more pausing. Now that 
he had got to the point of leaving, there 
didn’t seem to be any place to go. No more 
trains went to town that night, and he 
couldn’t go sit in the depot. Anyhow it was 
his own house, and he could sleep there a last 
time if he wanted to. 

It never occurred to him that there were 
guest rooms he might occupy, if he disdained 
his wife’s chamber; besides, to occupy a bed 
in comfort would be no part whatever of a 
martyrdom. Of course he could sit up all 
night, and for a few moments that idea ap- 
pealed to him. But he altered it. He would 
sleep on the parlor sofa. So he removed his 
shoes and coat and lay down with a book. It 
wasn’t comfortable. He got up again and 
thought it over; wondered if he had packed 
any pajamas in his bag and made search. He 
was rewarded by finding the coat to a blue 
suit and the trousers to a pink one, and these 
he put on, determining to awake long before 
the household and to be gone without a 
word—not even leaving a letter. 


HE autumn evening was chilly, as he 

realized drowsily after a time; so he 
dragged a Persian rug over him. He could 
sleep anywhere, at any time and thoroughly. 
And it required noteworthy exertions to 
wake him up again—as Mrs. Parks discov- 
ered two hours later. 

It was a thunderstorm did it. 

Mrs. Parks, too, had dozed off; but at the 
first rumble of thunder she sat bolt upright 
and demanded Jim piercingly. But Jim, 
secure under his Persian rug, did not hear. 

Mrs. Parks leaped from bed, kept away 
from the area of the fireplace, because she 
knew lightning, like Santa Claus, always 
comes down chimneys, and bolted for the 
guest room. The bed was tenantless. She 
rushed to the other spare room, decidedly 
vocal, but Jim was not there. Her heart al- 
most stopped, not at the thought that she 
might indeed have lost a husband, but that 
she might be alone in the house. It required 
high courage to go downstairs in the dark, 
but she was afraid to touch the electric 
switch. 

A flash of lightning showed her Jim, prone 
upon the sofa, projecting from both ends of 
the rug, and she pounced upon him. “Jim! 
Jim Parks, wake up! There’s a frightful 
storm.” 

There came a tremendous, splintering 
crash of thunder, and: Jane snatched him 
erect by main strength. 

“Hey,” he said with somnolent belliger- 
ence, ‘quit that. Can’t you let me sleep? 
What ails you anyhow?” 


ON’T you hear that thunder? Don’t 

you see that lightning? Do you mean 
to say any human being can sleep through 
that?” In that moment she hated him with 
a bitter hatred for his ability to sleep soundly 
through anything. 

“What of it? What of it? What of it? 
Can’t stop it, can I? Who made it thunder, 
anyhow? I didn’t.” 

“You know very well how frightened I am. 
You can just wake up and sit with me till 
it’s over.” 

“Oh, darn!” He got onto his feet, rubbing 
his eyes, with evident intention to go away 
from there, tripped over his suitcase and 
roared at his wife: ‘“‘ What in thunder did you 
put that there for? Want a man to break his 
neck in the dark? Say,” he expostulated, 
“what you get me up for anyhow?” 

It was then that his surroundings im- 
pressed him as unaccustomed. He felt of the 
sofa and felt of the Persian rug. ‘“What’s 
going on anyhow? Where are we?” 

“Down in the living room. O-oh!” The 
last was by reason of a vivid flash of light- 
ning. 

“Living room! What in tunket did you 
get me down here for? Say, for cat’s sake, 
let’s get back to bed before we freeze.’* 


“T want to go to bed,” she said faintly, 
“but I was afraid all alone.” 

“Alone! Huh! Ain’t I anybody? Did you 
have to drag me off downstairs here to have 
company? There’s as many of me in bed as 
there is on a sofa.” He sighed prodigiously. 
“Come on.” 

In twenty minutes the storm was over, 
Jim was peacefully asleep again, and even 
Jane was dozing off. 

The alarm clock performed its dastardly 
office at seven, and Jim broke into conscious 
ness like a man trying to run through a series 
of greenhouses, laboriously and with crash- 
ings and groanings. 


T LAST he got as far as the edge of the 
bed and peered about with poisonous 
glance for his clothes. They were not on 
their chair where he had left them, and he 
emitted a howl of outrage and agony. 
“Jane! Say! What in blazes did you lug off 
my clothes for? Where’s my clothes?” 

“What is it?” came Jane’s voice from the 
hallway. 

“My clothes. Clothes! You know—what 
I wear! Pants and coat and shoes. That’s 
what I mean. Gave ’em to the ash man, I 
s’pose, like you do my best neckties.” 

“T haven’t touched your clothes,” Jane 
said frigidly. 

“Then where are they?” 

“Where you left them. probably.” 

“T left ’em right on that chair. 
chair.” 

There was no reply; but presently Jane 
appeared with his clothes over her arm. 
“There they are,” she said with carefully 
displayed patience, and left the room. 

He dressed with his usual haste, and rushed 
down to snatch a cup of coffee before he 
dashed headlong for his train. And as yet 
had remembered nothing. But he had to go 
into the living room for cigars, and there 
saw his open handbag, packed and ready 
to close. Then he remembered. 

He looked about stealthily to see if he was 
observed, or if it was observed. Then fur 
tively, his eye on the door, he softly, gently 
urged it out of sight under the sofa—far 
under where it would be secure and where no 
eye would be likely toseeit. Only then did he 
go back to the breakfast room, rather colorful 
as to ears, and devoured his oatmeal and 
coffee and egg and toast with such voracity 
as to prevent conversation. Also he avoided 
Jane’s eye. 


That 


HE followed him to the door, where he 

pecked her cheek in husbandly fashion. 
bt ” he began with some embarrass- 
ment and to cover his unpretentious depar 
ture, ‘dinner came off all right, didn’t it? 
Good party, wasn’t it?” 

“Uh-huh.” Jane also was steering a course 
far from the subject on both their minds; 
but nevertheless she had to know. ‘What 
train will you be out on?” she asked care- 
lessly. 

Jim eyed her suspiciously, to ascertain if 
anything lay back of this question. Appar 
ently nothing did, ‘The six-two,” he said. 
“Um. Want anything in town?” 

“‘Not a thing, dear,” said Jane. 

And she was conscious of a flood of virtue 
which would make her day exceedingly pleas- 
ant as she reflected upon it—upon her for 
bearance. Her husband had given her two 
openings and she had availed herself of 
neither. ‘“‘No man,” she told herself, ‘ever 
knows how to appreciate his wife.””, She was 
sorry Jim could never know about this par- 
ticular virtue; it would make him so ashamed 
of himself. 

As for Jim, he spent a day of unease due to 
the bag under the sofa, wondering if it would 
be found, nor was he at ease again until by 
devious stratagem he got Jane out of the way 
for so long a time as was required to dispose 
of it. 

Then he breathed freely. “‘ Never,” he said 
to himself, “let your wife catch you making 
a fool of yourself.” 

He thought she hadn’t, and she knew he 
thought she hadn’t; but she saved it—saved 
it in its every embarrassing detail for use in 
time of need. . But she did like the 
five-pound box of candy he brought her so 
casually. 
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e Mrs. CONDE NAST 
on the Importance of Being Beautiful 


N Mrs. Condé Nast’s Park Avenue 
apartment that morning I sensed the 
dreaminess of a long siesta mingled with 
the bustle of arrival. The exquisite little 
Louis Seize canapé in the salon where I 
sat was hospitable in spite of seeming 
barely awake. The windows sleepily 
admitted the absence of curtains; the Venetian green 
paneled walls yawned that their paintings were still 
covered with muslin;—while Sévres vases on the classic 
mantel shelf yet dozed in the white gauze coverings 
of their long nap. 

But trunks, not yet unpacked, bulked excitingly in 
the background, the spirit of Paris bursting their lids. 

And to see Mrs. Nast herself, was to see the Rue de la 
Paix in the latest expression of the mode. From the cut 
of her shoes—the new sailor ties with little bows of 
gros-grain ribbon—to her black bengaline frock with 
its white organdie collar and cuffs—even to the charm- 
ing arrangement of her hair—Mrs. Nast was the sim- 
plicity, the chic, the youthfulness of Paris, méme. 





And the line-free, exquisitely cared-for skin of her 
face, throat and hands bespoke youthfulness as elo- 
quently as did her clothes. 


To be Chic You Must be Youthful 


“PARIS was never so fascinating,” Mrs. Nast was 

saying. “The clothes? Marvelous! So chic, and 
simple of line, so unadorned! But a woman must look 
young to wear them! They call for youth in the face— 
as well as in the figure. And the hats? Lines and dark 
shadows cannot hide under the close-fitting hats of today ! 


“So,” Mrs. Nast went on, “the smart woman must 
keep her skin youthful—firm, clear and radiant.” 

“What did you do for your own skin while you were 
abroad?” I asked her. “It looks perfect. Surely you 
didn’t put that dreadful lime-laden water of Europe 
on your face?” 

“Never a drop,” laughed Mrs. Nast. “It’s too 
terribly drying. I took plenty of good cold cream for 
cleansing and I positively depended upon it. Pond’s is 
to my mind the créme de la créme for the voyageuse, so 
light it just melts on the face and carries away all the 
dust travel gathers.” 

Our talk dwelt further on the two famous creams 
that Society women are using to keep that youthfulness 
of skin Mrs. Nast finds essential for harmony with 
the lode. 


li spoke of Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing—how the 


puri'y and lightness of its delicate oils cause it to bring 





ALL THE LOVELY WOMEN OF SOCIETY 
DEPEND UPON 






* 


MRS. CONDE NAST 


wife of the publisher of Vogue, Vanity Fair and House and Garden, 1s a 
leader in New York’s smart Society. She has a sparkling wit, a charm- 
ing personality and the gift of dressing with the cachet of fashion and 
in faultless taste. To the right, a glimpse of her Park Avenue apart- 
ment reflecting the sophisticated elegance of the French manner. 


to the surface every vestige of dust, dirt and powder 
with which the pores are clogged. 


E talked of its freshening power, how it rests the skin, 

toning it into new life and vigor, leaving it relaxed and 
softened, yet firm. How one thorough cleansing a day with this 
cream—and a cleansing after any unusual exposure—keeps 
the skin in the very pink of condition. 

Then we discussed Pond’s Vanishing Cream—for an exquisite 
finish when smoothed lightly into the skin. It instantly dis- 
appears, leaving the surface even and velvety, ready for the 
delicate touch of rouge and powder which, applied next, blend 
perfectly and stay so much longer than they ever did before. 
And the soft protection Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives against 
cold, wind and city’s soot and dust, keeps the skin just exqui- 
site, too, no matter how long one stays out of doors. 


Once more Mrs. Nast reverted to the importance of being 
beautiful. “Nothing, you know, makes a woman look so young, 
so lovely, as a really healthy skin. And Pond’s Two Creams are 
a sure and simple means of keeping the complexion in exquisite 
condition.” 

“Extreme artificiality of make-up has gone,” she added, 
‘with the fussy things of dress, like veils. Gone, as completely 
as—as black stockings,” she finished with a graceful gesture 
of her slim hands. 


Like the chic and lovely women of Society you can have 
an exquisite complexion. Pond’s Two Creams will give you 
that “youthful, firm, clear and radiant” skin Mrs. Nast finds 
indispensable to smartness. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


“Women are realizing more and 
more the necessity of a clear, 
smooth skin. The very clothes 
they wear—so chic and simple of 
line—call for youth in their faces. 
So the smart woman must keep her 
skin youthful, radiant. Pond’s Two 
Creams are a sure and simple 
means of keeping the complexion 
in exquisite condition.” 


Tre Outi APp<tP 


MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 


are among the other women of distinguished taste 
and high position who have expressed approval of 
Pond’s Two Creams and the Pond’s method of caring 
for the skin. 


/ 1R EE OFFER Mail coupon at once and we will send 


you free tubes of these two famous creams and an attractive 
little folder telling how to use them. 
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Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. C 
131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams. 













































































































































Overland Has 
to Present This New SIX 





A one-piece ventilating wind- 
shield and a sun visor give 
clear driving vision. 











Everybody knew that Overland would some 
day build a Six. But instead of jumping 
hastily into Sixes, Overland has been biding 
its time. The Overland engineers decided to 
plan and work slowly, and hold back until 
an Overland Six could be offered that would 
out-six any other six of its size. 


Overland now announces the masterwork of 
its career—the new Overland Six. Two 
beautiful Sedans that will appeal to the eyes 
and hearts of all women—a Sedan with four 
doors and a Sedan with two doors. Beauties 
—both of them! 


The new Overland Six is new in engine 
design—new in body style—new in chassis 
structure—new with all new advantages of 
up-to-the-hour engineering—new with the 
sparkling newness of gold pieces just out of 
the mint. Smart. Low. Big. Roomy. Lux- 
urious. Disc wheels. Fisk balloon tires. 


Waited Years 


Nickel radiator. A very charming car—and 
as good as it looks—good to the very core. 


As to the engine, six cylinders never lived and 
worked more happily together. An engine 
that is clean, simple, compact, quiet, powerful 
—a credit to American engineering. An 
engine designed and built to contribute a new 
measure of pleasure to everyday motoring. 
The kind of an engine that lets a woman 
driver forget all about engines. 


Overland has gone into Sixes not just to build 
Sixes—but rather to give American motorists 
the full benefit of what a $100,000,000 organi- 
zation has learned about motor cars in sixteen 
years of building them. 


Overland knew all along that a very unusual 
Six could be built at a very unusual price— 
and Overland at last has built it. And here 
it is—tempting everybody who sees it to hop 
in and hit for far horizons. And you'll get 
the surprise of your life on the road. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


OVERLAND cx 


The kind of a car that makes 
the friends of owners wish 
they owned that kind of a car. 


March, 1925 












Viewed from any 
angle, the Over- 
land Six Sedan is 
a picture of beauty 
and grace. 
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This enlarges the tongue until it almost closes 
he passage above the larynx. And the sound 
vaves, forced through this narrow passage 
at a point where they should have room to 
expand, and, as a result, deflected until they 
strike the non-resonant soft palate instead 
f the resonant hard palate, or roof of the 
mouth, as they should, are heard as a thin, 
pinched tone. In fact, I soon discovered by 
experimenting that the stiffening of any part 
of the tongue causes loss of quality in the 
tone. 

It may be interesting to any of*those who 
are interested practically in voice develop- 
ment to know that this particular fault can 
readily be detected by the enlargement and 
hardening of the muscles just below the chin. 
And persistent cultivation of this failing 
results in two things—loss of voice and a 
double chin. 

Next, in the training of the machinery of 
my voice to do my bidding, I came to the 
management of the soft palate. I soon found 
that if the soft palate is allowed to hang 
loosely, so that the sound waves are divided 
by it, some passing into the nose and some 
into the mouth, it acts as a damper, dead- 
ening the vibrations. To insure a full, clear, 
uninterrupted tone, it must spring up out 
of the way of the sound waves. But how 
make it doit? First, I committed the common 
blunder of vocal students when they feel a 
lack of resonance; I tried to remedy it by 
physical effort. I exerted all my strength to 
force that soft palate out of the way of the 
tone, and my only reward was an aching 
throat and a coarse, hard voice. 

One day, in a passion at the refusal of this 
velvet curtain in my mouth to lift out of the 
way of my voice, I was scowling at it in a 
hand mirror held so as to reflect the light 
right to the back of the mouth with my lips 
parted not unnaturally wide. Venting my 
exasperation, I drew in my breath sharply 
ind expelled it as violently with a rush on the 
syllable ““Ah-h-h.” And lo and behold, at 
the exclamation the soft palate sprang up 
and the back of my throat was a broad arch- 
way. I made an exercise of it—an exercise 
that not only gave conscious control of this 
delicate tonal damper, but flexibility as well. 
I was careful, however, to exert no force 
practicing this exercise. I never drew the 
oft palate up into a point, but merely al- 
lowed it to lift effortlessly. 





Sees H 1 mself : Si ng 


T THAT stage of my study mirrors were al- 
most indispensable to me. There is noth- 
ing so important for a singer as to be able 
to see himself as others see him. Every ex- 
pression or gesture must be watched in 
order to avoid the ugly or ridiculous. 
{ven today, when I arrive at a 
hotel Lalways choose 
the rooms with mir- 
rors. 

I now found my- 
self confronted by 
that Waterloo of 
many singers, breath 
control. I looked 
about me for guid- 
ance or good ex- 
imples to follow, 

nly to find that most 
singers, voice teach- 





crs and voice stu- 
dents seemed to 
oncern themselves 


lely with inhala- 
tion or the manner of 
taking theair into thelungs. Since it was 
the air leaving the lungs that created the 
voice, I thought it more logical to con- 
centrate on the breathing-out than on the 
hreathing-in. It was all very simple, I rea- 
soned. Ifthe breath does not flow out evenly 
our singing is ragged or breathy or weak 
and thin. This tonal ugliness is the direct re- 
sult of the rapid traveling vibrations born of 
the outflowing breath being jostled by the 
cddies of air common to uneven exhalation. 
rgo, a singer should take care of the ex- 
halations, and the inhalations would take 
care of themselves! 

I did not, however, ignore analysis of the 


correct mode of inhalation entirely. I took 
’ 





it into consideration to the extent of learning 
never to use muscular effort to get the air 
into my lungs. Incidentally, teaching their 
pupils to breathe deeply, automatically 
entailing effort, is a grievous failing with 
many instructors in physical culture. Such 
deep breathing does, naturally, result in con- 
siderable expansion, but, owing to the fact 
that it instantly tightens the throat muscles, 
very little air actually gets into the lungs and 
consequently very little oxygen, the latter 
being, one takes for granted, the aim of these 
exercises. It is like trying to filla toy balloon 
by pulling its sides apart instead of blowing 
air into it through a tube. 

Another flaw—at least so far as vocalism 
is concerned—which I discovered in the prac- 
ticality of the deep breathing cureall was the 
attempt of the lungs, overfilled with air, to 
expel it all in a mighty rush instead of in the 
gentle, even stream which allows the vocal 
chords no more and no less air than is neces- 
sary for the production of fine tone. It is 
easy enough to know the singer who is a 
vehement advocate of deep breathing— 
sometimes he calls it breath support—by the 
fact that he possesses one of two kinds of tone, 
the breathy or the throaty, as they are called 
in vocal argot. The first is caused by too 
strong a blast of air being forced through the 
vocal chords, spreading them so much that it 
is impossible for them to set in vibration all 
the air that passes through them and some of 
it escapes as a wheeze; the second comes 
from the throat muscles tightening in their 
effort to control the outflowing breath. 


Beautiful Tone With a Meaning 


HEREFORE in singing I never inhale 
more air than it isentirely comfortable for 
me tocontrol. For upon the easy control of the 
breath depends not only the beauty of the 
voice, but its very life. And I found back in 
those days of my vocal research thirty years 
ago that the most practical way of judging 
the manner of inhaling that gives opportu 
nity for the most control with the least effort 
is to watch that all parts of the body that can 
be seen or felt are in the same relationship to 
each other during inhaling as during ex 
haling. For instance, the chest should not 
bulge mightily when a full breath is taken 
and collapse upon respiration; in fact, it is 
my theory and practice that the chest should 
always be more or less expanded during sing- 
ing, thereby acting as a sounding board and 
greatly reénforcing the tone. The muscles 
which control the lower ribs are the only ones 
where we should have consciousness of ex- 
pansion when we inhale. These are, inci- 
dentally, capable of great development, a 
development the singer should never 
neglect. 
Having solved the riddle of 
breath control and 
considering myself 
the master of at least 
the mechanism of my 
voice, I determined 
to turn my wisdom 
to the practical pur- 
poses of musical in- 
terpretation. Iwould 
not only produce a 
beautiful tone; I 
would fill it with in- 
telligence and mean- 
ing. It would be no 
shallow prettiness. 
For, I philosophized, 
a glorious voice, like 
an exquisite face, 
soon palls unless there be soul behind it. 
And this attwenty-one! Youth! Youthand 
cynicism! 

In looking backward, I must admit that I 
traveled the right road to accomplish this 
determination. I became a most conscien- 
tious exponent of the old school. of bel canto, 
which sacrifices all realism and naturalism to 
beautiful, smooth flowing, innocuous tone. 
And so well did I master the principles of this 
school that today, after years of vocal re- 
alism, I can step into the réle of Don Basilio 
in the Barber of Seville, that perfect flower 
of the Italian tradition, and even the most 
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Pleasant because it is pure 


The more often you use a product the 
more important are its purity and palata- 
bility. The reasons are obvious. 


Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate (bicarbo- 
nate of soda) is a highly purified, clean, 
snow-white powder. It is entirely free 
from impurities which impart the bitter, 
alkaline taste to ordinary bicarbonate of 
soda. It will not irritate the most sensitive 
stomach. 


You will prefer Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda, 
not only because it is pure and pleasant to take, 
but because of its high medicinal value. 


Here is a product for your medicine cabinet 
that will have your physician’s approval, for many 
of the preparations in his medicine case bear the 
name ‘‘Squibb.”’ In the higher development of 
chemistry, as applied to medical service, Squibb 
has taken an important part for more than sixty 
years. 


Insist on Squibb Household Products for your 
medicine cabinet . . . Squibb’s Castor Oil 


(Tasteless), Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil (palatable— 
vitamin tested), Squibb’s Epsom Salt Special 
(bitterless, palatable), Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
Your druggist has them. 
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E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 
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Bad d Teeth sands of dollars for the re-in- 

Chi jdren” 8 Money struction of children who have 

C st Taxpayet® failed to be promoted because 

0 —— ousands physical disabilities—frequently 
ds of Thov caused by the teeth—held th 
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of Dollar ty of ¢ Pupils back’’— Hatey Fiske, President 


of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


Give the Child a Chance. 


| Science says, “Prevent Tooth Trouble!” 


Use Colgate’s 


It removes causes of tooth decay 
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LET'S SEE YOUR TEETH 


OOD teeth, good health and good looks are closely 

related. Keep your mouth clean and healthy and you 

safeguard not only your health but your personal attrac- 
tiveness, too. 


BY MAUD TOUSEY FANGEL 


Preventive dentistry is the new forward step in dental 
science. It is sweeping the United States—and with it 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is closely aligned. Colgate’s 
is a preventive dentifrice. It removes causes of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s “Washes” Your Teeth 


Colgate’s is a common-sense dentifrice—safe for a lifetime. 
It “washes” and polishes your teeth—does not scratch or 
scour them. The washing action of Colgate’s results from 
its mild soap. Precipitated chalk loosens clinging particles. 
The soap gently washes them away. The polishing action 
is the combined action of the soap and chalk, which leaves 
the mouth in its natural condition. 

Avoid grit in your dentifrice. The U.S. Public Health Service warns 
against it. So do dentists and physicians. There is no grit in Colgate’s. 


No “cure-all’’ claims are made for Colgate’s. It cleans your teeth safely, 
and, by its thoroughness, helps prevent decay. 


Take the Safe Course 


See your dentist at least twice a year and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. It tastes good and does good and is sensibly priced. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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FLoORIENT— sparkling, 
vivacious, sophisticated. 
CASHMERE BougQuEetT—a 
perfume of quiet elegance \ 

and abiding charm. * 
PIQUANTE—gay as the % 
spirit of carnival. No : 
matter how unusual your 
type, there is a Colgate 
Perfume that will seem 
made just for you. 
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exacting bel cantonist cannot quarrel with 
my singing of the Calunnia aria. 

It has sometimes been written and oftener 
remarked of me that my vocal style has 
nothing to do with pure singing, and that I 
take interpretative liberties with my voice 

uch as never were heard on land or sea. 
That may be. But before I broke the rules, 
[ learned them. 

Through all the technical opulence of the 
Verdi-Donizetti operas I stalked to the 
footlights with the best of them and rejoiced 
my audiences with my windmill gestures and 
attitudes. Only one thing 


saved me from becoming the Cc 


perfect marionette operati- 
cally so fashionable at that 
time, and that was my la- 
mentable tendency to intro- 
duce verisimilitude into my 
impersonations. This in- 
clination enabled me to 
identify myself with a 
character instantly, without 
any of the usual preliminary 
travail of analyzing and 
reconstructing that char- 
acter; to portray for instance 
a peasant with fidelity to 
such details as grasping the 
spoon in the fist while eat- 
ing, “playing the cello with 
the fork,” as the expression goes for that 
particular breach of table manners; or pick- 
ing up small objects with that stiff hooklike 
gesture natural to hands that are muscle- 
bound from labor, without even thinking of 
such matters. It made it possible for me to 
empty myself of my own personality so that 
any character might for the time be rein- 
carnated in me. For the hours of the opera 
I am Boris and not just a Russian czar; I 
am the terrible Ivan, and not the weak 

willed Nicholas whose kingship fell before 
Bolshevism. 

As I came to know the theater better, how- 
ever, when it became a habit with me and 
not an adventure, a vague discontent with 
the bel canto school was born in me. Out- 
wardly I was a docile follower of tradition; 
inwardly I was a seething malcontent, need- 
ing only a little more experience, a little 
more knowledge to become a downright 
rebel. But there was no one to instruct me, 
to point out the road to rebellion. Again I 
had to turn to experimentation, the text book 
of the self-taught. 

My first attempt at composition is typical 
of my superb confidence in my ability to 
conquer all things, particularly those of 
which I knew a little less than nothing. This 
first adventure of mine as a musical path- 
finder took place when I was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of eleven years old. One 
of the teachers of the Sixth Municipal School 
which I attended, one Bashmakev by name, 
in addition to a love for choral singing pos- 
sessed a violin. That instrument had always 
exerted a fascination over me. And inspired 
by Bashmakev’s fiddle and smug in the de- 
lusion that the violinistic art was one easily 
acquired, I began a campaign to persuade 
my father to buy a violin for me. 


Violin Lessons 


J DARED not buy it myself with that por- 

tion of my earnings as a singer at weddings 
and funerals and in the bishop’s choir at the 
Spassky monastery, which I basely withheld 
from the family budget. That would have 
betrayed my perfidy to my father; and be- 
sides I preferred to keep as much of my 
secreted horde for sweets and gallery tickets 
as possible. It was the old story of wanting 
to keep my cake and eat it too. And it must 
be recorded that in this particular instance I 
was rather more successful in this legendary 
gastronomical feat than is usual; I kept my 
money and got my violin. 

My father took me to a junk bazaar and 
purchased a decrepit instrument for two 
rubles. Its battle-scarred amber varnish 
smudged with a thousand grimy fingers 
brought me ecstasy. I scuttled home with it 
and dragged it from its green baize bag with 
hands that were clammy and shivering with 
excitement and anticipation. I stuck it under 
my chin as I had seen Bashmakev do with his, 





and taking up the bow as if it was a saw be- 
gan a mighty scraping on the complaining 
strings. My father listened to the perform- 
ance for a time with remarkable self-control, 
balancing meditatively on the balls of his 
feet, and then delivered his ultimatum. It 
was to the effect that if I valued my head I 
would learn to play the violin somewhere far 
from such earshot as he might possess. 

I complied. I usually did to such requests 
of my father. And I mastered my new toy 
rather quickly, at least the first position. 
But when I came to take up the second and 
third there was no going 
further for me. The self- 
taught Bashmakev couldn’t 
solve the mystery of these 
positions for me; for he 
could play no better than I. 
Violinistically I had reached 
an impasse. But, nothing 
daunted, I decided that 
since I could not go further 
with the violin, I would take 
up musical composition and 
write a trio. The lack of 
technical knowledge did not 
dismay me. What did I 
care for the nomenclature of 
chords and scales and such 
trifles? I had music paper, 
a pen and ink, a violin on 
which to try effects and the inspiration. 
What more could any composer need? 

I took my fiddle and my pen and ink and 
my note paper and the words “Christ is 
Risen” and waded into my trio. The melody 
came quickly enough. The second voice 
wrote itself, since I was inspired to make it 
follow the first in thirds rigidly. I scribbled 
along merrily with speed, perspiration and 
the tip of my tongue earnestly set between 
my teeth, until I came to add the third voice 
and the accompaniment. 

To my dismay my system of thirds couldn’t 
meet this emergency adequately. I bit my 
tongue desperately, but it didn’t seem to 
bring harmony out of discord. 


“<"Fust Another Basso”’ 


ATURALLY I had never heard of such a 

thing as the inversion of triads, let alone 
such things as the modulation from one key 
to another, or the circle of fifths. I got around 
my ignorance of keys by marking in the 
sharps and flats before the notes that my ear 
told me should be so honored. After fren- 
zied experimentation, I ruefully discarded 
my pretty system of straight thirds and 
aligned by ear the three voices in a correct 
harmonization. I had conquered. It was a 
great moment. Exalted I marched out and 
bought some violet ink and copied the mas- 
terpiece. It must have had some merit 
because the audiences before which two of 
my fellow choristers and I sang it, took it to 
their hearts with vast enthusiasm and re- 
warded us with money for enough yaska or 
sweets to make us desperately ill. 

As I had wrestled with the mysteries of 
musical composition, so did I struggle to 
learn the darker secrets of vocal and dramatic 
technic; so did I seek to break the bonds of 
deadening operatic tradition and find my 
way to deeper, freer, finer ways of interpre- 
tation. I was still seeking when Ussatof, my 
teacher, procured an engagement at the 
opera in Tiflis for me, and I made my debut 
in a Life for the Czar. As a debut it had 
nothing sensational to recommend it. I was 
accepted as just another basso. And one 
basso more or less means nothing to the 
operatic world. 

Shortly after that it was ordained that I 
transfer my talents from Tiflis to St. Peters- 
burg. In the Russian capital in 1894 I sang 
at the summer theater in the Aquarium and 
also at the Panevsky Theater. In 1895 I did 
service at the Marinsky Theater; but the 
authorities there were among those to whom 
one basso more or less meant nothing, and 
my appearances in their theater were infre- 
quent to the point of being nonappearances. 

During these years I did not neglect the 
concert stage, however, and St. Petersburg 
came to know me best as a concert singer 
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BREAD 


Real oven-baking makes beans best to eat 
and best for you. | 


You can be sure that the beans you eat are really baked 
in real ovens if you specify Heznz Baked Beans. The 
label says they are baked. And no beans are really oven- 
baked unless the label does say baked. 

































































































































Correct environment 


makes for Hap pzness 


Oe Right Start in the making of the beautiful 
home is the proper decoration of the walls. 
Q Good wallpaper gives to a room a decorative 
finish and comfort not surpassed by any other 
wall covering. O| James Davis Wallpapers com- 
prise a selection of more than a thousand designs 
and colorings, with distinctly proper decorations 
for every room of the home. G The most fa- 
mous artists of America and Europe have con- 
tributed to this master selection. G James Davis 
Wallpapers have been used in the finer homes 
of America for over thirty years and are sold 
by progressive dealers and decorators through- 
out the country. G Ask your decorator to show 
them to you, or write to us. 


JAMES DAVIS 
WALLPAPERS 


Clend for Samples 
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JAMES DAVIS, INC., 1401 Milwaukee Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Please send me “suggestion samples” of James 
Davis Wallpapers. 


Ciry, State ‘ ; ad ea 
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with a predilection for putting the compo- 
sitions of that musical trail breaker, Mus- 
sorgsky, on my programs. This partiality 
that I evinced for Mussorgsky, whose works 
had not been presented on the operatic stage 
in years, thanks to the usual musical in- 
trigues, incensed the intelligentzia of St. 
Petersburg. 

At first, astonishment was my only reaction 
to this treatment, astonishment that St. 
Petersburg, center of art and culture and 
learning, did not instantly recognize the ge- 
nius of this man, Mussorgsky, the greatest 
Russian composer of all time. Then suddenly 
I understood. Mussorgsky music was con-. 
trary to tradition. Its magnificent disso- 
nances hurled defiance in the very teeth of 
rules and regulations. And passé St. Peters- 
burg hated it for it. This realization more 
than confirmed my opinion that Mussorgsky 
was an unusual musician; it made him my 
god. In payment for the revelation his 
music had been to me I determined to gird 
myself and go into the front row of music and 
battle for his glory. 

Nothing could have been more audacious. 
I was only a basso with a scantily trained 
voice, not a great deal of education, only 
such worldly wisdom as life had beaten into 
me, and a vast amount of courage. I was 
just twenty-one, the golden age of courage. 
And I had all the musical world, with its 
seers and sages and medicine men, its for- 
mulas and traditions, against me. What 
qualifications had I as a champion of a lost 
cause? Very few. What preparation? Prac- 
tically none—unless one excepts the influ- 
ence of my mother’s songs; the fact that 
the town in which I was born—Kazan, a 
place of only sixty thousand people—had at 
least four months of opera every year in 
which I had basked from my childhood, and 
that, given air and sun and soil, a plant will 
grow, even in a rubbish heap. 


From the Rubbish Heap 


HAD had sun and the air and the soil, a 

mother to sing to me, the opportunity to 
attend good opera and a musical inclination; 
and perforce the roustabout had grown into 
a singer. I admit that Kazan gave me an 
advantage over the stevedore of Detroit or 
Kansas City; it gave me opera—not opera 
so magnificent, natu- 
rally, as that given by 
the two great com- 
panies in Chicago and 
New York, but it was 
good opera. All towns 
in Russia the size of 
Kazan had their opera 
and opera companies, 
and mad enthusiasts 
like myself born in the 
rubbish heaps. Had 
Kazan had no opera, 
perhaps I should have 
been nothing but a 
common laborer to- 
day. Perhaps here in 
America, in Kansas 
City, Denver, Boston, 
there is a basso like 
myself, only the sun 
may never reach his 
rubbish heap. 

So with few qualifi- 
cations and little prep- 
aration, I entered the 
lists as the champion 
of Mussorgsky. Fol- 








progress for half a century. It was not only 
the duration of sound or the space between 
sounds; it was all inarticulate mankind given 
voice. It was life. And recognizing this, as 
I delved deeper into its beauty and originality 
I became aware of something else: My mu- 
sical soul had solved its problem and found 
its revelation through it—namely, as life 
was music, so music must be life and not 
trills and roulades. 


cA Debt to Mussorgsky 


ORE and more absorbed by the genius 

of Mussorgsky, I learned not only my 
own roles but the words and music of all the 
other parts in his operas. The great mad 
scene in the third act of Boris was no more 
carefully worked out than was the nurse’s 
Song of the Flea in the same act with its 
worldly moralizing: 


What? Thou scarcely saw him and would 
die for him! 

Once a maiden languished 

Because she loved a handsome lad. 

But the artful rogue vanished. 

Yet even she consoled herself. 

Oh, dispel thy sorrow, my dove, 

And think no more of it. 

Listen to my song! 


A big fly was cutting wood 
And drawing water for the king. 
A jumping flea assisted him. 
Then softly came a butterfly 
From out Pope Illion’s garden. 
Fluttering about he flew 
Munching the hay as he went. 
The big fly angry grew; 

With worldly mien, 

He took a little twig 

To chase the invader. 


Disaster was the big fly’s lot. 

For his stick he poorly threw 

And pierced was his back, 

While the other flew away! 

But nimble to his succor 

Ran the grieving little flea, 

Jumped upon his back 

And helped him ardently. 

The little one soon bled to death, 

Confessing to the bigger fly 

That for him she died ; 

Then to heaven she flew 
away! 


With my introduc- 
tion to the music of 
Mussorgsky, the old 
manner of operatic 
singing vanished for 
me for all time. I 
would have faced 
death sooner than 
ever to have stalked 
to the footlights again 
and with much sema- 
phoric signaling 
bawled the high E 
natural which the 
range of my voice per- 
mits me, basso though 
I am, at a helpless 
audience. In fact, my 
rebellion against the 
old régime might well 
have led me to ex- 
tremes of realism, had 
I not met about that 
time the three closest 











lowed a period of in- 

tensive study. I 

slaved over my voice with Ussatof. I steeped 
myself in history, in art, in literature, any 
accessory study that might bring me bet- 
ter understanding of the music of this man 
whom I had come to regard as a wonh- 
derful friend, despite the fact that I had 
never met him and that he had been dead 
since 1881. : 

Little by little the magnificence of his mu- 
sic unfolded itself for me. Its meaning was 
infinite. Its every phrase translated hu- 
manity into music. Its notes underscored 
the words. It removed all sense of artifi- 
ciality in opera. It threw overboard the 
deadly routine that had halted operatic 


friends of Mussorg- 

sky—Cui, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and that grand old sophisticate, 
Stassoff; it was the regret of my life that my 
career had begun too late to permit my 
knowing Mussorgsky himself. But these 
three wise men of music saved me from the 
rashness of ardent youth and, fortified by 
their wisdom, experience and kindly shrewd 
advice, in 1897 in Moscow I struck the first 
blow for Mussorgsky with his greatest opera 
and what the world has been pleased to call 
my greatest réle, Boris Godunoff. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the third of a 
series of articles by Feodor Chaliapin. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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When you neglect to 
care for your skin, you 
are running the risk of 
being neglected your- 


self. -—y 
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Spécialiste en Beauté 
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Does he see in you today 
the one he fell in love with? 


~~ spring I visited a friend who “sus- 
pected” her husband of being interested 
in another woman. After a few days I had 
to admit I could scarcely blame him if this 
happened to be true! 


From an unusually attractive woman my 
friend had developed into a chronic com- 
plainer—and it offended even me to see the 
way she appeared in the mornings at the 
breakfast table. 


“Poor man,” I sighed, then sighed again 
and said ‘“‘Poor woman too.”” And I decided 
to help the wife even at the risk of offend- 
ing her. 

So, after one of her confidences I said, 
“Now, frankly, my dear, I believe your hus- 
band is interested in another woman. He is 
interested in the woman you used to be.” 


| emphasized the necessity of taking care 
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“Brings Beauty While You Sleep” 





of her complexion. I told her how bad hers 
looked, and how it ruined her beauty. And 
I was glad to tell her what almost magical 
results she could get by using Pompeian 
Night Cream. I gave her the following 
directions for its use, which she has fol- 
lowed with triumphant success. 


Directions for using Pompeian Night Cream 


First—Before retiring apply Pompeian Night Cream 
to face, neck, hands and arms. It brings beauty while 
you sleep. Use it generously, rubbing gently with 
circular movements to loosen stubborn dirt. Remove 
excess cream and soil with a soft, clean cloth. 


Second—Pompeian Night Cream is famous as a 
nourishing cream, and has been used for years by 
beautiful women to keep the complexion young, firm 
and exquisite in texture. After a thorough skin- 
cleansing go over all this surface again with this 
nourishing cream, leaving a bit of it on all’night. The 
oils of Pompeian Night Cream keep the skin healthy 


Sompetan\ 
' Tlight Cream 


© 1925, The Pompeian Co. 





and youthful-looking. They replace the oils that 
Nature may have omitted or that worry, work and 
climate may have removed. 


Third—Next morning you will find your skin is 
soft and smooth and your Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and Bloom go on over 
your foundation cream with gratifying 
results. 


Note:— Very dry skins find Pom- 
peian Night Cream helpful and beauti- 
fying when used as a powder base. 


Pompeian Night Cream on sale at 
all stores 60c per jar (slightly higher 
in Canada). 


GET 1925 ART PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,” size 28 x 7%. 
Done in color by a famous artist; worth at 
least 5oc. 


We send it with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream and 
Night Cream for only roc. With these 
samples you can make many interesting 
beauty experiments. Use the coupon now. 































Mme. Jeannette, c/o Pompeian Laboratories 
2001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Dear Madam: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new 1925 


Fompelen Art Panel, ‘Beauty Gained is Love Retained,”’ and 
the four samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address_ 





City. ae, eee 








Shade of face powder wanted?____—S 





















































In August, 
1922, page 
51, the 
frock that 
buttons 
down the 
back was 
featured. 





Three years 
ago—in 
April, 1922, 
page 69— 
we told you 
about the 
pajama 
suit, which 
has since 
become so 
popular it even 
appears on the \ A 
beach of fa- / }\ 


mous resorts. Cz ( %) 





The jabot frock, in this instance as 
much worn by smart . In June, 1923, wedding veils devised 


women today, we ad- page 55, we from old lace ones— 
vocated in September, pointed out the we published in Sep- 
1922, page 59. Lr round collar and tember , 1922, page82. 
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The use of shawls— 


cap sleeves. 





Three years ago— 
in December, 1921, 
page 103—plaid 

















wool for a young- 

ster’s cape-coat 

was recommended ; 

See. in June, 1923, 
vy page page 31, the belt- 
7 vg Fat less frock, second 
- sate 7 from right, with 
pry rH t cap sleeves and 
pines af ribbon ties — still 


a charming sum- 
mer mode. 





C fashion Features 
sill the Mode 


Which We Published a Year Ago and More 


5y3|1'S a daring thing to go forth seeking clothes with- 
¢| out a definite idea of what we want. All of us at 





|] some time or other have felt helpless in the hands 
Bs ay of a suave and experienced saleswoman, who as- 
mea] sures us that certain lines or materials are “just 
right, my dear.’’ We know they are not right for us, but we 
have no authority with which to combat her statements. 
Each year thousands of dresses are launched, and of the 
thousands only a few score achieve any permanency in style. 
The busy woman cannot know which will be a winner and 
which will soon be passé, but the staff of THE LADIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL can and must know this. It is our business to 








choose for publication from these thousands the few that 
will stay in style. Proof that we consistently pick winners 
is illustrated in these reprints of fashions, which have ap- 
peared in THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL—some of them as 
long ago as three years—and yet are today the smartest 
things. Nor were they extreme at the time they were pub- 
lished, but were just far enough in advance of the mode to 


— make your friends wish that they had had the idea first. 


On pages 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 71, 72, 75, 78, 83 and 84 of this 








issue are fashions of the moment equally prophetic. 
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a" InJuly, 1923, 
page 55, ap- 








































In June, 
1923, page 
59, we sug- 
gested the 
interlaced 
Chinese col- 
lar ance 
waistline. 

















peared the 
popular lace 




















The popular 
; cravat collar ap- 
peared inA pril, 1923, page 124. 













fi evening frock 

: with deep 
Ot flounce and 
low waistline. 











cotton 
In- 













In July, 1923, page 
54, we introduced 
the smart girdle 
that is double. 





The frock of printed silk, made 
from a shawl, was recommended 
in March, 1923, page 31. 
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Beltless dresses, which yet con- 
trived to suggest a low waistline, 
we published in December, 1923, 
on page 102, and we keep on pub- 


lishing them! 





























Cretonne, that 
much-featured 
material for 
spring and sum- 
mer, was fore- 
cast by us in 
July, 1923, page 
66 


Published on page «5 
in December, 192-, 
the jabot above is sii!! 
irreproachable; «! 


\ \\ cee <4 left, the now-populur 
 : \ 


\ bordered materia! a p- 
) peared as a jealure 


NX De Fer in January, 192., 
> . XW) page 58. 
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Buyers have been quick to recognize that Fisher’s development of a new type coach 
body literally gives their motor car dollar increased purchasing power. Now, a given 
car price will buy a better chassis than formerly; and in addition, the owner will enjoy 
the closed car advantages which are exclusive to the fine coach Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ome 


improvements 


in frying 


HEN we get home late or com- 
pany comes in unexpectedly our 
thoughts naturally turn to the 
frying pan as the quickest way to cook 


a tasty meal. 


Whenever I think of the frying pan I 
think of Crisco, as Crisco is just as much 
of a help as the frying pan is. With Crisco 
we can fry everything without any smoke. 
When we are through we can save every 
drop of Crisco for the next fry, no matter 
what it is, because Crisco doesn’t take 
the taste of foods cooked in it. You 


would never know it was used before. 


I have found that the foods I fry in 
Crisco are the best I have ever eaten and 
the most attractive I have ever seen. They 
are never greasy either, as Crisco, the 
wholesome vegetable shortening, doesn’t 
stick to the food. It simply cooks them in 
a delicious way as any of the recipes given 
below will show you. For the same rea- 
sons, I always use Crisco for deep frying. 


As a matter of fact, I use Crisco for all 
my cooking. I’ll confess I was never sure 
of my pies until I got to using Crisco. 
I like Crisco for cakes, too, because they 
come out even and whole and they never 
fall. Everyone who tastes them thinks 


i. oc. 


they are made with butter. 


CRISCO also makes delicious cakes, pies 





How to fry without 








smoke 


Free! 200 tested recipes 


Gathered from the whole wide 
world by Miss Olive S. Allen. To 
secure this cook book free, simply 
send your name and address to 
Section D-3, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 

shortening manufactured and guaranteed 


purely vegetable, by The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Breaded 
Veal Cutlet 


This needs plenty of Crisco—but the Crisco is never 
wasted. Whatever is left in the frying pan strain back 
into the can and use it over and over again. You will 
be surprised to see how little has been used. 

1 slice of veal, cut about 34” thick 

1 egg, beaten. 3% doz. soda crackers 

Crisco 
Cut the veal into cutlets wherever it is veined. Roll 
the crackers fine. Dip the cutlets first in the crackers, 
then in the egg and then again in the crackers. Dust 
with salt and pepper on both sides. 


Heat the Crisco in a frying pan, having it dee 
enough to cover the cutlet half way up. Then coo 
slowly on one side until nearly done; then turn and 
cook on the other side until brown. 





A different way to make it. You are sure to like it if 
you fry it in Crisco. Use plenty of Crisco to fry an 
even brown without sticking to the pan. The Crisco 
will not be wasted. Strain what is left and use it again 
for the next thing you want to fry. 

1 cup sour milk 1 tablespoon sugar 

X% teaspoon soda 34 cup flour 

1 egg % teaspoon salt 

Bread cut into slices 

Beat milk and soda together with egg beater. Add 
sugar, salt and unbeaten egg. Continue beating with 
the egg beater until smooth; then beat in the flour. 
Put about 4 or 5 tablespoons of Crisco in cold frying 
pan, heat slowly and when hot dip the bread one slice 
at a time in the batter, covering both sides. Put into 
the hot Crisco; fry until brown on one side, turn and 
fry on the other side. Serve hot with syrup or honey. 
This will make about 8 slices. 





An attractive way to serve them and easy to fry per- 
fectly without smoke when you use Crisco. 


Peel and core 3 large apples. Cut them in slices half 
an inch thick. Dip each slice in cold milk, then roll 
in flour. Put enough Crisco in frying pan to entirely 
cover the bottom, and when hot put in the apples. 


Fry on both sides to an even golden brown—about 
two minutes for each side. Remove with a skimmer, 
drain on soft paper, dust with powdered sugar, serve 
alone, or on special occasions, as a garnish for crown 
roast of lamb as pictured above. 


| 


Hashed 





Brown 
Potatoes 


(with or without green peppers) 


Delicious either way and you can fry them to a lovely 
golden brown in Crisco without smoke or scorching, 
6 medium-size cold boiled potatoes 3 raw green peppers 
Salt.and pepper Crisco 
Chop potatoes fine, season with salt and pepper. Re- 
move seeds and stems from peppers. Wash, drain and 
chop fine. Mix with potatoes. Put in enough Crisco 
to completely cover the bottom of the frying pan. 
Heat slowly. When hot add potatoes and cook slowly, 
stirring occasionally with a fork. When partly brown 
fold into omelet shape in one side of the frying pan 
Fry until a rich brown. Turn out on platter, keeping 

the omelet shape. 





* o. a 
Fish. — 
(3 New Hints) : 


1 Use enough Crisco to partly cover the fish 
2 Fry slowly and do not turn until almost done 
3 Turn only once 


Fried without smoke; fried without wasting left over 
Crisco; fried without breaking. Don’t be afraid to use 
plenty of Crisco. It won’t be wasted even when fish is 
fried in it. Simply strain it back into the can and use 
it again. 

Clean the fish, leaving it whole or cut in steaks. Wash 
in cold water and dry in a towel. Dust with salt and 
pepper, roll in flour or cornmeal, and put into the 
frying pan when the Crisco is hot. Use a pancake 
turner to turn. Garnish with parsley and lemon. 





French = , 
Fried 
Parsnips 





If you like parsnips, you will like them fried this way. 
Fried in deep Crisco they will be browned evenly on 
all sides, not a bit greasy. The full natural flavor of 
the parsnips with no added taste of fat. 


Take cold boiled parsnips, peeled either before or 
after boiling. Cut off the small end and then cut the 
large end in quarters lengthwise. Dip in milk, roll i: 
flour, then fry in deep hot Crisco just as you woul: 
French fried potatoes. Have the Crisco heated to 385 
or when a cube of bread browns in 20 seconds. Whe: 
the parsnips are brown, take out and drain on sof 
paper. Sprinkle with salt and serve hot. 

















Put Crisco into cold frying pan. To 
thoroughly cook the food (for ex- 
ample, a fish) without smoke or 
scorching, fry slowly, using enough 
Crisco to partly cover it. It will not 
require the constant attention fryin 

does when only a little fat is used. 


small piece of bread. 





Cookslowlyuntilfishisnearlydone, 
then turn to brown the other side. 
With plenty of Crisco in the pan the 
fish is easily turned without breaking, 
if you wait until itis almost done. 








= os vg ie ee — oe 4 Me 53 — _ 
Put frying pan over low heat. As 3 As soon as bread starts to brown 4 Strain the Crisco into an empty can 
soon as Crisco is melted put in a put in the fish. and use it for the next thing you 


have fried ‘fish in it. 

















want to fry. No one will know you 
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Pre a) OLOR, color and 
hy rr then more color, 
% gaa] is the word that 
aN, aris sends out. New frocks revel 
uéieal] in the gayest of reds, blues, greens 
nd yellows, and seeing them en masse it is 
lifticult to judge which is to be the favored 
olor, though the leading couturiéres say red 
‘ the final word right now. In the conven- 
ional and subdued shades, gray is urged upon 
s the usual spring rival of those warmer 
ige tones which are worn during the win- 
r, and which will continue into spring and 
ummer this year. 

(he ombré, or shaded effect, is the last 
ord for almost everything. There are 
ombré frocks, ombré hats and scarfs, ombré 
handkerchiefs, ombré ribbons for flowers 
and sashes, and even ombré lingerie. Not 
to wear something shaded somewhere on 
one’s self this spring and summer is to mark 
one’s self as out of the world that takes note 
ol fashions. Ombré chiffon, perhaps, is the 
loveliest of all the shaded fabrics. 

willed materials in both silk and light- 
Weight wool are to be featured this spring. 
Chere is a soft surah, with both wide and 
harrow twill, which is as supple as crépe and 


pa amo st ee 


VW 





Index Fabrics and Lines 


tremendously smart. Failles are stepping out 
briskly in the boots worn by the ottoman 
tribe last winter. 

For dressy daytime and evening wear, 
chiffon will be much worn. There is a great 
deal of printed silk crépe, and a fascinating 
new tub silk in a candy stripe, in which two 
stripes of different widths are used, half the 
width of the silk being vertically striped, 
and half horizontally. Plaids are good, and 
kasha, homespun, wool jersey and flannel 
are irreproachable for general wear and 
sports. Kasha, in addition to making our 
most utilitarian clothes, is also used for our 
dressiest. 

The frocks above are especially interesting 
to business women, because their lines make 
them as suitable for the well-established 
woman as for the one who is just starting on 
her business career. They have some de- 
lightfully slenderizing ways about them, too; 
stripes that reverse their order, as in the new 
candy-striped tub silk, long lines from shoul- 
der to knee, and several tunic notes that are 
very becoming. 


Spring (lothes for the Business Woman That 


At extreme left above is 
one of the nicest of the new 
jumper dresses. It is of ca- 
nary yellow flannel, trimmed in embroid- 
ered lines of orange, yellow and brown wool, 
and there are crocheted yellow ball buttons 
at collar fastening and across the capacious 
turned-up fold which serves as a pocket. 
This fold continues only ‘‘around the cor- 
ner,” the back being perfectly plain. Sleeves 
are slit above the cuffs and slightly pointed 
at shoulders. The inverted plait at center 
of skirt is an outstanding fashion note for 
spring and summer. Every woman likes the 
flare it gives to a plain skirt and every woman 
likes that added ease in walking. The hat 
is an Agnés one of black felt, with a braid of 
felt extending down to the brim, where the 
ends flare out. 

Of peppermint-candy-striped silk is the 
next little sports frock. It is of washable silk 
crépe or tub silk, and the stripes of two dif- 
ferent widths are very cleverly handled. At 
each side of the skirt is an inverted plait with 
the wide stripe below and the narrow on top, 
and the wide stripe is used as a front panel. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Just heat it- 
and serve it 


F you want a delicious meal and you 

want it hot and you don’t wish to 
spend any time or make any effort—just 
heat Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti and 
serve it. In a few minutes it is a piping, 
appetizing dish. Satisfying, too, and 
nutritious. 
When you openacan of Beech-Nut Pre- 
pared Spaghetti, notice the fine appear- 
ance of the product. The spaghetti is 
tender and also firm, without any pasti- 
ness whatever. As for the sauce, wait 
until it comes to your table. One taste of 
that delicious blend of tomatoes, creamy 
cheese, spices and seasoning is better 
than any description. 
Keep a few cans of Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti in the house. You can serve 
it often because everyone likes it. And 
it is very handy to have in readiness for 
emergencies. Ask your grocer for it. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to Serve 


Also Beech-Nut macaroni, 
spaghetti, vermicelli, rings and elbows 
in packages. Ask your grocer. 





WITH CHEESE AND 
TOMATO SAUCE 
Sa 


Dept. H-2 BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, ; 

Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 

Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and ser- 

vice information. 





Name... 
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These are the Suits, (oats and Frocks Smart for Spring 


HE matron has never had such fascinat- 
ing apparel for outdoor wear as this 
spring. Youthful in line, becoming in 
fabric and coloring, serviceable because of sim- 
plicity, and practical in the range of occasions 
for which they are suitable, they should make 


this season the most successful of all. These 
two pages set forth pictorially fashion’s decrees 
in suits and topcoats for general spring wear in 
the North, and in frocks for the warmer South. 

Above at extreme left, a coat of brown home- 
spun or English tweed with brown fox collar 


has the new square armholes and sleeves that 
are larger at top and taper toward the hand. 
The cuff links are of smoked pearl and the 
Agnés hat is of tan Bangkok, brimmed with 
brown felt. The sleeveless frock worn with this 
costume is of brown and white crépe de chine, 
with candy stripes in two different widths. 
Green silk crépe edges the jabot down front and 
the armholes. Back and front of dress are the 
same, except that there is no jabot in back. 
Indescribably lovely is a cape-coat of tan 
kasha with a sloping line across back and arms. 


It is bordered with natural fox fur and lined 
with a gayly printed chiffon. With it a mixed 
yellow and orange straw hat from Thénault is 
sharply ridged from side to side and has flat 
grosgrain motifs. 

Third from left is an ensemble suit of black 
poplin, woven with white hair-line stripes form- 
ing checks. A scarf collar is attached. The 
tunic blouse is of white corded silk, with pearl 
buttons and loops down the front and on the 
sleeves, and, as always this spring, a flower is 
worn on the lapel of coat. This is an extremely 
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good ensemble suit for a matron. Caroline Re- 
boux designed the black picot hat with the high 


crown. At the side back is a pink velvet rose. 

The kasha coat—third from right on opposite 
page—is tucked, and the tucks turned in opposite 
direction and sewed down at intervals with gold 
metallic thread. A collar of summer ermine and 
gold and brown cord and tassels finish the coat, 
while the close-fitting hat designed by Agnés is 
of rose picot straw with matching felt brim. A 
brown wool Jersey dress with white piqué 
guimpe, black satin tie and brown leather but- 
tons is worn under one of the new trig sports jack- 
ets of brown plaid velveteen, edged with a fold 
of brown Jersey. Velveteen and piqué are both 
coming into favor, and this particular outfit is 
as smart as anything seen this spring. 





Slim and becoming in its youthful lines is the 
one-piece frock of gray-green etamine at ex- 
treme right on opposite page. There are three 
inverted box plaits down front and two in back. 
A white piqué vestee is piped in red and fastened 
with pearl buttons and black grosgrain. 

At top of this page—extreme left—is a stun- 
ning tailored suit of natural-colored butcher’s 
linen. Under the sleeveless vest a white satin 
blouse is worn. The Agnés hat is of green felt 
with felt laced through crown. 

Second from left, a printed silk crépe in a 
gorgeous Peruvian design of blue, flame, gold 
and white stands forth distinctly against a cen- 
ter ground of white cashmere. 

In center, a tailored two-piece suit of black 
and gray English men’s wear mixture has a long 


coat and a wrap-around narrow skirt. A dahlia 
is worn at left lapel of coat, which is double- 
breasted. and notched as to collar. The felt hat 
is a Reboux. 

Ageless in its appeal and suitability is the 
ensemble suit of green wool Jersey, second from 
right. The turned-back facing is smartly edged 
with a narrow fringe of antelope fur. At each 
side of the sleeveless dress are inverted plaits 
and there are slit pockets toward center front. 

Another suit, of English men’s wear material 
in gray, strikes a new note in the slightly shaped 
seams under arm and in back. The coat has a 
notched collar and smoked pearl buttons. A 
one-piece wrap-around skirt is plainly tailored. 
Rose Descat folds the crown of a felt hat down 
one side to brim, which is not bound. 
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Vitamins 


i SERVED A HUNDRED 
DIFFERENT WAYS 


LL THE vital elements of 
fruits with the wonderful 


health properties of pure unfla- 


vored, unsweetened gelatine are 





combined in the delicious des- 
serts and salads so easily pre- 
pared from real fruit and Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


Science says that Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine should be a part 
of the family daily menu. It is 
very economical because one 
package will make six differ- 
ent desserts or salads, each 
sufficient for a family serving, 
or four times more than ready- 
flavored gelatine. 


Orange Charlotte 


4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cup cold water 4 cup boiling water 
1 cup orange juice and pulp 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 1 cup sugar 
Lady Fingers Whites of three eggs 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, 
and when dissolved add lemon juice. Strain, 
coo! slightly, and add orange juice and pulp. 
When mixture begins to stiffen beat, using 
a wire whisk, until light; then add stiffly 
beaten egg whites and beat thoroughly. 
Turn into mold lined with lady fingers or 
stale cake. One pint whipped cream may 
be used in place of whites of eggs. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Helpful Books Free 


We will mail Mrs. Knox’s “Dainty 
Desserts” and “Food Economy”— 
two very useful books for the wo- 
man who wants to feed her family 
properly—if you will send your gro- 
cer’s name and 4c for postage. 


si Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
ef 113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 






Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘* Acidulated"’ has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
but not mixed with the gelatine. 
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Spring (lothes for the Business Woman That 


A collar in harness effect crosses 
to edge the wide armholes and is 
also above a flat tie. 

A “‘coatie dress” is the correct 
name for the green silk and cotton 
crash, second from right on page 63. The 
selvage edge is used for the sides at center 
front, collarand pocket edge. A flat collar— 
underneath—cuffs and handkerchief are of 
green-and-white print, with an orange linen 
edge. Sleeves are tight, there is an inverted 
plait at left side of skirt and the back is plain 
and straight from neck to hem. Another 
Agnés hat is of satin, with an open side sec- 
tion and plaited satin ribbon “combs.” 

Bordered homespun material was chosen 
for the sports coat on page 63, the predomi- 
nating stripes being gray and red. It is cut 
on wrap-around lines—plain in back except 
at the neck, where it is gathered in to the 
collar, as are many of the smartest coats. 
The collar is of gray fox. Maria Guy’s gray 
felt hat has a black marcasite-set motif. 

For luncheon, bridge or informal evening 
wear is the charming plaited frock below at 
extreme left, of apple-green silk crépe. Its 
long, youthful line that combines simplicity 
and dignity is typical of Callot’s originations 





Index Fabrics and Lines 


Continued from Page 63 
fy — 


for spring, and it is this unusual linking of 
youth and maturity that makes this frock 
such a popular one. The plaits are of the 
finest, and are in the back as well as the 
front. The tunic is over a straight silk slip of 
green-and-red plaid on a white ground and 
the pockets are bound with red and white; 
the cuffs and collar and diamond slit in front 
piped with red. A straight sash of plain 
green has one red and one green tassel. 
Sleeves are of plain green, and so is the silk 
beneath the center front slit. 

A particularly noteworthy coat for the 
older woman is the one second from left, be- 
cause it adapts itself to the full figure and 
gives it a more slender line. To acquire this 
effect, the sleeves are raglan, cut and shaped 
in at the elbow, and the back is generously 
gathered to a tiny yoke under the lovely 
collar of platinum fox. This yoke deepens in 
front, where there are more gathers. The 
material is black faille or any fine corded 
silk, and the manner in which it is applied in 


reverse direction to cuffs and bot- 
tom of coat adds further to its 
smartness and becomingness. 
Kasha is used for the lining and 
it is that enchanting new shade, 
pervenche blue—an azure shade, a little softer 
than periwinkle. The hat is from Lucie 
Hamar, a rather heavy felt with softly rolling 
brim. The edge of the hat is cut and not 
bound. Tiny sticks of mother-of-pearl, 
with grosgrain, form the ornament. 

To many women a black lace evening 
gown is the best acquisition of all. It is 
always smart-looking, up-to-date and uni- 
versally becoming, no matter what type you 
may be, and this season it is the smartest of 
the smart. The French love to combine gold 
with black, and this has been done on the one 
below, second from right. The slip is of black 
satin, and the gold takes the form of lace 
insertion. Godets at sides present a flaring 
contrast to the narrow underskirt. A fan of 
gold ostrich is an all-conquering accessory. 

The last frock below is an afternoon or in- 
formal evening one of flame crépe de chine. 
There is a deep yoke of two scalloped layers 
and the skirt is in tiers, each one scalloped 
and picot-edged. 
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The girl 
who was raised 


to be a beauty 


by Carrie Blanchard 





HE came in with her mother. 
She was beautiful! Slender, 
clear-eyed, smiling, with a 
complexion—a real com- 
plexion—that almost made 
me gasp. 

A little while before, a jury of fifteen famous 
artists had seen this girl, along with the great- 
est beauties from all parts of the country, and 
pronounced her perfect—the loveliest girl in 
America! All of us are interested in beauty, I 
think—and my work makes the subject more 
than ordinarily interesting to me. So I made the 
trip to Philadelphia to see Miss Malcomson, 
and to learn her story. 

The story, it developed, involved Mrs. Mal- 
comson quite as much as her daughter Ruth. 
She is a woman I am proud to have met—one 
I would like to introduce to every mother, and 
every mother’s daughter! 

“From the very first I hoped that Ruth would 
be beautiful,” she told me. “She was a pretty 
baby, but time after time I have seen pretty 
babies grow up sallow and ill-favored, and seen 
happy dispositions become querulous. It seemed 
to me that mistakes must have been made in 
raising these babies, and I didn’t want to make 
mistakes. 

“So I made a study of the raising of children 

went into it even more thoroughly than 
mothers ordinarily do, I think. As Ruth grew 
older, I continued my study. In almost all the 
books I read, a few main points were discussed 

such simple, sensible rules that they were 
easy to follow. Plenty of sleep every night— 
exercise out-of-doors—and, of course, a great 
deal was said about wholesome food—regular 
meals—and avoiding such stimulants as coffee 
and tea. We followed this course.” 
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Asa food demonstrator, this interested me par- 
ticularly. I have talked to thousands and thou- 
sands of people about their diet—I have really 
preached—and it did me a world of good to 
know that the mother of this wonderful girl had 
put the very things I have preached into practice, 
with such splendid results! 


Beauty doesn’t just happen! 


“And does Ruth still observe these rules?” I asked. 

“Always! There has never been any backsliding. You see, 
making the most of Ruth’s possibilities has almost been my life 
work —my career, you might call it. She has an unusual com- 
plexion, don’t you think? I attribute that particularly to care- 
ful choosing of her food. I don’t believe she has ever tasted 
coffee or tea, to this day! I haven’t been an exacting mother, 
either —Ruth has had a mighty good time. But the things 
I have encouraged her to do have fallen in naturally.” 


It pleased me particularly that Mrs. Malcomson said this, 
or this is a point I have always made! There isn’t a single 
thing necessary to attaining our best which is unnatural or 

faddish.” Of course, every girl cannot be a Ruth Malcomson, 
ut every girl and woman can make the most of her own pos- 
sibilities—yet so few do! 
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I have talked with a great many beauties. And in almost 
every case they have told me a story similar to Miss Mal- 
comson’s—a story of sensible living, of diet carefully chosen. 
Beauty doesn’t just happen! It is developed, like anything 
else. 

I know, for one thing, that caffein is an enemy of beauty. I 
know that its regular mealtime use so often results in sleep- 
lessness, nervousness, headache, indigestion—“‘ trivial” 
troubles, you may think, but troubles which certainly leave 
their mark! I know that a complexion like Miss Malcomson’s 
would not be possible under such conditions. 


That is why I am proud to work for the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany—to help in turning thousands of people, every month, 
to a wholesome, delicious drink like Postum. I just wish 
I could talk to every mother, face to face! 


Miss Malcomson drinks Postum, by the way. I don’t think 
that is why she is beautiful, but I do think anyone who changes 
to Postum—a drink made of whole wheat and bran, without a 
trace of any drug—is taking a splendid step in the right direc- 
tion. I wish you would do this for thirty days, just as a test 
You can get Postum at your grocer’s—or. accept my offer! 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 


PRONOUNCED BY 
FIFTEEN FAMOUS ARTISTS TO BE 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL = z 
GIRL IN AMERICA 
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(arrie Blanchard’s Offer:—1 want you to try 


Postum for thirty days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply, free, and my own 
directions for making it. 

You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs much 
less per cup. 

Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which 
kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil). 





Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. L. H. J. 3-25 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply o 














D . ; ee . 
T 05tu?m is made by the Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., also makers of Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Grape-Nuts. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 


world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


InsTANT PostuM..... oO cae iat 
w 
Postum CEREAL ..... prefer y 
BGR Ne as «ccs scscsacccacoscssacercsacsezesttncauansieonssectaisnend 
OO Ee PLIES Ae IN TEA GE ATE IR oO TORRE 
C006, -sc:sciusdemegeioesaaes IE 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 






























































































































































Above at left, a surplice frock of black or navy 
crépe faille with vertical stripes gives the long 
lines so becoming to a stout figure. Front la- 
pels and a side sash do much to conceal the 
girth, which is only too evident in the same fig- 
ure—lower left—garbed in a high-lustered 
satin one-piece dress, with contrasting bands 
that foreshorten the figure and give a hard line 
above the too fat arms. Practically the same 
type of hat is dignified by matronly lines 
above, and made into a jeune fille model below 
by its pert little bow and rolled brim. 


A plain navy crépe faille, with small box plaits 
extending to side, is worn over a tan crépe foun- 
dation frock above. The plain back—center 
thumb-nail sketch—is a necessity for the large 
woman, who should never venture to sit on 
plaits. In center, below, the same woman fool- 
ishly chose a printed silk with horizontal trim- 
mings that cut her height, and she attempted a 
coy haircut. The “bob” is by no means taboo 
for her, but it should be a close one, conforming 
to the shape of her head, and it should be ex- 
tremely simple in arrangement. At upper 
right, a charming navy crépe has the scarf 
treatment that ts the large woman’s salvation, 
as it adds to her length of line, conceals the too 
fleshy back of her neck and gives her costume 
the feminine touch she craves. Below, at right, 
is a dress that, per se, is smart, but on a large 
woman merely accentuates her double chin, 
many curves and areas of fat. A belt that goes 
all the way around is always to be avoided. 
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(Samouflaze That Too, Too 


Sold Flesh 


By a Careful Selection of (lothes 


ceptions that it’s hardly worth while remembering 
them, but there is one infallible rule for any woman 
who weighs over a hundred and fifty pounds, ‘When in 
doubt, edit with a pair of scissors!’’ The large woman can 
never err on the side of too much simplicity. It is when she 
attempts to add a bow, a string of beads, another bracelet, or 
any extra bit of feminine fussiness that she makes a grave mis- 
take. Her cue isalways grace, dignity and simplicity, and if she 
remembers this and can control her flair for fripperies, she has 
advanced very far toward the goal of a well-groomed woman. 
On this page and page 72 are some very smart clothes 
that camouflage size and also some very “‘ horrible examples.”’ 
All of them are this season’s best, but half of them happen to 
be the very worst things the large woman can select for her- 
self. In the first place, she should realize that no matter how 
popular sleeveless dresses are, they are not for her, as her 
large, bare arms draw attention to her size and detract from 
any possible charm. Next she should have a care as to the 
perfectly straight dress, hanging from the shoulders. Unless 
her figure is very good, she will look much better if the line is 
broken in some way. That is why the surplice frock is so 
much liked by stout women. Its closing line is irregular; the 
lapels form a graceful break and it can be draped at the hips 
just enough to give fullness where it is required. 


Re are generally tiresome things, with so many ex- 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Correct corseting, postu 
placement of avoirdup: 
and the right line in clot! 
have transformed the thi 
unattractive, dowdy 
women at bottom of pa 
into the charming 4 
distinguished ones abor.. 
They are exactly the sav 
as to size, weight, featur 
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1st honors. - 
or this Eagle Bran 


HIS smiling little chap—an Eagle Brand 
boy—is the proud winner of the silver cup 
in the 1923 Denver Health Show. 


The Bureau of Health wrote to his mother, 
“It will be gratifying to you to learn that Leroy 
Gordon Ross, Jr., received the highest rating of 
any of the several hundred children recently 
examined in the Better Babies Contest held in 
connection with the Denver Health Show. He 
received the excellent score of 99.2%.” 


Leroy was raised on Borden’s Eagle Brand, 
which Mrs. Ross feels deserves a generous share 
of the credit for his present fine health. “We 
advise the use of Eagle Brand every time,” she 
writes, ““when mothers are unable to nurse their 
babies.” 


If you cannot nurse your baby, or if he isn’t 
thriving on his present food, start him today on 


Eagle Brand. 


For Eagle Brand is pure whole milk—a child’s 
natural food—combined with refined sugar ina 
way that makes it exceptionally digestible. Even 
the most delicate baby stomach can assimilate 
it easily. Eagle Brand contains the necessary 
food properties for healthy growth, and all three 
vitamins, too. And—most important of all—it 
is absolutely safe and clean. Every can is the 
same, no matter where you buy it. 


Some interesting testimonials from other 
mothers like Mrs. Ross are published in a new 
booklet called What Other Mothers Say. 


You'll want to get acquainted with these other 
mothers—to hear of their experiences. Feeding 
charts for infants up to 1 year, and for children 
from 1 to 2 years, are included in the book. 


General information on the care of your baby 
is supplied in another book, Baby’s Welfare, 
written for you by a physician. Send in the cou- 
pon below and you can get both books free. 
The Borden Company, 452 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LEROY GORDON Ross, JR., Son of Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Ross 
1375 Josephine Street, Denver, Colo. 


Dordent 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK , 
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An Open Door to 
Wider Contacts 


By owning a Ford car a woman can with 
ease widen her sphere of interests without 
extra time or effort. 


Activities that of necessity take her from 
home may be carried on regardless of bad 
weather and roads. She can accomplish 
more daily, yet easily keep pace with her 
usual schedule of domestic obligations. 


Its unique place in the motoring world 
makes the Ford car desirable—either alone 
or to supplement other cars. 


Its performance is so reliable, it is so easy to 
handle and park, that the woman driver 
enjoys a confidence most reassuring. 


There is appealing beauty in the quiet dig- 
nity of body lines. Interior appointments, 
appropriate for every occasion, are tastefully 
arranged for comfort and convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TUDOR SEDAN, *580__ ©. 


FORDOR SEDAN, *660 
COUPE, *520 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. DETROIT 


Sora 


CLOSED 


CARS 
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C for the Joyous ‘Days From 14 to 20 


adays for dresses, and so many women 
J have discovered that these straight 
little frocks can be run together in no time, 
that there is no longer the excuse of poverty 
when the young fourteen to twenty year 
oil pleads for something new to wear. 

_ At upper left, a navy, red, beige or gray 
silk crépe slip-on has front slashed in revers 
eiiect. Drop shoulders form the short 
sleeves, to which full-length ones may be 
attached. An embroidered panel may be 
applied, if desired. Next to it, a slightly 
bouffant evening frock of light yellow 


¢ x0 LITTLE material is required now- 


taffeta has a russet-and-orange artificial 
flower near shoulder. The sleeves are 
kimono-cut, and the one-piece skirt is gath- 
ered to bodice at low waistline. 

Of natural-colored kasha is the smart 
little dress with the brown silk crépe tie. It 
closes down center front with tortoise-shell 
buttons. Sleeves are long and dart-fitted, 
or short with turned-back cuffs. The plain 
and plaid flannel sports frock closes at cen- 
ter front under a facing. It may have a 
turned-down collar, or a smart little silk 
kerchief tied close to the throat. Either 
long or short sleeves may be worn. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th St., New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; 


Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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SFIRACE is beauty animated—it is 
woman’s most charming attribute. 
The endowment of Grace that Na- 
ture has bestowed on every woman 
can be developed and retained through life 
only by the aid of properly constructed foot- 
wear. No woman can be entirely graceful if 
incorrectly shod. 





J & K Foot Saver Shoes are the natural ac- 
companiment of a graceful personage. They 
embody the latest vogue in footwear fashion 
and beauty. Their scientific construction in- 
sures foot freedom where required and gentle 
control where needed. 


Correct—not corrective. They prevent foot 
ailments. They are ‘‘Foot Insurance for the 
Future.” The inbuilt, patented features are 
invisible and unobtrusive. You are utterly un- 
conscious of your feet when you wear J & K 
Foot Saver Shoes. 


Beautifully styled, of the best materials, J & K 
Foot Savers hold their shape. They are made 


for every woman, of every age, in every walk 
of life. 


In almost every city and town you will find 
one dealer carrying Famous J & K Arch Fit- 
ting Shoes. Any of them can supply you with 
Foot Savers. 


Write us if in doubt as to dealer near you. A 
beautiful booklet will be sent on request. 


THE JULIAN @ KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous | & K” Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
428 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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This brush penetrates 


through the hair 
and brings out 
its full beauty 


The bristles go through 
your hair and not just 
over the surface. 


ERE is a brush with 
widely spaced, firm 
bristles that instantly pene- 
trate the thickest hair, remov- 
ing foreign particles and exces- 
sive oil. As easily as a comb, it 
goes through to the scalp and 
gives it the massaging so nec- 
essary to keep it in healthy con- 
dition. The springy bristles pass 
through to the short hairs under- 
neath, hairs that are so often 
neglected by ordinary brushes. 
Because it pierces the hair so 
quickly it has been named the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor. 
With this brush you can bring new 
loveliness to your hair. The cleans- 
ing sweep of its bristles restores the 
sheen and softness. 
action on the scalp brings new vital- 
ity to sluggish roots. 


The vigorous 


Women who have used the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor regularly 
are enthusiastic over the 
ease with which it can be 
cleaned. Warm water and 
soap quickly remove any 


accumulations and_ shine 
the hygienic aluminum 
face. 


It is one of the most eco- 
nomical brushes you can 
buy. The bristles—white, 
black, or gray as you pre- 
fer—are set in a strong 
aluminum face. Under 
this they are firmly em- 
bedded in the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Composition, a composition that is 
firm and durable. 


You will like the perfect balance of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor. It 
weighs five ounces—heavy enough 
to give it a substantial feeling, light 
enough to make it easy to use. 

The men and children in your family 
will find the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra- 
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Your scalp and 
your hair both 
require atten- 
tion. This new 
brush goes 
through to the 
scalp as easily 
as a comb. 










Beauty specialists 
say, ‘Brush the 
hair through and 
through.”’ Here's 
a brush designed 
to do that very 
thing. Its vigorous 
action brings new 
vitality to sluggish 
roots. 





























Your hair of tomor- 
row—are you taking 
care of it today? This 
new brush penetrates 
to the neglected hair 
below the surface. 


tor just as likable 
and serviceable as 
any brush you can 
buy for them. 


Sold by toilet goods merchants every- 
where. Price $1 and up. 


free 


Bulletins describing the latest and 
most popular coiffures in both 
bobbed and long hair styles. Writ- 


ten by CHARLES NESTLE, SR., of New 
York, the famous authority on hair and hair- 
dressing. Illustrated by numerous photographs. 
Fill in the coupon. Mail it tous today. We will 
send you Bulletin No. 1. Without further effort 
on your part, you will receive at intervals the 
rest of the series—issued as Paris and New York 


decree new styles. 









Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company Dept. A-2 Ai 


Florence, 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge 
your series of bulletins by CHARLES 
NESTLE, SR., on the latest styles of dressing 
bobbed and long hair. 
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(amouflage That Too, Too Solid Flesh 
(Continued from Page 68) 
The stout woman should conform to the shape 
of her head in selecting hats, and avoid all 
those that tend to give a pushed-down look. 
The nape of her neck is often very lovely, 
and a collar and hat that meet in back de- 
stroy this line completely. In coats, many 
pounds will be camouflaged off if she sticks 
to straight, loose lines and a full-length coat, 
such as the tan silk faille with tiny plaits, 
rather than a fussy, belted one of contrasting 
materials. And no woman, fat or thin, should 
have a gap between the skirt and shoe top! 

The length of the skirt is another im- 
portant point. This is a season of short 
skirts, but the stout woman should never 
wear hers more than six to eight inches 
from the ground. Her feet are apt to be 
very small in proportion to her body, and 
naturally she is proud of them and wants 
to show them, but her weight more often 
than not induces bulging calves, and they 
are most unbeautiful. The darkest shade 
of the current mode in hosiery should be 
chosen by her, not the light tones. 

Materials that have only the best inten 
tions toward the stout woman are those 
with dull rather than shiny surfaces, an: 

smooth rather than fuzzy weaves. Crépes are 
more often becoming than satins, and twil 
than flannelortweed. Printsshould be avoided; 
fancy trimmings, too, that fasten splotches 0! 
color on a frock. It is a good thing to have on!) 
one contrasting color in the costume, and tha‘ 
only in oneplace. A smart combination is beiy 
and black, but it should be limited to beige 
stockings or a beige vestee and not gone in for 
on the generous scale of beige stockings, gloves, 
vestee and even a touch of it on the hat. 

But all the camouflaging in the world avail 
eth naught if the wrong size corset is worn. It 
must be comfortable and low, with long lines, 
for if it is too small it simply compresses t!¢ 
flesh into one bulging spot, usually resulting in 
the pouter-pigeon figure. If it is too small, it 

obviously is uncomfortable and that fact robs the 
wearer of poise and the smooth, graceful carriage that 
is rightfully hers. The stout woman should wear her 
corsets loose enough to give her the flat lines her slim 
sister achieves by going uncorseted. An easy-fitting 
brassiére coming well down over the top of the low cor- 
set, then a step-in chemise or knickers are sufficient un- 
der a fairly heavy dress. If the dress is flimsy, however, 
a slip of soft silk crépe or washable silk is necessary. 
ee 
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Baked 22 hours- your body quickly 
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Food can tire him out— 
or keep him fresh and vigorous 





AL 

Viv this delicious food 
makes such a difference 
in the way we feel 


By 


Weare beginning to realize that our choice 
of food on any one day determines more 
or less the way we feel on that particular 
day. 

But what we do not realize is that our 
choice of food day in and day out makes a 
profound and lasting difference in our 


health. 


Authorities now agree that the almost universal 
fatigue, the nervousness of our daily lives—the 
lack of vigor that leads gradually to failure, ill- 
health, actual disease—are due largely to: 


Foods that place too great a burden on our di- 
gestive system. Foods that drain our nervous forces 
and fail to supply our bodies with the very nour- 
ishment they need. 


Food in its most easily digested form 


In Grape-Nuts you get the rich nourishment of 
whole wheat and barley in its most digestible form. 
Your system absorbs it without strain and without 
delay. 

Slow-baked for 22 hours, Grape-Nuts has been 
turned into a substance which the body most readily 
uses for strength and vigor. 


There is no long process of digestion that taxes 
your nervous forces and wears down your body 
machinery. 


On the contrary, Grape-Nuts actually hastens the 
digestion of various other foods—foods which eaten 
alone take much longer to turn into nourishment. 


Women who plan the family meals for health 
and efficiency find Grape-Nuts an ideal food. It sup- 
plies perfectly the needs of grown-ups, and of chil- 
dren who use up so much vitality in the strenuous 
business of growing. 
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appetite and add a zest to the whole 
meal. 


Two Added Reasons why doctors 
and dentists recommend 
Grape-Nuts 


The dentist tells us to “eat more crisp, 
hard foods” because they keep our teeth 
and gums healthy. The doctor tells us 
that these foods are vital because by 
chewing them we start digestion in the 
mouth, where it should start. 


The crisp, crunchy kernels of Grape- 
Nuts are not only delicious—their very 
crispness fills a real need in the diet. 


For children especially, Grape-Nuts 
fills a real need. It teaches them to chew 
properly, helps to develop healthy teeth 
and gums, and aids digestion. 

The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Makers of Post Health Products: 
Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, 


Post’s Bran Flakes and Post Toasties (Double- 
Thick Corn-Flakes). 











Half of all we eat 








PuysicAL vicor and mental driving power don’t 
“just happen” to us. In adults and children alike 
they are built day by day with the food they eat. 
And this power rests largely in the hands of the 
woman who plans the meals. 


Grape-Nuts is ideal for breakfast or lunch—be- 
cause at these times your food must be easy to 
digest. Grape-Nuts puts no strain on your body 
when you need all your force and vitality for work 
—yet it supplies you with the utmost in nourish- 
ment to meet the tasks of the day. 

Serve Grape-Nuts every day. Try substituting 
it for other foods—especially the heavier, less di- 
gestible dishes—and notice the result! 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts you will find 
the taste deliciously different. Its crisp, crunchy 
kernels—its rich, full flavor—will stimulate your 
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—whether grown-ups or children — should 
be made up of certain vital food elements 
called “carbohydrates” (starches and 
sugars), say the highest authorities today. 


They tell us, however, that the ordinary 
granule of starch is encased in many layers, 
or sheaves, of indigestible material. 


From carbohydrates in that form, we can- 
not get the vital nourishment we need. 


In Grape-Nuts, by a special slow-baking 
process of 22 hours, this outer indigestible 
coating is broken down. 


This is why Grape-Nuts gives you the vital 
carbohydrates in a form which is taken up 
and used by the body immediately. 


Grape-Nuts retains the full value of the 
wheat —vitamins, mineral salts, and pro- 
teins. Served with milk or cream, it makes 
a balanced ration. 








FREE 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. J-11 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free trial packages and booklet. . 


rm~Ne 


turns it into nourishment 





Send coupon for sample packages— 


enough for four full servings. 
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If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
45 Front Street, East, Torento, Ont. 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





Warning! 
Remember that there is 
only one “Congoleum” and 
it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pat- 
tern. If you want “Con- 
goleum”’ ask for it by name 


and look for the Gold Seal. 


On the floor is 
shown Patiern No. 
556. The 9x 12-foot 
size costs only $18.00. 
me EL 


“TI have fallen in love with this gay little pattern!” 


How delightful it is to have someone praise surface fresh as new. Then, too, these rugs are 
your taste! You'll find that Go/d-Seal Congoleum seamless. And they require no fastening of any 
Rugs always win approval. For their designs and kind—yet always cling tight to the floor without 
colorings are as handsome and artistic as those a ruffled edge or corner. 
in other floor-coverings that greatly exceed 


Their low prices plus their extreme durability 
Congoleum’s modest price. 


make them the most economical floor-covering 
Many Beautiful Patterns it is possible to buy! 


This attractive design is but one of many you ; Note the Low Prices 
can select in this easily cleaned floor-covering. 


- 6 <x: 9 feet $ 9.00 ‘The artery, ilive- 1%x3 feet $ .60 
ly trat 
There are several other charming floral motifs to 36 & 2 et Ot, 8 mteicemum 9 *3 fect 1.40 
be had, as well as a number of tile, wood-block ‘ The smaller rugs are = 3 x 444 feet 1.95 
wits . > > 9 x10 feet 15.75 made in designs to 
mosaic, and Oriental patterns. 9 x12 feet 18.00  harmonizewiththem. 3 x6 feet 2.50 
. . : Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Just as extensive is the range of delightful color Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
riappisiegntcsa In ip there’s a Congoleum Rug _ “Things Every Woman Should Know About Congoleum Rugs,” an 
or every room in the house. interesting —, “4 sone pe Fires, seams all the beautiful 
: . tt in thei . It wil t ft; 
All housewives, whether they do their own work — PAN*STBS IB ENC ne cones Ie OE SENOAEES ON FEDS 
or not, appreciate the sanitary and labor-saving ConcoLeum-Nairn INC, _ 
features of Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. nee O'Dalla Piura i, See Pnteee 
. . ndaon aris 10 de janeiro 
A light mopping leaves the smooth, waterproof In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Gold Seal 
(ONGOLEUM 
-Art-RuGs 
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Pattern No. 323 Pattern No. 378 
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«Maria 
Guy 





The thistle- 
colored silk crépe 
above, with scroll 
design of match- 
ing straw and a 
straw wheel at one 
side, is designed 
by Eliane; at 
right, Maria 
Guy’s chestnut- 
colored straw has 
belting ribbon 
brim, cocarde and 
narrow piping 
about crown. 


Eliane 





From Maria 
Guy 1s this 
Easter hat 
with high 
black straw 
crown, shaped 
to the head, 
and brim 
and cocarde 
of belting silk 
or taffeta. 








Maria Guy 


The strictly formal mature woman’s hat be- 
low—from Maison Lewis—is of henna straw 
with shaded henna feathers at top of crown. 
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ts the (srown That ts Different in 
Lhese Easter Flats From Parts 


Posed by Irene Bordoni 

















Eliane 


Above, Suzy’s matron’s taffeta turban in thistle color— 
a bluish lavender—has draped wings of matching hemp. 


HE smartest hats for spring are small, and the closer they follow 
the outline of the head the smarter they are. They aim at extreme 
simplicity and pay most attention to crowns. Dents and folds are 
introduced there to give a helmet-like effect, or a bit of trimming is placed 
at the tiptop of a high-pointed crown. Straw, often in combination with 
satin, grosgrain, taffeta or crépe, is the outstanding material for Easter, 
but toward summer the small felt hat will undoubtedly return to favor. 
This small, simple hat has almost replaced the larger, elaborately 
trimmed one worn formerly with afternoon and dinner gowns. The 
little hat, in fact, may be worn correctly with everything from general- 
wear frocks to dinner gowns, while the more elaborate hat is limited to 
dressy afternoon or dinner clothes. 
In these smart spring hats from Paris you are certain to find your type. 
While they have no age limit, the hat at upper right, lower left and lower 
center are especially desirable for the matron of generous proportions. 


Louise Marsy 
Above, a black braid matron’s hat from 
Louise Marsy has brim of belting silk 
and shaded ostrich. At left, Agnes’ 
pointed crown of black straw has two 
bunches of sand-colored quills and a satin 
brim. Below is Eliane’s hat of black 
Italian picot, with tiny plaitings of crépe 
at brim and crown. At lower right, Rose 
Descat makes a close turban of black belt- 
ing ribbon with picot straw crown. 











aT 
Rose Descat 














































































F A VAST number of men interviewed 

on the subject of towels, eighty per cent 

frankly admitted “‘fussiness’”’ about the towels 

they use. They judge a towel not so much 

from the standpoint of looks, as on its fitness 
to do its work. 

“Give us good, sturdy, serviceable towels,” 
they say—‘‘ towels that can be handled vigor- 
ously, towels that dry the skin quickly, and 
give us plenty of them.” 

It is delightfully easy to gratify this wish 
for heaps and heaps of snowy and serviceable 
towels if you buy the Cannon brand. Because 
of the tremendous production of Cannon 
mills (they are the largest in the world), all 









Huck hand 
and face 
towels in all 
white or 
with celored 
borders. 
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men more critical 


about towels th 
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Cannon towels, whatever their size or weave 
or type, are remarkably low priced. You can 
buy more Cannon towels for the money than 
any other kind. 

These better Cannon values are found in 
the most beautiful and luxurious towels as 
well as in those for every-day use. Cannon 
towels come in many, many styles. There 
are great handsome bath towels, with fast- 
color borders in blue, gold, lavender or rose. 
There are medium-size towels not quite so 
heavy in weight. And little ones (also of 
turkish weave) that men like for shaving, and 
for the hands or face. And, of course, there 
are hosts of the wonderful huck hand towels 


ANNON TOWELS, 


Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less £ 







TRADE MARK 


CANNON 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.CANNON MFG.CO. 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 
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Give Us Towels That (an Be Handled ‘Uigorously,”’ they say 


an women ? 


for which the Cannon mills are famous. Buy 
them singly or by the dozen at prices ranging 
from 25c to $2 each. Ask for them by name 
at any dry goods or department store. 


* * * * 


It is interesting to know that in a compara- 
tive test made by the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, a Cannon towel, along with those of 
other brands, was washed and dried one hun- 
dred times. The Cannon towel showed almost 
no signs of wear at the finish of the test, and 
it was chosen as the best towel investment the 
hotel ‘could possibly make. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 













All sizes, 
weights 
and weaves 

in Cannon bath 
towels, with fast- 
color borders or in 
plain white. 
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Kuitted F lowers for Your Spring Suit 








By RuTH 
FAIRBROTHER 


Wear your cluster of 
knitted flowers on the 
lapel of a plain suit, as 
at right, or, as in lower 
center, at the shoulder of 
a dress or trimming a 
simple straw or felt hat. 
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OO 
flowers 
are the 


touch inspira- 
tional on the 
shoulder of a 
simple cloth or 
crépe frock, or 
the lapel of a 
tailored coat. 
They are Fashion’s response to our innate 
desire for gay, festive colors in the spring, 
and this time Fashion has been kind and 
made her response come within the reach of 
all of us. The cost is really nothing at all, 
for every household must have somewhere 
a few stray pieces of colored yarn—and 
that is all these tiny boutonniéres require. 

Having smothered our instinct for color 
by selecting a dark suit or frock, we can in- 
dulge in a real orgy when it comes to the 
flowers. Brilliant reds, luscious apricot and 
citron tones, turquoise and marine blues, 
green as glamorous as an 
emerald, or as soft and 
melting as jade, beckon to 
us. No one will question 
the kind of flower you are 
wearing—purple daisies 
are quite as au fait as the 
white ones. The main 
thing is to give your suit 
or tailored frock a smart 
touch by adding a pert lit- 
tle bunch of wool flowers. 


A Colorful Boutonnitre 


4| ‘HE boutonniére photographed 
in center is the same 
one shown on the lady’s 
shoulder in the sketch 
at the bottom of the 
page, while the 
daisies at upper left 
bestow a festive 
touchon the smart 
notched lapel of 
a jicket at the 
upper right. 

tor the large 
flower use coral 
Shetland floss 
ani MM No. 3 
crochet hook,which 
corresponds with a 
No.2 Americanstand- 
arc. Chain three, join, 
and work five single cro- 
chet in center. Next row, 
Work ten single crochet around, 
picking up the back loop only, 
Next row, work one single crochet in each 
stitch, picking up the back loop only. Next 
row, work * one single crochet, picking up the 


Rae: in first stitch; two single crochet, 



























picking up the back loop in next stitch, and 
repeat from * around. Now work one single 
crochet in each stitch for one row, picking up 
both loops. Decrease at regular intervals, 
picking up both loops, until you have worked 
down to one single crochet. Chain five and 
fasten. 

A second large flower is made of lilac Shet- 
land in exactly the same way as the first one. 

The bud is made of orange Shetland floss, 
using No.3crochet hook. Chain three, joinand 
work five single crochet incenter. Next row, 
two single crochet in each stitch. Now one 
single crochet in each stitch for three rows. 
Then decrease until you have worked down 
to one single crochet. Chain five and fasten. 


The Daisy is Easiest of All 


HE leaves are crocheted with myrtle 
green. Chain twenty-two, skip one chain 
and work one single crochet in each of the next 
three chains. Now one half double crochet 
in each of the next three 
chains; then one double 
crochet in each of the next 
four chains; nowone treble 
crochet in each of the next 
two chains. Slip stitch 
across toward center chain 
to other side ofleaf, leaving 
the rest of the chain for 
stem. Chain three; work 
one treble crochet in each 
ofthe next two chains; then 
one double crochet in each 
ofthe next four chains; one 
half double crochet in each 
of the next three chains; and 
one single crochet in each of 
the next three chains and 
fasten. 
The daisy is the sim- 
plest of all flowers 
to make. With 
white Germantown 
and MM No. 3 
crochet hook, 
chain twelve and 
join. Then make 
eleven more pet- 
als. Now wind 
yellow yarn 
around two fingers 
twenty times to 
make the center; 
tie, trim off loops, 
and place in center of 
daisy. There are three 
““ stems made of green Ger- 
mantown, each stem being a 
chain of fifteen, fastened at the 
end. The background of foliage consists of 
ten separate strands of the green German- 
town, cut to correspond to the length of the 
stems. 





May Breath Free 


at your store 





Pure Breath 


Is simply good manners 


Millions have turned to this NEW way—scientific 
protection that you carry with you, always 


HERE is no question any more about bad breath. 
Years ago, it may have been unavoidable. Today, 
it’s judged unpardonable. 
Any person who has ever drawn away from another 
because of it knows just how repellent it is. 
Now you need not risk giving this offense. Millions 
are avoiding it in an amazing simple, new way. 


What it is 


May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form; 
dainty little tablets that you carry with you. 





Cigar odors 
Quell them before 
you dance. 
Dissolve one in your mouth, that is all. Instantly 
your breath is purified, given the freshness of May- 

time. 


Not a mere perfume; for that simply cries out your 
effort at concealment. Not a liquid purifier. May Breath 
can be carried with you everywhere, supplying constant 
protection in the most convenient way. 


* * %* * 





Bad breath comes from so many causes that scarcely 


one person in fifty escapes it at one time or another. In your home 
Be as careful as you 
are with friends. In- 
sure sweet breath. 


Stomach disorders may cause it, or food fermenting 
between the teeth. Certain foods and drinks are pecul- 
iarly apt to cause it. Smoking is a chief offender. 


Careful people today, the world over, practice breath 
purity as simple good manners. 


* * %¥* * 


Carry May Breath with you. It’s in flat metal boxes 
that fit into your purse, or a pocket. 


Never risk close contact with others, never go to a 
dance or theatre without taking the precaution of a 
May Breath tablet. 





Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 
let brings that added 
charm, 


Send the coupon and we will gladly send you a box 
free. Then you will know the good it brings. Tear out 
the coupon before you forget. 


Present coupon 





















Good fora Regular Size Box 


Fill in your name, then present this coupon to any druggist 
for a regular size box of May Breath free. He will charge to us. 








PMI is sein sn sss Saks staan svncninnncs dele sacdina sans sensecdeeabeoadhageonitpsnssntnainabans 


TO DRUGGISTS: Redeem all these coupons you ge 
as per our offer, send to us as they accumulate, and we will 
pay you full retail price for them, in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 








May Breath is now on sale in Canada 
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N 
OU will want some little frocks of the sports . 
Y type to wear during the day, minus a top- 
coat, before the April showers have had a i 
chance to coax up May flowers. The designs on : 
our page are as suitable for ultimate wear with : 
merely a fur-piece or scarf as for immediate wear @ 
under a coat, and they are so easy to make up. 5 
The only “extras” about the dress No. 4575, 
for instance, are the applied vest section and , 
two patch pockets. The collar rolls out from a 
v-neckline, and there is a double slash for the tie 
to slip through. Both long and short sleeves are 
provided for in each design on the page. On ac- 
count of the marking of the material itself, the 
bordered flannel—No. 4595—is particularly effec- ‘ 
tive with long sleeves. It is slashed at center < 
front—and finished for closing—and at each side in 2 
order to give a straight lower edge; two patch | 
pockets may be added. 
The dress below—No. 4594—is made in two 
pieces and the long, one-piece sleeves are finished 
with a vent at the outside bottom. The soft collar is 
attached to a standing band, and the straight skirt, 
attached at low waistline, has two front-turning 
6 I plaits at each side of the front. If you crave the 
W ays 0 USE chic tailored thing, you must have the plain dress : = ae 
in center below—No. 4584—with its French collar. cae 
One lower side of the skirt is slashed to allow free- = cae : 
PRE M ] E R dom of walking, and may or may not have an inset pa , 
plait. The striped flannel—No. 4577—is one-piece : : 
also, buttoning down center front. A straight 
collar finishes the neck, and three patch pockets 4 oe 
Berore you have your next are applied to the dress. I 
party, send for the Premier 
: No. 4575 No. 4595 
book. It costs you nothing, Sie eae Rises 16 
and 18 years, years, 
and thousands of women oe, 36 to 40 36 to 42 
have found it the most use- ye a 
: a rod No. 4584 : 
ful recipe book they ever had. ie cope Russet homespun or kasha with a black i 
; . : A “4 years y grosgrain ribbon tie is chosen for the one- : 
Premier 1S the salad dressing f A _ 36 to 42 piece dress to left; one of the popular 
. ¥ ow zi bordered flannels makes the other smart 
that goes well with meats, WANA dress above. 
; ) 
vegetables, fruits, and many ° 
° — 
other delicacies, and can be 
used in cream sauces, rarebits, . 
ie 
and egg dishes to improve ? 
their flavor. Always ready to 2 | 
° ° ° t ’ ls 
use. You will like it. Get a | aN 
bottle from your grocer today. a) | 
o Be . 
a off } { 
om 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT of 
& COMPANY ib 
NEw YORK e 
Q 
° 
° 
on 
= ; ‘ | 
l b-eedo% Egg Sauce made with a} | 
B Se) Premier adds greatly 
@ von CORR ‘ 


to the enjoyment of 
any fish dish. 


com a; 
PR Foe 22577 ems 


Q 
@ KY 0 
‘premier 
: RIG US PAT NG oy, r: 
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’ SALAD: 
‘A DRESSING o | 













y 





No. 4594 Sizes 14 to 20 years, 36 to 42 








The attractive sports and general-wear frock 
above is made of flannel, twill or kasha, and 
has a wide, black suéde belt and tucked-in 
tie of ribbon or picoted crépe. Directly to 
right, the simple one-piece dress is of Lon- 











é ; don lavender homespun with a deep purple 
silk crépe tie, and collar and cuffs of nat- No. 4577 
ural linen or piqué. The popular candy- Sizes 14 
striped flannel is put to good use in the to 18 
REC.U.S. PAT. OFF other costume, which is entirely self- years, 
trimmed and most effective. x 36 to 4° 





Salad DRESSING ; 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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For those rosy cheeks, try hot breakfasts 


QUICK QUAKER=—luscious and strength building—cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Rok sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks—“hot oats then? Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. You 
and milk,’ say authorities on child feeding. will be delighted with it. 

Because of limited cooking time, many mothers All that rich Quaker flavor; all its smooth 
were serving less nourishing breakfasts, so deliciousness, are retained. The grains are cut 
Quaker Oats experts perfected Quick Quaker. before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook 
faster. That’s the only difference. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of 


Quaker Oats—the kind you have always 
known and Quick Quaker. 


Savory, flavory and delicious, it’s cooked 
and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s quicker 
than toast, quicker than coffee! Why not 
have richer, more nourishing breakfasts 


“HITE OF 


Quick Quaker aes iS Quaker Oats 





Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes The kind you have always known 


Standard full size and weight packages — Medium: 1 and 14 pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 
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oncerning |hree |residents 


‘arding and the embarrassed diplomat 
Voodrow Wilson in France 


The Highbred that Koosevelt rode 


“When President Roosevelt visited 
our home town in South Dakota, a 
parade was led by the President. 
He rode on a high-bred horse 
owned by my husband. The horse 
had a gorgeous saddle and an espe- 
cially fine blanket, both washed in 
Lux. The bridle was hung with 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
















ribbon rosettes; these, too, were 
washed in Lux. Everything shone 
with soft brilliance from the Lux 
bath. Upon meeting Roosevelt the 
following year, he asked about 
the horse so beautifully decorated 
he rode in the Western parade.” 
BERMA NAOMI SEAMAN, Illinois. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


“I was at the little canteen at St. Brieuc, Cétes du 
Nord. The fresh white coiffe was my pride. But before 
long coiffes and aprons were getting dingy looking. 


“Word came one day that President Wilson would 
be a guest at the canteen. Excitement reigned. a‘, 


“How could dingy headdresses and aprons be 
restored! I washed them in Lux. When they were 
ironed they were as fresh and pretty as the day we 
got them. The white was spotless, yet the red cross 
in each coiffe did not fade a particle. 

“President Wilson came. Everything was at its 
best, and we exultant in the great moment and 
conscious that our personal appearance would 
rate 100% due to friend Lux.” 


“Official Washington was on its 
way to a formal White House 
reception. One of the proudest of 
the Old World's ambassadors de- 
scended from his limousine, his 
military accoutrements shining, his 
creamy broadcloth uniform spotless. 


“Just then Laddie Boy, fresh 
from burying a bone, dashed past 
the diplomat and in a frenzy of 
high spirits leaped against him 
leaving the prints of two dirty 
paws. A footman hurried to the 
rescue and made matters worse by 


brushing. 


“Embarrassed aides were escort- 
ing the unfortunate gentleman to 
a dressing room when President 
Harding passed along the corridor. 


Pg 


Mrs. STEPTOE C. WOOD, Virginia, 










IT isn’t just coincidence 
that Lux figures so prom- 
inently in connection 
with great personages. 
Its constant everyday 
purposes prove that you 
can trust it when the 
great, special need arises. 





PRESIDENT HARDING 


“Now ina matter of dress, Presi- 
dent Harding was one of the most 
correct and perfectly groomed of 
our Presidents. White flannels and 
linens were his joy and the White 
House valet was kept busy by his 
fastidiousness. 


ee 


My dear sir, please let my 
valet repair the damage for you. | 
am sure he can take it out at once 
with Lux as he uses it successfully 
for me. Please don’t be distressed. I 
am sure we can make this right.’ 
“The cordial sympathy of the 
President restored the somewhat 
ruffled diplomat to good humor and 
in a half hour he appeared in the 
East Room as spotless and resplen 
dent as before Laddie Boy’s assault.” 
MARY MEADER, Massachusetts. 
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Your own hands wash 
many, many things— 
don't let harsh soap 


WOULDN'T mind getting meals if it 

weren't for washing the dishes” — 
how often you've said it! 

Kitchen soap was so desperately hard 
on your hands—and three times a day 
whether you did any cleaning or not, your 
hands had to go into those strong, stinging 
suds, just for the dishes! An hour and a 
half of kitchen soap a day—for dishwash- 
ing alone. No wonder your hands were 
so rough and red. 


A single teaspoonful enough 


You can make dishwashing as easy on your 
hands as washing them with pure toilet 
soap—use Lux in your dishpan. Just one 
teaspoonful will give you thick, foamy suds 
that won't get tired and lie down before 
you're through. If dinner is elaborate you 
may need a bit more for those dishes. 

You can safely trust your finest gold 
decorated china to Lux. Now you can 
get both the regular package and the 
big new Lux package. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








OU used to dread to wash them—those precious 
woolen stockings and mufflers and gay sweaters, 


“they ‘ll never look so nice again.” 


Now you whisk them into Lux suds at the first “AL 
suspicion of grime—you know Lux won't mat or At 


harden the delicate wool fibres. 


You don’t even care if you wash some things out 
every day, because even in cold weather your hands 


stay smooth when you use Lux. 
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L the youthful sheen has come back and my hair 
looks twice as heavy”’—hundreds of women have 
spontaneously written us how light and clean and manage- 
able the Lux shampoo leaves the hair. 


Just dissolve Lux in half a glass of hot water—you have 
real concentrated liquid shampoo. Rub it into your hair 
just as you would any liquid shampoo—the abundant Lux 
lather is absolutely mild and cleansing. It is as wonder- 
ful for your hair as it is for your fine silks and woolens. 





Everywhere women are keeping their 
hands white and soft by using Lux for 
everything they wash themselves. It is 
the free alkali in kitchen soaps that 
burns the essential oils out of your, 
skin. Lux is as mild as fine toilet soap. 


A. fy 


(GRIMY paint need never distress you 
again—you can so easily make it 
clean and new looking! 

Just whisk up ample Lux suds and 
wash a small surface at a time, rinsing off 
the suds with clear water of the same 
temperature. When you've dried it with 
a soft cloth you will be delighted with 
the gleaming surface. 


And your hands stay white and soft no 
matter how much you clean with Lux. 




















every day 
everybody 
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THE blue eyes, the smile and the sunny 
hair belong to Kirkham Cornwell, son of 
Dean Cornwell, dean of American illustra- 
tors and artists of note. This portrait, 
painted by Cornwell pere was hung ‘‘On the 
Line”’ at the last exhibition of the National 
Academy. . . . We have it direct from 
headquarters that Kirkham eats Post's 
Bran Flakes regularly because he likes them 
and because his mother believes in rosy cheek 
insurance. 


=) 


For Rosy Cheek Insurance 


Every mother wants to keep her children 
well and happy. And she knows from expe- 
rience she must always be on guard against 
the dangers of faulty elimination. 


Unless digestive waste is carried off at 
regular intervals F on sag are generated in 
the intestines and the growing body falls 
easy prey to the many ills of childhood. 


Drug laxatives should rarely be administered 
to children except at doctor's orders. 

Elimination can best be regulated by the 
proper diet, and in thousands of American 
homes, intelligent mothers give their little 
folks Post’s Bran Flakes every day as an 
“Ounce of Prevention.”’ 


These delicious flakes of bran provide the 
right amount of bulk for the intestines and 
at the same time yield such vital food essen- 
tials as phosphorus, iron, carbohydrates, 


“* POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 


proteins and the important Vitamin B. 


Adults, as well as children, can eat Post’s 
Bran Flakes with benefit every day and 
without tiring the palate. 


Serve this delicious bran food frequently 
with milk or cream just as it comes from the 
package, like Post Toasties or Grape-Nuts. 
Add it to cooked cereals of all kinds. Bake 
it into bread and muffins. 


Make up your mind now to avoid the 
dangers of faulty elimination at your house. 
Keep the family eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
every day as ‘An Ounce of Prevention.”’ 


Write for *‘An Ounce of Prevention’’—a free trial package of Post's 
Bran Flakes and our booklet showing different ways of serving bran. 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 3-100, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and 
Grape-Nuts. 

If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
4s Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
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As Good in Sizes 42 and 44 as in 16 





































At left, a pistache-green 
silk-crépe evening gown 
with box-plaited flounce 
and silver-lace inser- 
tion, or white with gold 
lace. Design includes 
oval and V necks, and 
three ruffles as a finish 
to bottom, if preferred. 





Ai right, a beige silk- 
crépe afternoon dress 
with darker beige trim- 
ming bands and em- 
broidery in shades of 
brown and tan. Collar 
extends into bow tie and 
a tie sash is worn, 
There are a few tucks 
at shoulder seam, and 
kimono sleeves may be 
short or have full-length 
additions, as in back 


view. 


16 years, 
36 to 42 


4618 | 
| 


At extreme right is an 
informal evening dress 
of light-tan silk crépe, 
with a trimming band 
of dark-brown crépe. It 
may be sleeveless or 
have full-length sleevec. 
There are vertical tucks 
at each side of hips, and 
an artificial flower is 
placed above left-side 


drapery. gi ~ | 
4631, 16 years 7 4 











36 to 42 
Transfer, 549 
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Blouse, 4630, 16 years, 36 to 42 4635 4637 


Slip, 4616; Transfer, 582 16 years, 36 to 44 16 years, 36 to 44 























S- EASY to 
make as 
they are to 


look at, describes 
these attractive 
dresses. At bot- 
tom of page, at 
extreme left, is a 
one-piece tunic 
blouse worn over 
a slip with an in- 
verted box plait 
in front. Design 
permits neck to be 
finished with 
standing collar, or 
a flat one with 
slashed front 
turned back to 
form revers. 
Sleeves may be 
long and flowing if 
preferred, orshort. 
Blouse may be of 
kasha, with wool 
embroidery at 
pockets, or of 
printed silk crépe; 
slip is of matching 
satin. 

Next to it, a 
black satin one- 
pieceevening dress 
has an embroid- 
ered band at left 
side closing, in 
dull rose, blue and 
green. The front 
is slightly draped 
at left side. It is 
sleeveless for eve- 
ning, but design 
includes long dart- 
fitted sleeves, if 
one wishes it for 
daytime. The 
third dress is of 
silk crépe, with 
border in jabot 
effect cut in one 
with the dress. It 
may be sleeveless 
or have full-length 
flowing sleeves. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
=. East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents; Slips, 35 cents. 

























Bourjois 


Master of French Toiletries 








ee powder and rottge 
that touch the face pleasant- 
ly, and remain beautifully. 
Only so may “the happy 
effect” be surely attained. 






MANON LESCAUT* 
FACE POWDER 


has delicate French perfec- 
tion. One little pat of your 
puff will reveal that it is not 
only pleasing, but distin- | 
guished. Manon Lescaut | 
has the purity, delicacy and | 
fragrance to set it apart— 
delightfully andcompletely 





oINCq 
*:Boursols & Osan § 
W-vorx 2 


REC. u.s PAT 


wing? Sa SH” 


ASHES OF ROSES* 
ROUGE, OR ROUGE 
MANDARINE* 


—the former dark and rich, | 
thelatterlightand bright— — | 
are perfect companions to | 
Manon Lescaut. One may 
truly say “They make beau- 
tiful skin fascinating!” | 


Mail eeee This eeee Coupon 


A. Bourjois & Co., Inc., 37 W. 34th St, N. Y. C. 
With this coupon is enclosed 18c (stamps 

| or coin) for which send me at once a sample 
box of Manon Lescaut in the shade I have 
checked: White [] Kose [] Rachel [] or 
i) Peaches* Powder [] Peaches-and-Cream* 
Powder [] 


Name 
Address. 
City 

















*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Your Baby, Too 


Our 99 years of manu- 
facturing experience has 
produced an assortment 
of Heywood -Wakefield 
Baby Carriages which 
willattract every mother. 


Whether your ideas in- 
volve price, quality, beau- 
ty or Baby’s comfort, the 
new line has met them. 


A Quality Seal on Every 
Wheel (the red and gold 
hub-cap) not only adds 
to appearance but testi- 
fies that yours is best of 
its kind. None but a gen- 
uine Heywood-Wake- 
field Baby Carriage, 
Stroller and Sulky has 
this identifying mark. 
Leading stores will show 


you our latest Baby Car- 
riage models. 


Heywood -Wakefield 
Company 


Six Factories and Eleven 
Warehouses in the U.S.A. 


Canadian Factory, Orillia, Ontario 









| ca — | 





wood -YWak 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


: 1 Baby and Doll Carriages, Bassinets and Cribs, 
Children’s Furniture, Reed and Fibre Furniture, 
1 Porch and Lawn Suites, Cane and Wood Chairs, 
HE" Cocoa Brush Door Mats and Cocoa Floor Matting 
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4620 


4626 


14 and 16 years, 36 to 42 





16 years, 36 to 44 
























































Take your choice 
of striped or plain 
flannel, kasha or 
twill for either of 
the one-piece 


—, 
C frocks Especially Designed for Flome Dressmakers 


eyimple (Sut and Full ‘Directions 
With Design Make Easy Sewing 


LLURING indeed are these smart general-wear 
dresses, and they will lure more than one woman 
who never before dared venture into the gentle 

art of dressmaking. At extreme left, a striped flannel 
has dart-fitted sleeves, a revers collar and trimming bands 
of plain flannel. Next to it, another revers dress of flan- 
nel is slashed at center front for opening. Sleeves are 
dart-fitted, or may be short with turned-back cuffs if 
desired. Slashed pockets are bound, and a narrow belt 
at each side holds in the fullness at hips. 

Below, at extreme left, a one-piece dress with round 
neck has full-length sleeves or short ones slashed at back 
and held in with tie strings. An inset panel affords a 
chance for contrasting silk or embroidery. 

In the next frock the front of the dress is gathered to 
the extended back in yoke effect. Long one-piece 
sleeves are gathered to wristband, and there is a small 
inverted plait at each side of dress, held in place by 
buttons. 

Second from right, a one-piece dress with slightly roll 
ing collar is slashed at center front for opening and 
slashed down sides for inserting grosgrain ribbon. Godets 
at each side seam may be omitted, if desired. The sleeves 
are full-length, dart-fitted with ribbon at wrist. 

Kither full length or tunic length is the dress at extreme 
right, with neck in square outline and full-length, dart- 
fitted sleeves or short ones. The belt may be narrow, or 
broad and embroidered according to transfer design. 


dresses at left. 
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4617 
16 years, 36 to 42 


16 years, 36 to 46 4619 


















16 years, 36 to 42 
Transfer, 14914 


4625 


From left to right, black, beige or 
navy silk crépe with printed silk 
crépe panel; plain flannel with 
plaid flannel band at bottom; navy 
silk crépe, grosgrain ribbon and 
English eyelet embroidery; brown 
silk crépe with beige trimming bands 
and brown, rust and tan embroidery. 


14 and 16 years, 36 to 40 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Touring Car $525 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels $25 Additional Wheels $25 Additional 



































For thousands of people the Chevrolet 
6% Purchase Certificate affords an easy 
way to get an automobile. 


As low a first payment as $5 to your 
nearest Chevrolet dealer gets your 
Certificate—then weekly or monthly 
payments of any amount you desire 
can be made. 


Your money earns 6% interest. It is de- 
posited in a bank under a trusteeship. 
To make itabsolutely safe both the dealer 
and the bank are insured by a strong 
and well known insurance company. 








“Now it's easy for us to get our car” 


In a short time you will save part of 
the full purchase price and get delivery 
of your car—the balance can be paid 
in monthly installments. 


If you already own a car, get your 
accessories, repairs and service from 
the Chevrolet dealer—and your Certifi- 
cate will be credited with 6% of all 
such purchases. 


Now it is easier than ever before to 
own a quality car of low cost. See 
your nearest Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Roadster - - $525 
Balloon Tires and Disc 


Coupe - - - - $715 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard Equip- 


ment 


Coach - - -- $735 Sedan- - - - - $825 
Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Disc 
Artillery Wheels Stand- Wheels Standard Equip- 


ard Equipment ment 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
















































The new Georgian stripe for casement curtains or over-drapes, in a variety of colors. 50 inches wide 


Color-fast . . . like other lovely 
Orinoka drapery fabrics 


BEAUTY to delight the designer, 
colors to enchant the artist, perfection 
of weave to please the textile expert: 
that (with color-fastness) is the story 
of Orinoka drapery fabrics. Moreover, 
you can be certain of good service from 
any Orinoka guaranteed drapery ma- 
terial you choose. And such practical, 
satisfactory service too! For these 
materials are both sunfast and tubfast. 

Dyed in the yarn by an exclusive 
Orinoka process, your Orinoka draper- 
ies and curtains will not fade in the 
strongest sunshine, and they can be 


washed as safely as if they were white. 
Look for the Orinoka guarantee tag 
before you buy. It is attached to every 
bolt of genuine Orinoka sunfast and 
tubfast fabric. At the better stores and 
decorating establishments everywhere. 


The Orinoka Guarantee 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to sunlight or from washing, the merchant 
is hereby authorized to replace them with 
new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

May we send you a copy of “Color Harmony in Window Draperies,” 
prepared by a prominent New York decorator and illustrated in color? 
This little book is full of valuable suggestions for draping your windows, 


doors and bed coverings. Send your address and 20c to The Orinoka Mills, 
501 Clarendon Bldg., New York City. 











THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Bldg., New York City. 
I enclose 20c for ““Color Harmony in Window Draperies.” 
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eAn ‘Alice in Wonderland” Puzzle 


HIS month’s puzzle won’t mean much 
to you if you haven’t read “Alice’s 


Adventures in Wonderland.” 


you haven’t—well, we envy you! 


N 


n™ 


2N A w& 


11. 
12. 
15. 
17. 


. It appears and disappears 


frequently, much to Alice's 
bewilderment. 


. A conjunction. 
. The propounder of an un- 


answered riddle. 


. It hated serpents. 
. This book has many a mar- 


velous one. 


. A dark, sticky substance that 


is hard on clean pinafores. 


. One of the three gardeners. 
. The color the Queen ordered. 
. What happened when Alice 


tipped over the jury box. 


. Original propounder of a query 


concerning seven mops. 


. They all love Alice. 
2. The Duchess had several. One 


was very sharp. 


P 
. What the little bright-eyed ter- 


rier kills. 


. Preposition. 
. The possessor of lachrymal 


glands easily affected by 
doubt. 


. Something common to the 


Queen and the Duchess’ 


cook. 


. Secreted; as the Pigeon’s nest 


should have been. 


. The kind of party that was 


mad. 


. Preposition. 
. Everything in ‘‘ Alice’’ is as 


mixed up as this kind of 


type. 

As the Classical Master would 
greet Alice. 

What one does to empty the 
second pool of tears. 

Something much played upon 
in this book. 

The Mock Turtle was so mis- 
erable he must have had 
many of these. 


Fancy reading for the first time this classic 
of Lewis Carroll’s—this joyous book of fan- 
tasy and humor that delights grown-ups 
even more, we believe, than children. Year 
after year new editions come out and year 
after year the circle of ‘Alice enthusiasts” 
grows bigger. In the too-brief hour it takes 


18. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
32. 


And if Each 


Horizontal 


- Our heroine. 
- What the more lenient King 


bade the executioners. 


. Another medium to which 


Alice belongs. 


- The White Rabbit thought his 


very dear. 


- Don't do tis to your watch 


when you drink tea. 


. A very lowly animal, not men- 


tioned in “‘ Alice.” 


- This is about all the Duchess’ 


baby did. 


. One ladder was his. 

. It stands for the hero. 

. Lacks. 

- An affliction peculiar to all 


Wonderland folk. 


. Alice was this many feet high 


when she wore the White 
Rabbit's gloves. 


. Exclamation. 


Vertical 


He went to a fascinating school. 


. Our hero’s first name. 


Point of compass where Won- 
derland lies. 

Evidently what the Duchess’ 
cook does to the food. 

The Dodo had a big one. 

In that fascinating school, it 
means “‘ studying.” 

What Pat was digging for. 

Had Alice had a brother, this 
might have been his name. 

What Alice hoped was in her 
pocket. 

The agile White Rabbit was 
surely this. 

Alice offered this to anyone 
who could explain the evi- 
dence. 

What butter did to the Hatter's 
watch. 

Alice's pet. 


. Let it stand for the Sleepy 


Dormouse. 


With all due respect to the 
March Hare, we prefer to call 
the handsome pet at the left 
Mr. W.. Rabbit, himself, for, 
concealed about him in true 
crossword fashion, you will 
jind many of the dear “Alice 
in Wonderland” folk. Above 
is the answer to the Valentine 
Crossword Puzzle printed last 
month, 


“White 


OS past 


42. Old English word for x 
Alice planned to buy e: 


Christmas. 


- 





to read it, you will come upon many words 
that have long been familiar to you. 
number on the 
represents the beginning 
meaning is given in the 
same number 


Rabbit” 
of a word whose 
definition of that 
have the correct 
number of letters to fill all the white spaces, 
reading either horizontally or vertically, as 
the definition demands, to a black square. 
Each word gives the clew to others, and in 
this way the puzzle can be proved. 


hat 


ery 


45. In such a house we keep all 


our pet things. 

47. She, too, had a pool 
tears. 

48. They hunted this creature 
poem by Lewis Carroll. 

50. The Classical Master's 
for ‘‘and.” 

52. Therefore. 


53. When Alice thought she wa 


Mabel, her initials 
these. 


55. A Persian poet whose q 


rains are more subile | 
; 


Father William's. 

57. Such an intriguing four-fi 
animal, 

58. The first name of the Gr 
on’s playmate. 


39. There was more than one ai: 


the sides of the well. 


40. The way the vowels were tai 
in that fascinating sci 
42. What not to do to a caul:! 


of peppery soup. 
43. The caterpillar’s pipe. 
44. “I passed by his garder 
marked with - 
nym for eye. 





U 
Syn%o 


of 


ina 


word 


45. The executioner struck (is 


when he tried to behead ! 


Cheshire Cat. 


46. Perhaps this was in the 0 


nish used to paint the ros’s. 


49. When Alice felt hers, she svi’ 
“Curiouser and curious’. 


51. Something the Queen mad: 


54. Leading character of pom 
read by the White Rab! 


55. An exclamation. 


56. When the White Rabbit blew 
three blasts on his trumpet, 
this was one of the notes. 
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WESSON OIL and a fresh 
egg -beaten together and sea- 
soned to taste—make the most 
delicious Mayonnaise you ever 


put is: your mouth. 


The quickest results are ob- 
tained if the oil and egg are 
not «oo cold. The ordinary 
temperature of your kitchen is 


just right. 
Break the egg in the bowl, 


add about a tablespoon of 
Wesson Oil and beat vigorously 
with an egg beater or a fork 
—until the oil and egg are 
thoroughly mixed. How long 
will that take? Perhaps while 
you count fifty—not as fast as 
you can count but as fast as 
you can beat. Add another 
tablespoon of oil and beat 


again—vigorously. 

Two tablespoons and beat 
again. 

Two or three more and beat 


again. Your mayonnaise will 


begin to thicken a little. 


Then add Wesson Oil four 
or five tablespoons at a time, 
beatin g well after each addition 


—until your mayonnaise is as 


| thick and stiff as you want it. 


The more oil you beat into it 
the thicker your mayonnaise 
will 5e. About two cupfuls is 
the usual amount, but never add 


more than a quarter cupful of 


| oil at one time. 


Atiter your mayonnaise is 


Made, season it. 


Mix a half teaspoon of salt, 
a teaspoon each of sugar and 
Mustard, a generous pinch each 
of paprika and red pepper— 
add a tablespoon of lemon 


Juice or vinegar and stir until 


the salt and sugar are dissolved 


age 
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—then pour into the mayon- 


naise and beat well. 


This makes a mild mayon- 
naise. You can change the 
seasoning to suit yourself, of 


course. 


There is really nothing easier 
to make than a good mayon- 
naise—and you know how 
good it is because you know 
that it is made of Wesson Oil, 
a fresh egg and pure spices. 


Why wouldn’t today be a good 
time to try it? This Wesson Oil 
mayonnaise is the beginning of 
many delicious fancy salad dress- 
ings —for instance, Thousand 


Island dressing or Russian dressing. 


RUSSIAN DRESSING 


To make Russian Dressing you 
add to three-quarters of a cupful of 
mayonnaise one-half ofa hard boiled 
egg that is chopped very fine, two 
chopped pimentoes, one tablespoon 
of chopped chives or one-half table- 
spoon of grated onion, one-third 
of a cupful of chili sauce, two tea- 
spoons of chow chow and the juice 
from one-quarter of a lemon. If you 
like it, you mightadd the meat from 


an anchovy or a sardine flaked fine. 


THOUSAND ISLAND 
DRESSING 


Thousand Island Dressing is even 
simpler. To a cupful of maYonnaise 
you add a third of a cupful of chili 
sauce, a third of a cupful of whipped 
cream, two tablespoons of chopped 
sour or sweet pickles or chow chow 


and one chopped pimento. 


TEA ROOM MAYONWNAISE 
FOR FRUIT SALADS 


To one cupful of Wesson Oil 
mayonnaise add one-quarter cupful 
of cream, whipped stiff, one-half 
tablespoon of lemon juice and a 
little paprika. Stir well. 
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Light 1s a Table Decoration 


Yes, and it’s no small part of the good cheer 
and comradeship which a happy family finds 


around the dinner table. 





Properly shaded light, with no glare in any- 
body’s eyes and no harsh, raw hardness to falsify 
beauty and color, is the kind of light to have— 
and you will get it from National WuiTeE 
im Mazpa Lamps. 





Have your light oz the table, instead of on faces; 
have enough bulbs, and have them large enough. 


: And there you are—for that’s the beautiful 
¥ light you see in the picture! 


The ‘Recipe for Dining ‘Room Light 


For the dome or shower type of dining room equipment, no bulbs 
give so pleasing an effect as do National Wurre Mazpa Lamps. If you 
use candelabra, be sure to shade them. ‘The lamps in a dining room 
unit should total 150 to 200 watts. 














HERE are 35,000 retail stores 
selling National Mazpa Lamps 
and displaying the Blue Carton 
shown below. It marks stores carry- 
ing good stocks of good lamps. 
Write to the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 


for an illustrated, helpful booklet of 


home-lighting recipes. 

v a v 
Nela Park, through 17 sales divisions, 
14 factories and 35,000 retail dealers, 


markets 138 million National Mazpa 
Lamps per year. 
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AMPS 


This is a National WHITE 
MAZDA Lamp. Its bulb bet- 
ters the light by diffusing it. 
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Fish Noon 


(Continued from Page 27) 


That IT’ll warrant,’ Carclew sneered. 

kewise, fifty pounds would not have come 

iss—to pay for scalp plaster, eh?” 

rtho pushed by him, got his horse and 
rode fast out of town. MacBride was dead, 
drowned—and his predominant emotion was 
that of relief. The captain had sensed his 
feclings with disconcerting accuracy. A mo- 
ment’s chivalrous impulse, combined with 
the love of trickery, had driven him to save 
his old friend and fool the crowd that night 
on Penlee cliff. The moment passed, 
the trick turned, and reaction set 
i By sheltering a malefactor 
he was risking his neck, and it 
looked like being a long and 
arduous business. It fright- 
ened him; he was not of 
the metal to withstand 
long strains. He was 
ashamed of himself, for 
MacBride had been a 
good friend to him. 

It was true that the 
ailor was responsible for his 
original appearance in Salee;_ but 
it was MacBride who had saved him from the 
slave gangs and sent him to the comparative 
freedom of the Moroccan army, furnishing 
him with horse and musket. 


Wote me 


N AC BRIDE being mercifully removed, 
the pendulum swung back again; Ortho 
became sentimental, shook up kind memories 
of old days in Salee—the little house under the 
minaret; moonlight nights on the roof with 
\yesha dancing and Schemsed-Dah singing, 
MacBride lounging on the cushions, puffing 
his pipe, the soul of domesticity. . . . 
MacBride coming home, pockets stuffed 
sweetmeats, his three darlings twitter 
ing round him, MacBride spurring 
is fat chestnut across the sands, every limb 
convulsion. Poor old MacBride! 
Dear old Ben! By the time Ortho reached 
Bosula he had worked himself almost into a 
state of tears. 

This, however, did not prevent him eating 
a hearty supper, and by ten o’clock he was 
away again, striding over Polmenna Downs 
toward the adit with the intention of clean- 
ing up every trace of its late occupant. 

It was a calm night, but misty. Detached 
wisps of fog wandered in from the southwest, 
streamed up the cliffs and spilled over the 
moorland. Bowlders glimmered queerly, as- 
sumed curious shapes and seemed to waver; 
the very ground appeared to be sliding in- 
land. Bits of the old folk stories he had been 
reared on came back to Ortho’s mind; of 
how, on certain nights the druid stones rose 
and danced and menhir bowed to menhir. 

Ile swung at length over the cliff edge, 
then crept cautiously up the tunnel, finger 
tips touching the slimy sides. A stream of fog 
entered with him, sucked by the indraft. 
Ortho stumbled on, kicking up the rubble 

ith his feet and then suddenly went cold all 
down the spine; there was somebody ahead 

him—somebody who groaned. 


( RTHO flattened himself against the wall. 
What was that? He listened. Silence. 
thing to be heard but the drip of the 

f and the murmur of the sea ringing in the 
ern as ina shell. Fancy, he determined; 
tone had fallen farther up, or a badger 
nted, and he had fancied the rest. 

‘le moved a foot inward and the groan 
i¢ again, right in front of him this time— 
h-ah-h-h!”—long drawn, human, unmis- 
ably human. Who was it? Who could it 

le? Then he knew—Bohenna, of course. He 

! come there to provision MacBride and 

‘twithanaccident. That wasit. He hailed: 
“iley there! Is that you, Ned? This is me, 
Oriho. What’s amiss?” 

No answer but the drip-drip of seepage and 

© gurgle of the tide. 

‘le hailed again, “‘D’you hear me, Ned? 
\\ here are you?” then swung about gasping; 
the moan came from behind him, from the 

y he had come, “ Ah-h-h-h!” 

_ choes? He thought of echoes and aban- 
doned the thought. Echoes do not start of 
“icmselves. There was something queer here. 
lic started to slide for the entrance, back to 
the wall, one arm thrown up to guard his 
head, and then stopped frozen solid bya 


— 










series of dreadful whoops that rang down the 
rock passage as down a trumpet throat: 
“Wha houp, hoo! Wha-ha!” 

Ortho fell on his knees, his teeth clicking 
together, and gathering himself, scrambled 
blindly for the entrance, crazed with terror. 
The huntsman! The huntsman! He heard 
the rattle of stones behind him, light danced 
on the green slime of the walls, a powerful 
hand grabbed him by the collar and jerked 
him onto his back. 

“By James, you was nearly over the 
edge,” said Captain MacBride. 


Ortho paced up and down the 
crosscut, biting his lip, 
hands thrust deep in pock- 
ets. MacBride lounged 
on his bracken bed, chaf- 
ing sliced plug between 
capacious palms. 
Hanging from a peg 
was a freshly trapped 
rabbit. A six-pound rock 
ray hung from another. On 
a red handkerchief spread on the 
ground was a small heap of limpets. Ortho 
wheeled about and wagged an accusing 
finger in the captain’s face. ‘‘Lookee! I was 
in Penzance this evening, and they told me 
you were dead.” 

“‘So Iam,” said MacBride, “and by this 
time tomorrow I ought to be safely buried. 
What more could you want?” 

The finger wagged again. ‘‘They told me 
your body had been fished up off Merther at 
dawn, and taken straight in and identified. 
Identified, mark that!” 

MacBride nodded, “I thought it would be. 
You, as an old friend, didn’t go and shed a 
last tear on my corpse, did you?” 

Os" 

“T think you’d of 
growed a bit.” 

“What d’you mean?” 


that I’d 


remarked 


“FT WAS this way: Two nights back I took 

fishing line and climbed down into this 
cove here. Presently I spies something dark 
jammed in the rocks on the seaward side. 
I hopped across and had a look. It was a 
man, a drowned seaman.” 

Ortho clapped his hand to his knee. ‘One 
of the bodies from that sloop. There are two 
missing.”’ 

“That so?” said MacBride. ‘ Well, there 
didn’t appear to be anythin’ to be done for 
the poor pug—not by me anyhow. So I 
searches his pockets, to see did he happen to 
have aught of value or entertainment. He 
hadn’t, so I leaves him lyin’ and hops off 
again. Hadn’t hopped more’n four bowlders 
when a notion hits me between the eyes and 
back I goes and takes a second look at him. 
He isa stout man of about my build, if taller 
by an inch or more; but we can’t have every- 
thing in this world. ‘Strikes me,’ says I to 
myself, ‘that seeing the hunting and harry- 
ing after false alarms those poor constables 
have had of late, they'll identify pretty near 
anything to get peace and quiet again. Any- 
how we must take our chances.’ So I dresses 
this fellow up.” 

“What in?” said Ortho. 

“In my old clothes, of course—blue coat, 
flannel waistcoat, Portuguese breeches and 
all, according as the bill demands. Dresses 
him up and tows him round to the point 
where the tide would get a fair chance with 
him. Grasp the notion?” 

“But his face, man?” said Ortho. ‘One 
eye—poxmarks?” 





“ ADN’T got a face,” MacBride an- 

swered. ‘Seven days in the water, 
down to the bottom and up again—fish— 
crabs. See the beauty of it? I’m drowned 
now, dead and paid for—fifty pounds, blast 
’em! Beginning to feel better now, Said? 
Easier in your mind? Nobody’ll go hunting 


’ for paid-off corpse. If Iwas to swear to myself 


onacargo of Bibles they’donly laugh. ‘What 
madhouse has you sprang from?’ See?” 
‘ “My stars!” said Ortho, slowly and with 
feeling. 

MacBride nodded. ‘I know what you’re 
thinking of. And believe me, I didn’t relish 


(Continued on Page 90) 








Conquere 


T-at last/ 


“The menace has been long standing 
— for years a baffling problem of 
medicine and chemistry — but 
now cocvceesesereree ces 


T was bound to come—this con- 
quest of infection. 


It was inevitable that infection, one 
of the great plagues of the human 
race, should at last succumb to 
Science. It was also inevitable that 
Science would eventually cease to 
tolerate the yearly toll of deaths by 
accidental poisoning. 


No wonder, then, that medical au- 
thorities have acclaimed a discovery 
that solves both sides of the problem 
—the discovery of a germicide-anti- 
septic with extraordinary power to 
combat disease germs, yet safe even 
in the home among little children. 


Most people know that in accident- 
emergencies it is necessary to use 
not simply an antiseptic, but an an- 
tiseptic strong enough to be actually 
a germicide. Mild antiseptics may 
hold back the activities of disease 
germs temporarily, but it. takes a 
strong antiseptic (a real germicide) 
to kill these bacteria outright. 


You can trust this great 
antiseptic 


Until recently, the average person 
needing a powerful antiseptic has 
had available only the poisonous 
antiseptics. To avoid the dangers 
of infection it has been necessary 
to face the dangers of accidental 
poisoning, especially with children 
in the house. 


Then the World War brought to 
notice a new and great antiseptic, 
which saved the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of desperately wounded 
men. Our returning soldiers told 
about it. Most people read about it. 
But it needed to be made up fresh 
in the hospitals each day, to avoid 
the loss of its wonderful strength. 
No way had been found of giving to 
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At your druggist’s in 
om bottles — 50c and $1 
Slightly higher in Canada 






If you cannot obtain 
Zonite we will send you 
a bottle on receipt of 
50c, postpaid. 


the home the Great Antiseptic— 
powerful and trustworthy. 


Until now. For at last that very thing 
has been done. A triumph of Ameri- 
can chemistry has given us Zonite, 
the great antiseptic, conveniently 
available in bottles, and ready in- 
stantly without preparation. 


So there is no longer any excuse 
for the skull-and-crossbones in the 
family medicine chest. 


Use Zonite for protection against 
respiratory diseases 


Not only in cases of cuts, burns 
and wounds is Zonite a great fam- 
ily protector. Dental sur- 
geons throughout the 
country are recommending 
Zonite as a mouthwash. 
Think of a powerful germ- ¢ 
icide so safe that it can ¢ 
actually be used in the © 
mouth, affording protec- 
tion hitherto undreamed of against 
coughs, colds and more serious res- 
piratory diseases. Of course, for 
this purpose it should be suitably 
diluted, but even in its pure state 
Zonite is absolutely non-poisonous. 





Zonite is far more powerful than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
safely be applied to the human body, 
and it is more than forty times as 
effective germicidally as peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

Keep Zonite onhand. Use itassoon 
as the skin is broken. Use it preven- 
tively as a daily gargle or spray. Put 
it on your tooth brush to kill bacteria 
and stave off gum infections. Read 
the illustrated booklet, sent free if 
you will write immediately. 


Zonite Products Company 
Postum Building, 250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


In Canada—165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY I 
Postum Bldg., 250 Park Avenue : 
New York City | 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite ! 
Handbook on the Use of Antiseptics in the | 
Home. (B-s) |. 
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uicker 
Cleaning / 


Double action means half the time 

to do a thorough cleaning job. 

No oiling means no time at all 

for attention to the cleaner. And 
the ball-bearing motor and brush 
mean a lifetime of service. 

The PREMIER DUPLEX— with its 

motor-driven brush and powerful 
suction— gets threads from the top 
and grit from the bottom — gets 

ALL the dirt. Half time cleaning, 
no care; and lifetime service / 








ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 





ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 103 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., 
Toronto and Winnipeg, and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., 
General Offices: Toronto 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 


Name__— =e 





Street Address__ ES City. 





2S: State__.  —S—s— Telephone No 
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Sigh Noon 


(Continued from Page 89) 


it myself. Twice I gave up, but ——” He 
looked at Ortho very earnestly. “You can 
laugh, if you wish, I don’t care; but you 
know what I told you t’other night? Well, I 
believe it was Providence caused that poor 
fellow to be washed up on those bowlders; I 
do, so help me! ‘Matey,’ says I to him, 
‘this may look to you like a mean action for 
a living man to do to a dead; but your old 
body ain’t of no use to you any more, and if 
it'll carry my crimes, it means new life to 
me,’ I says. ‘I wasn’t born a rogue, didn’t 
take to roguery from choice. All my life 
I’ve yearned to be respectable. I verily 
believe Providence sent you along to give 
me a second chance,’ I says. ‘Matey, I’ve 
got to take it.’” 

The idea of MacBride, picaroon captain, 
yearning for respectability amused Ortho; a 
snigger escaped him. 

MacBride glanced up. ‘Aye, laugh 
hearty. You’re young yet, and you’ve had 
luck—so far. Some day perhaps it’ll turn, 
and you won’t laugh so loud. You’ll make 
some little slip, and you’ll be over a cliff 
that you can’t climb. D’you think I put my 
neck in a noose for pleasure? Me, that was 
the youngest master in the Cork fleet and 
might have been mayor of Youghal by now.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” 
Ortho inquired. 

“Do? Why, bide here quietly till my 
beard grows, pondering on the future, and 
if anybody comes nosing along, I'll slip the 
ghost loose on ’em—he-he!” 

Ortho turned on him angrily. “ Yes; what 
dashed foolery was that, eh?” 

“Foolery?”’ repeated MacBride, pained. 
“That’s an art, that is. Ventriloquism, they 
call it. Learned it when I was in Verdun 
prison. There was a fellow with me that 
used to make his living by it at fairs. Used 
to practice it for something to pass the time 
away. When you spoke of this ghost hunts 
man hallooing folk off the cliffs, it set me 
thinking, and I’ve been practicing again. 
I thought you’d be surprised.” 


XIV 


ISS NICOLA BARRADALE rode 

northwest out of Penzance on a livery 
hack, a groom at her heels. She wore a pear!- 
green riding habit with white silk lapels, and 
a pert, gray, cocked hat, edged with silver 
braid. Proudly she held herself, brisking her 
mount with a gold-topped switch. The gray 
horse cocked his tail and ambled his best, 
conscious that he was bearing quality. Erect, 
elegant, somewhat disdainful, she went on 
toward the high moors. 

At the foot of the Trengwainton Cairn the 
track split, one branch wandering northward 
through beds of sedge and water cress to 
Madron’s holy well—babes immersed therein 
before dawn on May morning were said to 
be cured of rickets—the other branch con- 
tinuing westward and upward. Miss Barra- 
dale pursued the latter, passed round a 
wind-clipped coppice of dwarf oak and syca- 
more, checked her mount and flushed charm- 
ingly. Ortho Penhale rode out from behind 
the trees, hat in hand. They greeted each 
other formally and turned their horses up- 
hill, side by side. 

“You got my letter?” said Ortho. 

“Else I should not be here. I found it as 
usual in my cuff when I returned from taking 
the air. Who drops billets in my cuff, sir? I 
never notice anybody.” 


RTHO laughed. “As well you don’t. A 
hairy thing more dog than man, dumb, 
middling honest and said to be idiot, which I 
contest. Cully John, they call him. Is there 
any reason why I should not bring my letters 
myself?” 

“There is Mrs. Beckford.” 

“And what has Mrs. Beckford against 
me?” 

Nicola smiled. ‘Indeed, at this moment 
you are greatly esteemed. That lotion you 
gave her for her wretched little dog has 
worked wonders.” 

“Then why fe 

‘Because I ask you,” said Miss Barradale, 
urging her gray to a canter. 

Ortho followed after, chewing the cud of 
his thoughts. Still farther in the rear lum- 
bered the livery groom. Both parties paid 





him liberally to mind his own business; thi 
was the third time the pair had met afield: 
he was doing well. His betters ambled alon; 
the ridge toward Lanyon, moors before and 
on either hand. The west wind came ove: 
the high country with a rush, setting the pale 
sedge grass a-shimmer, ruffling the blue-and 
white reflections in the rain pools. 

Ortho brought his mare beside the gray. 
“When does your father appear?” he asked. 
“Saturday?” 

Nicola pouted. Not till Saturday weck. 
He had been delayed again—pressing busi 
ness. Most provoking. But he was positively 
arriving on Saturday week, positively. She 
glowed at the thought of Barradale’s coming. 
He was such fun, such a boy, avid for any 
form of amusement. 

On the crest of the moors Ding Dong en 
gine house stood like a border tower, four 
square to the winds, massive, lonely, a 
banner of smoke flying at its stack. Ortho 
pointed it out with his whip. 

Be HE oldest and deepest mine in the world, 

they say. They dug tin there in the days 
of Roman Cesar. Down there is Lanyon 
quoit, one great flat stone laid on three up 
right, where the giants used to dine; and away 
yonder is the Men-an-tol, a holed stone set 
on edge; I do not know what the giants did 
with that, but the old wives declare that if 
you crawl through it at moonrise your rheu- 
matics will disappear.” 

Miss Barradale and Penhale passed the 
engine house, with the great stone-laden 
pump beam pounding the wind like some 
stranded engine of medieval warfare, and 
came to a halt among the old dumps. 

To the north, northeast and southwest, 
brown moors rolled smoothly against th 
billowy sky, jagged here and there with 
granite piles and outcrops. Gray rain veil 
trailed along the western tors—Carn Brea, 
Bartinny and Sancreed Beacon; but over 
Ding Dong the sunlight poured and the west 
wind sang lustily. It purred through the 
gorse, bent the heather before it, whipped 
roses into Nicola’s cheeks, brought bright 
tears to her eyes, set the horse tails streaming 
pennantwise, blew their manes about. Ortho’s 
young mare backed and sidled; even the 
livery hack cocked his ears and pawed 
heather. There was no temporizing with that 
boisterous gale; one must fight it or flee it. 

Nicola elected for battle, turned her horse 
down the slope, calling, “Come on! Come 
on!” 

They swept downhill into the wide cup of 
the moors. The groom plodding past Ding 
Dong engine house saw them far away, gay 
specks of color in an immensity of brown, 
and plodded slowly after them, head lowered 
to the wind. 





N THEY went, Nicola leading, splashed 

through a peaty stream, toiled up the 
slopes of Watch Croft and stood among the 
rude barrows of immemorial kings, highon the 
backbone of the peninsula. Fresh from un 
trammeled salt pastures, shaking the brine 
from its hair, the west wind fell on them in 
full force. It came rollicking up the hill, 2 
mad shepherd, trampling the grass, buffeting 
the rocks, shouting, piping to its herds, th: 
clouds and their shadows, the white sheep 
and black. The heavens were in spate, frot! 
ing with cloud; little white clouds that ran 
lamblike, sagging clouds that went heavil:, 
trailing dingy wool. Eastward they poured, 
an unending stream, darkening the heather. 

The blast nearly lost Ortho his hat, all bu! 
unseated Nicola. She saved herself with « 
clutch at the saddle, and crowed with sur- 
prise, “The sea!” 

The tor fell sharply on the western side— * 
frozen cataract of bare bowlders, bleache« 
like bone—and then pitched headlong into 
the blue plain of the Atlantic. Flying mis's 
of rain and spindrift hid the horizon; but in 
shore the water was many-colored—ceruleai) 
over the deeps, sapphire over sand bars, rus! 
stained where it rolled over beds of weed, the 
whole sprinkled with the snow of breaker 
tops. 

Eight hundred feet up, and three-quarters 
of a mile away, the roller lines were plainly 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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*Vanta Vest 
the shirt without a 
fault. Double over the 
chest and abdomen, 
where constant protec- 
tion is needed. Will not 
gape at the neck or 
“workup.” Endorsed by 
physicians everywhere. 
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*Vanta Baby Bess Hose 

Baby Bess Hose are cut away 
in back. This avoids the bind- 
ing up thatchafes Baby’s tender 
skin on the under part of the 
leg. They fasten to the shirt or 
band (not to the diapers) so in 
changing Babyitisunnecessary 
to unfasten stockings. And it 
keeps the shirt or band where 
it belongs, over the abdomen. 
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Pro 


No pins—no buttons 
the first two years 


The new human way to dress 
your baby. Recommended 
by 20,000 doctors and nurses 


* * * 


How often one wishes that Baby could talk! 
So he could ¢te// you what makes him cross 
and fretful. Nine times in ten you’d find it 
wasn’t colic or ‘‘temper” —but just the help- 
less torment of uncomfortable clothes. 

A hard button pressing into his tender 
flesh. Or asafety pin! They do become un- 
fastened so mysteriously, when baby wriggles 
and kicks his little legs. 


Now Unnecessary 


Now, no pins or buttons the first two 
years! No more bulginess about Baby’s 
clothes, to bind him like a strait-jacket, and 
chafe his delicate skin. Vanta Baby Garments 

__are scientifically designed to fit his little body. 
And they do it without a single pin or button. 


*Vanta Knit Knitie 
- Cannot Bind UnderArms 
The ideal sleeping gar- 


and hands covered, pre- 

vents thumb-sucking and 

. infection of the eyes very 

~~,” often caused by rubbing 
with itching fists. Note the 
roominess that permits 

* Baby to stretch and kick 
to his heart’s content. 


ant 
cminateten ce Baby Garments 


*NOTE: Vanta Twistless Tape, Patented, 
is different from any other tape. It will not 
kink, twist, curl or ravel. If tape had not 
been improved, this method of fastening 
would not have been practical. 


Instead of pins or buttons they are fastened 
with cute little bows of Vanta T wistless Tape. 
Instantly adjustable. They fit according to 
Baby’s own notion of comfort. 


Easier for Mother, too 

No more buttons to break in the wringer. 
No more loose pins to worry you. 

Furthermore, with Vanta garments you 
can dress Baby without once turning him over. 
The tapes that replace the pins and buttons 
all fasten on the side. So much easier, and 
safer too. Recommended by over 20,000 
doctors and nurses. 


Let Baby be Comfortable 
You'll find the Vanta Baby Garments 
shown here in the Infants’ Department of 
any good store—a range of prices for every 
purse. All Vanta garments are non-shrink- 
able—gwaranteed. All are sterilized twice in 
the making. Once just before packing, so 

they come to you antiseptically clean. 








*Vanta Abdominal Binders 
No Pins—No Sewing 
Better than the old inelastic 
strip of flannel used to hold the 
navel dressing in place. A soft, 
knit fabric, sufficiently elastic 
to permit the little “tummy” to 
expand after nursing. Fastens 
on the side with three bows. 





*Vanta ‘‘K’’ Band 
For Summer 


Doctors and nurses agree 
that babies should not wear 
wool over the chest and 
back in warm weather, yet 
they need that “‘touch of 





wool” over the abdomen. 
The Vanta “K” Band 
meets this need, the upper 
part being of cotton, while 
the lower portion is of fine 
wool. The two materials 


are combined in the knit- 
ting without a seam. 


In case your dealer should not have Vantas, 
please let us know. We will arrange to sup- 


ply you. 
WRITE FOR FREE GIFT 
Vanta Pinless Diaper pattern and Twistless Tape 


No cost whatever—now or later. Not even postage. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we will 
send you postpaid and free 


of all charge— f os _ 

(1) Pattern and instructions jf an : 
for making a Vanta Pin- , S77 
less Diaper. ‘ s 


(2) Enough Vanta Twistless 
Tape to make the ties for 
one diaper. 


(3) Baby’s Outfit, 56-page 
book, illustrated in colors. 
With the Vanta Pinless Diaper pattern you can 
make this comfortable diaper—the kind every baby 
should have—and do away with the most distressing 
pins of all. Write today. Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 13, 325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


FREE OFFER 


EARNSHAW SALES CO., Inc., Dept. 13. Mailed in a plain 


325 W. Jackson Blvd. package 


Chicago, Ill. 


or later 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please send me 
FREE (in plain envelope) Pattern and Twistless Tape for mak- 
ing Pinless and Buttonless Diapers. Also your book on the care 
and dress of babies. 


) SOS 


Address Fes : Wate 


Nothing to pay now 
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Good News 
Travels Fast 
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Made in One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 


. Newest shades, always. 


Pure thread silk body. 


Free from heavy and li 
places. 


No “‘loading”’ to give arti- 


ficial weight. 


Pure silk reinforcement 
sole and above heel. 


. Reinforced heels and toes. 
- Doubled elastic lisle tops. 
. Garter-run stop. 


Extra length. 


. Snug-fittinganklesand feet. 4 
- Knit, not stretched to size. 
. Perfect, permanent fit. 
. All colors fadeless. 

. No seam to torture | 


tom of foot. 
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“You extravagant young thing,’”’ exclaimed Ann, watch- 
ing her house guest unfold a liberal and colorful supply 
of lustrous silk stockings—Parisian, Blond Satin and 
French Nude, Beige and Noisette, a dozen other smart 
hues—‘“T’d be stone-broke if I bought half as many 


pairs.” 


“No, you wouldn’t, old dear—not if you asked for 
Humming Bird Pure Silk Hosiery, as I did.” 


Thus, Humming Bird every day widens its circle of 
feminine friends. Humming Birds appeal to your sense 
of beauty and your sense of thrift, with their fairy tex- 
ture, rich colors—and tempting price. They wear for 
months, retain their fit, their sheen, their color to 
the end. Sold only in reliable stores. 


READ ‘‘THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.”’ 


advertising, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


© 1924 by D.H.M. 





Not 


umming’ Bird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 
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discernible—spray-maned ridges following 
each other out of the seaward haze like cav- 
alry squadrons, bursting over the outer reefs 
in dazzling explosions, romping on, to burst 
afresh against the Morvah cliffs; “big, green 
westerlies,” as the fishermen have it, “com- 
ing home.” The noise of them rose up on the 
wind, a sustained ringing, a deep drum roll. 

“The sea!” Miss Barradale exclaimed. 
“But why is it here so suddenly? I thought 
we had left it behind.” 

“There is sea on three sides. We have 
crossed the neck of land. This is the Atlan- 
tic.” Ortho raised his whip. ‘The next par- 
ish is Newfoundland.” 

“Newfoundland! What do I care for 
Newfoundland—cod, cold and whalebones! 
Where lie the West Indies?” 

He pointed again. ‘Over there.” 

Miss Barradale blew three kisses into the 
gale. ‘To my father’s ships,” she cried. “To 
The Owner’s Love, Fair Penitent and Barra- 
dale! Bon voyage, my dears.” 

Ortho glanced at her. She did not know 
The Fair Penitent had sunk off St. Kitts? 
Well, if her father did not choose to tell her 
it was none of his business. 

The gale rushed up the slope with added 
violence. There was a virility, a madness in 
it, infecting whom it touched. One heard the 
blare of trumpets, the rush of winged hosts. 


ISS BARRADALE threw her head 

back, stretched out her arms as if to 
take flight over the whitening ocean. She 
sang, a wordless, aimless trilling. 

Then she picked up the reins and forced 
the gray horse over the brink, down among 
the bowlders. ‘I'll race you down to those 
cliffs,” she cried, plying her whip. 

Ortho hastened after her, shouting, ‘‘ Take 
care! Steady!” 

She went on unheeding, forcing the hack 
dangerously. Ortho. cursed. ‘She'll 
down in a minute, down and crushed!” 

He loosed the mare’s head and shook her 
out. The filly had run on Polmenna Downs 
as a foal; she went downhill like a goat, 
jumping from side to side, from grass patch 
to grass patch, grounding her hind feet where 
her forefeet had been. 

The gray tripped in a rabbit hole, pecked, 
recovered, slithered on a smooth rock, re- 
covered again and cantered on, head erect, 
snorting. Miss Barradale trilled airily. 

They were in better going now, ground 
gorse and heather comparatively free from 
rock, but Ortho knew there was worse 
ahead—a hidden gully neither deep nor 
perpendicular, negotiable to a clever 
animal picking its own path and pace, 
but to that clumsy roadster destruc- 
tion. He yelled again: “’Ware! 
’Ware! Hold hard! Danger!” 
But the wind snatched the words 
from his mouth and_ tossed 
them backward. 


be 


ISS BARRADALE, 
in a state of blind 
exaltation,went her way 
singing, plying her whip 
mechanically. “ Tra-la-la, 
lirra-le!”? Wild Nick’s own 
daughter. 

Ortho had a vision of a 
slim woman in pearl green sud- 
denly pale and quiet, lying at 
the base of that gully with a gray 
horse on top of her, and drove his 
spurs home. The filly bucked in pro- 
test. She was making the best speed 
she could—in prudence. Ortho cut 
into her left and right, gripped her tight 
and bundled her at it, willy-nilly. To 
blazes with prudence! He was her master. 
She straightened out, furious but resigned. 
“Oh, well, you fool, if you want a broken 
neck “3 

They went over the heather, bounding, 
gaining two yards in three, came upon the 
gray’s quarter, drew level—but too late. In 
a flash Ortho saw that he could not stop two 
horses in time, would be lucky if he could 
stop one. Miss Barradale saw the danger too 
late to help herself; the happy song snapped 
in her throat; her limbs went rigid. 

The mare saw the danger too late to stop; 
but not for nothing had she run wild on the 















moors in her youth. She clipped her hocks 
well under her and flung sideways to the left, 
and at the same time Ortho’s whole weight 
swung hard over with her, Ortho’s weight 
and something added—he had dragged the 
numbed girl clean out of the saddle. But the 
gray hack went down, rolling. They skirted 
the gully rim and came to a stop on firm 
ground, Ortho still supporting Nicola’s 
featherweight in the crook of his right arm. 

“Oh, my dear,” he panted; “oh, my 
dear!” 

She flung her arms about him, dragged 
herself up and nestled her white face into his 
neck, shaking with hysterical laughter. 
“Ortho!” 

The groom, looking down from the heights 
of Watch Croft, whistled softly to himself. 
Then he retired and, dismounting, sat down 
behind a rock. He was very discreet. 

XV 
“FT ARD fortune that it was, 
by chain shot, 
Hard fortune that it was, by chain shot 
Our admiral lost his leg, 
And of his men did beg, 
‘Fight on, my British boys, ’tis my lot, tis my 
lot. 
Fight on, my British boys, ’tis my lot.’ 


by chain shot, 


““Whoo-sh, shoo-oo, siss-ss! 


beauty, stand easy! 


Easy, my 


“And then bold Benbow lay, crying, ‘ Boys,’ 
crying, ‘ Boys!’ 
And then bold Benbow lay, crying, ‘Boys! 
Let us tack about once more; 
Ve'll drive them all ashore ; 
I value not a score all their noise, all 


their — 
Ortho’s voice failed lamentably. ‘Oh 
murder! Pitched too steep,” said he. 


“Stand still, my treasure; put it down.” 

The bay mare made a playful pat at him 
with her near hind foot, and then stood firm 
while he brushed the fetlock out. ‘‘Sh-o0-00; 
whiss-h!”’ 

Ili, massive as a rock, clumped into the 
yard and watched proceedings with a calm 
blue eye. 


, ELLO!” Ortho called. 
All well at Roswarva? 

“Tine, up and about.” 

“Daughter?” 

“Doing champion—at least so they say”’; 
his tone did not express complete con- 
viction. 

“So they say! What’s wrong with 
her?” 
Eli laughed. ‘Oh, nothing, noth- 
ing—doing tidy, they tell me, 
but”’—he scratched his head— 
“but to one unversed in babes 
she do seem powerful red 
and wrinkled for her age— 
dissipated, you might al- 
most say.” 
Ortho chuckled. ‘Oh, 
that'll pass. They get 
younger as they get older. 
When’s the christening?” 
“Sunday week.” 
There was a silence. Ortho 
was waiting to be asked to stand 
godfather. The invitation did 
not come. ‘“What’cher going to 
call her?” he asked. 
“Jennifer Mary.” 
Still no invitation. From the uncom- 
fortable way in which Eli shuffled his 
feet Ortho inferred that none was coming. 
Did his own folk rank him as bad as all 
that? Mary’s doing, of course. He was 
pained, for he respected Mary. 

Eli broke the silence by changing the sub- 
ject. “Going to Penzance?” 

“Yes—or thereabout.” 

Eli shifted from one big foot to the other. 
‘Seem me that Penzance sees more of you 
than Bosula—and Bosula is your living. 
Don’t let the old place drop back, Ortho. 
No offense meant.” 

“Or accepted, my old heart,” said Ortho. 
“T’m as fond of it as you are, trust me. 


“How be’st? 
Mary well?” 
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GET JERGENS LOTION two bottles at a 
me! Keep one bottle on the bathroom 
shelf, for the whole family to use— keep 
«nother above the kitchen sink for conven- 
vence when you are busy with housework. 


lime! 


IN SPITE OF HOUSEWORK—yow can have 

soft, smooth youthful hands. Use Jergens 

Lotion every time you have had your hands 

in water, and see what an exquisitely smooth, 
white texture it gives the skin. 





























LET YOUR HANDS BE SOMETHING MORE than useful servants! Keep that quality of 


charm in them that makes their lightest touch something lovable, remembered ! 


ands that keep their 


— you can have them 
POWwSr ty charm in spite of housework 


HAT a pity to let it all go—that dazzling whiteness, 
that softness and grace, that give a woman’s hands 
their wonderful charm— 


To let it all be drowned and forgotten in the daily flood of 
housework! 


If you keep house, your hands must be serviceable— must cook and 
mend, clean, wash dishes, meet all the thousand demands of a home. 


But let your hands be something more than useful servants! Keep 
that quality of charm in them that makes their lightest touch some- 
thing lovable, remembered. 


A new preparation that keeps hands smooth and white 


Today there is a new preparation especially made to 
protect much-used hands from the dry- 
ing, chapping effect of housework. 
Thousands of women are 
using it as they go about 
their household tasks 
—and it is a real 





joy to them to see how soft, white, youthful it keeps their hands in 
spite of their being constantly used. 


This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product containing 
benzoin and almond, two of the most healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time immemorial 
because of its wonderful effects in healing the skin and stimulating 
skin repair. Almond softens and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients form a clouded, silvery liquid — deliciously 
fragrant—which overcomes almost at once any dryness, chapping 
or irritation of the skin. It leaves not a trace of stickiness—your 
skin absorbs it instantly. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water— 
and see what a smooth, soft, exquisite texture it gives them. You 
will take pride in having hands that are always smooth and white— 
lovely to look at or touch. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug or toilet goods 
counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep one on the bathroom shelt 
to use for your face—keep another above the kitchen sink, for conven- 
ience when you are using your hands for housework! 


Steichen 


Send this coupon today and get the 
F ree Off er new, large-size trial bottle FREE! 





% N \ THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 


| JERGENS| 
| LOTION 


412 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


the booklet “* Skin Care.’ 
Name = es 


Pehla Sie SD 





412 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 





Please send me FREE the new large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion and 


If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
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COFFIELD: ‘Tried out over a 
period equivalent to seven years’ 
weekly use, Rinso did not corrode 
or injure the machine in any way.” 





— GAINADAY : “ Rinso suds stand up 
permanently. They penetrate the 
water so that every garment is 


Teo, 


| || GETZ > that every garment 
AMERICAN BEAUTY saturated with Rinso solution. 


GETZ : ‘“‘ After making several tests 
in actual washings with Rinso we 
are pleased to recommend it and 
find it to be quite a help for the 
quick cleaning of clothes.’’ 


by | 
3 - % 


B 
LAUN-DRY-ETTE: “ We found no 
little soapy particles floating 
around in the water in our tests 
with Rinso as we did with some of 
the other soaps.”’ 


emmesage ff 
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bp AMERICAN 
th CLASSIC-: 


ROTAREX: ‘We have tried out 
Rinso and other soaps—many of 
them good—in our machine, but 
for all ’round satisfaction we rec- 
ommend Rinso.”’ 


SAVAGE: ‘We have found that 
Rinso suds make the water soapy 
all through. They are rich in 
cleansing power and they last.” 


SUNBEAM SURF-ACTION: 


SAVAGE 


today. Use it next time you wash. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


March, 199. 
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A BC machine, as a little of it that its cleansing action reaches Ad . ] § h WO OD ROW 
goes a long way. Clothes come out every garment.” wi o your tamly wasn as v 
white and sweet-smelling with perfectly, as easily and as safely ’ rae too \ 
Rinso.” RING VAC: “We have just com- as Lux does your fine things. ¢“4*- —— r 
pleted very thorough washing tests 2 ' % 4 44 a) 
APEX: “Our conviction is that the with Rinso, and are pleased to say Get a big new package or the | yx % i “7 
best partner Apex could find is | that we have found it isexception- regular size from your grocer J 
Rinso.”’ ally efficient for washing machines.” d tt 





“Rinso gives a fine, clean white — 


wash with no danger to the ma- 
chine or clothes. In addition, its 
ready solubility is a great conven- 
ience.”’ 


INSO, the new kind of 
laundry soap, is made by 
the largest soapmakers in the 


Rinso the new kind of soap 
























Time now on washday for things you want 
todo. Energy, too, to enjoy them, for Rinso 
brings you a new kind of washday. 


makes a new kind of washday 
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P’raps I’ve my reasons for going to Pen- 
ance; p’raps I’ll be surprising the life out of 
you before very long.” 

He had it on his tongue to tell his brother 
all, but swallowed the impulse. The time 
vas not yet quite ripe. 

“T don’t know that I want to be surprised 
to death,” said Eli, ‘‘and I don’t pretend to 
follow your smart business notions; but it do 
eem to me that if you’ve got a good farm, 
the best thing you can do is to pull your coat 
off and farm it.”” He drew a deep breath and 
blurted out: “Why don’t you settle down 
sensible and get married? You’re rising 
thirty, and heaven knows you’ve had a wide 
enough run.” 

“Morning past; high noon now; time to 
snug down for evening, eh?” said Ortho, 
catching Lucy by the chin and wiping the 
oat husks from her muzzle. ‘‘ Well, who am 
I to marry? Who’s the fortunate party? 
Speak out, my pretty cupid.” 


rTHE pretty cupid scratched his head. 

“Qh, there’s scores of tidy maids about. 
There’s Crebo’s daughter up to Skewjack. 
She’s a wonder in the dairy, they say, and 
will have all Billy’s property.” 

“She may be a wonder in the dairy, but I 
ain’t butter,’ said Ortho; ‘‘ moreover, she’s 
got a mole on her cheek the size of a florin. 
What’s the use of a wife you can only kiss on 
one side?” 

“Well, there’s Miss Tancock, of Bosavern. 
She’ve been to a lady school at Truro and 
can play the harp very delicate, I’m told.” 

Ortho spat. ‘‘Can’t stomach harps. My 
stars! Ain’t we going to get sufficient harp- 
ing hereafter, without wanting it here on 
earth?” 

\gain he was on the point of letting his 
secret out and again refrained. Better to 
hold his tongue and taste the full dramatic 
flavor of the disclcsure later, to save his 
powder for one royal bomb burst. It could 
only be a matter of hours. 

Half an hour later he was ambling into 
Penzance, dressed in his very best, Lucy 
cutting exuberant capers. It was a fine day, 
almost the first since he and Nicola had 
climbed the Ding Dong moors, eleven days 
before; their last ride but one. Since then, 
with the exception of that solitary morning, 
it had been raining in torrents. The moor 
streams came down in spate, turning the 
bottoms into marshes; the tracks were bogs, 
the fields quagmires. Everything gushed 
and squelched and trickled. 


( RTHO, forbidden Chapel Street by Nico- 
la’s decree, fretted and sulked at Bosula, 


- making a nuisance of himself to Naomi in 


the house, wrangling with Bohenna in the 
barn. But the period of banishment was 
over. Barradale should have arrived on 
Saturday, and it was now Monday. Nicola 
would have had two nights and a day in 
which to break the news to her father. 
Barradale might have looked higher for 
his darling daughter, but, after all, he was 
only a merchant, and a Penhale of Bosula 
was no beggar man. As he ambled along 
Ortho rehearsed a statement of his posses- 
sions. A substantial ten-room house; three 
hundred acres of arable land with stock and 
buildings in proportion; part of Polmenna 
ltowns and a good stretch of the Keigwin 
lley, mostly bogland, but fairly well tim- 
‘red and useful for rough grazing—an ag- 
‘eration not to be sneered at even by a 
Prosperous shipowner. From what he had 
heard of Barradale, he appeared to be both 
“nial and generous. Ortho hoped he would 
ie free-handed with the settlements, for his 
‘vn ready money was running out. 
What would Eli and Mary and all of them 
iy when he brought Nicola home to the 
Owls’ House? Miss Barradale, the heiress, 
with her powdered waves of hair, rustling 
silks and foaming laces. What then? Suc- 
cessful in his previous bids for fortune he 
might not have been, but this would wipe 
out all foregone failures. This was triumph. 
The dinner call had emptied Penzance 
Sea front of visitors and town idlers alike, 
except for an orange woman munching her 
Own wares on a bench at the Wherry Town 
end, and a black dot in the far distance. 


Wii kept the mare at a 


gallop, swept past the flagstaff, kicking up 
clods of turf. The black dot resolved into 
two dots, big and small, an old woman and a 
dog. Ortho came abreast of them, passed, 
stared and then checked. 

It was Mrs. Beckford leading the afflicted 
Rupert; Mrs. Beckford, but so changed he 
had to look twice before being certain. Old 
age seemed to have fallen on her in a night; 
the face she lifted to him was piteous, the 
flat cheeks fallen, the pale eyes swollen and 
red rimmed. She appeared to have shrunk 
into herself. 

“There’s been a tow-row, and Nicola—or 
Barradale—has dismissed her,’ thought 
Ortho. “Dang it, they might have been 
gentle.” He liked the duenna and, despite 
the fact that she had tried to separate Nicola 
and himself, he believed she liked him; she 
was only obeying orders, he supposed; not 
her fault, poor old soul. 

Swinging Lucy about, he jumped to the 
ground and raised his hat. ‘‘ Mrs. Beckford— 
nothing amiss, I trust?” 

She raised liquid eyes. ‘“Amiss, Mr. Pen- 
hale! Haven’t you heard?” 

Ortho shook his head. ‘I have been on 
my farm—estate—these five days. What has 
happened?” 

“Dead!” she wailed. 

“Who? What—what d’you mean? Who’s 
dead?” 

“Mr. Barradale—s-shot himself.” 


R. BARRADALEshot himself,’’ Ortho 
echoed, horrified. “Why?” 

“Ru-ined!” The flat face quivered like a 
jelly, the weak mouth sagged and tears came 
flooding. 

Ortho let his reins drop and, catching the 
duenna by an arm, helped her to a bench. 
The mare frisked off a few paces and then 
fell to nipping the turf. There was a dinning 
in Ortho’s ears: ‘Ruined! Ruined!” 

“Here, calm yourself; bear up, madam,” 
he said as gently as he could. “There is no 
good done by crying. Did you say Mr. 
Barradale was ruined?” 

Mrs. Beckford wailed into a sodden hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘ Yes—all his ships lost.” 

“What, all at once?” 

“No. It appears they have been going for 
some time, but he never told us anything. 
Now the last has gone, The Owner’s Love. 
We heard from Bristol on Saturday—Kemp- 
thorne, too—so he went into his bedroom and 
shot himself. Poor Mr. Barradale, so kind 
and courteous! They wrote to me, but I 
hadn’t the courage to tell Nicola at once—so 
devoted to her father. I delayed, frightened, 
praying for wisdom. Dear Nicola, knowing 
nothing, goes out walking—meets Kemp- 
thorne. Kempthorne rushes up—condo- 
lences—and, oh, dear me, poor Nicola!” 
Mrs. Beckford sobbed and shook. 

Ortho took her by the shoulders. “Steady! 
Steady! What is the matter with Nicola? 
Do you hear me? Nicola i 

“Gone,” moaned Mrs. Beckford, “just 
like her poor mother—dreadful!” 

“Gone where?” 





i: FF her head. It’s in the family, Mr. 
Penhale—her mother and uncle. It 
was always threatening—the greatest care. 
She had two affairs of the heart—at Bath 
and Tunbridge Wells; but Mr. Barradale was 
adamant. ‘No other man shall suffer what 
T have suffered,’ he said. Oh! Mr. Penhale, 
I was afraid you were becoming attached. 
Thank God I kept you from any irrevocable 
step—so kind to us in that dreadful post 
chaise, and to my little dog.” 

“Where is Nicola now?” 
grimly. 

“At home. She is quite simple, like a 
child, laughing and playing with Vashti— 
no mind at all. And, oh my goodness! What 
shall we do now? She has nobody to look 
to in the world.” 

Ortho turned away. The houses, the far 
hills were all blurred, unsteady; the very 
ground swayed under his feet. His triumphal 
return with his apple-blossom bride, his shin- 
ing heiress! Over those blurred hills were 
Bosula, his home, Eli and Mary—quiet. He 
caught the mare, fumbled for the stirrup. 


said Ortho 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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THE importance of the vitamins found | 
in pure cod-liver oil cannot be overesti- | 
mated. They are necessary for growth and 
health; they are essential for the normal 
development of bone and for the sound- 
ness of teeth. They aid the body to resist 
infection, and are essential not only to 
children but to adults. 

Science has proved by thousands of 
tests that pure cod-liver oil is the richest 
available source of these protective, re- 
storative, vitalizing and growth-inducing 
vitamins! 

Every bottle of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil 
bears a label giving its high vitamin con- 
tent. Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is packed 
and treated by special Squibb processes 
which preserve the vitamin value and ren- 
der it much more palatable than any cod- 
liver oil you’ve ever tasted. Insist on 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil at your druggist’s. 











E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 
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RENEW THE LINES OF YOUTH 





“Words cannot express 
the satisfaction I have 
found in my first Spencer 
corset. I bought it in 
November 1923, and 
have worn it every day 
since. It is comfortable, 
has kept its shape per- 
fectly and I feel better 
with it on than without 
it. I shall never wear any 
other kind of corset.” 


—Miss Ruth Watkins 


Missouri 
































“T had no idea I could 
ever get such a wonder- 
ful corset. It made my 
figure look so much bet- 
ter. It took away the 
rolls of flesh that had 
been forming and gave 
me the nice long lines I 
had always wanted.” 


—Mrs. James Peterson 
Louisiana 








New figures for old 
without diet or discomfort 


IET, “reducing” remedies, or garments 

which so many women have found 
to be both dangerous and ineffectual did 
not bring about this wonderful change. 
It was the immediate result of the scientific 
study of an individual figure by Spencer 
Designers. 


Such a transformation is possible only 
through the Spencer System of Designing. 
This system, represented only by the skill- 
ful Spencer Corsetiere, is revolutionary in 
the field of corsetry and 
different from any other 
system in the world. 








Sbencer 
orsets 


are never 
sold in 
stores 


It recognizes the needs 
of your individual figure— 
not the “average” figure. 
It achieves a smart silhou- 
ette by means of a garment 
designed so cleverly for 
your needs that it flattens 


the hips and abdomen, and smooths out back lines 
with actual improvement to health. 


The story of the Spencer Designing System is an 
amazing one. It is too big to tell in this advertise- 








Hundreds of thousands 
of women have figures 
in this condition—a 
mild form of spinal cur- 
vature known as “Sway- 
back” or ““Lordosis.”” An 
ordinary girdle or corset 
will not correct it. It 
requires a special gar- 
ment, created by Spen- 
cer Designers, which 
| will not only make the 
| figure lovelier but give 
radiant,abundanthealth. 




















PENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"We create a design especially for you" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY, 141 DERBY AVENUE 
; NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ment. But you owe it to yourself—your style, your 
comfort, and your health—to hear it from the 
Spencer Corsetiere. 


Place yourself confidently in her hands. She will 
come to your home, study your figure carefully and 
then—not before—advise you whether you should 
wear a belt, girdle or corset. The exact measure- 
ments and description of your figure she sends to 
the Spencer Designers who will create a garment 
for you and you alone, in which every line is so 
placed as to bring out the best points of your figure. 
This garment—and no other—insures a slender 
appearance for stout women: a carriage free from 
faulty lines for slender women. 


Let the Spencer Corsetiere show you the mar- 
vellous possibilities of your figure—as she alone 
can. Look in your telephone book under Spence: 
Corsetiere and ask her to come to you—or mail 
the coupon below. There is no obligation of 
any kind. 


Nore:—The Spencer Designing System creates flexille 
reducing corsets, belts, girdles, surgical and medical cor 
sets—everything a woman needs for support. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 














THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me booklet ““Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
You,” and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name 








Address____ 








If you want to make money 
We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corset- 
ieres. Previous experience is unnecessary. If interested 
check square for full details. 
Mar. 25 
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(Continued from Page 95) 


“A parson once bribed can be bribed 
gain; witnesses also,” said the voice of his 
rypsy mother softly, slyly. “It means a life 
sentence, bondage all the days of your life; 
nd you’re young yet. Ride, ride, my son!” 

He toed his stirrup, gripped the pommel. 
‘Shame! Shame!” said another voice, deep, 
ringing, the voice of his yeoman father. 
‘Who else in the world has she to turn to?” 

Ortho let his foot drop to the ground, let 
drop the reins, turned slowly about, white in 
the face, stiff at the lips. ‘I married 
Nicola at St. Just five days ago,” 
he said. XVI 

EACE reigned in the 
i Roswarva kitchen. On 
the open hearth glowed 
a fire of salty driftwood, 
which burnt with occa- 
sional sputters of blue 
flame. Burnished cop- 
per pans on the opposite 
wall twinkled with fiery 
reflections. The sea wind 
pressed against the win- 
dow, tapping the panes with 
soft rain fingers. 

Old Simeon Penaluna lay in his 
rocker, head bowed upon his chest, 
snoring gently. Facing him sat Eli, head 
also bent in slumber. He had a book on his 
knees, a treatise on potatoes, their selection 
and improvement. For the last month he 
had been trying to read it, but had got no 
more than halfway through. Every evening 
he took it up with the best intentions, but 
sleep always mastered him before he had read 
more than a page or so. 

Mary was putting a patch in one of Eli’s 
shirts. She glanced from her father to her 
husband, noted the book lying open at the 

ime page as the previous night, bit off a 
thread and smiled. Tired as their own plow 
oxen, they must be sent to bed ere long. She 
listened for any cry from upstairs. All was 
quiet but for the low whimper of the wind, 
the tick of the grandfather clock. Mary 
liked to hear the wind; she felt lost without 
it. While there was wind there was life. 

The dissertation on potato culture, which 
had been pursuing a downward course for 
some minutes, fell from Eli’s knees to the 
floor. He started, yawned, stretched himself, 
and said he supposed he had “‘just dropped 
off.”’. Simeon woke himself with a shattering 
snore, sat up and made precisely the same 
remark. 


ARY looked at him reproachfully. 
“Father, father, be careful you don’t 
blow the walls down like the trumpets of 
Joshua. Never did I hear such a shallah.”’ 
Simeon tweaked the offending organ and 
iunted for a candle. ‘Goin’ to bed, I be- 
ieve. “Tis most nine o’clock. Be’st goin’ to 
plow the Great Weeth tomorrow, Eli?” 

‘““Yes—if I do live.”’ Eli cocked his head 
harply. ‘‘Is that a horse loose in the yard? 
‘obody can be coming at this time o’ night.” 

The latch clicked and Ortho entered, stood 

iinst the door, mud to the boot tops, rain 

ibbling from his coat. Simeon put his 
ndle down. Mary drew a quick breath. 

Eli wheeled about. “Ortho! What are 

u doing up here at this time of night? 

hat is it? Fire?” 

‘Tt is no fire,” thought Mary. “If it were, 

‘d be the last to leave it; he’d work like 

n. He’s done crime or something dread- 

|—disgrace for us all. He’ll drag us all 

wn with him, this Ortho.” Her heart 

‘ped toward the mite upstairs. 

‘Come over here, man,” said Simeon. 

iJon’t stand there in darkness. What is it? 
\Ve’m just going to bed.” 

Ortho stalked across to the hearth, turned 
0is back on it, and stood with legs straddled, 
rocking from toe to heel. He looked haggard, 
ile; there was a queer twist to his mouth. 
hree faces bent toward him, yellow in the 
candlelight; anger was in them, bewilder- 
ment, dread. Three shadows converged on 
the wall behind. A log sputtered, the wind 
moaned, 

Even then, at the dead end of his hopes 
and dreams, Ortho’s sense of the dramatic 
did not leave him. ‘Would you like to hear 
a comic story?” he asked. 


] 
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Simeon snarled. “Ach! Have done! Who 
have ’e robbed now?” 
Mary gave a tiny sob. 


Eli glared at his father-in-law. ‘None o’ - 


that, Sim! What is it, boy?” 

Ortho laughed bitterly. ‘‘My stars! You 
do love me, you Penalunas! No, this time, 
you'll be pleased to hear I have hurt nobody 
but myself; and what is more, the hurt is like 
to last me my life. Good news, eh?” 

Then he told them all, without omission or 

excuse. He started bravely enough, 

but as the dreary story dragged 
itself out he lost hold on him- 
self. The pity in Mary’s face 
was too much for him, the 
misery in Eli’s. Simeon’s 
dislike had braced him; 
sympathy broke him up. 
“Curse it, don’t look at 
me like that!” he cried, 

his lip trembling. ‘It’s 
my trouble, ain’t it? 

Mine alone?” 

For answer Eli threw an 
arm about his neck. ‘‘Don’t 
Coss say that, Ortho, boy—not 

with me here.” 
Simeon, pacing the kitchen like 
a caged beast, muttered: ‘No; we 
all stand together,” in strangely modulated 
tones. 

Mary laid a hand on Ortho’s arm. ‘You 
say you bribed Passon Coverdale in the first 
place. Couldn’t ’e have bribed ’en again?” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but 

“But you didn’t?” 

“No.” 





ARY laughed of a sudden, proudly, 

gladly. The men stared at her amazed; 
but there was a tear-bright radiance in her 
eyes, a sob in her laughter. ‘Ortho, hold up 
thy head. There eddn no disgrace here, my 
dear. When first you came in I thought all 
manner of things—vi’lence, murder, misery for 
usall. But now—why, I honor’e, I honor’e !— 
and what burdens thee’staken to thyself we’m 
braer proud to share. Look up, brother!” 


Kempthorne accosted Ortho in Chapel 
Street. Ever since the catastrophe he had 
been hanging about, Mrs. Beckford said, 
offering his savings, any possible assistance. 

He marched up to Ortho and began to up- 
braid himself. ‘“‘ My mind full of poor Nick— 
came round the corner straight into his 
daughter, and the cat was out of the bag. 
Babbling fool! Deserve to be shot—would 
have cut my tongue out first.” 

“No fault of yours,” said Ortho. “It was 
bound to come sooner or later, in my opinion. 
There’s a curse on me, I believe. Do you 
know how this ruination came about?” 

“T do,” said Kempthorne. ‘“Piehorse, 
Nick’s bookkeeper, wrote to me. They lost 
The Fair Penitent off St. Kitts last year. 
That left ’em The Owner’s Love and the 
Barradale. They were both lying off Cala- 
bar, full slaved, when a tornado caught them. 
The Owner’s Love and The True Briton, an- 
other Bristol ship, got to sea, but the Barra- 
dale went ashore, broke her back, and was 
plundered by the natives. Nick got word of 
this just when he was expecting to hear both 
ships were safe in the West Indies. They sat 
still and waited for word of The Owner’s 
Love, the last hope; but no word comes.” 


““T)IEHORSE says Nick gave no sign, car- 

ried onas gay as ever, but heaven knows 
what was passing in his mind. Then word 
came from the master of The True Briton. He 
said he sailed two weeks after The Owner’s 
Love and made a fast passage. One night, 
when he was nearing Barbados, a boy re- 
ported firing ahead, but the rest of ’em could 
hear nothing, so he held on. Next morning, 
at dawn, he nearly ran down The Owner’s 
Love. She was by the head, deserted and 
sinking. She sank within ten minutes of him 
sighting her. There could be no mistake; he 
had served aboard her as mate and knew her 
well. He said she was badly slashed about 
the rigging and had nettings triced up, and 
reckons she was taken by a privateer and her 
people carried to one of the French islands. 


(Continued on Page 98) 

















Why They’re Called 
“The Belts That Never Bind” 





N Hickory Belts there are no hard, straight lines. Even the 
least expensive model is cut to fit easily and gently. The 
elastic portions are skillfully placed to relieve all strain and 
the belts themselves are so light and soft you can wear one 


night and day scarcely knowing it! 





















firm pinning tab. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Upper left—All-Elastic Hickory Belt. Gen- 
tle, non-binding, bandage elastic. Elastic 
pendants. Slip-on style—no fastening. 
Flesh, honeydew or white; medium, large 
or extra large. As low as 25c; satin 
trimmed, 50c. 


Lower left—Hickory Belt with Sateen 
Shield. A soft, fabric belt with elastic 
only at the sides and on the tabs, to ad- 
just their length. Bone button at side 
closing. Easy to put on and take off. Flesh 
or white. As low as 50c—medium, large 
or extra large. 








Personal ‘Necessities 





Hickory Belts wash and wear well, too, keeping 
their shape. The safety pins are taped on, always 
handy, and there’s an extra long pendant and 


You'll like them so much better that it will 
pay you to ask for Hickory Belts in particular. 
If you do not find them, write, sending your 
dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1183 
West Congress Street, Chicago. 


7 A.STEIN & COMPANY 


TORONTO 


Below—Hickory Belt with 
shield portions of soft mesh. 
Elastic only at the sides. 
Front closing with pearl but- 
tons. Easy to put on and 
take off. Extra long pend- 
ants for wearing over or un- 
der corset or girdle. Flesh 


or white; medium, large or 
extra large size; as low as 50c. 
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“When you have 
but twenty minutes 
serve Star Ham broiled - delicious! 


And it’s always welcome! Have your market- 
man cut a slice of Star Ham *% to 1 inch thick, 
weighing about 12 pounds. Gash the fat on the 
edge of the ham in several places; put in a hot 
broiler or skillet and sear quickly on both sides. 
Then lower heat and cook slowly for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. See page 8 of our booklet, 
“Sixty Ways to Serve.” 


This method brings out the delicious flavor for 
which “The Ham What Am” is famous. Star Ham 
is young, tender, fine-grained, and delicately cured. 
In whichever of the sixty ways you serve it—you’ll 
like the flavor! 


ARMOUR 452 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Write for this Free Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve’’ 
Dept. of Domestic Science 
Crnerend enmeenr Name............. En Reg Pia EIS 
A ar veg | me = 

ays | to Serve Star Add 
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He could get no word of ’em in Bridgetown, 
and as there was a trader sailing the day he 
arrived he sent word by her at once. 
““Piehorse says Nick only laughed then. 
‘Oh, well,’ says he, ‘that is settled,’ and sat 
drumming his fingers on the table. Then he 
picked his cane up and went down the stairs, 
stepping straight as a boarding pike. But in 
a minute he was back again. ‘It escaped my 
memory,’ he says, ‘but how is your wife’s 
health today, Joseph?’ Piehorse says his 
wife is improving. ‘That is excellent,’ says 
he. ‘I remember her when she was a girl in 
Bread Street—a very pretty girl. My duty 
to her, please. Good night.’ With that he is 
gone—home to shoot himself.” 
“Was he in debt?” Ortho inquired. 
‘“‘Piehorse don’t think so. Not in his ship- 
ping affairs anyhow; he paid as he went. 
Piehorse thinks he was just clean swept.” 
So the great Barradale, that paragon of all 
the virtues, had lacked one essential, cour- 
age. Ortho spat his contempt. 


EMPTHORNE looked up, pained. “ No, 

not that—not before me. You’ve got 
cause to think hardly of Nick, I grant; but he 
wasa good man for all that, warm in his mirth 
and in his heart, as many a poor, broken-down 
seaman will testify. I tell you he wasn’t him- 
self when he took that pistol up; he was 
crazed, off his head. Beggary don’t matter 
much to me; I’ve been beggared more than 
once in my life and will be again, mayhap; 
but to Nick, who had always had all he 
wanted—money, houses, servants, car- 
riages—it was the end of the world, I tell 
you.” 

“Tt is the end of the world for me,” said 
Ortho bitterly. 

Kempthorne scouted the idea. ‘Not it. 
You’re young, and from what I hear of you 
not one to drown yourself for love. And 
look ’e, Nick didn’t get you into this pocket, 
you got yourself. Nick warned at least two 
suitors off his girl, though it nigh broke his 
heart to do so. If you hadn’t been so blasted 
secretive you’d have been warned as well. 
Remember that, before you spit next time.” 
He gulped down his anger and spoke more 
gently. ‘There, there, I’ve said more than 
I should—but he was my good friend. What 
I wished to say is that I am returning to 
Bristol tomorrow—ship refitting. If you em- 
power me I’ll see Joe Piehorse and write to 
you. I’ll do everything I can, believe me, for 
Nick’s sake.” 

Ortho accepted his offer gratefully, and 
they parted. Xu 


Te days later Ortho moved the 
whole Chapel Street household out to 
Bosula, Nicola riding a pillion behind him. 
The shock had wrought no physical change 
in her, she was as pink-and-white and ex- 
quisite as ever; but her mind was that of a 
child of six. 

The weakest link had snapped, leaving the 
rest of the chain unstrained. 

Fortunately she was a good child and 
trustful. Though she did not recognize 
Ortho she suffered herself to be lifted up be- 
hind him without demur, and rode off, wav- 
ing her hand to Mrs. Beckford. She smiled 
charmingly at everybody they passed on the 
road, but said no word from first to last. 

Several times Ortho glanced over his 
shoulder at her; their eyes met, and she 
beamed at him. There was nothing fixed or 
idiotic in her smile; it was spontaneous and 
innocent, an expression of good will to all 
men; but it set Ortho’s nerves on edge. 
“Good heaven! Is she going to sit grinning 
at me like that for the next fifty years?” he 
thought. ‘I shall go mad as well.” 

She grasped at his coat to steady herself 
as the horse stumbled in a rut, and at her 
touch he softened. It was a sign of her utter 
dependence on him. Poor little soul! Let 
her smile; better that than tears; at all 
costs, there must be no tears. As far as it lay 
in his power, her life should be a happy one, 
and Mary and Eli would help. Good food, 
good lodging, care and kindness should at 
least be hers. 

Gwythian church tower stood black against 
a pale lemon afterglow as they came to the 
brink of the Keigwin valley; Bosula lights 
twinkled yellow among the bare trees. 


“Thus I bring my bride home,” thought 
Ortho, and laughed ironically. 

Eli was waiting for them at Bosula. He 
lifted Nicola from the pillion as if she had 
been thistledown, and lowered her gently on 
the doorstep, where Mary gathered her into 
her warm arms. Naomi bobbed a curtsy, and 
then, her good heart getting the better of her 
rushed forward and kissed Nicola on both 
cheeks. 

This much Ortho saw, framed in the 
lighted doorway; then the three women dis 
appeared within, Mary’s arm about his 
wife’s shoulders. He turned the horse and 
rode across to the stables. His bride was 
home. 

Ten days later he saw a letter addressed to 
him stuck in the postmaster’s window in 
Penzance. It was from Kempthorne, curi 
ously spelt, but to the point. Barradale had 
left no debts in his shipping business; there 
had simply been a clean sweep. As for his 
personal affairs, the house was fully mort 
gaged, and there were a few small debts 
which could be settled by the sale of his car 
riage, horses and household effects. 

Ortho tore the letter up and, riding home, 
dismissed Vashti. Since there was no money 
coming with Nicola, it behooved him to re 
trench. 

The childless Naomi had taken the girl 
to her bosom with all the warmth of her 
ardent, if arbitrary, nature; a circumstance 
which rendered the maid superfluous, and 
she departed for Truro and the Exeter stage, 
riding pillion behind Bohenna. 


lat ip BECKFORD was also superfluous; 
but as she demanded no wages, Ortho 
let her remain until another position could be 
found for her. Then he took his coat off, as 
Eli had advised, and set about farming Bosula 
It was seeding time and there was plenty t 

do; but Ortho had not been at it a fortnight 
before he knew that he would never last 
Muscle and energy were his in abundance; 
hard, physical labor held no terrors for him 
It was the pace that fretted him, the sludg 
ing, deliberate tread of his laborers, the mile 
an-hour meander of the plow oxen. 

Also there was the monotony. Ortho was 
thirty years old; with reasonable luck there 
were thirty years more work in him. Thirty 
years of rising at dawn, trudging up and 
down the same few acres all day, and coming 
home at night to find Nicola sitting before 
the fire smiling and saying not a word. The 
prospect appalled him. Thirty years of 
drudgery, cooped up in that little gutter of a 
valley-—he who had fought and laughed and 
loved from Bombay to the Antilles, who had 
seen the Western Ghats and the mountains 
of Yucatan! 

Had Nicola been in her right mind he 
would have been compensated, he told him- 
self, would have rested at home content. 
Now she added to his natural unrest. Her 
unsoiled beauty drew him more than ever, 
her vacancy repelled him. Sometimes at 
night he would watch her sitting before the 
hearth in her rich dresses, the firelight gloss 
ing her dark waves of hair, slim hands crossec 
in her lap, the exquisite color glowing in he: 
cheeks, and wonder if she were not playin 
some deep game with him; if anybody so 
obviously healthy in body could be broken 
in mind. 


IME and again he was on the point of 

snatching her in his arms, hugging her, 
kissing her, shaking her free of the spell. Then 
she would look up at him and smile with that 
dreadful innocence of hers, and he would 
fling out of the house and over the hill to 
Roswarva or down the cliffs to MacBride’s 
hiding place, more often the latter. 

The captain’s beard was doing well, and 
in another month, at the most—his heavy 
eyebrows plucked, his mustache curled—he 
would be ready to face the world. 

MacBride was a widely traveled person 
and knew how to tell of what he had seen. 
He would yarn away for hours, lying back on 
his bracken couch, pipe in hand, the drift- 
wood fire lighting up the glistening wet walls 
of the cavern, drawing sparks from the 
feldspar, the surf rumbling ceaselessly with- 
out. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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cometh strength! 


. <a « ¥ “ 2 ; | | Out of the wheat field 
po 4 . 
O “tL all; 7 | 
ry whole wheat with all its delicious flavor! 
Here it is—Wheatena, the rich whole Eat Wheatena for its delicious flavor! Get 
wheat breakfast dish millions of children its extra energy for the day’s work! Add 





and grown-ups delight in each day. golden years to your life! 
Real whole wheat with even the little gold- Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it 
en heart of choicest winter wheat, so full of for you. Get the yellow-and-blue package 
' flavor and energy, retained by the exclusive today—for a delicious, healthful, whole 
Wheatena method of roasting; also the wheat breakfast tomorrow. 


healthful vitamines; tissue-building proteins; Free sample package 

bone-making mineral salts; and bran, the ; : dai 

natural regulator. And so easy to digest! and book of recipes ae a9 Wh ainty 
Every spoonful of Wheatena sends per- and economical ways in whic ops 


. may be served. Write today! 
fect nourishment to each muscle, bone and y J 


tissue. Rebuilding in Nature’s way, it makes . The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, 
strong, sturdy bodies. Rahway, New Jersey 


Try Wheatena Bread 


tablespoon sugar 
teaspoons salt 
2 tablespoons shortening 
1!4 cups boiling water 
1 yeast cake dissolved in 
2 tablespoons lukewarm water 
; cup uncooked Wheatena 
3 cups flour 





eatena 


coy 





Add sugar, salt and short- 
ening to water. When 
lukewarm add dissolved 

yeast cake. Add flour and 

WHEATENA and mix well. 

Turn out on floured board 

and knead for 5 minutes. 
Place in bowl, cover, and set 
in warm place to rise. Knead 
dough again for 5 minutes. 
Form into loaf and let rise 
nearly to top of pan. Bake 
in moderate oven (340 de- 
grees F) about 50 minutes. 
Brush top with melted butter 
and cool on wire rack. 
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Wakeful 


How to get the sound, natural sleep that 
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nerves 





keeps you young in looks and spirit 


More than 20,000 physicians ap- 
prove this simple way—see what 3 
days will do. Make this test. 


When you go to bed do your 
nerves stay up! Leaving you 
dragged out on the morrow—your 
morning logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon? 

Modern science has found a 
natural means to overcome this: 
a way to restful sleep that quickly 
restores your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. 
You are fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. 
Youthful in looks and spirit. And 
you have the energy to carry you 
right through the day and the eve- 
ning’s social activities. 

A 3-day test will show you. We 
urge you to make this test. It is 
well worth while. 


Luxurious Sleep That Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine 
brings sound, restful sleep, quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 


First—it combines, in easily digested 
form, certain vitalizing and building up 
food-essentials in which your daily fare 
is lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real 
Bi —. food value than 12 cups of 
SK beef extract. 







‘‘Ovaltine was recommended to me by my physician. Both 
my husband and myself are taking it. We enjoy it so much 
before retiring. We both notice the existence 
of better sleep, appetite and more ambition 
during the day.” 
Letter from 

Mrs. W. C. Suutt, 

Westmont, N. J. 


L 
7 Mail of Ovaltine. 
| coupon Street 

| = today « 


Name 








Energy to meet the eve- : ‘ 
ning’s social demands. pon with 10 cents in stamps. 


OVALTIN 





THe WaNnpvER Company, Dept. 335 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me your 3-day test package 


slale 
(One package to a person. Write plainly.) 


lac ies gcd UI ein ala sc Scie Damn Nchpesicemaepeibiniciemnanieiibae ssh ae capes ume cout etias dni 


Second—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and all other foods into rich, red blood. 

There is quick restoration for your tired 
mind and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. 
Restful sleep comes. In the morning you 
awaken, looking and feeling years younger. 
You are a new being for a new day. You are 
alive with energy to carry you buoyantly 
through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
It has been used in Switzerland for 30 years 
and is now in universal use in England and 
its colonies. During the great war Ovaltine 
was included as a standard war ration for 
invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hun- 
dreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 doc- 
tors know and recommend it not only as a 
restorative but also for nursing mothers, 
convalescents, invalids, backward children 
and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural 
stimulation. It’s truly a 
“pick-up” drink. 


A 3-day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 
4 sizes for home use. But to 
let you try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory package for /0 
cents to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send in the cou- 













Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 


“*T find that Ovaltine has cured my sleeplessness almost en- 
tirely and seems to quiet my nerves if I get tired or nervous 
over anything. Have 
recommended it to a 
friend and her husband 
who suffer from sleep- 
lessness and 
nerves.” Letter 
fromMkrs.E.L. 
Staats, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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The captain’s reminiscences in nowise 
served to cure his unrest. To be cooped up 
for life on three hundred acres with all the 
wide, colorful, clanging outside world calling 
him forth to try another fling—it was un- 
bearable. He writhed and groaned, and 
blurted his troubles to MacBride. 

The captain was sympathetic. To him a 
farmer was a clod, an unenterprising, brain- 
less sluggard, but one degree removed from 
his own beasts. He was not altogether sure 
that farmers did not eat grass—secretly. 
When his men stowed sail in a slovenly 
manner he called them farmers. It was 
the most insulting epithet at his command, 
and he commanded several. The idea of a 
brisk young man, who had seen a bit of the 
world, settling down to grow turnips pained 
the captain, and he said so. 

But at the same time he comforted Ortho. 
Something would turn up soon, he was sure, 
some,excuse to break away. And now that 
Ortho’s wife had gone mad and barely 
recognized him, he was under no moral 
obligation to stay with her. As for the farm, 
anybody could look after a farm. But 
Ortho could see no light ahead. He had no 
money to finance any undertaking and no 
particular talents to sell, and without either 
he could hardly desert The Owls’ House and 
leave Eli and Mary with the burden of 
Nicola. He saw no way out. 


HEN, on the last day of March, the un- 

expected fell like a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky. It fell in the shape of a letter 
from the faithful Piehorse. Mackaffee, 
captain of The Owner’s Love, had reached 
Jamaica with a full complement of slaves, 
which were sold by scramble at top prices. 
Furthermore, if he had lost one ship he had 
gained a better. His story was this: 

In getting clear of Calabar during the 
tornado, he had run on and off a sand bank, 
straining the ship slightly. However, being 
full slaved and finding the leak could be 
kept in check, he held straight on for the 
West Indies. He made a slower passage and, 
moreover, fell into a stark calm which 
lasted several days. This would account for 
his being caught up by The True Briton. 
However, the calm did not trouble him, as 
he had ample stores in hand and his slaves 
were in prime condition. 

The wind came on again, and all went well 
until he was nearing Barbados, where he 
was chased by a large privateer schooner 
and, failing to outsail, clewed up his courses 
and waited. The Frenchman threw his 
boarders in right away, but they got such a 
reception that they hauled off, and the two 
vessels remained side by side for over an 
hour exchanging broadsides, much to the 
privateer’s disadvantage. Mackaffee said 
she lost seventeen men, killed and wounded, 
in the attempt to board, and one of her 
stink pots shot from the 
main yard fell inboard and 
disabled three more. This 
he learned later. As for 
The Owner’s Love, she was 
somewhat cut about the rig- 
ging, and had lost her first 
mate, killed by a musket 
ball, one boy and three 
slaves wounded. 


HE privateer then tried 

to board for the second 
time, but while her people 
were swarming up the 
boarding nettings, Mac- 
kaffee ordered his crew to 
stand back and, with his 
own hand, discharged a 
swivel into the nettings. 
The swivel was loaded with 
copper dross and the boarders dropped into 
the sea “like dead sparrows.” The French- 
man then hauled off again; but to Mac- 
kaffee’s horror the carpenter reported that 
The Owner’s Love was “opening up like a 
basket, forward.” 

The captain made an examination and 
found such to be the case. The working of 
the guns had aggravated the old strain, and 
the ship was sinking. There was nothing to 
do but strike. The battered Frenchman 
could hardly believe hiseyes when he saw the 








slaver’s colors come down, but once alongside 
he wasted no time in transferring slaves, 
stores, ivory and prisoners. That done, he 
put some sinking shots into the unfortunate 
ship and stood away for Basse Terre. 

The French captain had been killed; the 
mate lay wounded in the cabin; the com- 
mand therefore devolved on the second mate, 
a Breton, possessed of small intelligence, and 
less control over his wild crew, who, broach- 
ing the slaver’s rum, made exceeding merry. 
On the second night Mackaffee, taking ad- 
vantage of this continued inebriation and 
having circulated a rumor among the slaves 
that the French were cannibals and they 
were being taken to Basse Terre to be fat- 
tened for the pot, rose with their help and 
took the privateer. He was now in the same 
predicament as his captors had been, with a 
large number of unruly prisoners on his 
hands and three hundred savage blacks who 
might be as easily swayed against as for him. 


ORTUNATELY, before he could be put 

to the test, he fell in witha British cruiser, 
which relieved him of the prisoners. He then 
headed straight through for Jamaica, ar- 
riving there without further incident. In 
the meanwhile The True Briton had arrived 
in Barbados and reported the loss of The 
Owner’s Love. Mackaffee reported that the 
French owners in Guadeloupe were not 
redeeming the Charmante Héléne, and she 
had therefore been awarded to him by 
the prize court. He added that she wasa fine 
large schooner, built in Bayonne only the 
year before, sailing like a witch and mount- 
ing eighteen guns, exclusive of swivels. He 
was loading rum and sugar, and hoped to be 
home by June at the latest. 

The letter set Ortho whooping like a 
schoolboy, dancing with excitement. Nicola 
had brought him something after all, and no 
mean dowry. He rode home like a whirl 
wind and broke the glad tidings to Mrs. 
Beckford, who, instead of rejoicing, dissolved 
into tears. “If only poor, dear Mr. Barra- 
dale had waited!” 

Eli, who was plowing, also received the 
news with little enthusiasm. ‘Oh, well,” he 
mumbled, ‘‘s’pose she’ll fetch a tidy bit of 
money”; and kicking a stone up with his 
toe, jerked it over the hedge. 

Ortho frowned. ‘Who said I was going 
to sell her?” 


LI shrugged his huge shoulders. “Stands 

toreason. Nobody can captain a ship and 
a farm at the same time.’”’ He turned and 
regarded his brother with disconcertingly 
direct blue eyes. ‘You don’t tell me that 
you propose to drop Bosula, home, new- 
wedded wife, everything you’ve taken on 
your shoulders and go roving again? You 
don’t tell me that?” 

“No-o—I—that is i 

“Then it stands to rea- 
son you'll have to sell the 
ship,” said Eli and, calling 
to his team, tilted the share 
and went on with his busi- 
ness. 

MacBride, however, was 
of a different opinion. 
“There y’are,” said he; 
“told you something would 
happen. Providence! How- 
somdever, it’s a pity she 
didn’t fall to you a couple 
of years back.” 

“Why?” 

““War’s over—or nearly. 
What’s the use of a pri- 
vateer in peacetime? No 
more use than a talking 
horse at a Quakers’ meet- 
ing.” 

“She'll do as a trader,” said Ortho. 

MacBride shook his head. ‘Not she. I 
know them Biscay privateers, fine run and 
oversparred. Got no carrying room to 
speak of. Hm-m, hr-rr, let me think, now, 
let me think.” 

He paced up and down the tunnel, hum- 
ming a tuneless dirge, tapping his corru- 
gated brow, then spun about. “ Why, yes, of 
course, to be sure! Put her in the Guinea 
trade.” 











(Continued on Page 103) 
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Radiola III-A. With four Radiotrons 
WD-11, headphones, and Radiola Loud- 
speaker. Complete except batteries and 
antenna « «4 « o« » 4 2 < mo. 


. . ° 


Radiola III. With two Radiotrons WD-11 
and headphones. A great buy at $35. 


~ . - 


You can always add: Radiola Balanced 
(push-pull) Amplifier, with two Radiotrons 
WD-11, to make a four tube set out of 
Radiola tit ia fn aes 6 ee Ss met 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Sales Offices: Suite No. 443 
233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in Canada 

by the Canadian General Electric Company, Lim- 

ited, Toronto, and the Westinghouse Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Se 
-=--—="@"9—v 
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un indoors - 


Radiola 


with a Radiola 


Good music, a glowing fire ... comfort! Jokes, 
speeches, songs, dancing ... fun! The best times 
of the winter, right at home, with a Radiola. 


Everywhere — city, suburb, and far-away farm — 
Radiola III-A will bring in music and laughter —news 
and exciting new interests. It is low in cost—but big 
in performance, and with its four tubes it gets dis- 
tance on dry batteries. It brings in programs from 


the country over, brings them in always clear — 
always real! 


This symbol of 
quality is vour 
protection 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





“There’s a Radiola for every purse” 
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Moist and fresh 


in air-tight tins 

















BAKER 





AKE your next cake with this 
new moist coconut that comes 
in air-tight tins. 

The moment you open a can of 
Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style, you 
notice the difference. Each individ- 
ual thread is so tender and juicy, so 
white and glistening, so bursting 
with fresh goodness. 


Once you’ve tried it, you'll never 
again go to the trouble of buying and 
grating a fresh coconut. 

+ A 4 
Get a can of SouthernStyle today 
and try the cake recipe on this page, 
or one of your favorite coconut reci- 
pes. Women write us every day that 





since they have been using Southern- 
Style, coconut dishes are the most 
popular of all their desserts. 


Three kinds of coconut 
Franklin Baker makes three kinds of coconut: 


Dry Shred (Premium) in cardboard boxes. 
Fresh-Grated-WithThe-Milk in sealed 
tins. (Blue Can.) 

SouthernStyle, moist, but without the 


milk, in sealed tins, as described above. 
(Yellow Can.) 


FREE RECIPE BOOK :—Book of coco- 
nut recipes illustrated in color sent free on 
request. Address Franklin Baker Co., Dept. 
U-1, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


If you cannot procure Baker's Coconut, 
Southern-Style, from your grocer, we will send 
a full size can for ten two-cent stamps. 


'S$~Coco 


outhern-Style 





J 
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te 


cA Coconut Cake that stays fresh --*+ Al Fruit Cocktail of special goodness 


oull never know the full goodness of coconut 
until you've tried this new moist coconut in tins! 


: 
¥ 


SUNGOLD COCONUT CAKI 
(Use % this quantity for small cake 


2 cups sugar; l cup butter; 4 eggs; | 
milk; 3 cups pastry flour; 3 teaspo: 
baking powder; 1 teaspoon vani! 
pinch of salt. 

Beat the butter and sugar toa smo 
cream. Stir inthe well-beaten egg 5 
and beat until very light. Sift dr 
gredients together three times and 


up 
ns 


la; 


th 


Iks 


in- 


id 


alternately with milk to first mixture. 


Add vanilla and carefully fold it 
whites of the eggs which have 
beaten to a stiff froth. Bake in | 
in a moderate oven—350° F. 


COCONUT CREAM ICIN¢ 


1 can Baker’s Coconut, Southern-S 
2 cups confectioners’ sugar; 4 ¢t 
spoons heavy cream; % teas; 
vanilla. 


Put the sugar in a bowl, add the « 
alittle at a time and beat steadily. 
vanilla. When the icing is the 
consistency, spread over the top ‘ 
layers and sprinkle heavily with 
nut. Put together and ice sides, ¢ 
ing with coconut. 


For recipe for the Fruit Cocktail sii 


above, see our free recipe book. 
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‘But I know nothing of the Guinea trade,” 
Ortho objected. 

“No matter. This Piebald knows one end 
f it, and Mackaffee t’other. If Barradale 
died without debts the sale of all them 
laves, teeth and gold will stand clear profit. 
You'll have enough to refit again and a good 
ump over.” 

“Ves, yes; but what’ll I do?” 

“Live like a gentleman on her earnings.” 

“But I’ve told you I want to get away 
from here.” 

“Very well, go with her as supercargo,’ 
aid MacBride. ‘ You write to this Piecrust 
and tell him you’re wishful to carry on the 
arradale trade with this new schooner, and 
you want him to look after your interests. 
\pril, May, June—she should be in the 
\von by early June and out again by early 
\ugust. You write tomorrow.” 


’ 


( RTHO duly wrote and received a reply 

from the faithful clerk saying that while he 
himself was only too delighted to serve any- 
body connected with the Barradale family it 
would be necessary to find a new shipmaster. 
Mackaffee, being of a ripe age and having 
amassed a comfortable competence, was re- 
tiring. The first mate was earmarked to suc- 
ceed him, but had unfortunately been killed, 
and Piehorse could not recommend the second 
mate to so responsible a post. The man, an 
Irishman, was a fearless seaman, but utterly 
unreliable in port, disappearing for weeks on 
end. Piehorse reported that, now peace was 
practically established, Liverpool, Bristol and 
London were hastening to fit out slave ships, 
and consequently experienced masters were 
at a premium. He said he would do his 
best, but admitted, at the moment, he did 
not know where to look. 

MacBride received this dismal intelli 
gence with jubilant noises. ‘I’ve been 
prayin’ for that,” he chuckled, “and I'll tell 
old Piedish where to look.” He tapped his 
own broad chest. “Here! I know the coast 
from Sénégal to Angola, and the West Indies 
likewise. Ever since you told me you’d got 
this schooner, I’ve been thinkin’ things over 
and this fixes it. You sail as captain and 
owner, and me as mate—see?” 

Ortho gaped. “Me, captain! But I know 
no navigation.” 

“Pshaw, I’ll soon teach you the prin- 
ciples,” said MacBride. ‘‘We’ve got four 
months ahead of us. You can learn to use a 
quadrant as easy as a soldier learns to use his 
musket, and as for working out a position, 
it’s plain rule of thumb and the same sum 
every day. There’s men that never had a 
day’s schooling taking ships round the world, 
and half the grand navy captains don’t know 
longitude from latitude; their masters sees 
to that for ’em. You’ve done several voy- 
ayes, you know some seamanship and, more- 
over, Pll always be there to tell you.” 

‘Why don’t you go as captain? I'll go 
supercargo,” said Ortho. 

‘For two reasons: I don’t hardly feel 
ready to take so conspicuous a position just 
yet. Also, when I’m captain of a ship I’m 
captain, and I don’t take no dictates from 
m\’ supercargo.” 

Ortho protested: ‘‘ But I should never 

lacBride cut him short. “Oh, yes, you 
ld. Not the first voyage perhaps, nor 
the second, but by the third you’d know 
’n the rest of us put together—or think 
i did. That’s settled then.” 
irtho bought a secondhand quadrant, an 
ep.iome and a chart or two, and the lessons 
besan forthwith; but he gave no hint of his 
project to Eli or anybody else, working 
steadily on his land by day as though recon- 
ciicd to the life of a farmer. 

»pring came, whitening the Keigwin val- 
ley with the snow of hawthorns, gilding the 
hillsides with gorse flower, spilling pools of 
purple hyacinths in the Bosula woods, but 
Ortho Penhale had no eyes for beauty blos- 
corning under his hand; he was looking far- 

er, 

K “June, July, August,” he said to himself; 
we should be away by August.” 


XVIII 


RUDGING homeward in advance of 
Bohenna one noon, Ortho heard a great 


” 





was 


apie of twigs and boys’ voices calling. 


He was on his own land, close to the orchard, 
so turned aside to see what the young tres- 
passers were about. Two of them were 
standing at the base of an ash, the merest 
brats of eight or nine years of age, bare- 
footed, ragged, with flaming copper heads— 
twin brothers evidently. From the showers 
of falling twigs, the agitation of the leaves, a 
third marauder was somewhere in the ivy, 
struggling upwards. 

Their impudence annoyed Ortho. He set 
no value on nests, but that these young 
scamps should pursue their quest without 
any “by your leave,” almost to the very 
doors of his house, was altogether too much. 
They would be robbing the orchard next. He 
determined to give them a fright and crept 
toward them stealthily, using the tree trunks 
as cover. Just as he was getting within 
pouncing distance, he stepped on a dead 
bough and it snapped with a loud pop. 

Instantly, without even glancing round, 
the two little redheads plunged into the 
thorn thicket. They reminded Ortho of two 
fox cubs darting to earth. But quick as they 
were, he managed to grab one by the seat of 
his pants as he was on the point of with- 
drawing himself down a rabbit run. The 
little creature clasped both hands ovey his 
head, as though expecting a blow. 


RTHO had all he could do to keep from 
laughing. “‘See here, young man, what 
are you doing on my property?” 

The infant squeaked and whimpered, paw- 
ing the mold with his bare toes. 

“What is your name?” 

No answer. 

“Do you hear me? What is your name?” 

Still no reply. 

Ortho shook him. ‘Come. 
tell me I shall box your ears. 
your father live?” 

The boy cowered, but beyond the con- 
tinued whimpering made no sound. 

Ortho lifted his hand. “I shall beat you if 
you don’t Ee 

“Lave un be!” cried a shrill, vibrant voice 
behind him. 

He turned about and beheld a third boy; 
from the bits of lichen and ivy adhering to 
his tatters, the climber, evidently. 

“Lave un be, to once!” 

Ortho laughed. ‘Well, I'll be dashed! 
And if I don’t what then?” 

“T’ll make ’e!” 

“You! You'll make me! Well, ’pon my 
soul! Ha-ha!” He looked at the small cham- 
pion with admiration. 

A curly-headed, blue-eyed lad, not more 
than ten years old, yet sturdily built, with a 
superb little chest and straight, strong legs. 
His eyes sparkled defiance; he panted with 
rage. ‘What a man he’ll make!” thought 
Ortho, and at the same time was vaguely 
reminded of Eli, Eli as a boy. 

“Lave un go! Doest hear me?” 

“Ves, my lord, I hear well enough,” said 
Ortho and twitching the red baby across his 
knee, lifted his hand again. 


If you don’t 
Where does 





E HAD no intention of hurting the child, 

but was curious to know how theelder boy 
proposed to effect the rescue. He was speed- 
ily enlightened. Something crashed against 
his forehead filling his eyes with noisome 
yellow fluid. 

“Run, Tim,” squealed the rescuer, and a 
second nauseous bomb burst on the bridge 
of Ortho’s nose. 

The red baby wriggled like a snake, but 
Ortho clipped him fast between his knees and 
cuffed him lightly over the head. In an in- 
stant the elder boy was on him, pommeling 
him furiously in the stomach, kicking at his 
legs. One sharp little boot toe caught him on 
the shin bone, another above the instep, and 
at the same moment the red cub bit him in 
the hand with teeth like needles. 

Ortho, uttering a yelp of pain, released the 
infant and, gathering the ten-year-old to him, 
laid on. He was really angry now. His shin 
ached; his hand stung; the contents of two 
ripe pigeon’s eggs clogged his eyes. More- 
over, he felt supremely ridiculous. He laid on 
in good earnest. But his captive did not take 
the thrashing quietly; he fought with all his 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Plain Colors Rule 
in Satin Lini 
—and the richest effects are found in Skinner’s Satins. Grays, 
hennas, browns, tans—over a hundred beautiful shades to 
choose from—each with the famous Skinner wearing quality. 
Spring days bring the need of a serviceable sports coat for 


motoring and tramping. Yours should be lined with Skinner’s 
Satin, which keeps its good looks and adds to your pleasure 


every time you wear the garment. 


Pure-dye silk, woven as Skinner has woven it for 77 years 
—this explains the beauty and strength of Skinner linings. 

In buying a coat ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label. 
In ordering from a tailor, ask to see the Satin he proposes to 


use and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


Sold by the yard at all first-class Dry Goods stores. If they 
do not have the shade you wish, ask them to get it for you. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


kinners Satins 
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TREO 
FASHIONS 


TREO 


SADDLE BACK— 
mainly of surgical 
webbing. For the 
large figure. 



















PANEL BACK— 
chiefly of webbing. 
For the average 
figure. 


czas ea 








Treo Fashions are all made of 
surgical elastic webbing— 
“light weight web’’, ‘‘Treotex 
u m "’, and ‘French style of 
hand-knitted surgical web’’, 
combined with various brocade 
materials which encourage re- 
ducing and give the gracefully 
restricted figure with fashion- 
able freedom. 


TOad panel back. 


Charming Treo fashions—original creations superbly suited 
to the season’s styles and to the needs of every figure. The 
Treo Anchor Band holds the garment in place while the 
Feature Strip restrains the abdomen and supports the back. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 


The More Elastic the Corset—the More Graceful the Figure 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd., 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 2 
Canada: Eisman & Co:, 24 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 
Paris: Tribout 20, Rue des Pyramides Cuba: Havana, Aguiar 122 
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strength, unyielding, untamable—kicking, 
scratching, pommeling, squealing with rage. 

A rough hand gripped Ortho’s upraised 
arm. ‘Here, have done! Hear me?” 

It was Bohenna, grizzled head sunk be- 
tween his shoulders, an ugly glitter in his 
fierce little eyes. ‘Drop un, to once!” He 
caught the boy by the arm, wrenching him 
free. “Run, you—run away quick!” 

The boy beat a slow retreat up the hill, 
rubbing his chastised portions, blazing un- 
utterable hatred at his chastiser. 

Ortho swung on Bohenna. “What in 
blazes d’you mean by interfering? What’s it 
to do with you, eh? I catch that young sav- 
age down here robbing nests and re 

Bohenna spat. ‘‘ Robbin’ be blowed! How 
can the child be robbin’ his own place?” 

“His own place! What d’you mean, you 
old fool?” 

“Qld fool, is it?’”? Bohenna roared. “Old 
as I be, I b’lieve I could twist your neck yet; 
but lave that be. Ess, I’ll tell ’e what I do 
mean.” He waved a trembling hand after 
the retreating urchin. “There goes a better 
Penhale than ever you'll be, you black gypsy, 
you! That’s a colt of the old stock, that is, a 
throwback, the dead spit and image of his 
grandfather, my old master, my John. Go 
thou up, little Penhale,” he shouted, his voice 
shaking with emotion, “go thou up and bide 
awhile. Thou shalt come back to thy own 
place in good time!” 

Ortho caught him by the sleeve. ‘Will 
you tell me what you are talking about?” 





OHENNA scowled at him, but there 
were tears in the fierce little eyes. ‘‘ Ess, 
surely. Do ’e mind a maid called Tamsin 
Eva, a ‘red Dane’ girl, daughter to old 
Phineas Eva, parish clerk 0’ Gwythian. Can 
’e mind her at all among all your fancies?” 

‘“VYes, but—now I remember there was 
but you don’t mean ——” 

“Ess, I do mean,”’ said Bohenna. ‘She 
married Trevaskis 0’ Joppa after you left her, 
and that boy do go by his name. But he’s 
yours for all that, and the only son you'll 
ever have, seem me.” Then, without an- 
other word, he shambled off toward Bosula. 

Ortho sank down on a windfall and re- 
mained there for over an hour, staring into 
space—the only ‘son he 


the likeliest and by and by puss came into 
the net, close driven by”—Ortho’s gaz 
wandered till it rested on the mongrel—‘‘}\ 
a pied dog with one toe missing on the nea: 
forepaw.”’ 

Trevaskis started. “I—I never 

Ortho held up his hand. ‘No, your do: 
did it all by himself, eh? Hung up the net: 
and all? A monstrous clever dog! For al! 
that, you’d better tell him that the penalty 
for poaching is transportation. However, 
I shall say nothing unless you drive me to it, 
for I know you have a large family to sup 
port and matters have not prospered with 
you.” 

““Wha-what do you w-want?”’ 

“T want the eldest boy.” 


” 





REVASKIS gaped at him and then broke 

loose, frothing: “The eldest boy, saith ’a! 
I’m to raise, feed and clothe your bastards 
till they’re fit to work and then you'll ride up 
and snatch ’em from me, will ’e?’’ He swung 
the hook menacingly. ‘Get off my land, you 
gert black rogue, get off to once, or I’ll spaal 
’e wide open.” 

“Then thee’d best turn thy weapon t’other 
way about,” Ortho advised, removing a snip 
of thread from his cuff; ‘“‘thee’s got it back 
to front. That’s better. Now spaal away.” 

Trevaskis dropped the hook, cursing. 

Ortho twinkled. ‘‘ Now look ’e, Tom, I'll 
speak you fair. I'll give you fifty pounds 
down for that boy and eight pounds a year 
till he’s sixteen. You can hire a grown man 
for that and be the gainer.” 

“But what of my feelings?” plaintively. 

“You can stop that right away,” said 
Ortho, “for, by all accounts, when you’re not 
kicking him you’re beating him.  Filty 
pounds down and eight pounds a year for 
six years.” 

“Will ’e put it in writin’, signed and 
sealed?” 

“Hand him over to Trebilcock, the lawyer, 
tomorrow, and you shall have the fifty 
pounds in your hand and a writing for the 
rest.” 


REVASKIS grunted, undecided, but the 
glint in his narrow eyes betrayed him. 
“Um-m! what are’e goin’ to do with ’en?”’ 
“That’s none of your 
business, but I don’t know 





would ever have! 


Thomas Trevaskis, of 
Joppa Farm, was trim- 
ming his hedges, slashing 
down brambles and thorn 
with a long handled bill- 
hook, when the old pied 
mongrel leaped up bark- 
ing, and a few moments 
later Ortho Penhale 
jumped his bay mare over 
the bank. 








that I mind telling you. 
I’m going to send him to 
school and later into the 
navy as an officer and a 
gentleman. Is it a bar- 
gain?” 

“Make it sixty.” 

“T’'ll make it nothing 
if you say another word,” 
Ortho thundered. “Stand 
up to me, would you, you 
bilge rat! You always 





‘““Good day!’’ said 
Ortho pleasantly. 

Trevaskis growled. If there was one man 
on earth he hated it was this same Penhale. 
Eleven years previously Ortho had stolen his 
sweetheart from him. Now he came riding 
over Joppa fields, smiling and shouting salu- 
tations. 

Trevaskis had a sudden desire to dash 
his billhook into that smile, to ruin that 
handsome, insolent face forever. His grip 
tightened on the handle. 


RTHO’S eyes met his, twinkling, amused, 

and the grip loosened. Hate Penhale he 
might, but he feared him even more. His 
word it had been that set the Preventive on 
Ortho’s track and drove him overseas. He 
had hoped the squire would never come back, 
but now he was back and he was not sure 
how much he knew. 

He felt sick with apprehension. “Get off 
my land!” he stammered. 

For: answer Ortho sprang from the mare 
and swaggered toward him, thumbs in em- 
broidered waistcoat pockets. 

““Shoo-hoo! not so fast, neighbor. If it’s a 
matter of trespass two can talk. My hinds, 
Bohenna and Davy, out and about t’ other 
night on the west side of Tumble Down, 
which adjoins your fields, I believe—well, 
they found some gaps very cleverly netted 
for hares. They sat them down quietly by 





were frightened of me, 
and, by heavens, I’Il make 
you more so before I’ve done. Why, dang it ! 
you daren’t even plunge that billhook «\ 
me, and me unarmed!” He towered over thie 
shaking farmer, hands upraised, black brows 
crumpled together, showing a wicked snar! 
of teeth. 

“T try to treat you fair, but that ain’ 
enough for you. Well then I'll treat 5 
rough and see how you like that. Now, for 
the last time, which’ll you have, money or 
bloody war? Which, you filth?” 

“Money!” Trevaskis gasped, cowerin. 
against the bank. 

Ortho nodded. 

“T guessed you would.” 

The Charmante Héléne docked in Brist 
at the end of June and was refitted und" 
Mackaffee’s supervision. By mid-August 
she was ready for sea again, and Ortho went 
north to join her, leaving a letter for !'1 
giving his destination and purpose; he dare«! 
not face his brother. 

The slaver towed down the Avon of 
August eighteenth; and that evening, aficr 
dark, her first mate came aboard, broug!it 
off by a shore boat from King’s Cove. He 
sported a bushy brown beard and called 
himself Fortunatus Gold. 


(Continued in the April Home Fournal) 
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It’s always fair weather 
...to healthy folks 






—a common-sense way 
to keep youngsters well 


AIN and sleet are sport—storm an adventure —_Lifebuoy gently removes the germs. And how 
—to healthy folks. Nature rarely punishes snowy clean the skin is afterwards—soft, clear- 
health. Yet in one way this is a hard time of year —_ textured and glowing with rosy health. MRS. A. D. GUION, 


for youngsters. Long hours spent in overheated of Trumbull, Conn., 


uard against chapped skin ites: 

homes and schools lower vitality. The body has less G . PP : ‘is sage 
. 5 f y ie Any break in the skin may become infected. Chap- For getting the ground- 
CONOEEE 0 Oe ee ping is caused by the natural oils of the skin being in dirt and grime from chil- 
permit germs which have entered the blood stream ide é : dren’s hands and knees and 
to multiply rapidly removed by dry air and poor soap. Lifebuoy is so faces, Lifebuoy is wonder- 
I iWin d likel er pure it cleanses without removing these natural fully quick and effective. 
at is why children are so likely to catch colds ‘ls. I 1 : ; ; oe The gentle, soothing lather 
ace oils. Its gentle antiseptic protects against infection. a ee 


‘ck It is perfect soap for delicate skin in all weathers. often bruised and scratched. 
No germs—no sickness “And the youngsters love 


Guay them from germs. Without germs, there is The Health Docter cessing ag ? ne 
ittle chance of sickness. uaaiiies scan” 

Millions of mothers trust Lifebuoy to protect 
child health. Its creamy, gently antiseptic lather is 
amazingly cleansing. 

Germs get on the hands and face from almost 
everything and everybody that children touch. 
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Liresuoy is orange-red— 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a delight- 
the color of pure palm fruit 


ful and helpful book, “Health Beauty.” | 





oil. Its clean, quickly van- Mail your request to Lever Bros. Co., CSLITTITTIIIIATAT SITS SSS 
as i a ° od 
ishing odor assuresyou that 2 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. Lp 
Lifebuoy guards health... ’ , . 
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The rug reproduced on 
this page is Argonne Pat- 
tern No. 2760 M 
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The Masland Label 


appears on the back 


MaslandArgonne 
Rugsare madeina 
variety of Oriental 
color combina- 
tions of blues, 
taupes, tans, rose, 
etc., in these sizes: 

9’ x 12’ 

8/3” x 10’6” 
36” x 63” 
WH hd x 54” 


At Last! Beautiful Wool Rugs 
At Prices You Can Afford 


By the revolutionary Masland Method of manufacture, it is now 
possible to produce beautiful woven wool Masland Argonne Rugs, at 
prices so moderate that they will amaze you. 


Masland Argonne Rugs have beautiful Oriental designs, and the 
rich colorsgo to the heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 


Masland Rugs are seamless and unusually durable. 


See these new Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer’s. Ask him 
for the free illustrated booklet, “Oriental Beauty In Your Home.” 


If he cannot supply you, write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, 
Dep’t 9, L Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 


Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 
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This design is also made 
in six other different color 
combinations 
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Not a word of Marcia. But Marcia was 
there in the letter as she was in the town he 
ad left and in his life. She was the one per- 
on in the world, he told himself, who meant 
anything to him; and he had not seen her 
for a year. 

He had lived through that year dully, per- 
haps, in the grayness of Stafford Court, but 
never unhappily, never regretfully. He had 
come away from Apple River in the begin- 
ning, driven by the conviction that anything 
was better than clerking in his father’s hard- 
ware store, and he had not changed 
his opinion. There had been four 
years at college, earning his 
way. Then, in the spring of 
his last year, Henry Atwood 
had died suddenly; and the 
money from the sale of the 
hardware business was 
enough, David reckoned, 
with what he could earn, 
to carry him through med- 
ical school and start him in 
practice. 

He had determined on it 
with a sense of high adventure. 
Life was never to be, he explained 
to Marcia, a matter simply of mucking about 
with picayune profits. His profession might 
not make him either rich or important—at 
least for a while; but it was gorgeously 
hard work, hard, clean work with new things 
happening constantly—new cures, new bits 
of knowledge, discoveries, preventives, and 
now and then a miracle such as made a man 
bow down humbly before his science. It 
was, endlessly, the sort of life when anything 
might happen at any moment. 





LS gs see, really, it was like this: It was 
_ like an up road, a high, unmarked trail 
hose every step had been cut by some ad- 
venturer gone before, rough, hard, uncertain, 
boggy in places—but climbing. All the way 
you took with you that sense of climbing. 

Marcia’s understanding had been wonder- 
ful. A little labored, perhaps, and hardly 
reaching down to the final secret, but pains- 
taking and earnest—as always. And Marcia 
was wholly feminine, gentle, unvarying, 
steadfastly sweet. She could hardly be ex- 
pected to thrill at the prospect of an up 
road, boggy in places. 

She met his enthusiasms with all the en- 
ergies of her orderly mind. It would be won- 
derful, she said, for David to be a great sur- 
geon. Only, was it wise to put everything on 
the chance of it? 

Suppose when he had spent it all, his 
youth and his inheritance alike, preparing 
for success, he failed? Or drummed in a 
treadmill all his life? Wouldn’t he? Now, 
Arden Dale’s letter seemed the obvious an- 
swer to that year-old question. 

Next morning, while he lay waiting for his 
alarm to ring, David thought of writing 
Marcia about Jacqueline Teake. But when 
he wrote he talked of spring in Apple River. 
[fe had been thinking of Apple River all 
day, tenderly, with a crystal clearness. 

He had never asked Marcia to marry him. 
had felt he had no right to ask her, with 

future vague and uncertain as it was. 
Besides, there was his work. But if he gave 
up his work, if he accepted this offer of 
\rden Dale’s, the difficulty vanished. When 
went back to Apple River he would pro- 
pose to Marcia—settle down. He walked 
home from his afternoon clinic with a long 
stride, swinging his brief case lustily. Turn- 
ing off the avenue he saw Jacqueline Teake 
in a sunlit doorway with the sooty golden 
dusk of a Chinese curio shop behind her; 
an’ at the sight of her, little pulses began 
beating in his temples like tiny trip hammers. 
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QUE did not look like the girl he had fol- 
J lowed through the fog. She wore some- 
thing dark blue and delightfully simple, with 
a small, smartish hat crushed down on her 
hair. From her arm hung a mandarin skirt 
of queer golden brocade splotched with ex- 
otic embroideries in blue and mauve and 
faded scarlet, very old, very fragile, touched 
with timeless beauty; and both she and the 
Cryptic Chinese gentleman beside her stood 
rapt before it. When David’s shadow fell 
across the doorway, she glanced at him, once. 
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Where the Road Forked 


(Continued from Page 79) 


“How do you do?” she asked remotely, 
and transferred her attention to the robe 
upon her arm. 

He went hot from his head to the soles of 
his feet. ‘‘She’ll look at me like that, will 
she?” he said to himself, anger tumbling 
through his mind like a torrent. “‘Come the 
trick on me she played that Italian fellow on 
the stairs. ‘I’m sorry, but I’m through— 
with you, I mean.’” And with a face harshly 
impassive as a Mohawk’s, he said, “If you’re 
coming home, I'll wait for you.” 

**1’m having dinner first, at the Petite 
Cuisine across the street.” 
David took two steps into the 
shop, towering above her 
while she lingered over what 
seemed a childish sketch 
of a very simple-looking 
flower, and the moment 
she finished he put a hand 
on her arm. piloting her 
away from the presence of 
the affable Mr. Joy and 
across the avenue. “I’m din- 
ing at the Petite Cuisine my- 
self,” he said. 
“No reason why you shouldn’t,”’ Miss 
Teake agreed, ‘“‘so long as you don’t ask me 
to pay for your dinner.” 

“T am not,” David snorted, “asking you 

to pay for my dinner.” 


OR offer to pay for mine,” Jacqueline 

continued. “I knew an Englishman 
once who always insisted on feeding me and 
then talked through five courses incessantly 
about himself. It was tedious. Afterward 
I was glad to forget him, name and all.” 

“Ts that the sort you are? Really?” 

*‘T’ve a suspicion I’m a good many sorts— 
really,” Jacqueline said, “like every other 
woman under the shining sun. There is the 
Me I’ve always been—my familiar, so to 
speak; but there is another come into being 
this last year in Stafford Court, and already 
I can dimly discern a third, a quite different 
Jacqueline Teake that might be—under cer- 
tain circumstances.”’ She looked up at him 
with the corner of her mouth tipped in a 
smile. ‘‘This is jargon to you, isn’t it? And 
to me it’s statement as plain as that rather 
adorable nose on your face.” 

When they had dined Jacqueline pushed 
back her chair a little, and as she sat, with 
her hands lying in her lap, the late May sun- 
light glowed on the white roundness of her 
throat and arms, on her quaint chin and upon 
the curve of her mouth. Her eyes looked out 
from the shadow of her hat brim with a faint 
smile in their depths. 

Suddenly he became aware of the fact 
that he wanted to touch her as he had never 
wanted anything in his life before. He had 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to lean 
across the table and take her hand; he 
wanted to rest his cheek against it, to put his 
lips into the hollow of its palm. And all the 
while he wondered if his longing were not 
obvious to Jacqueline, and if the amusement 
that he discerned in her eyes were not sheer 
mockery. 

He did not trust her. 

“What is it you do?” he asked abruptly. 
“You do something, don’t you?” 

“T have to live. Just now I’m dressing 
the Chinese empress.” 

“What do you mean?” 


DREAMY look dropped over her face 

like a veil. She gazed at him through it. 
“For an exhibit of the development of silk,” 
she explained. “ Dolls in period costumes, to 
be sent through the country and shown in the 
big stores. This is the Empress who discov- 
ered the silkworm, 3000 B. C., and visioned 
all his future magnificence.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Why, yes, I like it. I love putting my 
hands on rich stuffs. I’m at the foot of the 
hill now, but if I succeed ” 

“What if you fail?” 

She shrugged slim shoulders and looked 
away. ‘What if I do?” she asked after a 
moment. ‘A good many have; haven’t 
they? Since the world began people have 
been seeking beauty. ‘The oldest road known 





(Continued on Page 108) 











It comes 
wrapped in 

heavy tinfoil in 
14 Ib., 1 lb. and 


5 lb. loaves 





mellowed in a new way 


Cheese of always the same uniform deliciousness! 
Cheese that will retain its freshness, tenderness, 
creaminess. That has a new richness and tangy 
flavor. 


Now you can enjoy this luxury in this new loaf 
cheese—perfected by cheesemakers famed for gen- 
erations for their fine table cheeses. 


Phenix Club Cheese comes in American, Swiss, 
Pimiento and all the popular varieties. A new way 
of mellowing gives its tender creaminess. And Pas- 
teurization assures its purity and freshness. Be sure 
to try it in sandwiches, in hot dishes, with salads 
or with desserts and the after-dinner coffee. 


Made by the makers of ‘‘Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese. 


END for“Delicious Cheese Recipes” FREE. 
New and appetizing salads, sandwiches and 
hot dishes. The Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Dept.A-1,345 Greenwich Street, New York City. 






CHEESE = 


in attractive carton 
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Lingette 





Notice the /ittle fat man woven in 
this Butterfield label! It is the 
trade mark of a superior fabric. 


OF of Quality and Fashion: 


“Everybody thinks it’s i ” if it’s made of 


Your lingerie and negligees, your nightdresses or pajamas 
—all will have silk’s soft texture, silk’s shimmering beauty, 
if they are made of Lingette. Lingette is caressingly soft 
to your body; it is light in weight, and does not “bunch” 
under your slender frocks. Yet Lingette—every thread— 
is long-wearing cotton. Fine, sturdy cotton that defies 
warm soapy water and hard wear! Insist upon Lingette 
—it is easily identified by the name on the selvage. Every 
Lingette garment has in it a special Lingette label. 


Gay in color—novel in pattern — the new 


Normandy Voiles 


For indoor wear now, for outdoor wear as soon as the 
weather is warm enough—you can find no fabric more 
charming for your own and your children’s frocks. The 
colorings are indeed lovely and—as always—the little 
raised dots that form the patterns are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fast. If you see “(Normandy Fabric’ marked on the 
selvage, or a “Normandy” label sewn in the dress, you 
know that you are obtaining the genuine fabric. 





Reasons why you find such superiority in 


Butterfield Fabrics 


In 1837, nearly a century ago, Fred Butterfield of 
Bradford, England, set forth in a sailing ship with two 
thousand pieces of fine British worsteds, and established 
himself in business in this country. Even in those days 
Bradford was noted for its fine textiles—and Fred 
Butterfield was the youngest of four brothers whose 
business had long been established there. 

For 87 years now Fred Butterfield & Co. have concen- 
trated on the evolution of fine American fabrics — of un- 
usual quality—combining such remarkable beauty and 
service that you are amply rewarded for selecting them. 


Ye 


There are special labels for Lingette 
and Normandy Voile, also with 
the /ittle fat man for your guidance. 
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is the trail that traders cut across the moun- 
tains between the looms and silk farms of 
old China and the Syrian glass shops, and 
almost every step of it cut from rock. It 
must have been whitened a good many times 
with the bones of men who failed.” 

‘“‘Suppose,”’ he said sharply, ‘that you’d 
come to a—a fork in the road. Here’s the 
up trail, going here, the hard road cut out of 
rock like that mountain pass, but here there 
is another” —he traced it with an antiseptic 
nail—‘“‘not a down road at all; not a bad 
road, you understand; but a kind of middle 
way, all serene. Smooth and—sure, and sun 
dappled. And _ sup- 
pose I came to you and 
said: ‘Don’t take the 
hard path. You chose 
it not knowing how 
lonely it might be or 
how big a chance you 
have of failure. Turn 
aside and travel this 
way where I can help 
You. 

“You aren’t propos- 
ing to me,” Jacque- 
line asked suddenly, 
“are your” 

‘*No, Pm not,’ 
David said. ‘What 
makes you think 
that?” 

“Something — very 
foolish, doubtless. I 
haven’t the mental 
stamina for meta- 
phors, you see. Did 
you wire the truck fac- 
tory you’d report on 
Monday morning?” 

He looked past her, shaking his head. 
“Not yet. I’m going to finish the term here. 
It’s only two weeks, and they’re not making 
their changes until the first of July.” 

“Then you'll be going in two weeks?” 


“W KEEP remembering,” David said, “that 

Opportunity is supposed to stop every 
man once. Anda truck factory isa certainty. 
This one is. You see a 

“T see that I shall have to run,” Jacque- 
line said, glancing at her wrist. “I have an 
engagement at eight. If there should be any- 
thing I could do to help you decide, I’d be 
glad to,”’ she added, faintly mocking. 

“There isn’t,” he answered. ‘Not one 
thing.” But he took her home reluctantly 
to the doorway opposite his. “I didn’t bore 
you, did I?” he asked, holding her hands for 
a fleet moment. ‘Like the Englishman? It 
helps, talking things out to you. I shall have 
it doped out in a day or two. When do I 
see you again?” 

“Make any particular difference?” 

David’s hand closed over her slim fingers. 
“Rather. Give me a lot of time, will you? 
It’s only for two weeks.” 

“Meaning that no man can wait long at a 
fork in the road?” Jacqueline inquired. 

He was not able to keep his thought from 
her, although the insistence of his thinking 
bothered him a little. He was not in love. 
She interested him, she piqued his curiosity, 
she filled him with a queer exhilaration, but 
he left it at that. They had nothing in com- 
mon. She was not his sort at all. 





HERE were a good many things that she 
was not, when he stopped to count them 
over. She was not pretty, for all her soft 
eyes and shadowy hair, though she had mo- 
ments of being beautiful. She was not serene 
and tranquil, as a woman ought to be. Her 
air of unconcern was too much like impal- 
pable armor. She was certainly not conven- 
tional. David was not quite sure that 
she was what he called a lady. She was 
clever and well mannered, but being a lady 
in the categories of Apple River included a 
background—white paneled for choice, and 
incomparable as a foil for Sheraton heirlooms 
and the quieter domestic virtues. From the 
Apple River point of view, Jacqueline Teake 
had very little background, and what she 
had was brimming with color. 
For all the rush of the closing fortnight of 
the term and Jacqueline’s relative insignifi- 
cance in the scheme of things, David managed 





to see something of her most days. One 
Friday night he went to her flat and took 
her to the Drake, where she seemed by no 
means insignificant, for dinner. “ Because | 
may never have the chance again,’’ he ex- 
plained. “I’ve finals next week, and Satur- 
day I’m going home.” 

“Oh?” she asked politely with a sound in 
her throat that might or might not have been 
a chuckle. “ You’re choosing the middle way, 
are you, where you'll miss the hurts and 
stumblings?” 

“Tt isn’t wholly settled. Let’s not bother 
talking about it tonight, when it can’t mak 
any difference. What 
shall we do? Dance? 
Or go toa show?” 

“When it can’t 
make any difference,”’ 
Jacqueline answered 
in her most imperti 
nent tone, ‘‘why 
should we do either? 
We ought to think up 
something original for 
a farewell.” 


O THEY neither 

danced nor went to 
a show. After they 
had finished dinner, 
they crossed the ave- 
nue and strolled be- 
yond it a long way 
through the park. It 
was a night of silvery- 
blue darkness with the 
moon painting shad 
ows under the trees 
and setting a path of 
light across the water. 
On a narrow grassy strip an empty bench 
waited above the lake. 

“At least the night’s worth remembering,” 
Jacqueline said with somewhat the reckless 
air of one who sets her candle burning at both 
ends. ‘Look at it, David; look at that 
water; look at the sky and the spread of stars; 
look at that string of tiny lights along the 
pier—and say you won’t forget it soon.” 

“T shan’t forget it,’ David said. 

Fora long time they said nothing, perhaps 
because there was so much to say, and per 
haps because they felt too poignantly the 
fleeting of their brief hour. Then—and for a 
long time, too—they talked, in half sentences 
and detached words, immensely casual and 
careless. But underneath there was a breath- 
less, beating nearness. It was only when 
they stood up to go that the mockery came 
back ever so faintly into Jacqueline’s eyes. 
She stood in the path very straight, her 
hands folded at the hollow of her throat, 
smiling a little. Their faces were very near. 

“Be original, David,” she begged. ‘Kiss 
me SES, 


IS arms were already about her. He felt 

the fragrance of her hair against his face. 
The sense of her permeated him like a draught 
of heady wine. She lifted her mouth with an 
abandon that blinded him—for one long, 
heavenly moment. 

“‘____ for good-by,” she added with a 
hushed breath of laughter, and slipped away. 

“No!” hecried. ‘No, Jacqueline! Come 
back!” 

But she had gone. David walked in and 
out along the paths absurdly, but she was 
not to be found; and when he came back io 
Stafford Court, her window was dark and iis 
prolonged ring went unanswered. Ajfter- 
ward he sat far into the morning beside |iis 
window, his elbows on his desk, his head in 
his hands. 

For all the tumult in his brain, he knew 
exactly what had happened. Jacqueline hd 
tricked him. She had led him for a fortnight 
through a petty adventure, sordid and triv- 
ial, common to all the Stafford Courts of 
the world, carrying no aftermath of obliga- 
tion—and for him it had turned to sinister 
earnest. The thrill of deep happiness tliat 
swept him when he held her for that moment 
in his arms, this stirring remembrance of her 
touching all his senses were proofs as strong 
as Holy Writ, if he needed proof. He was 


(Continued on Page 763) 
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mountain stood inert, immutable; this river flowed on and 
on. Then came men. They laid hold with their hands, their 
minds, their wills; they laid hold with their lives, and you 
complain of a cinder. ed 

The vision faded, the train rumbled out of his thoughts, 
the bridge itself was gone; and Jorgensen was standing 
among the discarded blocks of granite at the edge of the 
water, with its silver moonglade. 

For a time he stared vacantly, then turning to the voice- 
less mountain with its incomprehensible strength, he raised 
his huge hands. An ungainly gesture. Yet something within 
him thrilled like the soul of a novice taking the veil. Here he 
would chose his dwelling place, here he would establish him- 
self forever. He would become one with the bridge that 
would span this river, and one with the tunnel that would 
pierce this mountain. His stature was the height of a god. 

But as he gazed at the Androsphinx the cold light of the 
moon revealed its granite shoulders and disdainful head, and 
gaunt Jorgensen knew that in comparison he was less than 
an ant to the eye of man. 

Slowly he walked along the river bank toward the barge 
beneath the willows. His head was bowed. 

For four days Jorgensen remained at the shanty of John 
Munsel. Late in the afternoon of this, his last day, he heard 
the girl Rosalee coming along the willow path, talking 
vivaciously. He could hear her voice; now he could hear her 
words, ‘‘He’s sicker than anybody might think.’ The 
other voice was domineering and husky. 

At twilight she entered the shanty and the man waited 
for her usual question, ‘‘Hungry?’’ Instead, however, Rosa- 
lee put the crow in its cage and stood silently in the doorway. 

Twilight faded into blue dusk. 


HE girl closed the door. ‘‘Kingpin, I’m not afraid of 

Black Mountain, and I’m not afraid of any man; but 
sometimes, before the moon rises, it seems like the shadow of 
that mountain slinks across the shanty; then I feel something. 
I feel like running, screaming ‘No, no, no!’ I’m not afraid 
of that mountain, but I’m afraid of its shadow; and I’m not 
afraid of you, but I’m afraid of your hands. If I tell you 
something you won’t throttle me?’’ She would tell him, 
maybe, in a little while; but not now. The shadow was on 
the window. Look at it—how dark it was! She was afraid. 
And Rosalee changed the subject abruptly, asking, ‘‘ Do you 
know who I’ve been talking to? You won’t believe it! Mars- 
don.”” That had been Marsdon out there. He had told her 
all over again how he could have been chief engineer of con- 
struction if he’d wanted to. The girl laughed. ‘‘ Him—chief 
engineer of construction! With his stubble of red beard and 
thick legs!” 

After a time a spot of moonlight appeared on the floor, 
and the girl came quietly to the bunk and slipped down be- 
side him. ‘‘ You won’t throttle me? Sure? Well—you’ve 
stayed in this shanty day after day; but each night, King- 
pin, you’ve walked along the river. You're not sick, not 
really sick.” 

“Just empty,’ Jorgensen admitted; ‘‘a shell.’ 

“T know.”’ She nodded her head. ‘‘ But that isn’t the rea- 
son. There’s something else.”” The girl was studying the 
man’s bony face. ‘‘ You're always listening. I can tell when 
anybody’s coming along the path just by looking at you. 
You're listening for footsteps. You're hiding in here, King- 
pin.’’ And she concluded abruptly, ‘‘ You didn’t serve your 
sentence.” 

The man was silent. And for a time the girl, too, was 
silent. Then she leaned over him. ‘‘ Kingpin, nobody knows 
but me. John—him! He thinks you served your sentence. 
And he hasn’t ever told anybody where you came from 
either. I stopped him. And I’ve kept everybody away— 
everybody. Listen, Kingpin. I want you to stay here. I 
won’t let anybody take you. I want you to stay here with 
me always.” 


E SAID nothing, but laytherewith eyesclosed, while hazy 

thoughts intermingled with emotions and rolled through 
his brain—gray walls, dark passages, freedom in shining con- 
trast. Freedom was all he possessed. Not a trifle. Nota 
thing to be intrusted to a child to toy with. He must leave 
this shanty, this river, this mountain, today, at once. 

He heard the girl’s low voice. It broke in upon these 
musings. ‘‘I’ll do anything. Look!’’ She showed him her 
hands, slender, feline hands, browned by the sun, pink 
tipped. ‘‘I’ll dig in the earth—anything.”” She was gazing 
into his hollow eyes. Presently she laughed, leaning over 
him. ‘If you don’t know I love you, Kingpin, then you’re 
a mummy.” 

‘‘An empty shell,’”’ said Jorgensen. 

Early that evening he walked alone along the path be- 
neath the willows. At this hour there was no vision in his 
mind; the stars were merely stars, the river merely a river. 
His brain was dark. Yet a light from the window of the 
barge made a red shadow on the water, and this seemed to 
wave him farewell and at the same time to beckon him to 
return. 

He thought of Rosalee’s voice, her laughter, her dark eyes 
visible at night through the river gloom. But freedom was 
not a thing to be intrusted toa child. It was all he possessed, 
and he told himself he would stalk the North Star and be 
twenty miles from here by dawn. He would cross the moun- 
tain, seeing the work of this residency—he must see that— 
and he would pass through the valley to the north of Black 
Mountain where the engineers lived. He thought of what 
the girl Rosalee had told him about the man Marsdon, who 
lived in the valley to the north with the only other woman 
of the residency, cold as the moon. 

Jorgensen paused among the discarded blocks of granite 
where the massive, winged abutment, rising solemnly out of 
the blue night, reminded him of his determination to lay 
hold and become a part of this work. Since then only a few 
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days had passed. Yet in midstream dark objects now cast 
distorted shadows upon the water—scows and pile-driving 
machines held their spars and leads mutely toward the il- 
lumined sky. Work had commenced on the cofferdams, and 
soon a stone pier would lift its shoulder above the river. He 
thought of the bridge he had visioned, then turned slowly 
away—a fugitive. 

Black Mountain towered above him. Perhaps it had a 
voice if only he could attune his ear to catch its message. He 
listened. There was silence. Yet the man could feel the 
mountain’s disdain, for he had come to lay hold, and was 
slinking away through the night. 

He wandered on until he came to the breast of the Andro- 
sphinx. 

Here the mountain was pierced by the tunnel, dimly 
lighted. Jorgensen did not pause. A night shift was at work 
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eA Secret She Can Keep 


By Masex J. Bourquin 


HE never had a secret she could keep; 

Her mother always asked her, and she 
told; 

She even talked, when troubled, in her 
sleep, 


For not a single thought could she with- 
hold. 


She showed her husband every hidden nook 
Within her heart, as foolish women do; 
Her children read her like an open book— 
Even her dearest memories they knew. 


But now at last her lips are tightly sealed; 
Asmile upon them seems tocomeand go | 
In triumph for a story unrevealed. 
She has a secret that no one can know. 











in there, but the man reminded himself that he must be 
twenty miles to the north by sunrise. Laboriously he climbed 
up and up, holding to trees, pulling himself along by the 
underbrush, until finally he reached the broad shoulders of 
granite beneath the open night sky. Here he felt a definite 
force: Above him was the aloof brow of Black Mountain, 
brooding beneath the silent stars. Jorgensen was alone with 
the Androsphinx, and from one or the other there emanated 
the force that was driving him on. Possibly it was fear within 
himself, a fugitive. Yet vaguely he believed it to come from 
the mountain. 

As he stumbles on through the night he comes upon a 
derrick, gibbetlike, from which hangs a large iron bucket, 
and here in a hollow of the backbone of Black Mountain he 
pauses to gaze into a seemingly bottomless hole. This is the 
uncompleted shaft which the girl Rosalee has mentioned. 
The man flattens himself on the ground, shoulders over the 
edge, and listens. Faintly he can hear the dripping of water 
and he can hear other and fainter sounds which inexplicably 
stir something within the darkness of his mind. A miracle 
is taking place. Forgotten knowledge breaks the seal of its 
long entombment and steps forth bold and radiant to form 
a conclusion: This is dangerous ground through which to 
sink a shaft. Some day it will cave in. The man examines 
the cribbing, telling himself the engineers in charge of this 
work are men of indisputable knowledge. Then a name re- 
curs to his mind—Marsdon. And he recalls the man’s husky 
voice. This Marsdon should look to Shaft Number Two. 

He walks more slowly. Through the trees at the side of 
the right of way lights appear and Jorgensen can see heavy- 
shouldered laborers going into a low, crude building. Here 
is the commissary where Rosalee journeys each day to gossip 
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and purchase salt meat, bags of flour and hard French 
candy. The man avoids the light. 

But yonder is a light he does not avoid. Its magnetism 
is stronger than his fears. It reveals massive uprights and 
heavy crossbeams, and back of these a filmy structure with 
a smokestack sticking up above the trees. This is Shaft 
Number One. Beneath countless strata of rock and parallels 
of earth down at the grade upon which, some day, a railroad 
will run, men are toiling, bending their backs to labor which 
is not trivial. 

A bell sounds in the engine house, the noise of escaping 
steam disturbs the silence, and the cage at the surface 
descends. The man watches it disappear slowly into the 
darkness. After a time he can hear the counterbalancing 
cage rattle against its leads, and presently it comes to the 
surface, stops with a jolt and a car filled with glistening rock 
is rolled off by two negroes and vanishes in the shadows. 

The stationary engineer at this shaft is in his undershirt, 
with a roll of flesh overhanging his belt, and arms which are 
large and hairy. 

Jorgensen asks a question. His brain is making a calcula- 
tion, and presently he says in his hollow voice, ‘Twelve 
muckers are down there, six in each heading?”’ 

“Twelve or thirteen,’’ answers the engineer. He squints 
at Jorgensen. Who is this scarecrow? And how does he 
know how many men are filling the cars? ‘‘ Want to take a 
look at it down there? You never seen a filthier hole.’ 

Again the cage sinks into Black Mountain. The square 
of sky with its stars grows smaller. Down, down, Jorgensen 
inhales the damp air, redolent of strong earth; fills his flat 
lungs as if this were an element, necessary to his existence, 
of which he has been long deprived. 

In this odorous darkness the cage jolts from side to side. 
rattling against its guides. But the man is listening for an- 
other sound, and now it reaches him—a noise like the rapid 
tapping of hammer dryads. It grows louder, louder. Air 
drills are at work down there. Suddenly faint light streaks 
the darkness. The cage jolts on the bottom, and here the 
noise devastates the senses, making the scene a blurred 
lunacy of gloom. 

Incandescent lamps hang from sagging wires, but give a 
dimness rather than light. 


UCK is ankle-deep—a filthy hole! But look at the rap- 

tured gaze of those hollow eyes of Jorgensen! He moves 
aside as four laborers lengthen their bodies against a car 
loaded with rock and shale. These men—pygmies compared 
to the mountain—are tearing a hole through its vitals, boring 
through its flesh and sinew. The broken stone lying there 
with a groove mark of the drill upon it is an atom of the 
bone of the Androsphinx. Having been inert since the dawn 
of creation, this atom of the mountain’s skeleton will be 
carried to the surface, to bleach beneath the sun and stars 
until the end of time. Pygmies! Yet behold the things they 
can do! 

And the man says inaudibly to the mountain, “They will 
conquer you.”” The reply comes—not from the mountain, 
but from within himself, ‘‘You will be no part of the con- 
quest.”” And Jorgensen can think of no answer to this. It 
is true. He droops there, thinking of his own impotence. 

Then, on this night, distinct from the devastating chaos 
of sound that assails his brain, the man hears a rumbling 
noise, hardly more than a vibration, an undertone, the voice 
of the Androsphinx; and it had meaning: ‘‘I shall anni- 
hilate these pygmies.”’ It isa language he had long forgotten, 
yet he cannot be mistaken. He hears it with those listening 
ears of his and with all his senses. Something back of him, 
above his head, has moved almost imperceptibly. 

And suddenly his own voice booms out a warning. It si- 
lences the shrieks of the air drills. Negroes rush toward 
him. They bring heavy timbers. They brace the side walls 
and roof, and hammer stones around the lining above the 
vault.. They gape at the man directing this work. Who is 
he? Who is this lanky white man who has appeared in the 
tunnel? 

Now the drills have been removed, and the profound 
silence is broken only by the sound of plodding feet. Labor- 
ers are going toward the cage, where their bodies form a 
blurred mass. The cage rises slowly and the detruncated 
assembly of legs and mud-incrusted shoes disappears slowly 
above the vault of the tunnel. 

Now the last of the laborers are being lifted through the 
darkness. Jorgensen is with them on the cage as they ascend 
toward the top of the mountain. The lid of blackness 1s 
lifted and a patch of the firmament is overhead. The cage 
arrives at the top and in the clear night comes to a jerky 
standstill. 

Jorgensen has seen the thing upon which he had hoped 
to work. To the rotund stationary engineer in his wnder- 
shirt, to all the others, the tunnel is a filthy hole. To him itis 
something different. Its hollowness has kinship with him- 
self. But he knows this tunnel is greater than he, a thing of 
which he could have become only a part. It is the conquest 
by man when pitted against the magnificent forces of Na- 
ture, the conquest of a mountain. 


IV 


HE man followed a well-worn path which led him away 
from the tunnel; but he would not think of that. Per- 
haps in those moments under the mountain, flashes © 
thought had illumined his brain. Emotions had swayed him, 
but they were gone. Now his mind was dark as this wood- 
land with its misshapen trees and strong odor of wood mold 
held close to the ground. : 
A fugitive thought painted him a picture of Rosalee with 
her black hair and slender white arms lying on the floor ol 
the shanty. He felt she was calling silently. Also a passing 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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If you really want Quality Canned Fruits 


~ its easy enough to get them 


PEACHES ~ 
packed two ways. 
for your convenience 


No doubt you know the delicious 
flavor of DEL MONTE Peach Halves. 
But do you know that you can also 
buy DEL MONTE Sliced Peaches, 
ready to serve just as they come from 
the can? 

Don’t fail to learn the many delight- 
ful ways to serve them. They make 
so many other simple dishes better. 
For instance, as a breakfast fruit—for 
lunch on lettuce with French dressing 
—or for a simple dessert at night— 
between layers of cake—in gelatine— 
with cornstarch pudding—with tap- 
ioca—or baked with stale bread- 
crumbs, eggs and milk. Royal treats, 
all of them—so good that you’ll want 
sliced peaches often. 

A supply of both kinds on your pantry 


shelf—halved and sliced—will help you 
meet many a menu emergency. 


5 


Py 


| Just be sure you say 


It’s easy enough to be sure! 


There’s only one condition—you must 
know what you want. Then see that you 
get it. Quality is bought through knowledge 
—and not by chance. 


And that is why it pays to insist upon 
DEL Monte. You always know in advance 
exactly what DEL MONTE quality is—the 
same uniform goodness in every variety— 
the same assurance of satisfaction, no mat- 
ter where or when you buy. 


More than 60 years’ experience in the 
canning of fine fruits has made DEL MonTE 
the one sure quality choice of particular peo- 
ple all over the world. To them—and to you 


—this brand stands for choicest fruits from 


the world’s most favored érchards—packed 


at the moment of perfection—with all their 
natural fresh flavor preserved. 


Isn’t it worth being sure of such quality 
when you can do it so easily—isn’t it worth 
insisting that you get what you want? 


Order by the dozen cans—the convenient 
way to buy! 


You'll Be Delighted with Its Variety 


“The Det Monte Fruit Book’’—just printed—is 
one of the most unusual recipe collections ever 
gathered together. It contains the favorite fruit dishes 
personally preferred by the best known cooking 
authorities in the country—and covers the service 
of canned fruits for every occasion. You are sure to 
want acopy. Write us today—and we will send it 
free. Address Department 25 G, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
























































Sliced Peaches 


— ready to serve 


Peach Halves. 
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Don’t chip a soap 
made like a brick— 
My motto is: 
“Get rich suds quick!” |. 


ee — 
With meto help, you are ready 1 € ‘ 
for work fifteen, twenty min- 

utes sooner. My quick, lasting suds fluff 

up in three or four revolutions of your 
washing-machine, and make the dirt ac- 
tually fall out. 


Monday morning sharp at nine, 
My Chipso washing’s on the line. 


Just think what that means! Before I 
came, there was so much work—shaving 
and melting soap, that often boiled over 
onto the stove; an hour of hard rubbing; 
boiling, repeated rinsings. This same 9 
o’clock washing almost never got out be- 
fore ten or ten-thirty, and the clothes were 
not nearly as shining white and clean! 
















~~ ire 
Hy \ Neacue 









~The most amazing 
success in the history of 
household soap 





© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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etter after letter says— 
6 be | 7 ” 
CHIPSO cuts my work in two 
CThis newest kind of household soap is ready for inStant, 
rich suds...no more chipping, shaving, melting- 
clothes and dishes are now easy to wash. 
) John and Jim, and Sue and Sally 2h When heavy linens must be done, Dicbei? BO but thik b tary, ccm enothas de (\ 


‘ 
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Play in mud in yard and alley. 


Y f 


But what if they do? Let them grind the 


I soak, you rinse and hang in sun. 


You no longer have to waste time and 





Even when they’re very greasy. 





To clean your house Ry 
the Chipso way. = <4 


dirt in—then we'll soak their rompers and strength rubbing soap on great big sheets Just let me and my sudsy brothers get to Washing woodwork, floors and bathrooms 
play suits and dresses about fifteen min- and table-cloths. Just soak, swish, rinse. work! You never saw anything dissolve hurts your hands because you hold harsh 
utes in my suds, rub a little here and there, They. will come from this easy Chipso grease as we do. And you don’t need to soap. With me, you just make a grand 
and they’re clean! And see how fresh I washing gleaming white, without a trace tub the decorations off your china. Mop suds in the pail—never touch soap at all 
keep their colors. of soap-odor. a little, rinse a little, and you’re through. —and how we do get the dirt off! 


F all the letters and comments from 
CHIPSO users throughout the coun- 
try were boiled down to one, it would 


read something like this: 


“For years I had been doing my laun- 
dry, dishes, and household cleaning with 
a good brand of bar soap. It was hard 
work, but I didn’t see any way of mak- 
ing it easier. I spent much time cutting 
up the bar (and often I cut my thumb, 
too) and then melting the thick chips. 
The solution would boil over while I 
wasn’t looking and my stove was a per- 


fect sight. 


““My hands were usually in a terrible 


state —so rough and red and painful. 


That was chiefly because I had to handle 
the soap so much and because I had to 


use hot water. 


“Then, one day, I discovered Chipso. 


Not just “easier,” but 
better, too 


“Tt cut my work in two! Just imagine 
—I didn’t have to chip soap any more. 
I didn’t have to boil it and stir it on the 


A aaa as Su aie a a aaa a a ta ainda 


stove. I didn’t even have to touch it. 
For my big washing all I had to do was 
to put the white, thin flakes of Chipso 
into the tub and run steaming hot water 
on them. The action of the hot water 
dissolved them and started the suds mount- 
ing up, both at the same time. Then I 
put in cold water until I had the tempera- 
ture right for my hands, and I was ready. 


“The results were perfectly beautiful 
—you should see how white all my 
clothes are now. Chipso seeps them that 
way. And it doesn’t harm colors either. 


‘No matter how you wash 


“There are so many ways of washing 
clothes that there’s no use trying to say 
which is best for everyone. But it makes 
no difference how you do it if you use 
Chipso—you are bound to save time and 
energy. If you soak, you don’t have to 
soak so long. If you boil, you don’t have 
to boil so often. If you use a washboard, 
the dirt comes out in about half the time. 
If you use a washing machine, you don’t 
have to run it so much. 


However you wash—Whatever you clean—CHIPSO makes it easier 
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“One more thing: I used to have to 
put my clothes through two or three rins- 
ings, sometimes, to make sure that there 
wouldn’t be any soap left in them. But 
Chipso rinses out so quickly that only 
one rinse is necessary and there isn’t a 
trace of soap-odor. ‘That means more 
time saved. 


CHIPSO for everything, now 


“Of course, I use Chipso for every- 
thing now—especially for dishwashing. 
It’s so easy just to pour a little Chipso 
into the dishpan, run hot water over it to 
get quick suds, and cool the water slightly 
so it can’t hurt my hands; then all I do 
is put in the dishes, give them a light 
mopping, and they are perfectly clean. 
Isn’t that better than the old way? 

“I couldn’t ever go back to old- 
fashioned soap. I’ve never felt better in 
my life and | am quite sure it is partly 
due to the help Chipso has given me.” 

You can get Chipso in two big sizes 
from any good grocer. Notice 
how much you get for your money 
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What other cook has ever won such fame ? 


=» Her recipe secret from the old South 
is used in ten million homes 









HAT DO WOMEN, who really love cook- 

ing, carry in their hearts as they 
work? Only the dream of happier faces 
around the table. 

So it was with Aunt Jemima in old 
Louisiana days. She little thought that 
some day she would be famous, loyally 
working out her pancake recipe in Colonel 
Higbee’s kitchen, asking only to delight 
her master and his guests. 

Yet as we know, the matchless flavor 
of those pancakes quickly brought her 
fame, even in the old South. And today 
her pancake flour is used in ten million 
American homes. 

Women who are proudest of their cook- 
ing have eagerly turned to Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, because it is mixed accord- 
ing to a recipe not found in cook books— 
because it offers the on/y way to have 
those golden-brown, tender pancakes with 
the true plantation flavor. 


Ingredients not on sale in stores today 


Today Aunt Jemima’s ingredients come 
to you _ready-mixed—just as she used 
them. Her secret recipe is owned by the 
millers of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 

The special flours that she added— 
flours not on sale in stores—are ground in 


Her own ingredients ready-mixed 
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“Tse in town, Honey!” 


Pe Delicious muffins and waffies can be 
easily made with Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. The simple recipes are 
given on the back of the package 
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our own mills. Special machinery had to 
be designed and built to produce a mix- 
ture that gives you every time pancakes 
just like those she made herself. 


So easy now— 


How simple itis today tohave those fluffy, fra- 
grant pancakes with their wonderful flavor! 

Just mix a cup of water (or milk) with 
every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
—and sir. 

You will read your family’s surprise 
and pleasure in their eyes, when they 
first taste those pancakes—you will hear 
them asking for more. 


Have you tasted the wonderful muffins that can be made so eas- 
ily with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour? The delicious waffles? 
Don’t wait any longer to give them to your family. The recipes 
are printed on the back of the package. 





Sample packages. Jolly rag dolls 


Let us send you sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour and of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour 
together with a recipe folder telling how to make many de 
lightful dishes, new and old. Just mail the coupon below 
with 6c in stamps or coin (to cover cost of special packaginy 
and mailing). If you want the jolly family of four rag dolls, 
too—Aunt Jemima and Uncle Mose (each 15 inches tall), 
little Wade and Diana—printed in bright colors, ready to 
cut out and stuff—send 30c in stamps or coin. 


USE THIS COUPON 


(please wrap coins to prevent cutting » 









You will discover too 
how much time and 
money you save with 
Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. Ask your grocer 
for a package today or 
use the coupon at right 
to send for a sample. 
Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 









through envelope) 





Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
Dept. 1-F, St. Joseph, Missouri 






Enclosed find.............0.ss:00+ cents for which please send me 


ackages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt Jemim« 


( Sample 
Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder. 


CO) repare 


[ Sample, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. (Please print 
Ld aes and address plainly) 
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thought painted him a picture of the winged 
abutment, looking out upon the river flowing 
under the small, cold moon. The abutment 
did not call to him. More potent, it stood 
there waiting. 

Stalking the North Star, he passed a farm, 
where one of the two lights of this valley 
shone from a window; and this he felt sure 
was the house where the engineers lived. He 
should stop here and tell them a cave-in had 
been averted in the tunnel and warn them of 
Shaft Number Two. But he did not so much 
as pause, for something was driving him on 
and on. Was it fear? 
Was it Black Moun- 
tain? Or was there 
something ahead that 
lured him? 

Now the road turned 
sharply, and another 
light got into his eyes. 
Through a grove of tall 
pines he could see a 
house cringing back 
from the road. The 
house seemed deserted; 
yet a light shone from 
a lower window. 

“No one lives there,” 
he told himself. But he 
knew this was true only 
in some vague sense which he did not under- 
stand. Walking rapidly, he passed the lane 
which led into the grove, then glanced back 
and slackened his pace. Yes, something here, 
someone, beckoned him. He retraced his 
steps to a point where the light was again 
visible and, turning into the grove, walked 
up to the window. 


ORGENSEN gazed in upon the cold walls 

ofabare room. Lamplight fell dimly upon 
the outstretched form of a man, illumining 
his face. ~The man was asleep, fully clothed, 
on the bed; but the sleep was unnatural and 
the face, with a red stubble and drooping 
jaw, appeared peculiarly pallid. There was 
an underlay of fine chiseling, hardly discern- 
ible, however, because of the overlay of 
brutishness, such as gaunt Jorgensen had 
seen in the fettered world from which he had 
escaped—a face out of which had been 
drawn one of the elements that lift men 
above the animals. On the table lay a slide 
rule, a T square and a roll of blue prints, 
while the man’s hand hung limply within a 
few inches of a tracing which had fallen to 
the floor. 

Could this be the resident engineer, Mars- 
don, with a bridge to be built and a tunnel to 
be bored? As he revolved this enormity a 
faint fragrance floated past, and a subtle 
emotion took possession of him. Someone 
was at his side, sharing his thought. He 
turned from the window and in the shad- 
ows which draped the front of the house he 
saw a lone figure. Motionless, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the pools of moonlight, a 
\voman was sitting on the steps of the porch. 

He moved toward her uncertainly and 
asked if the resident engineer lived here. 

‘He’s asleep. But in an hour, or if you 
will come back tomorrow, you may see him.” 
[he woman’s voice was quiet and cool. 

ll wait,” said Jorgensen. 


HE looked at him thoughtfully, then 
»\/ moved a little to one side, indicating he 
might sit on the steps beside her, and for a 
time seemed to forget his presence. Due 
perhaps to the streaky darkness, her appear- 
ance struck the man’s dulled senses as a wave 
ol ethereal light. She was dressed in white— 
solt material which made lines of moderate 
loveliness as she sat with hands clasped 
loosely on her knee, gazing across the valley. 

Jorgensen also looked across at the moun- 
tain, darkly silhouetted against the night 
sky. He thought of the men who were bend- 
ing their backs to labor which was not triv- 
lal; he thought of his decision to be twenty 
miles from here by dawn; and his thoughts 
came back to the woman. ‘She is like the 
moon—cold,” the girl on the river had said. 

This was Marsdon’s wife. He could not be 
mistaken. Like the moon—cold. Ellen 
Marsdon. But when he glanced at her the 


woman’s eyes met his and her eyes were 
smiling, 





“T think I know who you are. Your 
name—isn’t it Logan?” 

“Yes,” said Jorgensen. 

And he wondered who Logan was, and 
why he had lied. Logan? Yet it did not mat- 
ter; at dawn he would be twenty miles to the 
north. He would rest here a moment on his 
endless journey through endless nights—in 
search of himself, and of freedom and of 
things which were not trivial. 

This woman’s voice was not trivial. It was 
shaded and cool and had depths reminding 
him of a mountain lake; her words, too, were 
friendly, as if she recog- 
nized his loneliness and 
understood the depths 
of it—superficial words 
at first, superficial and 
fragrant as lilies floating 
on the clear, quiet tones 
of her voice. 

“Logan”—the name 
seemed to please her— 
“T will tell you some- 
time of a fiction which 
has grown up around 
you. It is interesting, 
I think, because it is su- 
pernaturaland unique.” 

Later in the evening 
she explained this fic- 
tion in detail, but now Jorgensen merely 
gathered that a man named Logan had been 
expected on the residency for several months. 

“‘T’ve been doing other things.”’ Jorgensen 
looked at his hands. They were large, gro- 
tesquely large in this streaky darkness, with 
huge wrist bones, and he continued to gaze 
at them as though he had tunneled his way 
through walls in order to get to this residency. 

A notion took hold of him. He imagined 
the woman was quietly moving away from 
him with imperceptible motion along the 
step upon which they were sitting; but when 
he glanced at her he realized that the only 
movement had been that of the shadows cast 
by the slowly swaying pines. 


E ASKED if she would tell him about 
the work at Black Mountain. 

“T’ll waken the resident engineer.’”? She 
indicated the dimly illumined window. “He 
can tell you much better than I.” 

“You cannot waken him,” said the man. 
He was sure Marsdon had taken some drug. 

Ellen was silent—an admission which 
caused Jorgensen to visualize the impotence 
of the man lying on the bed with his hand 
hanging limply within a few inches of the 
tracing on the floor. “What is it you wish 
to know?”’ she asked. 

“The length of the tunnel.” 

“With the approaches, it is a little more 
than a mile.” 

“And the bridge?”’ 

What he wanted to know was what had 
started the march of men into these moun- 
tains—the extent of the enterprise, its goal. 
And after a time Ellen Marsdon was telling 
him these things graphically, while sensa- 
tions, immoderate, vaporous, swept through 
the man. Her words awakened memories 
which had slumbered for years, and Jorgen- 
sen’s emotions were those of a blind Homer 
whose eyes have opened miraculously upon 
the epic of his own life. Of this the woman 
knew nothing. She was describing an eco- 
nomic struggle between railroads as if it 
were a drama upon a stage three hundred 
miles in length, with towns and rivers and 
mountain ranges as the setting and a domi- 
nant railroad system as the principal actor. 


HE first act of this living drama had to 

do with the building of a Chinese wall. 
It was exactly that—an invisible Chinese 
wall for the purpose of keeping competing 
railroads from entering a city to the south. 
“The bricks of the wall,” said Ellen, “were 
property rights, purchased by the principal 
actor; the mortar was legislation, also pur- 
chased by this railroad. And the city around 
which the wall was built is less than a hundred 
miles from this valley. Then—this was some 
years ago—the inhabitants awakened to find 
themselves hemmed in. Their freight rates 
were high, there was no competition, they 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Bigger and Better 
than Ever,320 Pages 
of NewYorksLatest 
and Best Styles~~ 
SendCOUPON for 
Your Copy TODAY! 
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0) \ 35B2001—This beautiful 
NV’ two-piece Tunic Dress from 


the new Bellas Hess Spring 
Catalog will delight the most 
particular woman with its 
striking color combination, 
\ rich embroidery, chic up-to- 
the-minute style, and slender 
becoming lines. Material isa 
lovely, soft, lustrous, durable 
quality of All Silk Crépe 
Satin. The separate tunic 
has full length front panel, 
collar and cuffs of contrast- 
ing color Silk Crépe, hand- 
somely embroidered with 
Silk floss and metallic 
thread. Silk tie sash at back. 
Seco Silk slip is finished with 
deep band of All Silk Crépe 
Satin and embroidered Silk 
Crépe all around bottom. 
Colors: Black-with-red 
trimming, black-with-blue, 
cocoa-with-tan or grey- 
with-blue. Sizes: For 
women, 32 to 46 bust; 
also for misses and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust. 
Give bust, waist and hip 
measure; also length from 
neck to bottom of hem at 
center back. State height 


waists $14, 98 


35B2000—Smartly illus- 
trating the vogue of the En- 
semble Costume is this charming 
two-piece model from the new 
Bellas Hess Spring Catalog, filled 
with the very latest New York 
styles. The chic, straight-line, 
three-quarter length coat is of 
fine quality, soft, smooth All- 
Wool Flannel, strikingly trimmed 
on collar, sleeves and pockets 
with novel contrasting color Silk 
braid embroidery. Fastens with 
handsome linked buttons. 
Separate one-piece frock is of 
soft, lustrous Silk, printed in 
stunning block design in colorsto {J 
harmonize with coat. Slim-line, 
beltless model, with becoming 
round neck and short Se, 






















sleeves. Either dress or coat can 
be worn separately, if desired. 
Colors: Arab (the new and popular 
shade between ashes of roses 
and brick), powder blue or tan. 
Sizes: Forwomen, 32to46bust; 
alsoformisses and small women, 
32 to 38 bust. Give bust, waist 
and hip measure; also length 
from neck to bottom of hem at 
center back. State height and 
weight. Priced astonishingly 
low for a costume 

of such style and $16.98 


quality. Postpaid 
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6B2002—This fetching new Peter Pan Hat ‘7 
has a modish, close fitting brim of All Over 
Silk Straw and a six-piece crown of heavy- 
ribbed Bengaline Silk, piped with Straw. 
Silk Grosgrain ribbon bow trims top of crown. 
Colors: Ashes of roses, fallow 

(new shade of tan), powder blue $3 98 
OP DIMOE, ¢ 00 cingk anciae Postpaid ° (Dap 
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ss’ BELLAS HESS & Co. 
New York NY. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a FREE Copy of your Spring 
and Summer Catalog No. 119 of New York’s Latest Styles. 
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Rugs of pure linen! 


So effective yet so inexpensive 


Colors of bright or soft beauty; 
remarkable wearing quality—yet 
costing so little! This is Klearflax 
—the only floor covering woven 
entirely of linen. 


Linen, you know, takes and holds 
color beautifully. That is why you 
find in Klearflax rare color beauty 
—rich solid tones in all the popular 
shades; handsome Pickwick color 
mixtures and heathers; stripes, 
small all-overs and handsome bor- 
dered effects. 

The Klearflax texture blends per- 
fectly with the choice of modern 
home decoration for a rough, home- 
spun finish in hangings, upholstery 
and all interior textiles. You can al- 
ways tell Klearflax by its smart 
look and feel—due to the virgin 
flax of which it is woven. 


In Klearflax you also find all the 
well known wearing quality of 
linen. It is woven into a thick, 
heavy, reversible body which may 
be turned for longer wear. It is 
mothproof and practically burn- 
proof. 

Rugs and carpets of Klearflax 
linen mean a new standard of 
cleanliness. For dirt does not 
become embedded in its compactly 


woven body but stays on the 
surface. With suction sweeping 
and occasional brushing to remove 
it, your floor covering is always 
bright and fresh and clean as new! 


Let us send you this 
interesting booklet 


“Choosing the Floor Covering for 
your Interior Scheme” is the name 
of a new booklet which shows in 
color all the Klearflax designs and 
colors and gives full information 
about this unique floor fabric. We 
will gladly send it free and tell you 
where you can see Klearflax. Just 
mail coupon. The Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; 
New York, Textile Building, 295 
Fifth Ave. 


Notice these Klearflax prices! 


In what other floor covering can 
you get such beauty and wear at 
these prices? Seamless rugs: 


EO ee 
SR ee Paar ee ee 38.00 
TE aie Mee Erie eee fe 26.00 
SE Se 16.50 
a om fg 45 vain 9.00 
a eee ea 5.00 


Seamless carpeting in above widths, any 
length, $4.10 a square yard. 


Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS ®&® CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





Carpets. 





The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota 
Please send me free your booklet of information about Klearflax Linen Rugs and 


L. H. J.—3-’25 
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discovered the reason, and attacked the 
wall. They made a great clamor; but they 
were too late, and the clamor subsided; and 
the first act ended when they turned away, 
hopelessly accepting the inevitable.” 

“T know the city you mean,” said Jorgen- 
sen. ‘A railroad built a wall around it.” 

Both became silent, Ellen with her imagi- 
native thoughts and he with vague memories 
stirring within him. When she spoke again 
her voice seemed not to disturb this silence, 
but to be a part of the night, as if the moon 
of the summer solstice should pause to tell a 
wayfarer the romance of the youngest planet. 

“The second act is quite tragic, absurdly 
brave, because,’”’ said the woman, ‘not ev- 
eryone accepted the inevitable. There was a 
man, he was young—so young he refused to 
accept the inevitable. He determined to 
build a competing railroad. I can’t give you 
the details, because I don’t know them; but 
he and his associates built a short-line road 
which started at a town seventy miles away 
and slowly worked through enormous difh- 
culties toward the city. The construction 
was cheap. I’ve ridden over his road—sharp 
curves, heavy grades, short tangents. There 
was very little money; but the engineering 
is still looked upon as a marvel. Anyway, 
the tortuous little road got within twenty 
miles of its goal. There it stopped at a small 
village outside the city’s limits. It had 
struck the wall. And that,” said Ellen Mars- 
don, “‘is the end of the second act. Do you 
see the drama?” 

“T know the town at which it stopped, 
eighteen miles from the city.”” Again Jorgen- 
sen became silent. 


T BLACK MOUNTAIN they were tak- 
ing part in what she described as the 
third act; and in order that he might under- 
stand this she told the man of the many 
things which had happened to the short-line 
road which had tried courageously to break 
the wall. “It went into the hands of receiv- 
ers, was purchased and repurchased so many 
times that no one could keep count. Then, 
almost four years ago we came into it in this 
way: They sent for him.” With a slight 
motion of her head Ellen indicated the win- 
dow at the side of the porch. 

“The second largest railroad system in 
this part of the country wanted a reconnais- 
sance made through these mountains, and 
they sent for him. They gave him a map 
with a line drawn upon it, but very little 
else to guide him; yet the line he ran was 
closely followed in the permanent location. 
He should have been put in charge of the 
construction work, but he was given only this 
residency. He should have been made chief 
engineer of construction,” she repeated 
quietly. 

Then she continued with hardly a per- 
ceptible pause: “‘Three years ago—not until 
then—the railroad which had hemmed in a 
city discovered that construction work was 
about to commence. Its most powerful rival 
had purchased right o’ way for more than 
two hundred miles and, also, had purchased 
the tortuous little road. The plan was ap- 
parent. Its rival had determined to connect 
its trunk line with the short-line road, 
straighten out this latter and use it to get 
within twenty miles of the zealously guarded 
city. From there it would hammer at the 
invisible wall until the wall crumbled. That 
is what we are doing here, taking a small 
part in one of the most dramatic railroad 
fights the country has known. It will end 
when the line through these mountains is 
finished. It will end—the final curtain will 
come down with the entry of the first train 
into the walled city.” 


LLEN again smiled at the gaunt man be- 
side her. ‘‘That’s the goal, the extent 
of the enterprise, and the thing which started 
the march of men into these mountains.” 
Jorgensen made no comment. His emo- 
tions, which had been vaporous, crystallized 
suddenly into a small sinister notion: If he 
remained on this residency Black Mountain 
would destroy him; it would destroy him at 
Shaft Number Two. The woman was study- 
ing him impassively. 
He met her gaze, and his low hollow voice 
asked, “What part am I to play?” 


Kingpin 


(Continued from Page 115) 


“A small part,” said Ellen. “At Black 
Mountain we are all playing small parts.” 
She smiled uncertainly. ‘It is quite humor- 
ous about your coming. Every time any- 
thing has gone wrong the engineers have 
blamed you for it.” 

“Blamed me?” 

“Yes.”” She nodded her head. “When 
you didn’t materialize, you became a mythi- 
cal pair of shoulders on which the blame for 
things was placed—a convenient fiction. 
They are always saying—of course, humor- 
ously: ‘That’s Logan’s fault. If he’d have 
been here that wouldn’t have happened.’ 
I’ve visualized you, telling myself, ‘Logan 
will have broad shoulders from having so 
many things crowded upon them; perhaps a 
little stooped. Also, he will be silent, yes, 
and gaunt with large hands.’” She laughed 
a little, looking at him. 





" HAT’S the part I’m to play,” asked 
Jorgensen, “a pair of shoulders on which 

blame can be laid?” 

“‘T’m afraid so,” said Ellen. 

He asked what position had been assigned 
him. 

“You’re to be—the levelman.”’ 

“‘T shall live here?” 

No. The engineers lived at the farmhouse. 

Jorgensen was thinking now of the maps, 
T square and slide rule the resident engineer 
had abandoned for a drug. Marsdon was 
impotent. ‘I should be here. There are 
things wrong in the tunnel.” 

She glanced at this gaunt specimen. Per- 
haps she was amused, perhaps a little ironi- 






























cal. “Do you think you can cure them if he 
cannot?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jorgensen. 

The amusement left Ellen’s voice, which 
showed the effect of a struggle between frank- 
ness and loyalty. Her words were loyal: 
‘“‘He has a very fine mind. If you are to 
work here, you will come to understand that 
his mind is exceptional. He should have 
been chief of construction for the whole line.” 

The repetition was pointed, and Jorgensen 
could not fathom the reason for it; but he 
perceived vaguely that here was the key to 
Marsdon’s decadence. He was silent, and 
after a moment he got a deeper glimpse into 
the moral destruction of the man. 

“Railroads,” said Ellen, ‘have a way of 
crushing men. Men are pawns to be used. 
If you’ve had experience with railroads, you 
will know this is true.” 

He wondered what was back of this in her 
thoughts. He asked her. 

“Wait just a minute, and I will tell you,” 
said the woman. ‘Look across there, at the 
horizon; that will help you to understand.” 


HE mist of the valley obscured the moun- 

tain. But the mist seemed to be a veil in 
the hands of a dark magician; the night wind 
played with it, tore it to shreds and swal- 
lowed it up. Again the Androsphinx stood 
out against the deep sky. 

*“Now—look at its contour.” 

“Tt is just a mountain,” said the man 
grimly. 

Yes, that was true, but men feared it. 
“They say it demands a toll. It is hard to 
keep men on the work.” 

“Ttis justa mountain,” repeated Jorgensen. 
“The engineers in charge are the ones who 
exact the toll.” 

“Tsn’t that rather a hideous thing to say: 

“Tt “is. true,” 

A hideous thing to contemplate, yes, be- 
cause it was true; the resident engineer was 
responsible for the lives of the men who 
worked in the tunnel. But Marsdon had 
tried to avoid the tunnel. His line had gone 
through this valley. It had been straight- 
ened and run under the mountain. 

“Now do you understand?” asked Ellen. 
“Tt was almost the only change they made. 
And they put him in charge of this very sec- 
tor. Railroads know how to crush a man.” 

“He fears it?” 

‘Everyone fears it.” 

Through the open window came the sound 
of a thick voice which grumbled inarticu- 
lately. Uncertainly Jorgensen caught the 
word “Ellen.” 
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(Continued on Page 117) 
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i'll tell him you are here.” And she went 
into the house. 

In the dark gallery of Jorgensen’s mind a 
picture had been hung upon the wall, a paint- 
ing of the white, nebulous form of a woman 
standing in the triple darkness of the night, 
a mountain’s shadow, and the shadows of 
encroaching pines. She was chained to a 
corpse. Ellen’s words had revealed Marsdon. 
He was cowed by some ominous thing which 
he dreaded, yet did not understand or wholly 
perceive; and she was chained to him by 
something of which Jorgensen had only a 
shadowlike understanding. The thing that 
held her was of another sphere than his own, 
a distinctly feminine sphere. Nor did he try 
to understand. He turned his thoughts 
toward the horizon in an attempt to solve 
another riddle, the enigma of Black Moun- 
tain, the riddle of all mountains which by 
their magnitude seem to dwarf the souls of 
the weak and stand forth as examples for the 
souls of the strong. He phrased it differently 
to himself: The weak they make weaker, the 
strong stronger. 


Wi TEN he looked up from these thoughts 

Ellen was standing in the doorway. She 
came to the steps. ‘‘The resident engineer 
will see you tomorrow, in the morning. You 
may stay here if you wish.” 

“You told him I am the man he was ex- 
pecting?”’ 

“Yes.” Ellen was now on the steps in 
front of Jorgensen, with the dim light from 
the hall on her face and shoulders. She 
seemed waist-deep in a clear, fragrant pool of 
shadows, fringed by the dark pines. Her 
eyes were solemn, studying his face. ‘‘Lo- 
gan, | want you to help me—to help him.” 

He answered directly, without the weak 
cruelty of euphemism. ‘‘No one can help 
him.’’ His work had been to drive a tunnel 
through a mountain. The mountain had 
conquered him. 

“That frightens me. But it is not true.” 
She continued to study the man’s shadowy 
face. “A railroad has tried to destroy him, 
but it isn’t going to do it.” 

“Railroads consider vast schemes,” said 
Jorgensen. 

“But they stoop to hideous things as well. 
They have crushed greater men than him. 
The man who planned this whole line was a 
great engineer. He was young and he had 
vision and courage. They feared him, and 
they destroyed him.” 

“How did they destroy him?” rumbled 
the man’s low, hollow voice. 

“{ don’t quite know. In his instance, 
through the courts; some hideous charge. He 
built the tortuous little road we are to con- 
nect with on the south. And they wanted to 
stop him. And they did stop him. But at the 
trial —and this is the thing that interests us at 
Black Mountain—he madea prophecy. With 
a pencil he made a mark on a map and said, 
‘A parallel line will run there. Some day it 
will break into this walled city.’ It was a 
prophecy, and it’s being fulfilled.” 

“ \ parallel line?’”’? echoed the man. 

“lt parallels the railroad that managed to 
put him in prison. You must have heard 
of ne”? 

don’t remember such a man,” said 
Jorgensen. 
V 


i GENSEN left Marsdon’s house that 
J iicht, retraced his footsteps past the 
larm) where the engineers were sleeping and 
Wal cd the residency from end to end. Dawn 
found him on the granite shoulders of Black 
Mountain. Freedom was his one possession, 
yet (he man had determined to jeopardize his 
Ireciom by remaining on this residency until 
the first train passed under Black Mountain. 
He told himself he would do whatever might 
be iccessary to assure Rosalee’s silence. 
_ lc started the precipitous descent. Dur- 
ing the night he had gazed upon the sweating 
Shoulders of black men, had glutted his 
Senses with forgotten tunnel odors and lis- 
tened to the noise of drills like the insistent 
roll of drums. These things had thrilled him, 
Sweeping him back into the years when he 
Was Jorgensen. Now he was only an effigy of 
is former self. 
He reached the south approach of the 


saan the embankment toward 


the river. It would take six months, possibly 
longer, he reckoned, before this fill could be 
finished, a year before steel could be laid 
under the mountain. Could Rosalee be per- 
suaded to keep silent that long? 

Inside the shanty of John Munsel the light 
was uncertain, but as Jorgensen peered 
through the window he could hear the breath- 
ing of the wizen blacksmith, a loud noise for 
so small a man. In the lower bunk the gray 
blanket was folded neatly. The girl Rosalee 
had slept on the floor. 


HE glanced up and, seeing him, made a 
gesture for silence and came out into the 
clear morning. ‘Why did you come back?” 
the girl asked sleepily. ‘You were going 
away for good.” 

But now, Jorgensen told her, he was going 
to stay. 

“Here?” 

““No.”’ He made a motion with his head. 
“Up there.”” He was going to work on the 
tunnel. 

“But you came back here. Why did you 
come back here?” 

Jorgensen’s low voice sounded in his 
throat. “I’ve come back to stay until the 
first train passes.” 

“That depends on me. Tell me something. 
Tell me how much longer you had to serve.” 

The girl repeated the question before he 
answered, ‘‘ Five years.” 

“Tf I never tell will you do as I say for 
five years?”’ she laughed. ‘Oh, Kingpin, 
we'll live—anywhere !”’ 

Jorgensen was silent. 

After a moment she asked: ‘‘Is a peniten- 
tiary better than I am?” 

“T’m a shell—empty.” 

“That isn’t true. You’re different from 
yesterday—different. You’ve seen somebody. 
I'll tell you her name.” 

“Tt isn’t a woman.” 

“What then?” 

‘*A tunnel, a mountain.” 

“A mountain!” 

He stood there irresolute; then, feeling the 
hopelessness of his situation, turned away. 


2s INGPIN!” Rosalee came running 

along the path and got in front of him. 
“T’ll never tell as long as I like you, never. 
Marsdon’s wife—listen, she’ll use you to save 
Marsdon, with his stubble of red beard and 
thick legs—him! When he isn’t gambling 
with the contractors, he’s spending their 
money. I know. She’ll use you. Do you 
think if she loved you and you were going 
to another woman = 

Jorgensen was not going to a woman. 

“What then?” 

“Work.” 

“Work! With you it’s Ellen Marsdon. 
Don’t fool yourself, Kingpin. You’ve seen 
her, and you’re going to stay. It’s her. Tell 
me, do you think she loves you?” 

“No,” said Jorgensen. 

‘She loves only herself,”’ declared the girl. 
“T know her sort—pale-moon sort. Some 
day—maybe after the first train passes—you 
and me, Kingpin.” 

Jorgensen repeated the phrase, “An empty 
shell, an empty shell, Rosalee.”’ 

She laughed. “‘ A woman’s inside the empty 
shell. I knew it soon as you came to the barge 
this morning, soon as I saw you. A woman’s 
inside of you. A pearl’s inside the oyster.” 
This idea amused her. She repeated it again 
and again, like a child, standing in front of 
him, laughing up into his hollow eyes. “ Pearl 
inside the oyster!” Then,as suddenly, she be- 
came solemn. “It hurts, too; don’t it, King- 
pin? It hurts here.” She put her hand to her 
throat. “I know. And here.” She put her 
hands to her breast. ‘“Andhere. Funny, love 
hurts most of all just below the wishbone. 
You can count on it, Kingpin, I’ll never tell.” 

Rosalee turned away quickly. Perhaps 
she was crying like a child; but also she was 
laughing—two things only a woman can do 
at one and the same time. 

Jorgensen walked slowly along the river 
bank toward the right of way. 

The day was Sunday. But at Black 
Mountain Sunday was like Monday, Tues- 
day or Wednesday, like every day of the 
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~where a scrub- « 
brush won’t reach 


Bath tub bright and . 
shiny—kitchen sink Ct 
spick and span— —" ] 
but what about the 

drains, where your scrub-brush wouldn’t reach? 


Drano will clean them out—give them a thorough 
scrubbing—purify them—sterilize them. 


Just pour in Drano—add water according to direc- 
tions on the can. Watch it bubble and boil—as it 
dissolves grease, hair, lint and soapy refuse. It’s a 
regular scrub-brush in powder form. Now flush out 
with water, and—swoosh—the drain is free-flowing, 
clean and sanitary. There’s nothing like Drano for 
opening clogged drains and keeping them open. 


Housewives everywhere use Drano regularly to 
prevent drain stoppages in bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry. Use it every week—save plumbing bills 
and the nuisance of slow-moving drains. 

And remember—Drano positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


If not at your grocery, drug or hardware store, 
send 25c for a full sized can. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Opens Drains 
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Barber shops and beauty shops use Drano 
to keep ins free-flowing—for Drano dis- 
solves hair and soapy waste. 

Restaurants, apartment houses, hotels and 
office buildings use Drano regularly to keep 
drains openand prevent expensive stoppages. 
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week; no different. Steam shovels drove 
their steel teeth into the sides of the tunnel 
approaches; walking bosses frowned down 
into the cuts upon the bending backs of 
laborers; tramcars drawn by mules with 
lean, muddy flanks jounced along the poorly 
laid tracks, derailing themselves now and 
again. 

At the commissary he found the resident 
engineer standing on the narrow porch. 
Jorgensen had seen this man through the 
eyes of the girl on the river and reflected in 
the shadowy mirror of Ellen Marsdon’s 
words; also he had gazed upon him through 
an open window, lying impotent under the 
spell of a drug; but more intimately Jorgen- 
sen knew Marsdon from the work in the 
tunnel. The unsafe timbering was a portrait 
of the engineer in charge; each pool of muddy 
water that should have been drained reflected 
his image; ill-laid tram tracks identified him 
as unmistakably as his signature, and a sink- 
ing shaft typified the man. 


N THIS morning, however, Marsdon had 

groomed himself. The red stubble had 
been shaven from his face, revealing pecul- 
iarly white flesh and a knotty jaw; mud had 
been scraped from his boots; the resident en- 
gineer was wearing a stiff white collar and 
was altogether affable. He addressed Jor- 
gensen as Logan, the name by which he was 
known thereafter at Black Mountain. 

“You were at the house last night. You’re 
the man.” He had recognized Jorgensen 
from Ellen’s description—“lean and hungry 
look.’”’ The resident engineer laughed. 

Jorgensen was silent. 

Well, this was Sunday, but there weren’t 
any churches on Black Mountain. Again he 
laughed. Then, in surprisingly few words he 
disposed of Jorgensen’s employment as level- 
man. “Today get yourself settled, orient 
yourself. Tomorrow Benson will show you 
over the residency.” 

This phase of their conversation was con- 
cluded by the resident engineer searching 
his pockets for a cigar. He chewed it slowly, 
and talked of himself without restraint. 
Jorgensen listened, but his gaze wandered 
across to the superstructure and engine house 
of Shaft Number One. 

“Tn a nutshell,” said Marsdon, ‘this resi- 
dency might seem a big thing to most people, 
but after locating two hundred and seventy 
miles of line it’s a trifle. Here’s the point: 
When I made the prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance I went 


Marsdon continued to talk of this and 
that; his words flowed rapidly; egotistic 
assertions crowded one upon another. 

“Logan,” he said, “‘give the contractors 
levels when they call for them. That’s all, 
That’s all my instructions. I maintain a 
policy of noninterference—noninterference, 
If the contractors drag the work, that’s their 
funeral; they’ll go bankrupt; their funeral, 
not mine.”” He fumbled with his white collar, 
The powerful stimulant he had used had lost 
its effect. Marsdon was impotent. 

“Today—today you get yourself oriented, 
Tomorrow fs 

“Tomorrow,” said Jorgensen thoughtfully, 
“T’ll check up the alignment of the tunnel.” 

That afternoon he tramped through the 
mountains—mountains on the peaks of 
which a man could stand exultant, valleys 
where a man could think uninterrupted 
thoughts. The weak they make weaker, the 
strong stronger. The valley to the north of 
the Androsphinx was filled with mist, hazy 
and blue, and Jorgensen thought of the 
woman living there. In the night beneath 
the pines her voice had been clear water fall- 
ing a little distance into his parched being; 
she had been only faintly visible, like the 
nebulous light of the moon—nothing he could 
lay hold of with his hands and examine. 








TANDING here he pondered these things, 
thinking of the two, not as women, but as 
instruments of an enigmatic mountain. One 
lured the flesh, the other lured the spirit, 
while the mountain itself seemed to threaten 
him physically. But this was a notion that 
no logic could sustain. And presently he 
wandered on slowly. : 
Night. A cliff rises up and up above him, 
a wall of slate which he examines by the pale 


light of the stars and now and again in the 
ruddy glow of a match, as if in these moun 
tains he had come upon a trace of valuable 
minerals. Across his shoulder is a flour sack 


tied toa stick. He opens the sack and takes 
out bread and dried meat from the commis- 
sary and builds a fire. Beyond the firelight 
darkness blots out the river to the south and 
the valley to the north. Rosalee, a child, 
yet persuasively a woman. Ellen—but he 
will think of other matters. Back in the 
years there had been a creed, a faith, which 
he now tries to recall. Was it something 
about freedom? No. He would exchange 
freedom for faith. Faith in what? 

He leans back against 
the cliff and looks up at 





around Black Mountain, 
and after you’ve been here 
a while you'll understand 
the reason.” 

Jorgensen heard his own 
voice asking, “ Wasn’t a line 
located through these moun- 
tains nine or ten years ago?” 


- OU’VE got hold of a 

half truth.” The res- 
ident engineer spat at the 
sunlight on the commissary 
steps. “I located this line 
five years ago. That’s the 
whole matter in a nutshell. 
Here’s the point’’—he 
chewed the cigar. ‘‘It 
should not have gone 
under this mountain. 
For one thing, there’s 
the extra cost; for an- 
other, there’s the delay.” 
And he went into tech- 
nical details. 

Jorgensen glanced 
across at the shaft. A 
carload of muck had 
come to the surface. Two negroes indiffer- 
ently pushed the car off the cage and stood 
there idly talking. 

“The delay,” continued Marsdon, ‘‘is 
going to make the whole line inoperative for 
twelve months.”” He had warned them, but 
they had known better than he. Very well. 
All the grading, both to the north and to the 
south, would be finished, between the two— 
Black Mountain, unfinished. 

“How long will it take to finish the tun- 
nel?” asked Jorgensen. 

“Two years.” 























the procession of suns and 
planets moving with im- 
perceptible motion. He 
thinks of Nature, telling 
himself one may feel humil- 
ity and be not ashamed. 
He thinks of the compara- 
tive insignificance of man. 
Yet man isaconqueror. He 
either conquers or else is 
conquered—from within or 
from without. Some such 
thought sounds within him, 
something which had _be- 
longed to him in the days 
when he was Jorgensen. 
Now it has come ack 
through the years. This is 
the creed—faith in himself. 
He can conquer all thinus if 
he will but lay hold with 
his hands and his brain. 
And as he renews this {ith 
his mind becomes as un- 
troubled as infinite space. 
He closes his eyes and be- 
comes an indistinguishable part of the sleep- 
ing mountain. On the following day, carly 
in September, Jorgensen laid hold of Black 
Mountain. He had first laid hold of himself. 


VI 


T WAS during this month that a new 

chantey was heard in the tunnel. Down in 
the heading north of Shaft Number One a 
negro foreman, Jef Brown, suddenly boomed 
out to his gang of muckers: 





“ Muckiwn’ carsis runnin’ on er time skedjule— 
Shovel—shovel!”’ 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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‘““House-cleaning has no terrors for 
me any more. It used to bea hectic sea- 
son—my maid generally left as soon as 
the subject was mentioned. But since 
we waxed our floors the annual house- 
cleaning isn’t anything to dread—in 
fact, the family scarcely knows it is 
going on. 

“You see, we don’t have floor refinish- 
ing to do any more. When we had the 
floors waxed our painter told us if we 
would keep them waxed that no re 
finishing would ever be necessary. And 
he suggested that I get one of those 
Johnson Floor Polishing Outfits—so I 


SERVICE | 
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It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed 
floors and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 


1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax..... 
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1 Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush........ 3.50 
1 Johnson’s Book on Home Beautifying 


A Saving of $1.65! 
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This New Easy Liguid Wa 


did. Every week or two we just re-wax 
the doorways, corridors and the foot of 
the stairs—and they never show the 
least bit of wear. 

“It isn’t any trouble—it doesn’t add 
half-an-hour to the regular weekly 
cleaning. And think of the time and 
money and fuss it saves every Spring. 
Then all through the year I have the 
satisfaction of beautifully kept floors, 
which make a wonderful background 
for my rugs and furnishings. 

“The maid doesn’t mind waxing the 
floors in the least—in fact, I often do it 
myself. With the Johnson Floor Polish- 


So& Floor’ Polishing Outfit for $522 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware 
and paint stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit, 
write us for the name of the nearest dealer who can. If you 
already have a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and the Book for $3.50—a saving of 
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Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25c Book on Home 
Beautifying at your best Paint or Hardware Store. Or, mail 
us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 
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(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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ing Outfit there’s no stooping—and you 
don’t have to touch your hands to any- 
thing except the handle of the Wax 
Mop and Weighted Brush. It only 
takes a few minutes and is as easy as 
running a carpet sweeper. 

“We polish all of our furniture and 
woodwork with Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
too. And we use it for cleaning white 
enamel—for polishing linoleum—and 
even on the car! In 
fact, I just could 
not keep house 
without Johnson’s 
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fhe words were seemingly meaningless. 
(+ the twentieth of the month the resident 

ineer sent to the contractors detailed fig- 

; showing the number of hours wasted dur- 

two weeks in putting derailed cars back 
o: the poorly laid tracks. The tracks were 

iightened. And Marsdon followed this 
vith an obligatory request that the cages at 
Shaft Number One and all cars going in and 
out the tunnel be run at regular intervals. 
The contractors swore. The walking bosses 
did the talking: What was the idea in run- 
ning half-loaded cars out of the tunnel? 
What was the idea in running empty cages 
up and down the shaft? But before the 
month was out the cars were loaded on time, 
the cages were no longer empty, and in all 
the headings could he heard the new chantey 
which had come to Black Mountain. 

Earlier in this month the resident engineer 
summarily suspended work on the uncom- 
pleted shaft. This surprised no one. The 
lining was sinking. But shortly he made 
changes in the assignments of his subordi- 
nates, and this caused considerable comment. 

“When the Old Man checked the align- 
ment,’ said the walking bosses, ‘‘he found 
something that scared him bad. If we’d 
kept on boring, the headings wouldn’t never 
come together. There’d been two or three 
tunnels, like mole runs under the mountain.” 


IENSON, assistant resident engineer, was 
put in charge at the river crossing; Smith, 
who had been looking after things at the 
river, was instructed to inspect masonry at 
the portals; and full responsibility for the 
tunnel was taken over by Marsdon himself. 
At the end of the month, assisted by his 
shadowy levelman, the resident engineer 
trudged from one end of the residency to the 
other, back and forth, making classifications 
nd taking measurements of the monthly 
progress. Thereafter for several days he was 
n by no one. In the evening of the second 
day the man they called Logan appeared at 
the farm where the engineers lived. The 
estimates for the month had been finished 
and were to be checked and returned by 
noon of the following day. 

“Tt can’t be done.” 

‘What’s got into the Old Man?” 

Benson, Smith, and Allen worked all night. 
\t five in the morning Benson asked Smith 
if he was asleep. 

“YVes.’’ But he could do these things in 
his sleep. ‘‘Where are we?” 

‘Figuring the big cut, north approach.” 

rhree hours later the estimates had been 
checked, but the figures differed materially 
from Marsdon’s. 

‘He’s wrong. Send them back to him.” 

‘He’s wrong,” agreed Benson. ‘“ But we 
go! to find his error.’ 

\t eleven that morning the little transit- 
man began to pull off his boots. 

‘You got to stick until we’ve finished,” 
erowled the usually good-humored Benson. 
We’re finished,” declared the transitman. 
e forgot to subtract the ten per cent with- 
‘(each month from the contractors.” 


\, FARSDON’S figures that month checked 
i+ 1 to the yard, and for the first time since 
‘had commenced at Black Mountain the 
c>'.mates reached engineering headquarters 
or time. Carmichael, chief of construction, 
c mmended the resident engineer. 
iy day. Sunday is like Monday, Tuesday, 
0’ Wednesday; but pay day is different. 
m shovels are deserted, air drills are 
¢, picks and limber handle sledges stand 
«In stacks. This is a holiday. Pay day. 
t the opposite end of the mountain, be- 
ls the rapids, are the shacks of Hellhole, 
«1\ on this day these shacks overflow with 
© men—masons, carpenters, stationary 


Ch.meers, timekeepers, walking bosses, sub- 
contractors. The little blacksmith, Dollar 
Jon Munsel, is to be found here. He works 


n it pleases him,which is seldom; yet he 
ha money. 

\larsdon is beneath the willow tree which 
overhangs John Munsel’s shanty. During 
the past month the resident engineer has 
loitered infrequently on the narrow porch of 
the commissary, has not been seen at Hell- 
hole, and has talked to the girl Rosalee only 
alter dusk. But this is pay day, to be spent 


by each human being at Black Mountain 
according to his desires. . 

Jorgensen with a field notebook and a 
hand level is wandering through the hills to 
the west. 

October. It was during the early part of 
this month that the resident engineer, having 
escaped from his shadowy levelman, put his 
head together with Benson’s and devised a 
truss to hold the sinking lining of Shaft Num- 
ber Two. They figured the stress and strain, 
and later a crude structure was built on the 
east side of the hole. Steel rods were swung 
down and fastened into the heavy timbers of 
the lining. Work was again started. 

That evening when Jorgensen came along 
the road toward the house that cringed back 
among the pine, Marsdon and Ellen, Benson 
and Smith were talking with animation; but 
when the man turned into the grove, they 
became suddenly silent. 


LLEN was sitting on the steps. She said 

“Good evening,” and moved to let him 
pass. Benson also spoke. They waited until 
the door had closed and the yellow lamplight 
streamed down through the pines from his 
window. Smith was the first to break this 
silence. He asked, “‘How long you going to 
let that man Logan stay here?” 

“T have to have somebody to get about 
the residency. He’s useful,’ declared the 
resident engineer. 

When Marsdon had gone into the house 
Ellen withdrew her eyes from the dark hori- 
zon. “ Logan is a pair of shoulders.” 

“What you mean, Ellen?”’ Benson was 
smoking a commissary cigar. 

“We used to say when anything went 
wrong, ‘That’s Logan’s fault.’ That was be- 
fore he came, and we always laughed. Now 
we still say it, but we don’t laugh.” 

“Things don’t go wrong.”” Benson puffed 
contentedly. “Things are going great.” 

“There was a cave-in last week,” she 
reminded him. 

“Well, wasn’t that his fault?’”? Smith’s 
voice came sharply out of the deep shadows 
of the porch. “The Old Man gave orders 
about timbering, and Logan forgot to tell 
Healy. It was Logan’s fault.” 

“Ves.”’ Ellen nodded her head slowly. 

“Let’s forget him,” laughed Benson. 

But they could not quite forget him. The 
light from his window shone steadily down 
through the pines. 


HEN Ellen was alone on the porch Jor- 

gensen would pause here and they 
would talk in low voices; and when Benson 
would meet him on the works he spoke to the 
man and sometimes asked about the tunnel; 
Smith usually nodded his head curtly in 
passing; but the contractors treated the 
man with studied politeness. He brought 
them orders from the resident engineer, gave 
the orders and disappeared; he had become 
known as ‘“‘ Marsdon’s Shadow,” his shadow, 
his messenger, and something else—no one 
could quite make out what. In the minds of 
the tunnel negroes a supernatural notion had 
taken shape: This white man knew what 
Black Mountain was going to do before it 
did it. He could read its mind. 

On the other hand, the girl Rosalee laughed 
when she passed him on her way to the com- 
missary. Sometimes she would say to the 
clipped-wing crow on her shoulder “‘T could 
tell something if I had a mind to.”” And she 
would say this loud enough for Jorgensen to 
hear. But she never spoke to him. 

The tunnel profile tacked up on the com- 
missary porch showed at the end of October 
that three of the four tunnel headings had 
made more progress than during any pre- 
vious month. 

November. Patches of snow are here and 
there in the hills; the trees stand out like 
bristles; Black Mountain is brooding. Per- 
haps it feels the pain an oak might feel with 
a borer slowly working toward its heart; 
possibly it is deciding upon the means of 
crushing its pygmy tormentors. 

Jorgensen on this night made his way 
slowly along the river toward the barge of 
John Munsel. A red glow through the wil- 
lows cast a wavering crimson shadow on the 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Lavender Soap 


YARDLEY’S LAVENDER SOAP 
has the same charm for the wo- 
man of to-day, as it held for the 
famous beauties of the XVIII 
century. Exquisitely pure, the 
soft mellow lather refines the 
skin and preserves the beauty 
of its tint and texture. 


Luxuriously perfumed with the 
delightful fragrance of English 
lavender blossoms, it gives to 
the user a note of refinement. 
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Water, $1., $1.75; Face Powder, 
85c; Compact, $1., $1.50; Talc, 
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the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1.50. 
Obtainable at all good stores. 
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New York, N. Y. 
Canada: 184 Bay Street, Toronto 
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eSuim as a siren—charmingly poised, <Aysteria fits perfeétly—pliably. It’s 


as comfortable as a negligee—well-made 
as an imported gown. 


gowned and groomed to perfeétion — 
this woman greets the years with trou- 
badour grace. Wear a cAlysteria a few hours every 
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happier—with a cAlysteria ‘Rebber 
‘Reducing Corset. 

Slip into its silken-comfort yourself. 
Wear it during your ative hours—at 
work or play. Its gentle, flexing mas- 
sage reduces naturally —unnoticed and 
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Kingpin 
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sluggish water. The hour was early evening 
and he found Rosalee alone. 

“Come in,” she called; and when he 
paused in the doorway she added, ‘‘Come 
all the way in, Kingpin.” 

The man was stooping beneath the lintel, 
gazing across at the girl. The dull light from 
the lantern fell upon her hair and shoulders. 
She was standing by the workbench near the 
barrel-stave cage of her pet, whose diabolical 
eyes peered at the man. The girl’s body was 
draped in red shadows. 

“You're not afraid to come in? You follow 
Marsdon every place,’”’ she laughed, “and 
he’s here all the time. But,’’ she added em- 
phatically, ““he never got inside that door. 
You don’t believe it?” 

Jorgensen had stopped on his way to the 
mountain for only a moment. He wanted to 
let her know the tunnel was progressing as 
well as might be expected, perhaps a little 
better. Seven months, eight at the outside, 
and it would be finished. And another 
thing, John was needed at the river crossing. 
Would she see that he started work to 
morrow? 


ra OU didn’t come to tell me that. But I 

know what you mean.” She turned 
away from the man, put her finger through 
the bars of the cage and scratched the sleek 
black head of the crow. ‘‘We know what he 


means. John isn’t working, but he’s got 
money.” Her voice quavered; then sud- 


denly she wheeled around in a fury. “It 
isn’t your money, is it? You want to get 
something on Marsdon. 
That’s why you came 
here.’’ The girl was 
choked with anger. She 
swept the workbench 
with her hand, blindly 
groping for some tool 
to use as a weapon. Her 
hand turned over Dollar 
John’s pot of silver, and 
she laughed hysterically. 
“He didn’t get money 
from that. He don’t 
make dollars any more. 
He gets them from Mars- 
don. There!” She stood 
in front of the man, 
trembling like a boy, 
with her fists clenched 
on her slim hips. “‘ Now 
you’ve got what you 
came for.” 

“No,” said Jorgensen 
quietly. ‘“‘They need 
John at the river cross- 
ing. Tell him to start 
work tomorrow.” 

‘“‘Kingpin,”’—her eyes 
were still blazing as she 
gazed up at him, but her 
fists were no longer clenched—“ why don’t 
you ever come to see me? Why don’t you 
ever talk to me? I kept you here; I gave up 
my bunk for you to sleep in; I cooked for 
you; and you’ve never come back, not once.” 

“T’m working.” 


a ORKING! You see Ellen Marsdon 

every day. Every night in your life 
you talk to her. Working! All you do is to 
follow Marsdon around and run errands for 
him. He tells me everything. You know 
what Marsdon says?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” rumbled Jorgensen. 

“He says you’re a pair of long legs,”’ per- 
sisted the girl. ‘‘And Smithy says you don’t 
know a level from a transit. And Allen says 
a slide in the tunnel will get you some day, 
and the sooner the better.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“No. But I could tell them something if 
I had a mind to.” 

“That’s the only thing that matters— 
that you don’t tell them anything,” Jorgen- 
sen insisted. 

“Look at me, Kingpin. Do you know 
what I could tell them?” asked the girl per- 
suasively. ‘‘That where you came from 
everybody did what you said without you 
saying anything. And here—I know—in 
the tunnel, and at the river crossing, they 
are doing what you say without you saying 
anything. Kingpin, listen.” He felt the 


’ 





weight of her arms on his shoulders. ‘ Lister 
Do you hear something?” 

“Yes,” said Jorgensen. 

“What is it?” 

“The voice of Black Mountain. It’s say 
ing you are its instrument, Rosalee, its 
lure—the lure of the flesh.” 

“No. It isn’t the voice of the mountain 
You’ve made a mistake, Kingpin. Listen! 
It’s my heart. It’s saying, ‘I wanted you to 
come here—just once—to talk to me!’” And 
she whispered, “‘ You can go now. Don’t be 
afraid, Kingpin. I won’t ever tell them— 
anything.” 

Jorgensen toiled up the hairy chest of the 
Androsphinx with head bowed in thought. 








ELECTING a path, he could see pres- 

ently the two lights in the valley to the 
north, dimly visible through the bare trees 
The first was at Widow Thompson’s farm 
and when he passed, the widow was milking 
her cow in the stable. 

Laughter came from the wing occupied by 
the engineers. Carmichael, chief engineer of 
construction, was on the residency this night; 
and Marsdon was also in there, and Benson 
and Smith and the rodmen. He could hear 
their voices and see the hazy smoke of their 
pipes. For a moment he gazed at the win 
dow, then, turning away, followed the road. 

The second light came from his own win- 
dow and this caused the man to wonder; but 
as he turned into the pine grove Ellen Mars- 
don came out on the porch, and Jorgensen’s 
mind was at once occupied by the woman 

A sheer white shawl 
was around her shoul 
ders while her throat 
was bare, as if her flesh 
were crystal, impervious 
to the chill of the night 
In the darkness of the 
overhanging roof sh« 
seemed faintly lumi- 
nous—not from within, 
as the sun with flaming 
fire, but from without as 
a mirror, a crystal, the 
moon. He stood at the 
bottom of the steps. 
looking up at her and 
answering her questions 
in monosyllables while 
dim tapestried phrases 
passed through his mind. 


ES, he had been in 
the mountains—to 
the west. 

“Two days and two 
nights,’’ said Ellen. 
“That’sa long time. I’m 
beginning to believe 
you’ve found a quarry 
of opals or amethysts.” 

But Jorgensen’s tongue had neither humor 
nor poetry. ‘I’ve found coal.” 

“Coal.” She repeated the word without 
emphasis, seemed to revolve it in her mind, 
then reject it as a substance too material to 
lure the imagination. ‘ Last night,” she said, 
“this valley was particularly lonely.” 

““Weren’t the engineers here?” 

“Yes.”” She nodded her head. ‘And 
like Benson—he’s always good-humored; } 
matter what you say or do, it doesn’t disturb 
him—like a pin cushion. And little Smith, 
he’s amusing. Their talk makes me think 0 
children skipping rope at the foot of a vo!l- 
cano. But last night I couldn’t be amus: 
I kept thinking the thoughts I told you lon: 
ago. Do you remember—that this is ‘ 
drama?’ She wished life were proof agains 
the mistakes of the actors. It would be 
much easier. “Life,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘is never 
that way, do you think?” 

“No,” said Jorgensen. “ Never.” 

“if only the world had a stage manager 
w: new his business.” 

“It has,” said the man. 

She laughed quietly. He was sitting at her 
side, and both were looking across the valley. 

“Do you believe in such things—the 
Creator?” 

“Weare all creators. Ellen.” He rumbled 
her name in his throat. ‘ Your skill—we’re 


—_ 
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most famous hotel in the old South 


Antoine, the French chef from New Orleans, 
was almost in tears. A puzzled frown had ap- 
peared on the brow of Mr. Black, the manager. 
Complaints had come from the dining-room 
—actual complaints from patrons of long 
standing. Such an event was unheard of! 
Back in those days, when our grandmothers 
were wearing bustles, the fame of the Max- 
well House was already established. In the 
city of Nashville, in the state of Tennessee, 
throughout the old South, the “land of good 
living,’ it was celebrated for its delicious food. 
And now the reputation of this fine old 
hotel was at stake! Criticism had been aimed 
at the one thing nearest Antoine’s heart— 
at the coffee he prepared for his guests. 
What was wrong? What was the explana- 
tion? Mr. Black was waiting for an answer. 


A reply that has made history 


“Ze ozer coffee you bought was better,” was 
what Antoine replied 
to Mr. Black. 

And with these 
>); seven words Mr. Black 
began to see light. 

“Zis ozer coffee—ze 
new kind we use for a 








week,” continued Antoine, “it was, oh! spe- 
cially good. And now we are back to ze old 
again—zat is all. Ze guests notice ze differ- 
ent, and zey complain.” 

The “new” kind of coffee—the particular 
blend of fine coffees, wonderfully rich and 


mellow, which he had agreed to try! Of 
course! Mr. Black understood—and acted 
promptly. From that day on this one blend 
of coffee which the guests had liked so well 
was always served at the Maxwell House. 
Presidents, statesmen, distinguished men 
and women who came to enjoy the hospitality 
cf this old southern hotel, praised its coffee 
and remembered it in their homes in distant 
cities. The fame of the Maxwell House and 
of its coffee spread through the whole country. 


First in the South, then in the North and 
West, those who most appreciate the best 
things of life have heard of Maxwell House 
Coffee and have tried it. Today it is the largest 
selling high grade coffee in the United States. 


And today your own family can enjoy the 
same rare flavor and rich aroma that roused 
the enthusiasm of the old South years ago. 
Maxwell House Coffee, in sealed tins, is now 
on sale in all better grocery stores. Don’t wait 
longer before trying it. Ask your grocer for one 
of the blue tins of Maxwell House Coffee. 


Cueek-NEAL CorreeE CoMPpANY 
Nashville Richmond 


Houston 


New York 
Also Maxwell House Tea 


Jacksonville 
Los Angeles 


MaxweELLt House CoF FEE 


ToDAyY—Amencas largest selling, 


“Good to 
the last drop” 
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Is Fleur D’Orient the 
You Seek? 


Fragrance 


A new, bewitching fragrance, delicate 
as a breath from fairyland, but possessing a never- 
to-be-forgotten identity —this is Fleur D’Orient. 


Best of all—a ZANOL product, and 


to women who seek individuality, that means 
everything. 


For ZANOL Products are not sold in 
stores. They can only be secured direct from the 
ZANOL Laboratories through trained Repre- 
sentatives, who call at your home and give you 
personal service. 


When a ZANOL Representative calls 
on you, look over the large selection of exquisite 
toilet preparations which he has to offer. You 
will be delighted with ZANOL quality, ZANOL 
individuality, and ZANOL economy. You will 
likewise appreciate the convenience of buying 


under the ZANOL Plan—a plan that enables 
you to do your shopping in the comfort of your 
home without the trouble of going to stores or 
even telephoning. 


As an introduction to new friends, we 
have prepared a tiny vial of Fleur D’Orient 
Perfume which we will send you on receipt of 
ten cents, to help defray mailing costs. We will 
include a copy of our interesting booklet describ- 
ing ZANOL Products and the ZANOL Service 
Plan. Just use the coupon below. 


We make this offer because we want 
you to know the superior merits of ZANOL 
Products and the wonderful convenience offered 
in ZANOL Service—a service that brings you 
products of supreme quality at prices that repre- 
sent real economy. 





A Splendid Opportunity to Earn Money 


The growth of our business necessitates the immediate appointment of an additional number of ZANOL 
Representatives. We offer you pleasant; dignified occupation paying a very satisfactory income. No 
experience or capital required. Work whole or part time. Check the coupon for complete details. 
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working with a blunt tool. You’re doing a 
big thing.” 

“No. Please don’t. You’re pitying me. 
I don’t want that, or deserve it either. There 
was a time when things seemed hideous, too 
hideous to bear. That’s past. Now it all in- 
terests me—a fascinating game. I feel I’m 
playing a part and watching the others play 
their parts. We’re acting a drama written 
long, long ago. It’s been kept for ages in a 
pigeonhole.” 

““Who wrote it?” asked Jorgensen. 

Again she laughed quietly. ‘You make it 
seem illogical not to believe in God.” 

Tonight there was no similitude between 
this woman and the cold winter moon. She 
was like the moon of the early summer. 
“Logan, you’re creating things, yet I do 
not believe you’re a god. Gods are jealous, 
aren’t they? And you? Tell me, are you ever 
jealous—of anyone or anything?” 

“Yes, of the strength of Black Mountain, 
of that.” 

She glanced at his hands hanging limply 
between his knees. “I don’t think you quite 
know your strength.” 

And for a time both were silent. 

The man was thinking not of his strength, 
but, in comparison with the mountain, of his 
immeasurable weakness. The faint fragrance 
of this woman permeated his senses. He was 
sitting near her; he could feel rather than 
hear her breathe; in the silent night it was 
like listening for the breathing of a chrysalis. 

Ellen broke this silence. “You came by 
the river tonight? Tell me about the work.” 

“The pier in midstream is above the coffer- 
dam,” said Jorgensen. Also, he told her the 
excavation for the abutment on the south 
bank was finished. And she grasped the 
meaning of these things. Winter with its ice 
and deep frost might come, but it could do no 
damage now. Her understanding, thought 
Jorgensen, is quicker than Marsdon’s. 

“What of the tunnel?” she asked. 

The progress in each heading was greater 
than last month. 

Then Ellen Marsdon asked if there was 
anything else to tell the resident engineer. 


“Yes,” said Jorgensen. “Tell him again to 
stop work on Shaft Number Two.” 

“But—isn’t the truss holding?” 

“The suspension rods are cold.” 

She did not understand what he meant 

‘All things,” said the man, “animate and 
inanimate, tighten themselves to combat 
the cold.” 

“What a notion!” 

“Tt isn’t a notion.” He was trying to make 
clear one of the marvels of Nature. “It’s the 
law of contraction and expansion. The rods 
are beginning to contract. They can’t hold.” 

The woman revolved this in her mind. 
“How far have they got down with the 
shaft?” 

He gave her the exact measurement. 

“Tsn’t that nearly down to grade?” 

“Two days ago they were within fifty- 
eight feet of grade.” . 

“Then he’ll never consent; never. This is 
his pet project, his and Benson’s. He’ll never 
stop the work.” 

“He must.”” And Jorgensen explained the 
necessity in detail. 

Presently he arose. There was work to be 
done in his room. 

Ellen remained seated, looking across the 
valley. “Tonight you’re tired. Why don’t 
you sit here a while and rest?” : 

Her voice was unusually lovely; and emo- 
tions like ragged birds of plumage swooped 
through the man’s cavernous being. 

Ellen looked up at him, standing silently 
there. “Tell me how it feels to be as strong 
as a mountain.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then what were you thinking?’ 

“Of you,” said the man. 

“Yes? What?” 

“That you’re an intangible being.” 


> 


She laughed quietly. ‘No, I’m a woman. 
And you?” 
“An effigy,” said Jorgensen. ‘Ellen, I’m 


an effigy, nothing more.” 
There was work to be done. 
his room. 


He went to 
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Why Girls Leave Rome 


Continued from Page 13 
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He shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, that 
place. Well, I guess you can learn.” He got 
up. “I think I'll take a look around.” 

“Stella,” said Aunt Cornelia, “how can 
you?” 

“How can I what?” 

“Why, talk to him.” 

“Well, why not? He’s harmless.” 

“Hush, he might hear you.” 

“Let him. He’ll hear worse.” 


TELLA followed her Barbarian over the 

villa. He pointed to the tipsy columns of 

the peristyle. “Lot of repairing needed 

around here. I guess you Romans aren’t 

much on keeping things in order. I don’t 

believe I’d care to live this way. Still, when 
you get things cleaned up a little ¥ 

Stella had a premonition that this blond 
boy of hers was a bit of a slave driver. Just 
as well he should know her stand now. 
“Don’t forget,” she said, “I’m a Roman 
lady.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to write home about,” 
said the Barbarian. “Come on, I’ll help you 
get supper tonight. I guess you’re kind of 
dumb at that sort of thing. But pretty soon 
I'll have you doing it like a streak.”” He was 
boomingly enthusiastic. 

“Any day,” said Stella; but she said it 
very softly and so the fellow couldn’t hear. 

Supper passed off rather decently on the 
whole. The Barbarian succeeded in making 
a coarse but entirely eatable porridge, and 
for dessert they had three tender melons the 
Barbarian found in the forsaken garden. 

“Pretty puny,” he said; “but what can 
you expect with the weeds a foot high?” He 
took a large bite and chewed it with noisy 
thoroughness. “Kinda sweet, though,” he 
said. 





Stella looked away. His table manners 
made her homesick. 

“‘Don’t be so dainty,” he admonished her. 
“You haven’t et enough to keep a bird alive.” 

Stella could have screamed at him. But 
she didn’t. Instead she looked the other 
way and pretended she didn’t hear. 

After supper the fellow took the plates 
down to the spring and washed them. It 
was twilight when he came back. In the 
weeds that crowded up around the marble 
pavement of the terrace, cicadas chirruped. 
A twilight haze hung over the olive groves; 
the night wind fingered the grasses, and the 
first star came out. Stella caught her breath. 


Back in Rome the streets would be crowded 
with people—litter boys swinging lanicrns, 
the flash of torches upon helmets, music, 
dancing girls with gold chains around their 
necks, laughter, handsome officers, a ! lack 
slave with a monkey on his shoulder. (’h, it 
was exciting back there! Life was goiny on. 
Here there was nothing but the song o: the 
cicada and the night wind. 

“Oh!” Stella drewina shuddering breath. 


HE Barbarian stopped beside her. his 
arms full of dishes. ‘Nice night,’ he 
said affably. ‘‘ Pretty too.” 

Stella turned upon him. 

“What’s the matter?” Her face startled 
him. She looked very angry. 

Suddenly she gulped; it sounded like 4 
sob. “I hate here,” she gasped out. ‘Then 
she ran, raging that she was behaving in 80 
undignified and un-Roman a fashion. 

The next morning Stella slept very late: 
It was remarkable how well she could sleep 
in the country. Finally Aunt Cornelia woke 
her. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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If all women walked on the 
tip of their toes, the sale of 
Phoenix hosiery would in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. 
The sheer beauty and tena- 
cious elegance of this exqui- 
site product could scarcely 
be enhanced, but we have 
added the new twr-tor, by 
which the point of greatest 
wear has been skillfully, and 
quite invisibly, strengthened 
to the utmost. A sturdy 
point! This means longer 
mileage for the tip of the toe. 
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Belflor Inlaid "a 
‘Pattern No. : 








2047/5 


‘Belflor Inlaid 
attern No. 


7149/3 


, : : Belflor Inlaid 
This Three Thistle trade mark is on the 
back of every yard of —— _ , 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marble- 
‘f ized patterneffects of rare beauty. Made 
in light and heavy weights. 
Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 
Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
g mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 
Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
Y effect. 
Graniteand MoresqueInlaids—popularall- 
over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 


a that the inlaid pat- 

> terns are permanent, 

S the colors go throug. 
to the burlap back. 








Ph yi ‘ : lflor Inlaid 
Battleship Linoleum—heavyweight plain Be 
linoleum— made to meet U. S. Gov't meee 1 


specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. | 

Printed Linoleum—beautiful designs 

rinted in oil paint on genuine lino- 

eum. Has a tough, glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. r 

Pro-Lino—attractive patterns printed on 

a felt base. 


AA 


—_— 





NAIRN 


Inlaid ‘Pattern 
No. 7103/5 
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he vogue of colorful ‘floors 


VERY time you lay a vivid Chinese 

or Oriental rug on your hard neutral- 
tinted wood floor, you're recognizing the 
importance of color in floors. 


Now decorators are going farther— 
choosing a floor that is itself distinctive 
and colorful, a floor such as Nairn Inlaid 
Linoleum, and making it the foundation 
of the entire room scheme. 


Quaint Dutch tiles, block patterns, moiré 
effects—there’s a beautiful Nairn pattern 
for any period of furniture or interior that 
will add the modern touch of color and 
distinction to your floors. 


Loveliest of all is the new_Belflor Inlaid. 
A new and wonderful process’ r¢pders each 
tile in a Belflor pattern slightly different in 
color-blending; the floor looks hand-tinted. 












CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


INLAID 
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And you get so much besides beauty in 
Belflor and the other Nairn Inlaids: noise- 
lessness, comfort, unmatched durability. 


These floors are practically permanent. 
With an occasional waxing, the soft colors 
stay fresh indefinitely, for they go clear 
through to the sturdy burlap back. 


And all this at a price below that of any 
similar floor-covering. 


Why not look into the possibilities of 
colorful floors for your home? Ask y. 
dealer to show you the Nairn patterns 
to tell you about Be/flor. Or write us 
folder showing patterns in colors. 
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Why Girls Leave Rome 


(Continued from Page 124) 


“ Breakfast has been ready an hour,” she 
grumbled. “The Barbarian has eaten, but 
he’s kept the porridge warm in the oven for 
you.” 

" «Where is he?” 

“In the garden weeding.” Aunt Cornelia 
too looked rested. ‘‘He’s a common person,” 
she said, “but I must say it’s a comfort 
having a man sleeping in the house, even 
though he’s only a Visigoth.” 

Stella got up and dressed. 
Downstairs she discovered the 
fellow had swept up the 
kitchen, polished the copper 
plates over the fireplace and 
brought in a fine supply of 
firewood. Outside she could 
sec him working. He was 


whistling. € 
After a while she walked out (3 
and joined him. ‘‘Good morn- Ss 


ing 

He straightened up and looked at her, 
rubbing the back of his hand across his damp 
forehead. ‘‘ Hot,’ he said. 

CEGAGE 

“Like blazes, when you’re working. 

It was a sort of pleasant garden, halfway 
up the slope, tangled, green, shady and in 
terrible condition. 

“T thought we’d do the garden first,’’ said 
the Visigoth. ‘‘There’s lentils here and rasp- 
berries. Perennials, you know,” he said. 
“Enough to live on. Later I'll start break- 
ing up the fields. By next year we ought to 
have things in pretty good shape here.” 

“By next year!” She didn’t speak it, but 
a whole avalanche of scorn was in her breath. 
Next year! The booby! Did he expect he’d 
be here next year? Or she? 


” 


IX LOOKED at her. “ You’re hot too,” 

he said. ‘‘There’s a fine pool down un- 
der the willows.” He pointed. ‘Or don’t 
you Romans go in for bathing?” 

Stella opened her mouth to protest. But 
what was the use of explaining to this hick 
about the baths of Rome, hot rooms and cool 
rooms, salt water from the Mediterranean, 
warm water that came in rivulets from the hot 
springs of Baia; perfumes as delicate as a 
spring wind; gentle fingered slaves to mas- 
sage one; music and iced drinks and games. 
And now to be told there was a swimming 
hole under the willows. Stella walked on 
haughtily. 

But it was hot. Under the willows it would 
at least be shady. By an indirect course she 
betook herself in that direction. Yes, it was 
shady. She looked down. Silver bubbles 
rose up out of the white sand of the bottom. 
The pool was transparent as crystal, and 
cool. Water cress grew around the stones on 
the edges. Yes, it did look inviting. Stella 
glanced around. The willows made a screen 
as thick as a tapestry. She would risk it. 
Half an hour later she strolled back through 
the garden. 

“You’ve been swimming,’ 
goth. 

Stclla blushed. “TI haven’t.” 

Your hair’s wet.””? He looked at her curi- 
ously. “And when it gets wet, it curls up 
ught.” This was evidently a new discovery. 

Stclla walked on, quite briskly now, in 
order to give herself no opportunity to re- 
tort. It occurred to her that his hair curled, 
too, rather pleasantly, above his temples. 
But the effrontery of his making personal 
observations! It was outrageous! She went 
into the house and up to her room. She 


looked around her. It was too bad she hadn’t 
a mirror, 


> 


said the Visi- 


‘ ¥ ‘i. days slid along fairly smoothly for a 
iortnight. The Visigoth turned out to be 
a Carpenter as well as a cook and a gardener. 
He mended the roof, he repaired the drooping 
cornices and coping, he fixed the flues and 
telayed the tiles in the fireplaces. And he 
Went about everything with the thorough- 
hess of permanency. 

One day when he was cleaning in the li- 
brary, he came across a manuscript. It was 
very old and written in Latin. The Visigoth 
couldn’t read—that is, not much. There was 
only one name he could decipher and that 
Was a name his father had taught him, Gaius 
Libanius. That was the name that was 





signed to this document. The Visigoth hesi- 
tated. He didn’t want to believe it. Well, 
perhaps she wasn’t any relation to Gaius 
Libanius, the old villain who had cheated his 
great-grandfather. He wouldn’t ask her. 
But next day, when he was mending a leak 
in her room, he studied out the initials 
painted on her luggage: S. L. Well, he 
wasn’t going to believe it. It might only be 
coincidence. If they were go- 
ing to have to go on together, 
he would rather not have to 
know it. And she was pretty. 
Sometimes he used to catch 
himself looking at her, won- 
dering. She was a cold little 
piece, but there were moments 
when he didn’t feel at all cold 
toward her—in fact, when he 
felt quite the reverse from 
coldness. He had never felt 
that way before. It was dis- 
It even interfered with his work. 


turbing. 
He would catch himself thinking of her in- 
stead of his lentils. This was all wrong. He 
hadn’t time for this sort of nonsense. Besides 
which if she were her great-grandfather’s 





great-granddaughter 


A Wallia Ataulf, for that was his name, 
was not pleased with the way things were 
going in the household. Stella was too much 
of a star boarder, and the old lady was no 
account either. At first, of course, the Vis- 
igoth had been willing to do all the work. 
He knew how, and they didn’t. But Stella 
made no attempt to learn. Well, up to now 
he had been able to attend to both the house 
and the garden. Later, when he started 
work in the fields, this wouldn’t be so conven- 
ient. In fact, it would be his idea then to 
let her help him, as the Visigoth women 
helped. 

She could follow in the wake of the plow 
and throw out the morning-glory weeds. It 
was mean work and tiresome. It was women’s 
work. He someway couldn’t fancy Stella 
doing it. But do it she would have to. 

The first time he suggested that she wash 
the dishes, there was friction. She couldn’t. 
She had cut her hand. At first he doubted 
her, but when he saw the linen bandage he 
was sorry. He someway didn’t want any- 
thing to happen to her. 

Evenings often they sat together on the 
terrace. It was cool out there, and pleasant. 
Stella never intended to talk, but she did. 
It was always about Rome. 

She looked so pretty, too, when she talked. 
Her face took on the color of her mood, as an 
inland lake takes on the color of wind and 
sky. When she was lonely, she affected him 
most curiously. He someway didn’t like to 
have her lonely, and yet there was nothing he 
could do about it. It seemed to make her 
angry to have him point out the beauties of 
the country, and she threw away a bunch of 
wild flowers he once brought her. At least 
she pretended to throw them away, but when 
he looked out of the archway to pick them 
up, they weren’t there. 


O, HE couldn’t make her out; but he cer- 

tainly wasn’t satisfied with things as they 
were going now. First, however, he had to 
get a yoke of oxen. That was his immediate 
problem. He couldn’t plow his fields without 
them. Perhaps some of the neighbors had 
left a yoke behind in their haste to get to 
Rome, where there were free grain and daily 
performances at the circus. He would take 
himself off and look. He told Aunt Cornelia 
he was going away for two days. This was 
early in the mornin glgfre Stella was up. 
Aunt Cornelia was helpless in her protest. 
The Visigoth was polite, but determined. 

“T’ll be back,” he said; “don’t worry. 
Hope you won’t miss me too much.” 

In two days he came back. He had not 
only his beasts, but a very excellent plow 
and a harrow. ‘Nothing to keep us now 
from real farming,” he said with irritating 
expansiveness. 

He was in the fields next morning before 
Stella was up; but he left orders with Aunt 
Cornelia about the baking and the roasted 
fowl he intended to have for supper that 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Six-Room House No. 636 Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 
One of the 154 small Face Brick houses for which complete 
building plans are available at nominal cost. Home-builders 
have purchased morethan 3000 sets of these plansin four years. 
Face Brick 
. . . a 
T IS NOT so much what it costs to build a house as what it costs h 
to keep it up that determines its real value as a home-building 
investment. in 
A Face Brick house costs from 6% to 10% more than one of 
less durable materials. But in a few years, savings in depreciation, i 
repairs and upkeep, in insurance rates, and fuel costs, more than 
offset this difference. t 
Thusit is that, in the long run, you get the beauty, permanence and - 
fire safety of the Face Brick house at an actual dollars and cents saving. 1 
e . . i" 
“The Story of Brick,” free for the asking, gives you the facts. . 
Read it and you will know why so many Face Brick houses are is 
being built in all parts of the country. , 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are : 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4room houses, 5-room hy 
houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8room houses, in all 104, each 
reversible with a different exterior design. These designs are un- 2 
usual and distinctive, combined with convenient interiors and fa 
economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one ‘3 
of the booklets, 25 cents. | 


We have the complete working drawings, specifications, and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story houses, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation-wide com- 
petition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working drawings, specifi- ; 
cations, and quantity estimates at nominal prices. - 


“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with 
many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. 

Perhaps you have a good old house to repaint or restucco. Bet- 
ter give it a permanent overcoat of beautiful Face Brick. It will last. 
Send for free booklet, “A New House for the Old.” It will tell 
you all about it. 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 1725 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Vollrath Double Boiler 


Beautiful glossy white; hard smooth surfaces 
stay clean; ‘things that usually stick’’ wash 
off easily; lessens kitchen drudgery; substan- 
tially made; handles never can come off. 
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Salad dressing has no effect on the smooth hard surface of a Vollrath dish. 
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Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes 


These handy little dishes, originated by Vollrath, 
are especially constructed to save space in the 
ice-box. Their non-porous surfaces keep foods 
fresh and pure. Substantial heavy ware 


smooth snow White Vollrath Ware 


as Hasy to wash as China 


So Clean to work with 
So Little work to clean 


HINK of having your kitchen ware with the 
fee all smooth and white, like china. They 
make cooking so clean. Nothing sticks to these 
glass-like surfaces. 


You get only the pure fresh taste of the thing you 
cook. There is no residue of former cookings in the 
vessel because Vollrath Ware does not absorb. 


It’s like cooking in a new utensil every time you 
cook. 

When you wash Vollrath Ware you use hot water 
and soap suds the way you wash dishes. They are 
constantly clean and easy to keep that way. Scour- 
ing or polishing the surfaces of pots and pans is un- 
necessary drudgery. It isn’t being done any more 
by those women who have studied kitchen work. 
They are using Vollrath Ware for the same reason 


that they have white kitchens, white table tops, 
enameled stoves and waxed linoleum floors. 


It is cleaner and safer and it does away with hours 
of hand-spoiling drudgery—the kind that puts 


ugly tired lines on faces that should still be fresh 
and beautiful. 

In a spick-and-span kitchen the whiteness of Voll- 
rath Ware looks beautiful. Women are proud of 
it. You see, Vollrath makes Vollrath Ware ex- 
tremely good. In the trade some people laugh at 
them for taking so much pains with mere cooking 
utensils. But they understand their business. 
They have their own methods and have been using 
and improving upon them for over fifty years. 


For instance, one or two coats of enamel could be 
used, but not with Vollrath. They put the third 
coat on to make it have that deep rich smooth 
white you admire. The base is steel—indestruct- 
ible. The enamel is made from ingredients that 
come from the four corners of the earth—their 
own formula. It is “fired” on the steel under 
terrific heat. The handles are welded on by gas, 
a process that makes them actually a part of 
the vessel—not an attachment. They cannot 
come off. 
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THE VOLLRATH COMPANY Established 1874 Sheboygan, Wisconsin 




















The Vollrath dish pan resists grease 


Always snow white; easily kept clean and sanitary—seam 
less; no corners or edges to catch dirt; can never leak; makes 
dish washing cleaner and easier; non-porous white surfaces 
are always gleaming white; as perfect as a dish pan can be. 








The Vollrath Sauce Pan 


Among the many Vollrath utensils, the pu 
white sauce pan appeals strongly to the p 
ticular housewife. It is so easy to wash \ 
after using. In a second you have a fresh, cles’, 
new pan. Beautiful and strong. Handle ‘s 
welded—a part of the pan itself. Can never 
break off. 
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Was very pretty that evening. 





Wh zy Girls Leave ‘Rome 


(Continued from Page 127) 


ight. Aunt Cornelia had one of her head 
hes and went to bed. Stella was bored. 
)' course she had no intention of carrying 
it the fellow’s orders. This was going too 

r. Whose farm was this anyway? No; 
hings might just as well come to a show- 
own now. 

Stella was also feeling pretty sorry for her- 

lf. Would the legionaries of Czesar never 

yme? Could she never go back to Rome? 
ne sulked. 

The Visigoth bathed before he came up to 
‘he villa that evening. He was in a triumph- 
int humor—a delicious dinner, he thought, 
if roast fowl and olives and lentils and mel- 
ons, With a flask of wine; then a long, cool 
twilight, watching the sky change to sapphire 
and the first star come out over the hilltop. 
And Stella. 

Stella was sitting on the terrace when he 
arrived. She scarcely saw him. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘What about a little 
food?” 

Stella looked up indolently. “I 
she said. ‘‘What about it?” 


don’t 
} now Rd 


TTRHE Visigoth stared down at her. He was 

| naturally a kind man and not one given 
Besides, his humor was excellent. 
‘“How’s the 


to scenes. 
He felt so clean and healthy. 
partridge?” 

“All right, I guess. It was chirruping 
around here a little while ago.” 

‘You mean ——” he stopped. ‘“ You 
mean you haven’t even started supper?” 

She smiled aloofly. “‘Not this evening.’’ 

In that moment the Visigoth could have 
wrung her neck with pleasure. Instead, he 
went inside. Very soon came the tantalizing 
odor of cooking. Stella was hungry, too 
After a while the Barbarian 
brought a table out on the terrace, and the 
partridge and the olives and the melons. The 
le was set for one. He sat down at it. 
The Visigoth’s table manners were never 
satisfactory. Tonight he ate with a super- 
barbarian gusto. 

‘You can serve me here,”’ said Stella. 

“Don’t hold your breath till I do,’’ said 
the Visigoth. 

After a while he finished, and left his dishes 
in the kitchen. ‘Aunt Cornelia can wash 
those in the morning,” he said blandly. 
“You're going to help me in the fields.” 

Stella snorted. 

‘No work, no eat,” said the 
fellow. 

Stella faced him. She 

is raging. ‘Listen to 
me; who’s master here?” 

“Tam.” He was ever 
so much taller than 
Stella. 

‘You're an earth- 

orm, a tadpole, an 

ieba.”” She was marble 
ith anger. ‘‘My 
amily owned this \‘Z 

id when yours were f 

ages catching eels 


ravenous. 


the swamps of [ooh as 
ul. \ 7 
\7 ES, and look at \ Nee j 
it.” He was as 


ry nowas she was, 


\ \ 
\\ } eee 
he wasn’t hun- YEAS LF 
and his nerves eee 
aay = > 
ren’t on edge. 
ok at it—gone to 


ds and crows’ nests; a fine bit of some- 
ig to boast about. And look at your 
nily, a lot of race-track touts; and look 
you ——”’ 
We'll leave me out of it,” said Stella. 
No, we won’t,”’ said the Visigoth; ‘‘ you’re 
poiled and conceited do-nothing. For all 
| were born in Rome, your manners are 
ten.” 
‘Get out of this house,” said the lady. 
_ The fellow smiled. ‘This is my house.’’ 
paused. “Several decades ago, in Ger- 
‘Ma, your great-grandfather stole a mine 
mm my great-grandfather. My name’s 
iulf. Well,” he paused, “we’re even. If 
stay here on this farm, you'll work for 
You'll work—or clear out.”” Then he 
( down and stared across the meadows. It 


’ 








lor two days Stella neither worked—nor 
ate. Aunt Cornelia tried to feed her some- 
thing on the sly. But Stella refused to be 
nourished. Of course she knew she was be- 
having stupidly, but she’d chosen her path. 
There was nothing to do now but go on with 
it. Wallia Ataulf was worried. The idiot 
might starve herself into a sickness. 

The third morning he went into her room, 
picked her up in his arms and carried her out 
to where he was plowing. Then he did an 
outrageous thing. He tied her behind the 
plow he was driving. 

“Now,” he said, “after you’ve picked up 
the first morning-glory weed, you can have 
half of the bread and cheese I’ve brought out 
for my snack at noon.” 

He didn’t look at her, at least not directly. 
He whistled. It was hot that morning and 
steaming. The oxen wheezed as they plodded, 
and the furrow of earth rolled back like a 
great warm wave. 

He wished she'd pick up that first morning 
glory. He hated her, but it was awful to be 
out there in the sun when you hadn’t eaten 
for two days. She looked pale, too, and her 
eyes were great pools of shining yet. 

There! She’d stumbled. Wallia stopped 
the oxen. Full length she lay in the furrow. 
The Visigoth rushed to her and rolled her 
over. In her hand was a withered strand of 
morning-glory weed. 

“Great Cesar!” he gasped. 


I} PICKED her up in his arms—quite dif- 

ferently this time—and carried her to 
the pool by the willows. She didn’t weigh any- 
thing. She looked awfully young too—just a 
kitten. What a beast he was. He bathed her 
forehead and temples. Fora Barbarian his fin 
gers were gentle. Slowly the color came back 
to her cheeks, to her lips. His heart thumped. 
Then he did something unexpected, some 
thing he had never thought of before in 
connection with her. He kissed her. 

Stella opened her eyes and sat up. It was 
hard to be dignified, with her dress dirty and 
her hair wet and his arms around her, espe- 
cially when she still felt like leaning on them. 
But she managed. Stella, after all, had the 
blood of conquerors in her veins. 

“All right,’’ she said, ‘I’m beaten. You're 
a manand I’m awoman, and you’re stronger. 

I'll work for you like any slavey, but 
I'll not speak to you; and when 

Cesar’s legionaries come, 
they'll drive you out. Now 

I think we understand 

each other.” 

It must be admitted that 
Stella kept her contract. 
She cooked the supper 
that night, even though 

her head ached fiercely. 

It was not a bad supper, 
either, and she washed 
the dishes afterward. As 
the days went on, Stella 
thought up new recipes, and 


JAX she set the table sometimes on 
ye? | the terrace, sometimes under the 
\} linden, sometimes in the great hall 
before the fire when the weather 


was cold and stormy. 

Stella also worked in the garden. 
She was not a bad gardener; and 
she wasastrenuousone. Her hands 
grew sunburned and calloused; her 
skin was darker. But she was cer- 
tainly pretty—and healthy. 

Of course the social situation was a difli- 
cult one. It was no use for the Visigoth to 
address her directly; she wouldn’t answer 
him. It was often both absurd and undigni- 
fied not to speak, and they both knew it; 
though it must be admitted that the fellow 
was awfully decent in never making a joke 
about it and always treating her seriously. 

Once Stella’s skirt caught on fire as she 
swished by the hearth. Without a word, the 
fellow seized her and beat the flames out 
with his hands. He was angry with her, 
when the danger was over, because she had 
come so near being hurt, not because he had 
scorched his fingers. 

“Tell your niece,” he said savagely to 
Aunt Cornelia, “not to wear those silly 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


with less work and at lower cost 


That waxed floors are the most beau- 
tiful is proved by the fact that interior 
decorators and architects everywhere 
prefer them. And they are available 
to everybody—for Old English Wax 


kneeling. It is low in cost. It lasts a 
lifetime. Hundreds of thousands of 


women are using it. 


Permanent floor beauty 








gives them to you with ve 


work and at low cost. 


ry little But whether you use the Old English 


Waxer-Polisher, or apply 





Old English Wax pro- 
duces the richest of 
lustres, the hardest of 
surfaces. It prevents 
and heel- 
marks. It goes farther, 
lasts longer, and costs 
about a third of other 
finishes. 


seratches 


Easier waxing with 
this device 
Apply Old English Wax 
with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. Here’s 
a true work-saver! This 
modern labor-saving 





}  itwithacloth, you can be 
certain that Old English 
Wax will give your floors 
a depth of beauty that 
friends will remark 
upon. They will be the 
sasiest floors in the 
world to take care of. 
They will never need to 
be refinished. Just an 
occasional rewaxing of 
the walk-spots—that’s 
all. The time- and 
trouble-saving will be 
enormous and your floors 
will always be as evenly 
beautiful as the first 


FREE TO YOU 
You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things 

it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 








device does two things 


—it waxes, then polishes. How easily 
How easily your work is 


it glides! 
done! Without bending; 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 


PASTE 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 


etc.—all, in fact, that we have 


densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon, 


day you waxed them. 
Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing and department 


without — stores. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


POWDER 


Old English Wax 


LIQUID 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 





learned in twenty-eight years, con- 





CO Check here for 

free book only 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 








Tue A. S. BoyLe Company, 1050 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 






oO Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher’ with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


eee eee eeene 
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“Anne, isn’t this the 
most delicious candy!” 


“It is delicious, isn’t it?” said 
Anne, laughing. “But don’t you re- 
member your old seashore chum? 
It’s Oh Henry! . . . sliced!” 


There are few people in the 
country who don’t know this fa- 
mous candy. For Oh Henry! is 
one of the most delicious candies 
you ever tasted, and people eat 
nearly a million bars a day. 








Oh Henry! even more tempting 
than ever. 

Imagine a rich butter cream, 
dipped in a luscious, creamy cara- 
mel, rolled in crispy, crunchy nuts, 
and then thickly coated with the 
smoothest of milk chocolate! 
Then, imagine that candy sliced 
and daintily served! 

Convenience is one reason that 
sO many women are slicing Oh 
Henry! for teas, bridge games, 
Mah-Jongg and use at home. A 
few barsin the pantry, and youcan 
have candy at a minute’s notice. 
And fine candy, too, for no $1.25 
chocolates are finer in quality, 
or made with more care than 


Oh Henry! 
Telephone your grocery, drug 
a * candy store for a few bars, 


and try it. It isn’t costly. A 10c 
SLICED 


But slicing Oh Henry!, to serve 
at home as you serve chocolates 
and bonbons, is new...a new 
way of serving candy originated 
by Chicago women little more 
than a year ago. And it makes 


bar cuts into 8 liberal slices. And 
every slice is delicious. 


Write for a clever little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced 
Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 
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Why Girls Leave Rome 


(Continued from Page 129) 


clothes in the kitchen. There’s no point in 
trying to look pretty for my sake.” 

“Tell our master,”’ snapped Stella to Aunt 
Cornelia, “these are the only clothes I have, 
and if they chance to be becoming it’s through 
no scheming of mine.” 

They glared at each other. 

“You might tell him now,” she added, 
“that Pll bandage up his hands.” 

Spring suddenly became summer, and sum- 
mer slipped into fall. The crops were har- 
vested and stored; the days grew shorter, 
the evenings long and chilly. Wallia used to 
build a great fire in the bibliotheke, and 
Stella spent the evenings sewing or reading 
a great parchment. Of course the Visigoth 
couldn’t read, and Stella felt both a little 
vainglorious and a little ashamed of herself. 
She wasn’t by nature an intellectual; the 
Libanii weren’t; in fact, her tutor had de- 
spaired of ever teaching her the alphabet at 
all. But now she knitted her brows and 
affected great interest. 


N THE evenings Stella went in for liter- 

ature, the Visigoth went into the village. 
A good many Barbarians had settled now in 
the neighborhood, and Wallia didn’t lack for 
neighbors. Asa rule he didn’t drink much at 
the tavern. He knew Stella was used to 
drinking, but Wallia some way didn’t want 
to act like the gentry. Wallia Ataulf had his 
pride. 

Daily, of course, the rumor grew that the 
troops of Cesar were coming. Cesar was 
going to wipe out the pest of insects as com- 
pletely as though they never had been. Stella 
didn’t know of course that you can’t argue 
with evolution, and that the Goths and the 
Visigoths and the Huns and the Vandals 
were in the cards. Wallia Ataulf took the ru- 
mor fairly lightly. He wasn’t afraid of 
Cesar, nor had he ever even bothered to 
visualize Cesar’s army. Anyway, it didn’t 
pay to worry about suchthings. In his heart 
perhaps the Visigoth knew he had evolution 
on his side. 

But Stella thought about it continually. 
When the soldiers should come, she would be 
free. She could go home then, back to Rome; 
back to laughter and music, back to the gladi- 
atorial combats and the races, back where 
men were gentlemen and their clothes fitted. 
Of course some of the time she was happy. 
But she struggled against it. Stella was a 
person of character. She wouldn’t be happy 
if it seemed undignified to be so. 

In November the rumors grew more in- 
sistent. The troops of Honorius were in Ar- 
retium, in Florentia. Some- 
one had even seen their flash- 
ing helmets on the highway. 
They were headed north. Not 
a Barbarian would be spared. 
In some way that put things 
in a new light for Stella. 

She really ought to warn 
Wallia. 

She hated him of course, 
but she ought to say some- 
thing. 

“Tell our master,” she said 
one evening to Aunt Cornelia, 
““the Romans are coming, and 
it isn’t safe for him to stay 
here any longer.” 


HE Visigoth smiled. 
“What would become of 
you two ladies if I deserted?” 
Stella straightened. “We 
are citizens of Rome. They’re 
our soldiers. They’d not 
touch us.” 

The Visigoth had the bad 
taste to shrug his shoulders. 
“Soldiers are alike the world 
over.” This was a platitude, 
but Wallia wasn’t ashamed of 
platitudes. He possessed almost no mental 
vanity. “ Anyway, I’m not afraid of Romans.” 

This wasn’t strictly true, because he was 
afraid of Stella—a little; nor was it very 
tactful. She’d teach him not to be afraid of 
Romans! What was he after all but a Bar- 
barian? Even stronger than Stella’s egotism 
was her sense of civic haughtiness, of Roman 
pride. She’d see whether he would be afraid 
of the legionaries when the time came! 





By dint of considerable fanning and much 
strength of character, Stella continued to 
keep her purpose burning with a warm, 
though somewhat spurty flame. Just how 
she was going to bring about the humiliation 
of Wallia Ataulf she wasn’t certain, nor did 
she ever allow her imagination to wander as 
far as the details of his punishment. Roman 
soldiers weren’t especially Christian, but 
then neither was the Visigoth. Stella knew 
of course nothing that was going on in the 
capital, nothing of the political or military 
situation of the country. The only invaders 
she knew were the ones that lived on her 
road and the particular invader who tilled 
her fields—or his own, as one chose to look at 
the situation. That there might be invaders 
in Rome, even in the seats of power, never 
occurred to her. Rome was as she remem- 
bered it. 

Stella was not the sort that could visualize 
change in the thing to which she had attached 
her devotion. 

Stories that the troops of Cesar were 
coming were now so commonplace that 
Stella had begun to disregard them entirely, 
until the day she heard a great tramping of 
feet on the pavement and a booming Pax 
vobiscum, which is the Latin for hello, in the 
prothyrum. 


TELLA was finishing the breakfast dishes 
in the kitchen, and she didn’t have time 
even to dry her hands properly and smooth up 
her hair. In the archway of the atrium she 
encountered the captain. He was cold and 
muddy, and in a bad temper. His thin, dis 
sipated face was sharpened by hardship into 
a weasel likeness. He did not look attrac 
tive, for all that his uniform was of the best 
and his helmet bore the eagle of Cesar. 

“‘ Pax vobiscum, yourself,” said Stella with 
some dignity. 

The captain was a little taken aback by 
her aloofness, despite the fact that her clothes 
were against her. 

He saluted. ‘“‘We’ve been sent here to 
make an arrest. He drew out a scroll 
“Conspiracy against Cesar. Penalty, death 
by torture.” 

“Oh!” said Stella. 

The captain looked up sharply. ‘What 
was that?” 

“Nothing,” said Stella, recovering her 
composure. 

The captain turned to his sergeant, a seedy 
fellow needing a shave. “Have the place 
surrounded,” he snapped. ‘‘ We’ll string him 
up here to the lintel.” 

“Wait a minute.”’ Stella’s 
words came with particular 
authority. “Tl bring him my- 
self. You stay in this room,” 
she said, “by the fire—and 
your soldiers. I'll call to him.” 

“So he comes when you 
call,” said the captain, even 
more unattractively than 
usual. ‘‘Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

‘“‘Smarty!’’ crowded t: 
Stella’s lips, but she didn’t 
speak. “T’ll be back in a min 
ute with my—captive.” 

“Make it snappy,” said th 
captain. “The general is stop 
ping by here for me on th 
way to town for lunch. | 
wouldn’t do to keep him wait 
ing.” 


TELLA left the room 

walked out through th 
kitchen, through the garde: 
through the orchard. Walli: 
was chopping wood in the wi! 
low lot. She could hear th 
ring of his ax through the 
sharp air and see the beautifu' 
clean precision of his strokes. He hadn’ 
heard her coming. Fora moment she watche«! 
him. He was rather a dear, her Visigoth. 


Stella felt a horrid tightening of her throat, 


and her heart suddenly weighed a stone. 
“Wallia.” 
He looked up sharply. This was the firs! 
time she had spoken to him in four months. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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oA message for 


American women from 
MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


“What does America need most ?”’ 

The question had scarcely been 
asked before Mrs. Tuttle answered: 
“More modern women—millions of 
them. And by ‘modern’ I do not 
mean the poetry-reading flappers 
who fill the fiction pages. They are 
merely today’s s expression of a type that has 
been with us since Eve,” and Mrs. Tuttle 
smiled. ‘‘No, today’s world differs from yes- 
terday’s chiefly in the mechanical and ma- 
terial advantages it offers. A ‘modern’ woman 
is one who turns these advantages to good 
account. 


“You would think all women would do this. 

But do they ? Let me read one paragraph from 
a letter received this morning. It was written 
by 2 woman in a certain mid-western city, a 
woman who has been trying for months to 
organize a Women’s City Club in her town. 
Here’s what she says: 
““}t is extremely discouraging for I had 
counted on success. But what canI do? Nine 
out of ten women are “‘ too busy ’—they “have 
no t'me.”’ Between children and housework 
ever) minute is taken. And our city certainly 
does need the very kind of club I had hoped 
to organize. There is so much work—so much 
goo: —to be done if only 
our women could find time 
to de it.’” 

Mrs. Tuttle replaced the 
letter in her desk. For a 
moment she was silent. 


Send it. 


‘The new Pr 
and Pendulunt... 
and the ending you 
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“Do you remem- 
ber,’’ she asked 
suddenly, ‘“‘that 
tale of Poe’s, ‘The Pit and the Pendulum,’ 
in which a man lies bound to the floor of 
a dungeon while a pendulum swings above him, 
slowly ticking the approach of death? Every 
time I meet a woman who ‘has no time,’ every 
time I visit one in her home, I think of this 
story. For these women, in their daily lives, 
are living again Poe’s tale. 

“The four walls of their homes shut them 
in as effectively as a dungeon. Housework 
holds them there with bonds stronger than 
any made of hemp. And 
always as they turn from 
wash-tub to broom, and 
from broom to kitchen 
range, their eyes are on the 
clock, with its pendulum 


















slowly ticking, slowly ticking—mo- 
notonously warning that ‘life is pass- 
ing, life is passing.’ 

“And it’s all so uselessly tragic! 
Almost all of these women could, in a 
trice, write an ending to their ‘pit and 
pendulum’ existence. For the world is 
full of household helps that will take 
drudgery out of the home, give to 
women the time that rightfully is theirs. 
Why, the laundry alone would save 
them a whole day a week! 


“And how the world needs this day! 
Club and charity work, church and civic 
activities—these are no longer merely 
pleasures and privileges, they 
are obligations. Naturally they 
will always be second in women’s 
hearts to home and family, but 
even home and family are best 
served by the woman who gives 
some time to outside duties. 
For, through club and com- 
munity work, she is not only 
helping to make the world a 
safer, cleaner, healthier place 
for her children, but she is 
gaining for herself a broader 
outlook on life that will make 
her a better partner to her 
husband, a better mother to 


her children. 


“Am I too emphatic? I do 
not think so. I do not think I 
can make it too strong. For as 
soon as a woman learns to uti- 
lize modern time-saving helps—as soon as she 
becomes truly ‘modern ’—just so soon will she 
discover, not only a new freedom and happi- 
ness for herself, but the means to a brighter, 
better world for others.” 








Probably no modern household help saves so much time 
or is so widely used as the laundry. Through it, more than 
two million women have gained a new day a week—a day 
for rest or recreation, for club, church or community work. 


This modern laundry service is all the more valuable 
because of the variety of forms in which it is offered. Com- 
pletely ironed services, partially ironed services, a service 
in which clothes are returned snowy white and damp, ready 
for ironing at home—you can choose from all of these the 
service that best fits your family’s needs, that best suits 
your household budget. Today, telephone one of the modern 
laundries in your city and secure for yourself its saving help. 














































Published in the interest of the public and on behalf of 
the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Heart of Home 


It is the room where no guest enters unbidden—the 
room that symbolizes home and hospitality. The din- 
ing room is a friendly place. Its appointments should 
| express its character...Snowy napery, gleaming plate— 
| and in the room a gracious Seth Thomas Clock to add 
| its inimitable touch of life and beauty... The foremost 
interior decorators of America are unanimous in prais- 
ing the craftsmanship of Seth Thomas Clocks and the 
mellow effect they contribute to rooms of every type. 





The clocks above are the Banjo and 
Plymouth. Lenore Wheeler Wil- 
liams, famous authority on Colo- 
nial antiques, writes: “These quaint 
models are authentic and lovely. 
They area credit to Seth Thomas.” 


Jewelers have two sizes of eight-day 
Seth Thomas Banjos: 37 in. high 
at $60; 21 in. high at $25. Ply- 


mouth is 24 in. high, 12 in. wide, 
$35. Prices are 10% higher in the 
higher in Canada. 


Far West; 30% 





TAMBOUR No. 19 
Beautiful octagonal design in 
mahogany. 193% inch we? 
734 inches high . 3 





A> 


**Just give this Tambour any ii surface 
(sideboard, highboy, mantel) and it is 
at home—a delightful decoration.’ 


Palit DIT a 


[MARGERY SILL WICK WARE] 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


ABBEY ON BRACKET 


15-day pendulum movement in 





Old English cabinet. 10 inches 
high ae et ee 
A bracket. .... $4 


CHIME No. 92 


Mahogany orAmerican 
Walnut. 204 inches 
wide, 93% inches high. 
Wonderful Westmin- 
ster Chimes . . . $56 






“Two beauties are 
wedded in this clock 
— exquisite cabinet 
work and the melody 
of golden chimes.”’ 








[ you are thoughtful enough 
to give the bride a Seth 
Thomas Clock she will cherish 
it as one of her prized posses- 
sions. If perchance another | 


“'Thesimplicity in the 
design of this clock 
suggests the sturdy 
craftsmanship of Co- 






















. Seth Thomas is among those ~ lonial days.”’ 
a present, no harm is done. It of y 
: ule teem» simply means that two rooms ] J 
; will be more beautiful. Priced J 4: Dye. Kael — 
[CHAMBERLIN DODDS] as low as $5 at jewelers’. [MRS. BUEL] 
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“Wallia.”’” Then at once she found that 
her arms were around him, and her forehead 
was very fast against his cheek. ‘‘ Wallia.” 

“Sweetheart.” 

“You must get away fast,” she said. ‘The 
Romans are here—in the villa. They’re wait- 
ing for you. They’ll kill you—and not at all 
nicely. Oh, Wallia, you must run. I'll say 
I couldn’t find you.” She was pushing him 
away from her. “Run, dear.” 

At once the Barbarian laughed and drew 
her very firmly against him. ‘And leave 
you—to those Romans?” 

“Tm allright. I’ma Roman. I can man- 
age them. Now beat it. Please. Please.” 

At once there sounded the voices of sol- 
diers. They were rounding up their prisoner. 
The captain was tired of waiting. 

Fora second they clung together in silence, 
each heart pounding against the breast of 
the other. “ Wallia,” she whispered. “TI love 
you. I want you to know it now, before they 
come, while I’ve still got a chance to tell you. 
I love you; I love you.” She was very 
grave, very earnest. 

In spite of the gravity of the moment, the 
Visigoth smiled. 

Stella observed his amusement. 
she protested. 

Then eight soldiers crashed through the 
underbrush. They were surrounded, a bris- 
tling thicket of spears hemmed them in. 
There was no use struggling. The Visigoth 
knew the awful truth that Stella was certain 
to be hurt if he resisted. 

“Come along, you two,” 


“Wallia,’’ 


said the sergeant. 


HITE-FACED she looked up at him. 

“T’ll go with you, Wallia. Ican get you 
off from the captain.”’ It was a valiant lie, 
and they both knew it; but each one was very 
brave for the other. 

“No conversation, you two,” said the ser- 
geant. “Step lively. The general’s waiting 
for his lunch.” 

The general! So he had come. 
was no chance then. 

‘A little action,” said the sergeant. 

“Shut up!” snapped Stella. Then with a 
look that was rather beautiful, she put her 
hand in the Barbarian’s, and together they 
walked back to their executioners. 

What a long walk it had once seemed—up 
the hillside, through the garden, ragged now 
and leaf-covered, across the terrace from 
which one could see the olive groves and the 
cypresses and the distant towers of Florentia. 

“Oh, why couldn’t we have known how 
happy we’ve been here all summer?” said 
Stella. 

His hand tightened over hers. 
know.” 

She looked up at him. “Why did I have 
to wait for today to realize I wouldn’t ex- 
change this ruin for a thousand palaces with 
roofs of gold?” 

His eyes trailed over the shabby villa. 
There was the archway he had mended, the 
pillar he had straightened, the pavement he 
had relaid. As it stood there, yellow-white 
against the sky, it was a palace fit for the 
dreams ofa sultan. For Wallia Ataulf it held 
every treasure of his memory. It was a 
golden casket against eternity. “It’s a nice 
place,” said the Barbarian. 

At once the tears came into Stella’s eyes. 
“Oh, my dear, my dear.” 


Well, there 
It was all over. 


“T did 


HERE was only a moment more left for 

them, one moment in which to cram all 
the things they never had said through the 
long days when they might have spoken, all 
the things that would have to tide them over 
the days when they could not speak. 

“Tt’s a nice place, a nice place,” said the 
Visigoth. Their hands held each other very 
tight, and their eyes shouted down into each 
other’s souls. 

“I’m going to cry,” said Stella. 

“Don’t be a softy,” said the Visigoth. 
“We've got to go through with this somehow.” 

The sergeant jostled them through the 
doorway none too gently. It was a second 
before their eyes took in the difference of the 
scene. Stella had left a fairly poor sample of 
a captain and ten soldiers. Now there 
seemed to be a thousand. Every stone in the 
pavement seemed to have spewed forth a 
warrior. Shoulders heaved, helmets flashed, 


the air was thick with the shuffling of {i 
and the sound of voices. 

“Here’s our fellow,” snapped the captain. 
He motioned to a lieutenant. ‘Short shriit 
to him now.” 

Two soldiers laid hands, rather casually, 
on the Visigoth. Their casualness was an 
error. Wallia lifted the first one like a bag of 
flax and pitched him headlong into the multi- 
tude. The second he crumpled down to the 
ground as though the fellow had had no more 
strength than a child of six. The crowd drow 
back, astounded. The captain flushed. Wal 
lia Ataulf stood there, smiling, unruffled. 

‘Seize the prisoner,” snapped the captain. 

“Seize the prisoner,’ jeered Wallia. 
“Come on, with a legion.” 

“Use your swords,” snapped the captain. 
“Death to those who resist Cesar.” 


{ 
A 


TELLA screamed and tried to fight her 
way into the ring of men that closed 
about him. Twenty blades flashed in the air. 
At that moment the general turned and 
took notice of the tumult. This seemed to be 
a spirited fellow. No Roman, he was sure of 
that. A second he gazed, then his eyes nar 
rowed. Sonofa Persian! Could this be 
He strode into the circle, elbowing men right 
and left, like a bully at a street fair. Son 
of a Persian! No, he wasn’t dreaming. 

“Wallia!” boomed the general. 

“Uncle Costa!” 

To the amazement of all, the general took 
the prisoner in his arms and kissed him on 
both cheeks, foreign fashion. ‘“‘ What are you 
doing here?” said the general. 

“T’m farming.”’ Then, “And what are you 
doing, Uncle Costa?” 

The general drew himself up. 
eral. Someone had to be. It’s not much of 
a job now. But I’m getting old—too old to 
be a farmer.” 

Stella looked aghast. ‘“‘But you’re not a 
Roman. You’re a Barbarian,’’ she cried. 

Uncle Costa laughed heartily. ‘‘So’s the 
emperor. Bright young fellow named Flavius 
Attalus—worked for Alaric.”’ 

At once the captain became very fussy and 
self-conscious. “Beg your pardon, sir,’’ he 
said. “‘We’ve been making a mistake here. 
It’s not the gentleman we’re after, your 
nephew, sir. It’s the lady. She’s the traitor, 
the conspirator against Cesar.” 

Uncle Costa looked a moment at the cap- 
tain, then at Stella. ‘Never mind those or- 
ders, boy,” said the general. ‘I didn’t have 
anything to do this morning,” he went on 
deprecatingly to Wallia, “‘so I got out some 
general orders. We generals have got to do 
something with our mornings.” Then he 
glanced toward the sundial in the garden. 
“Come on, boys. We must be pushing along. 
“Happy here?” He turned toward his 
nephew. 

The Visigoth nodded. 


“T’m a gen 


ICE farm,” said Uncle Costa. ‘ook 
me up when you come to Rome. !'ve 
a palace next to the Forum. Awful noisy. 
I can’t sleep right at all in the city.” He 
waved his hand and started toward the coor. 

The soldiers followed in gleaming orler. 
In five minutes the room was clear. Visi:oth 
and Roman stood alone. 

“Tempest in a teapot 

“Rather,” said the Roman. 

Then after a while Stella walked ove” to 
him and slipped her hand into his. “! «till 
like you.” 

The Visigoth felt at once very proud and 
very humble. “Stella!” 

After a while she looked up at him. “\\hy 
did you smile when I told you out there ‘hat 
I loved your” 

He smiled again. “ You did it with suc) an 
air of discovery.” 

“But it was a discovery, 

“Not to me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

The Visigoth blushed. “I never intended 
to tell you. I knew it would hurt your pride. 
But that first time, months ago, when you 
fainted, and I kissed you—you kissed back.” 

“T didn’ t,”’ said Stella. She hid her !ace 
against his tunic. “At least I’ll never kiss 
you again.” 

“Yes, you will,” said the Visigoth. 
And she did. 


,’ said the Visigoth. 
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Salvation by Faith 


(Continued from Page 8) 


keep my mouth shut? I was getting along 
ll right, but, of course, I had to be fool 
nough to boast about it, and now you see 
vhat I’ve got!” 

This is a superstition connected with a 
legrading religion. The idea is that if you 
ire happy, look out; God may notice you, 
ind then he will put you where you belong. 

This familiar superstition of sacrificing 
ye thing to an otherwise implacable Tyrant 
leads to gross and vulgar bargaining. In 
times of stress and danger, in times when 
ome member of the family is sick—‘‘O 
God, if you will answer this prayer, I will do 
o-and-so, and give up so-and-so.” 

The teachings of Jesus are absolutely 

contrary to these vulgar ideas. He told us 
that God is love, that we are his children, 
that we cannot serve him or please him by 
civing up creature comforts, but by giving 
up our hearts. Let us never forget that the 
essence of religion as he taught it is to love 
God and love man; and that to love God 
ind to love man is more than all whole burnt 
ifferings and sacrifices. 
” We are saved by faith, by really believing 
in Jesus as the Son of God. As long as we 
really and truly believe that, our lives are on 
that plane, and are thus better, are saved. 
Can a man be saved by faith? Why, of 
course he can. 

What is it to have faith? Is it to have 
faith at one critical moment or is it to have 
faith as a daily source of action? Is faith 
a sudden stimulant or is it a necessary diet? 

Although I belong to the evangelical 
branch of the Protestant Church, I think our 
doctrine of conversion needs in practice 
ome modification. The old division between 
the ranks of the ‘‘saved” and the “unsaved” 
was not, I think, always founded on a wise 

verifiable basis. The old idea was that 

t a certain moment in his life every man 

ist have had an identical experience, by 
vhich he knew that at that moment he 
passed from the ranks of the unsaved to the 
saved, and that thenceforth and forevermore 
he was not only saved, but safe—that, I 
think, was one of the numerous super- 
stitions of an artificial theology. 


Individualism 


HAVE lately been reading a little book 

which I wish every intelligent Catholic and 
Protestant would read. This book is by the 
Reverend Oliver Chase Quick, and is called 
Catholic and Protestant Elements in Chris- 
tianity. The object of the book is not to 
draw Protestants and Catholics together in 
ritual or in ceremonies, but in mutual under- 
standing. 


The individualism of Protestant Christianity 
has taken various forms. In its essence it seems 
io be identified with the view that Christianity, 
on its subjective side, is a quite definite experi- 
ence of the individual consciousness, which is 
identically reproduced in all those who have the 
right to call themselves Christians < oe 

imilar assumption that the Christian experi- 
ice must in its essence be identically the 
ime for all, and that experiences which do 

t conform to a certain definite type cannot 

truly Christian. . . . On the whole, 
rotestantism, while allowing wide variety in 
he outward forms of religion or else taking a 
egative attitude toward them, has insisted 
rongly and positively on the need. for a uni- 
rmity in spiritual experience. Catholicism, 
while insisting strongly on conformity in things 
utward, has tolerated and even encouraged 
uch greater variation in the inward appre- 
ension of spiritual realities on the part of the 
individual soul. The very individualism of 
he Protestant may make more searching and 
more rigid demands upon the individual than 
ny doctrine which, exalting the outward rules 

{ the society, exacts uniformity only in out- 

yard compliance therewith. Individualism is 
1ot necessarily associated with liberty. 


I remember in my childhood that the 
deacons of the church were like diagnos- 
liclans; they examined all candidates to 
determine whether or not they were “saved,” 
and that was settled by their “experience,” 
which had to exhibit certain definite mental 
signs. There is a great truth underlying this, 
but there is an error, too, for spiritually 
human beings are very different. 

A true word was spoken by the Reverend 
Doctor James McGee: “We must not make 


it harder to enter the Christian Church than 
Christ made it to become his followers.” 

We can be saved by faith not only by a 
sudden revelation, as in the case of Paul, but 
by a gradual yielding of the whole mind and 
body to the Light of the world. And this 
faith is just as necessary on any day fifteen 
years after one has joined a church as it is 
at the moment of decision. 

I heartily believe that we are saved by 
faith; it is interesting to inquire what we 
are saved from? It used to be believed that 
we were saved from the punishment of sin. 
But I think this stresses the wrong point, and 
furthermore, I do not believe it is true. 
Modern students of Christianity more and 
more are insisting that it is not the punish- 
ment of sin from which faith in Christ saves 
us, but from sin itself. 

Now there are modernists and modernists. 
There are those critics who, by denying the 
Incarnation, take away the foundation of 
Christianity and, to my notion, make 
religion a farce. There are those modernists 
who say that, although the Gospel is not 
true, we should act as if it were; which may 
be a good enough doctrine for babies and 
idiots, but will never be accepted by the 
majority of adult minds. 


The Most Saving Force 


HERE are other modernists whose whole 
aim is to get nearer to the person and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, whose every for- 
ward movement is in reality—in time—a 
movement backward, to bring out the Divine 
Teacher from the superstructure of human 
theology. This is good; for Jesus is more 
modern than we. 
I myself believe literally in the twenty- 
first verse of the first chapter of Matthew: 


For he shall save his people from their sins. 


It is impossible that we can be saved from 
the punishment of our sins. Sin and suffer- 
ing are inseparably linked together. 

But there is abundance of evidence to 
show that faith in Jesus saves people from 
their sins. 

The Christian religion, with its power to 
redeem men and women, depends upon the 
Incarnation. It is because Jesus was God 
with us that we have faith in him. I know of 
no other access to the Divine Force, I know 
of no other communication between man 
and God. 

Believing as I do that the whole Christian 
religion depends upon the truth of the 
Incarnation, believing as I do that the In- 
carnation is the only Light of the world, I 
found it heartening to read these words in a 
book by one of the greatest scholars of our 
time, by one who has made a profound 
study not only of philosophy and the history 
of thought, but of comparative religions. In 
a little book published in 1924, called The 
Christ of the New Testament, and written 
by Paul Elmer More, I find: 


Only this much I would urge: If the sup- 
position of Christianity be not true, then we 
have no sure hope of religion. In con- 
trast with all other religions, the peculiar 
strength of Christianity is that the Incarnation 
reduces mythology to the simplest possible 
terms; every extravagance, every overgrowth 
of fancy, is swept away for the bare fact that 
God in Jesus appeared among men. . . . To 
say that the dogma of Christianity is en- 
dangered by the comparative study of religions 
implies a gross ignorance of facts or a wilful 
misapprehension of values if the divine 
nature has at any time in any wise revealed 
itself to man, if any voice shall ever reach us out 
of the infinite circle of silence, where else shall 
we look but to the words of the Gospel? Not 
Christianity alone is at stake in our acceptance 
or rejection of the Incarnation, but religion 
itself. 


Just as no man feels so ignorant as a true 
scholar, because his ideal of knowledge is 
high, so the same standards can be applied to 
character. Every man who is not the man 
he would like to be needs salvation. The 
most elevating, the most saving force is 
faith in the Son of God. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The third article in this 
series by Professor Phelps will appear in an early 
issue. 








Every Mother Should Tell 
Her Daughter This 


A new way in personal comfort, today adopted by 5 million women 
The scientifically correct way approved by doctors and nurses 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Graduate Nurse 


If five million women adopt, practically overnight, a new way in 
personal hygiene, surely it is worth knowing about—at least 
worth giving a trial. 

Today mothers everywhere are telling their daughters of this 
new way which means so much to their comfort, daintiness and 
peace-of‘mind. They give thanks their daughters need never 
know anything else. 

This new way is Kotex, widely urged by doctors and nurses. 
And it is as a nurse that I urge you to try it. Kotex is used in 
practically all hospitals today. And by most women in the better 
walks of life. | 


The advantages of Kotex 


tions to ask or answer, no needless con- 
versation. Simply pay the clerk and walk 
out, that is all. 


Kotex is made of the world’s super-ab- 
sorbent, Cellucotton. Which absorbs 
instantly, 16times its own weight in mois- 
ture. That’s 5 times as absorbent as ordi- 
nary cotton. 


Besides that, each Kotex pad isso treated 
that it becomes, in itself, an active deodor- 
ant—an improvement which is quickly 
appreciated. Another important feature 
is that Kotex can be discarded easily. 


Easy to get—anywhere 


Today get Kotex, deodorized. Learn 
what it has come to mean to the millions 
of women who employ it. Or if you will 
write direct to me, I will send you free, a 
sample of the new deodorized Kotex, and 
an interesting booklet, written by an emi- 
nent doctor on thisimportant subject. The 
sample will come in plain, unmarked wrap- 
per. Just address me: 


KKK K AK KK RK KKK K 
Kotex is germ-proof, packed in sanitary 
sealed packages of twelve. In two sizes, 
the Regular and Kotex-Super. 
Alldrugstores haveKotex—ready-wrap- 
ped in plain paper. There are no ques 


ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, G. N. 
Care of Cellucotton Laboratories 
166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Kotex Regular, now 60c Kotex-Super, now 90c 


KOTE  X 


DEODORIZED 
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a 4 eggs 
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’ One cup Pet M1 


espoon flour 


4 Mix flour and salt and add one cup Pet Milk slowly to 
E make a smooth paste. Bring to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Add tomato soup and mix well. 
at a time into hot soup. Cover and let eggs poach slowly. 
Sprinkle with two tablespoons cheese. 
bacon on buttered toast. Place one egg on each serving. 

Add sauce and sprinkle with cheese.” 


eb every drop in every can is uniformly 
rich—the cream all in the milk—Pet Milk gives 
that ‘cream and butter” flavor to cooking without 
the use of butter or cream—a big saving in your milk 
and butter bill. The fat globules (cream) are so 
finely broken up by our homogenization process that 
they do not separate as in ordinary milk. There is 
no cream on the top of Pet Milk—it is in the milk. 


Undiluted Pet Milk serves in place of cream—at 
less than half the cost of cream. 


Diluted with an equal part of water Pet Milk is 
extra rich milk—and costs no more than ordinary 


No matter how diluted, Pet Milk is never skim- 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated—more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk—put in sealed 
Your grocer always has 
it. Send for free booklets demonstrating the 


and sterilized. 


of Pet Milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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4 tablespoons grated 
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Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Indians, who were practically the only in- 
habitants of the country, and pleased them 
so much that they raised ten dollars and ten 
cents as a token of their appreciation. 

At Winter Quarters the people built log 
cabins and dugouts and planted crops, for it 
was the plan of Brigham Young to use this 
temporary location as a halfway settlement 
until he had succeeded in transporting all his 
people to their indefinite home near the 
Rocky Mountains. Under his direction a 
flour mill to grind their corn was built, and 
he also set the people to work building a 
council house. They manufactured wash- 
boards and willow baskets, which were sold 
in the nearest Missouri towns. But life was 
dificult. The lack of vegetables resulted in 
“black leg’? scurvy; provisions were scarce, 
and the prospects of getting fresh supplies 
before the crops could grow were slight. 

At the camp in Winter Quarters, Brigham 
Young received his first and one of his few 
revelations. It told the saints to do all that 
Brigham Young had already urged them to 
do and thereby approved all that he had al- 
ready done for their welfare. The revelation 
also promised that the Lord would save the 
Mormons from hardship. 

The Mormons did not experience any of 
the melodramatic Indian horrors which made 
the early development of the West a subject 
of fiction for so many years. This was due to 
Brigham Young’s policy of catering to the 
wishes and respecting the rights of the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the country. He devel- 
oped their good will by his gifts and his 
consideration; the result was that only two 
horses were lost to the Indians in the original 


Utah pioneer party, and no men, women or 
children were killed. 

While the saints were encamped at Winter 
Quarters, Captain James Allen, of the United 
States Army, rode into camp one day in 


June, 1846, and had a conference with Brig- 
ham Young. Captain Allen showed Brigham 
Young the request of President Polk for five 
hundred Mormons to serve in the war against 
Mexico, which had just begun. 


War and Politics 


NCE more luck was against the Mor- 

mons. They had expected to find terri- 
tory in the West which was not under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and to estab- 
lish there an independent theocracy of their 
own. While they were en route the United 
States captured all the available territory 
from Mexico, and the Mormons found them- 
selves by the time they reached Utah once 
more under the Government they were en- 
deavoring to leave behind them. 

The request for five hundred Mormons to 
join the Mexican War was not unwelcome to 
the Mormons at the time, and was the direct 
result of their own solicitation. In his letter 
of appointment to J. C. Little as Eastern rep- 
resentative of the Mormon Church, Brigham 
Young had written on January 20, 1846: “If 
our Government shall offer any facilities for 
emigrating to the Western coast, embrace 
those facilities, if possible, as a wise and 


faithful man.” So Little called on President 


Polk in Washington. 

The President was particularly anxious to 
conciliate the Mormons at the moment. The 
United States was at war with Mexico, and 
Great Britain was disputing the claim of the 
United States to Oregon. War with Great 
Britain was feared, and President Polk did 
not wish the large body of Mormons in the 
West to become allies of either Mexico or 
Great Britain. The Mormons, on their part, 
were anxious to get West, and the oppor- 
tunity to transport five hundred men not 
only at the expense of the Government but 
with the additional advantage of salaries en 
route appealed to Little, and he knew that it 
would appeal also to Brigham Young. 

It was Little who urged President Polk to 
enlist the Mormons while they were en route 
rather than to wait until they had arrived in 
California. Brigham Young was so grateful 
for the favor President Polk conferred upon 
his people by enlisting five hundred of them, 
with the understanding that they would not 
fight in Mexico but would proceed to Cali- 
fornia, that the Mormons voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket at the next election. 


Seeking a New Settlement 


N THREE days the Mormon Battalion 

was mustered and ready to march. Brig- 
ham Young ordered the men “to take their 
Bibles and Books of Mormon, and if they had 
any playing cards to burn them.” The thing 
that interested Brigham Young very much 
about this enlistment was the allowance the 
United States made in advance of forty-two 
dollars for each man for clothing. This 
amounted to twenty-one thousand dollars 
for the five hundred men, and most of this 
money went to their families or to the 
church treasury. In addition, the men sent 
their salaries as soldiers back to their families 
and to their church. 

At the end of their period of enlistment 
the Mormon Battalion was mustered out in 
California. Some of the company reénlisted 
in San Diego and built up that town. Others 
proceeded to Northern California, where they 
heard that their brethren had established 
themselves in the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, and they proceeded there to join them. 

Brigham Young held the semiannual con- 
ference of the Church at Winter Quarters 
on April 6, 1847, and the next morning he left 
Winter Quarters with a party of one hundred 
and forty-eight of his people, to find a place of 
settlement in the Far West. The party was 
made up mainly of sturdy men, but three 
women accompanied them. Oneof these was 
Clarissa Decker Young, one of Brigham 
Young’s wives; another was Harriet Page 
Wheeler Young, one of the wives of Brigham’s 
brother, Lorenzo; and the other was Ellen 
Saunders Kimball, one of the wives of Heber 
C. Kimball. Two children were in the party. 

The train consisted of seventy-two prairie 
schooners, ninety-three horses, fifty-two 
mules, sixty-six oxen, and there were also 
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—And Now About 


Next Summer 


He wrote this last August from 
Ventura to his mother in Ohio: 


“T really never knew there was 
such a country, never had such sum- 
mer fun, never saw so many healthy, 
happy-looking men, women, and chil- 
dren; and never before, during any 
summer, enjoyed such weather as 
this is. Last night was 


the level of the ocean, bathers, 
hunters, golfers, fishermen—every- 
body going somewhere to do some- 
thing that is FUN. And motor cars 
—you never saw so many— but then 
you remember that all of these differ- 
ent types of playgrounds are con- 
nected by five thousand miles of 
boulevard, paved like 





my thirty-fifth night 
under blankets, from 
July 1st to August 
17th. And, stranger 
than that, perhaps, — 
not a drop of rain in 
all that time—not a 
moment of my sport 
so spoiled. I play 
golf any time, go any- 
where, do anything 








our city streets,— 
even across great 
mountain ranges. 


“It’s all astonishingly 
different, new, and capti- 
vating. Cares and trou- 
bles don’t seem to be part 
of it at all. It’s real recre- 
ation—mentally and phys- 
ically, the greatest stimu- 
lus I’ve ever known. 


“And now about next 
summer! The entire family 








and never have to 
hope for a good day. They're all per- 
fection. How they fix it, I don’t know. 


“And Southern California is the 
strangest land in other ways that I 
have ever heard described. 


“Here are the mountains, the sea, 
a desert like Sahara, groves of oranges, 
walnuts, figs and olives, the old mis- 
sions of the old monk Serra, moving 
picture troupes in costumes repre- 
senting the entire world traveling 
about, automobiles loaded with camp- 
ing outfits, people on horseback, 
hikers with their knapsacks climbing 
up to mountain lakes a mile above 


has got to plan to come 
for the finest summer they have ever had. 
Come here to be cool, to be enchanted, re- 
freshed and rejuvenated. Plan now and 
you'll come, so make your plans.” 


This is the enthusiasm that this summer- 
land inspires, that thousands of easterners 
who spend their summers here know well. You 
will feel it when you come. Plan it for the 
coming summer. Come then or come now. 

Southern California is the gateway to 
Hawaii. 

Special low round-trip railroad rates from 
May until October. Ask railroad ticket agents 
all about it. Or mail coupon below to us. 

U. S. Weather Bureau average mean tem- 
peratures for forty-seven years in a central 
city in this section: 47 Junes, 66 degrees; 
47 Julys, '70; 47 Augusts, 71; 47 Septem- 
bers, 69. Where else can you be cooler 
while you see and do so much? 







All-Year Club 
of Southern California 
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At-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 603, 2601 S. Ficueroa Street, 
Los AnceLes, CALIFORNIA. 


I am planning to visit Southern California this summer. 
Please send me your free booklet “Southern California All 
The Year.” Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have checked. 
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Most people like 
the fact that the 
Laun-Dry-Ette 
never breaks off 
buttons. 


No Buttons 


to sew 
on 


© 1925 
The L.M. Co. 





[dont have to 
use my hands for— 


WASHING RINSING OR BLUING 


WNERS love to show friends and 
neighbors how the Laun-Dry-Ette 
does away with practically a// hand labor 
in washing. We recently heard of a 
woman who did an entire washing for a 
friend, just to show her how little work 
the Laun-Dry-Ette left for her to do. 


You, too, will be just as enthusiastic when you 
truly know the Laun-Dry-Ette. For this unique 
electric washing appliance, when shown by the Laun- 
Dry-Ette dealer, invariably proves a startling revela- 
tion in work-saving. 

Ask the Laun-Dry-Ette dealer to show you how 
the Laun-Dry-Ette washes, rinses, blues and dries 
for the line without requiring you to put your hands 
into water. Ask him to show you why it never breaks 
buttons or jams fasteners. Have him prove that it 
washes everything washable, including stuffed com- 
forters, rag rugs and double blankets. He will gladly 
show these and other unique advantages. 


Send for a copy of 
“Doing More yet Working Less’’, 


a handsome booklet, in colors, containing a synopsis 
of washing machine history and illustrating the most 
advanced ideas. Sent free on request. Write for 
your copy today. 


Dealers: The demand for the Laun-Dry-Ette is steadily growing. Big 
opportunity now for live dealers in every town with electricity. Write 


THE LAUNDRYETTE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1227 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


faunDry-Ctte 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 135) 


nineteen cows, seventeen dogs, a few cats and 
some chickens. 

As soon as the Mormons reached the prai- 
ries, their difficulties began. Large prairie 
fires made it necessary to alter the course by 
many miles to keep the wagons and animals 
from fire. The fires also burned the grass 
and destroyed the cattle feed. But, in spite 
of all such difficulties, there was a mystic 
quality to a journey into the wilderness, 
which was only added to by the difficulties 
encountered. 

The lines of dusty wagons stumbled awk- 
wardly along the faint trail made by previous 
lumbering wagons, where coarse prairie grass 
had grown. To the left, to the right, behind 
and in front were the same slight hills, stud- 
ded with prairie grass and sagebrush, and 
stretching seemingly in infinite monotony. 
In such an atmosphere a coyote was a relief 
and a buffalo a miracle. These plains were 
enough to make strong men weep; their al- 
most unerring sameness required a placidity 
for their appreciation which most men cannot 
achieve. The Mormons were placid enough, 
but their ambition to arrive at last at the 
Promised Land and to begin to make it fulfill 
its promise, made the agonizingly slow jour- 
ney a torture. 

At times the prairies in front of the Mor- 
mons grew black with buffaloes. These herds 
sometimes reached fifty thousand head, and 
sometimes even a hundred thousand. They 
formed a valuable addition to the Mormon 
diet. Brigham Young, hating waste, pro- 
hibited his men from killing any more buffa- 
loes than they needed for food. 

As soon as the wagons halted their banging 
pace for the day, the work of feeding and cor- 
raling the cattle began, and when that was 
finished the men had to feed and corral them- 
selves. Usually the party halted at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. When the work was 
finished some men, and especially William 
Clayton, wrote in their diaries, while others 
sang and talked until eight-thirty when ev- 
erybody after prayers went to bed, for the 
bugle was blown at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the party started again at seven. 


Life on the Prairies 


HE evenings on the prairies were some- 

times varied with a game of cards and 
dice, but Brigham Young objected to these 
and other manifestations of evil conduct on 
the part of his pioneers, and preached a ser- 
mon against them on the morning of May 29, 
and in a vehement, angry voice told them at 
length exactly what he thought of their con- 
duct. After he had finished, he lined up his 
flock, including the high priests, the bishops, 
the elders and the seventies, and asked them 
to raise their right hands if they were willing 
“to cease from all their evils and serve God 
according to His Laws.” Every man, of 
course, held up his right hand. All promised 
to be better men, and in the recklessness of 
their repentance even suggested burning 
every pack of cards, checkerboard and set of 
dominoes in the camp; but it is not recorded 
that this was done. 

Innocent amusement, approved by Brig- 
ham Young, was provided by mock trials and 
dances, preceded always by prayer. As there 
were only three women in camp, the men 
danced with each other. 

Along the route the Mormons set up guide- 
posts and placed letters in them for the saints 
who were to follow them later. Whitened 
buffalo bones and skulls were also used for 
messages, and on these the Mormons wrote 
advice about the roads and the streams. The 
grease for the wagon wheels they obtained 
from the fat of the wolves they killed. 

William Clayton thought of the possibility 
of a speedometer. It was his job to keep a 
record of the distance covered, and it oc- 
curred to him that an attachment on a wagon 
wheel would be more accurate and less bur- 
densome than his guesses, based on counting 
the revolutions of the wheel all day. Noth- 
ing was done about Clayton’s idea at first, 
but finally Brother Appleton Harmon, a 
mechanic, was set to work making a speed- 
ometer after William Clayton’s directions. 

Later William Clayton made this entry in 
his diary: ‘I discovered that Brother Apple- 
ton Harmon is trying to have it understood 


that he invented the machinery to tel! the 
distance we travel, which makes me t! ink 
less of him than I formerly did. What }iitle 
souls work.” In spite of professional ,al- 
ousies, the instrument was finished and was 
called the ‘“‘roadometer.”’ 

As soon as the Mormons had crossed ihe 
prairies and arrived in the foothills oj the 
mountains, their daily life improved in va- 
riety and ease. West of the Platte River the 
dull prairie grass was replaced by green 
clumps of sagebrush growing in the sandy 
hills, and out of these clumps gray sage hens 
scurried as the rumbling wagons disturbed 
their solitude. Clear springs and streams be- 
came more numerous, and the air was per- 
fumed in some places with the delicate odor 
of wild mint. It was June. They now made 
better time, averaging fifteen miles each day, 
instead of ten. 

North of the Platte River the Mormons 
branched off from the regular trail. Previ- 
ously they had followed the route used by 
emigrants who had preceded them to Oregon, 
and this regular trail would have taken them 
to the valley of the Great Salt Lake, but 
Brigham Young thought it wiser to blaze a 
trail to the north, so that his people might 
not be subject to competition for fodder and 
conflict with Missouri emigrants. 


Brigham Hears of the Great Valley 


io IY in June Brigham Young and his party 
neared the Sweetwater River, and the 
scenery now began to take on an imposing, 
romantic grandeur. The country seemed 
fortified with huge, overhanging hills of 
burnt sienna, sandy rock. Snow and ice 
were found in some of the mountain pools 
and springs. The mornings became bitingl) 
cold, and during the night drinking water 
froze in the pails. Mosquitoes in huge 
armies made the cattle restless and the men 
frantic. 

Near Green River and Bear River mem- 
bers of the Mormon Battalion met their 
brethren, and Elder Samuel Brannan arrived 
from California to consult with Brigham 
Young. On the day in February, 1846, when 
the Mormons left Nauvoo, the ship Brooklyn 
carrying two hundred and thirty-eight saints, 
left New York to travel around Cape Horn 
to California, where it was assumed their 
brethren would join them. This expedition 
was in charge of Elder Brannan. On the long 
sea journey two children were born on the 
ship, and were named Atlantic and Pacific. 
Atlantic was a boy, born before the Brooklyn 
had rounded the Horn, and Pacific was a girl, 
born after they had passed the Cape. [Ider 
Brannan settled the Mormons under his 
charge in a location near the present city of 
San Francisco, and then he proceeded over- 
land to meet Brigham Young. 

By this time Brigham Young had heard a 
great deal about the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, which he had made up his mind might 
be the most suitable place for his settlement. 
This valley was irresistibly attractive ‘o a 
man of Brigham Young’s foresight; ii was, 
to his mind, by reason of its lack of attra: tion 
for those who wished to get rich quick!: , the 
very place to build up a powerful, is: ‘ted 
community, which would grow withoui mo- 
lestation until it was powerful enough ‘» re- 
sist it. If the land was at all ferti). he 
realized that it was the place for his ‘!or- 
mons. 

Brannan became disgusted with Bri iam 
Young’s lack of interest in the Califor: : cli- 
mate and the California soil. He ma: up 
his mind that Brigham Young was pig- 
headed, and he returned to California, « x¢re 
many of his party of Mormons remaine. vith 
him, and he collected tithes from them :«gu- 
larly for the ehurch, but Brigham \ ung 
never received any of the money. Th’: led 
ultimately to Brannan’s resignation fro the 
Mormon Church. ; 

At the beginning of July the mou: tain 
fever started, and many of the Mor:nons 
were stricken with its violent headache, ')urn- 
ing temperature and fantastic delirium. On 
July 12 Brigham Young was afflicted with 
mountain fever, and in the evening o! that 
day he was raving in a mad delirium. !t was 
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Do you hate to get up in the morning? Do you know the reason why? 


No healthy man, woman or child ever 
gets too much sleep. On that fact, all 
the doctors and authorities are agreed. 


If you wake tired and yawning or need an 
alarm clock to rouse you every day, one 
of two things is the matter. Either you 
cut your sleep time too short to be safe. 
Or your rest is not the deep, refreshing 
kind that kills fatigue poisons and turns 
you out fit and eager for the hardest day. 


Such sleep comes and stays only when 
your spring and mattress cradle you in 
perfect comfort and coax weary nerves and 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs:- Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


muscles to relax. If your rest is light or 
broken, don’t call it insomnia until you 
see whether or not your bed is to blame. 


Look it over tonight. Compare it to- 
morrow at any good furniture store with 
Simmons mattresses and springs. Types 
to suit every taste, all built of new, clean ma- 
terials by the world’s largest bedding man- 
ufacturer. Prices to fit every pocketbook. 


Be sure to find a Simmons label on the 
mattress or spring you buy. It is your 
sleep and health insurance. The Purple 
Label is the most luxurious mattress made. 


Coral and green are used with striking effect in this 
engaging bed chamber. The hand-blocked linen cur- 
tains are dark jade, with a design in coral and black. 
Cretonne, chintz or printed silk may also be used. 
The surf-green of the tinted walls is repeated in 
the hand-tufted borders of the bed-spreads of linen or 
unbleached muslin. Spanish pottery lamp; hooked rug 
on the blue-black wilton or chenille carpet. Beds, 
dresser and night table are from a complete new suite 
of Simmons steel furniture, Design 113, in coral, 
maize and black. Supplied also in many smart new 
colors and in finishes reproducing American walnut, ma- 
hogany and antique walnut. Beds are Design 184}. 
For twelve other charming schemes of chamber deco- 
ration, in color, write for ** Restful Bedrooms” to The 
Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 





Be sure you find this 
label on the sleep 
equipment you buy 
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Brigham Young 
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necessary for him to halt his wagon and re- 
main behind with a few men to care for him, 
while Parley Pratt led an advance party into 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, which 
they were now approaching, but which 
Young had not yet seen. It looked very 
ruch for a time as if his career’ might 
terminate with the last, fatal parallel with 
that of Moses, as if he were to see the 
Promised Land but never enter it. When 
the advance party 
came to his wagon to 
get last instructions, 
Brigham Young rested 
his elbow on his pillow 
and with difficulty sat 
up to talk to them. 
“My impressions are,” 
he said, “that when 
you emerge from the 
mountains into the 
open country, you bear 
to the northward and 
stop at the first con- 
venient place for putting in your seeds.” He 
did not say whether this impression was 
based on a revelation of God, or on the map 
of Colonel Frémont, whom he had consulted. 

On Saturday, the 24th of July, 1847, Brig- 
ham Young drove in Wilford Woodruff’s car- 
riage into the open valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. Still weak from mountain fever, he 
was lying on a bed in the carriage. ‘‘When 
we came out of the cafion into full view of the 
valley,” Wilford Woodruff recorded, ‘“ Presi- 
dent Young arose from his bed and took a 
survey of the country. He was enwrapped 
in vision for several minutes.’”’ But all he 
said was, “It is enough. This is the right 
place. Drive on.’’ (The Utah Pioneers, 
p. 23.) 

The scene which lay before Brigham 
Young’s heavy, tired eyes was of a quality to 
inspire visions, for it is one of the most im- 
pressive sights on the American continent. 
As Sir Richard F. Burton said of this view, 
“Switzerland and Italy lay side by side.” 
Beneath was a great plain, stretching almost 
as far as the eye could see, surrounded on all 
sides by a spacious semicircle of sunburned, 
snow-capped mountains. In the far distance 
was a hazy expanse of salt water, glistening 
an invitation in the sunlight. The air was 
soft, clear, and had a faint, sweet, virgin 
odor. The plain was studded with low, brown 
and red, bare hills; a gray desert with alka- 
line sinks extended in one direction, while 
burning red sandstone wandered off into 
another place. To his left were green trees 
hiding themselves in the cafions, as if fearful 
to come out into such a waste land. Azure, 
purple and silver of sky and mountains over- 
hung the gleaming turquoise of the lake. 
And there was not a building, not a sign of 
man, to break the fearful charm of virgin 
solitude. 

As the Mormons rode into the valley from 
the flat tableland from which Brigham 
Young got his first view of it, their romantic 
sentiments changed to practical consider- 
ations, and a bitter tinge of disappointment 
seized them. 

heir new home, when they came to ex- 
amine it closely, proved to be sandy and 
absolutely nude of timber, except for that 
in the cafions some miles away. The only 
plant that seemed able to survive the salt 
and drought was the tall, careless sunflower, 
and even its yellow face was covered with 
pirasitical black and brown crickets. 


Planning the (ity 


‘> THE first day, before he took his din- 
-7 ner, Wilford Woodruff hurried to plant 
the half bushel of potatoes he had brought 
with him. The air seemed ominously hot, 
and the dry ground gave indications of 
chronic lack of rain. But that first night 
something of a minor miracle occurred. It 
rained, and as rain in that valley in July was 
notoriously rare, the saints took this as a 
comforting assurance of special dispensation 
in their favor. 

After Brigham Young had been in the val- 
ley four days, he recovered from his illness 
and was able to ride about the country in a 


carriage, As soon as he had looked about, 


Evelyn Mosher 


pe ae addressed his followers and 





told them that their present camp was the 
ideal site for their future city. Clayton 
wrote of this address: 


He said they intended to divide the city into 
blocks of ten acres each with eight lots in a 
block of one and a quarter acres each. The 
streets to be wide. No house will be permitted 
to be built on the corners of the streets, neither 
petty shops. Each house will have to be built 
so many feet back from the street and all the 
houses parallel with each 
other. The fronts are 
to be beautified with 
fruit trees, etc. No filth 
will be allowed to stand 
in the city, but the water 
will be conducted 
through in such a man- 
ner as to carry all the 
filth off to the River 
Jordan. No man will be 
suffered to cut up his lot 
and sell a part to specu- 
late out of his brethren. 
Each man must keep his 
lot whole, for the Lord 
has given it to us without price. The temple 
lot will be forty acres and adorned with trees, 
ponds, etc. 


These plans were carried out almost 
exactly in every detail as Brigham Young 
formulated them that day, although some of 


his brethren must have been extremely . 


doubtful of the possibility of carrying such a 
vision into execution in such a barren land. 
Brigham Young set the men to work imme- 
diately building a road to the mountains, to 
be used for hauling timber, and as soon as 
they got the timber, he superintended the 
building of a stockade as a precaution against 
the Indians, and a boat to be used on the 
one-hundred-mile lake of salt water that 
glistened in the distance. 


President of the Church 


EFORE the beginning of August the saints 
had built a bowery for their Sunday serv- 
ices, and Brigham Young had selected the 
site for the Temple and several sites for him- 
self and his associates. He chose a square 
block near the proposed Temple. Realizing 
the scarcity of timber, the saints built houses 
of adobes—sun-burned clay bricks. Brig- 
ham Young made preparations meanwhile to 
return to Winter Quarters for the purpose of 
leading the rest of his people to their new 
home. On August 26, after blessing his pio- 
neers, Brigham Young left them in the new 
city and, accompanied by several of his lead- 
ing associates and the members of the Mor- 
mon Battalion who were anxious to return to 
Winter Quarters and bring their families back 
to the valley, started on the return journey. 
Nine weeks and three days later, they 
arrived back at Winter Quarters. At the 
command of Brigham Young, Clayton had 
supervised a new roadometer, and the regis- 
tered distance from Florence, Nebraska, 
Winter Quarters, to the new site of Salt Lake 
City was one thousand and thirty-one miles. 
About halfway Brigham Young had met two 
thousand Mormons who were en route to the 
valley; he had dinner with them, told them 
the nature of their new home and left them. 
This second party arrived in the valley in 
good health, only seven people, three of 
them infants, having died en route. 
Brigham Young arrived back at Winter 
Quarters on October 31, 1847. He spent the 
winter there, planning for the emigration of 
his people the following spring. At Winter 
Quarters there was a small log cabin in the 
center of the settlement, the walls of which 
were covered with turf two feet thick. The 
windows were in the roof, and no one could 
look in or hear what was being said inside. 
Into this council chamber Brigham Young 
called his apostles about a month after his 
return, and suggested that it was time for 
him to be elected president of the church. 
As yet he was only president of the twelve 
apostles. They needed the guiding genius 
of Brigham Young, now more than ever, for 
the development of their new settlement. 
The appointment was ratified, and then taken 
before the people for their approval. 
By the end of May, 1848, Brigham Young 
had organized his second exodus. The party 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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A baby’s tender skin 
needs a very special care 


against chafing 


‘Read what Dr. Holt says about the importance 
of powder in preventing chafing... 


O one can fail to: be impressed 
with the deep seriousness with 
which young mothers today regard 
every detail of the preparation for 
their babies, and every detail of their 
rearing. 

Few today have not learned that 
the care of the baby’s skin is one of 
the most important factors in main- 
taining his ease and health. 


Chafing and other eruptions easily 
occur. Fretfulness results. And the 
nineteen hours a day that a young 
baby should spend in sleep are at the 
outset pitiably reduced. 

“To prevent chafing,” says Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, America’s great child 
doctor, “special care must be exer- 
cised. The main things to be secured 
are cleanliness and the free use of 
toilet powder.” 

To be safe for a baby’s tender skin, 
the powder must be beyond any pos- 
sibility of reproach. It must be ex- 
quisitely fine—absolutely pure— 


The function of Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is to prevent the infections 
that are caused by the moisture that 
lurks in the creases of baby’s skin, or 
that come from perspiration or the 
dampness of wet diapers. 


It is prescribed for use after the 
baby’s bath, after the tender body 
has been dried with soft towels with as 
little friction as possible. Also for use 
after every changing of the diaper, the 
dampened skin being first cleansed, 
then carefully dried. This final gentle 
dusting and rubbing with the sooth- 
ing, healing and absorbent “John- 
son’s’”’ comes as an incalculable relief 
where there is any tendency to irri- 
tation. 

Already Johnson’s Baby Powder 
is being used by more mothers than 
any other. Get acan for baby as you 
pass your own drug store today. 

But Johnson & Johnson will never 
be content till a// mothers know the 
goodness and purity of this benefi- 





healing—and safe as only a labora- 
tory devoted to the preparation of 
antiseptically safe articles for the 
medical profession can make it. 


ryRE baby powder that has 
this authority behind it is, as 
everybody knows, Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. 

Because there was no such baby 
powder to be had, physicians asked 
the house they knew was equipped to 
prepare surgically clean products, to 
make it. According to the physicians’ 
formula, Johnson & Johnson prepare 
this powder in their marvelous labo- 


b- ratories—the largest of their kind. 


he In creature comforts— 
his happiness 


cent powder. They are now offer- 
ing free, a small can of it together 
with the concise little book on the care 
of baby’s skin, “The Faith of a Baby.” 

You have only to send us your 
name and address on the coupon be- 
low and the book and the powder 
will be sent you immediately. 


















































































































































































Gofnron+Gohvuen, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me free, the small can of the baby 
powder made in your famous laboratories, and 
the little book—“‘ The Faith of a Baby.” 





Your druggist is more than a merchant jp 
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Even a slight injury often means a day of misery or a dangerous infection 


Prevents hours 


of suffering -. 


The most remarkable remedy for burns 
and skin injuries known to medical science 


Prevents infection as well as destroys pain 


Used today by thousands of hospitals and 
more than 50,000 physicians 


Keep it in your medicine cabinet! 


LMOST instant relief—even 

in cases of intense suffering. 

No wonder those who have used 

Unguentine are astonished at its 
effectiveness ! 

No wonder it is considered the 
greatest advance in medical sci- 
ence today in the treatment of 
burns and painful skin injuries! 

Unguentine is not simply a 
salve or ointment. It is a surgical 
dressing used not only for burns 
and scalds—but for wounds of 
every kind. 

Whenever such accidents oc- 
cur—apply Unguentine at once! 
Bandage lightly if necessary. Al- 
most immediately it begins to 
relieve the pain. 


Prevents infection 


Unguentine does more than pre- 
vent suffering. It prevents in- 
fection also. It is a powerful 
antiseptic— yet an antiseptic that 
can be applied to an open wound 
without the slightest harsh or 
irritating effect. 

It helps the wound to heal more rap- 
idly and frequently prevents the forma- 
tion of an unsightly scar. 

There is nothing like Unguentine made 
today. No medicine cabinet should be 
without it. 50 cents at your druggist’s. 





Or the coupon below will bring you a 
trial tube free of all charge. 
Made by The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich, New York. 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
7 4 


From the ends of the world— 
come such letters as this 


‘Not long ago we received a telegram from one 
of our India workers, saying his wife was dan- 
gerously ill and to come at once. We dreaded 
the forty-eight miles on such a hot day, but 
knew that no medical aid could be had at that 
station, so we went with our medicine kit. On 
our arrival we found her to be suffering from a 
very bad burn which had become infected and 
was paining her most terribly. An experience 
with a very bad burn treated in some of America’s 
best hospitals had taught me what to do. I 
applied a generous amount of Unguentine. The 
next day the temperature had gone down and 
the patient was well enough for us to go home. 
I left full instructions as to how to dress the 
wound, etc., and in a remarkably short time it 
was entirely healed. 

“T feel that I cannot be without Unguentine. 
It is something I, who am not professionally 
trained, can use.” 

Mrs. ______., Bihor, India. 


FREE! A generous tube 
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—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J3, 
Norwich, New York 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine 


and booklet, ‘‘What to do,’ by M. 
Stofer, M.D. 
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consisted of two thousand four hundred and 
seventeen men, women and children. They 
arrived without unusual hardship in their 
new home on September 20, 1848. Brigham 
Young was escorted into the new city by 
those he had left in charge and those who 
had followed. There were now four hundred 
and fifty houses of adobes and logs, three 
sawmills and a flour mill in the new city. 

Those Mormons who remained in the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake during the 
winter of 1847, while Brigham Young was 
preparing his followers for the second exodus, 
endured a winter of great difficulties. They 
had arrived late in July, and it was impos- 
sible to get much from the soil that year, 
because of lack of water. Their vegetables 
were almost exhausted, and the food situa- 
tion became so serious that a pound of gold 
was offered for a pound of flour, and the 
owner refused to sell. But the community 
did not despair. They succeeded in remain- 
ing industrious, planting spring crops, build- 
ing several sawmills and gristmills, fencing 
in twelve miles of farming land, and giving 
birth to one hundred and twenty babies. 

When Brigham Young returned to the 
new settlement, to remain there for the rest 
of his life, he was satisfied with the labors of 
his flock. He recalled to them the prophecy 
of Isaiah: ‘‘The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them; and the desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 
Meanwhile, the efforts to make this prophecy 
come true became necessarily greater, for the 
arrival of two thousand additional saints 
made food scarcer for everyone. Tea and 
coffee disappeared entirely from the diet, not 
because of the ban against them, but because 
they were unobtainable, for the nearest shop 
was a thousand miles away. 

At the height of this scarcity of all things 
material Heber Kimball arose in the pulpit 
and announced a prophecy he had just re- 
ceived. He predicted that in a short time 
the saints would be able to buy everything 
they needed cheaper in the valley than they 
could buy the equivalent articles in the States. 
It redounded very much to his credit when 
less than a year later his miracle began to 
be consummated in quite an unlooked-for 
manner. 


Saved by Gulls 


RIGHAM YOUNG decided that a large 

common farm at first would be of greater 
advantage to both individuals and the com- 
munity than separate farms, and he urged this 
codperative enterprise to prevent starvation. 
This was the first step in his economic policy, 
which always preferred codperative work to 
individual speculation; so far as he was able, 
he refused to allow the rise in land value due 
to community development to be appro- 
priated as unearned increment by individual 
owners. 

Among the dangers and difficulties of life 
in the valley was the plague of grasshoppers 
and crickets. When the Mormons arrived 
they found the land covered with destructive 
crickets, and equally destructive grasshop- 
pers soon swarmed in clouds all over the 
territory of Utah. The insects alighted in 
the fields, attacked the heads of wheat stalks, 
and the crops were quickly destroyed. Some- 
times, however, they made a fortunate error, 
which Brigham Young described in a letter: 
“Myriads of grasshoppers, like snow flakes 
in a storm, occasionally fill the air over the 
city, as far as the eye can reach, and they are 
liable to alight wherever they can distinguish 
good feed. 

‘*A great portion of them, however, alight 
in the Great Salt Lake, which appears green 
at a distance, and the shore is lined with their 
dead, from one inch to two feet thick, and 
which smell exactly like fish.” 

The men, women and children of the set- 
tlement organized into squads, armed with 
willow bush brooms, with which they at- 
tempted to sweep the armies of crickets and 
grasshoppers into the creeks where coffee 
sacks were placed, which as soon as they 
were full were buried in trenches. But this 
was slow and laborious battle. Suddenly, as 
the Mormons were beginning to despair of 
saving any of their crops, flocks of beautiful 
white, glossy gulls, with bright red beaks and 


feet, and looking like doves in form and mo 
tion, swept down gracefully upon the valley 
At first the Mormons, looking up at the sk, 
in their anxious bewilderment, considered 
this another torment for their unknown 
transgressions, but quickly they noticed that 
the gulls began to eat the crickets as rapidly | 
as they could swallow them. At early dawn 
they came each day from the islands of Great | 
Salt Lake and feasted all day long. 
The Mormons came to the conclusion that | 
this was the greatest miracle of all they had 
yet witnessed. But it was a miracle repeated 
with seasonal periodicity; during the next 
ten years the crickets and grasshoppers sev 
eral times damaged the crops, and several 
times the gulls saved them from utter de- | 
struction. | 
The new settlement survived crickets and | 
drought, but it was early subjected toa more | 
serious test of endurance. The sudden dis 
covery of gold in California, a short distance 
away, was the source of both potential profit 
and imminent disaster to the struggling Mor 
mon community. The discovery is credited 
to James W. Marshall, who was digging one 
day early in 1848 with a group of Mormons 
from the Mormon Battalion at Sutter’s Fort, 
near Sacramento. Marshall, though not a 
Mormon himself, was in charge of these 
Mormon laborers, who were digging a mill 
race for Captain Sutter, when their shovels 
turned up some small yellow grains with the 
soft dirt. News of the great discovery was 
kept quiet at first; but by February, 1849, | 
it had spread sufficiently to bring more than | 
eight thousand emigrants, and by July, 1849, | 
there were said to be forty thousand Amer- | 
icans in California. | 


Profiting by the Gold Rush 


HE first definite news of the extent of the 
gold discovery was carried to Salt Lake 
City by members of the Mormon Battalion, 
who went there from California to join their 
familes. They brought gold in metal and in 
dust; this was used as security for the Kirt 

land Bank notes, which Joseph Smith had | 

| 

| 





prophesied would be “as good as gold” some 
day. Brigham Young took this as another 
instance of the divine authenticity of the late 
prophet. Mormon currency consisted at this 
time, besides these few notes, of blankets, 
grain, seed and flour, and for many years 
after the discovery of gold currency re- 
mained scarce in Salt Lake City, where the 
system of barter remained in use until 1860. 
This system gave Brigham Young a great 
economic hold on his people, because a man 
could not easily accumulate riches convert- 
ible outside Utah, and it was therefore difli- 
cult to leave the territory, even if one became 
dissatisfied with its government or disgusted 
with its religion. 

The discovery of gold and the immediate 
rush to mine it were both the greatest bless- 
ing and the greatest trial of the community 
at Salt Lake. The gold rush fulfilled the 
prediction of Heber C. Kimball that within 
a short time Mormons would be able to buy 
goods cheaper in Salt Lake City than in the 
Ieast, and at the same time it threatened to 
disrupt the community by the temptation it 
offered its members to go sucha comparatively 
short distance and grow rich quickly. 

The eager emigrants to California stopped 
at Salt Lake City to refresh themselves, and 
usually left as encumbrances much properly 
that was invaluable to the Mormons. There 
were auction sales daily in the new streets ol 
Salt Lake City, and a yoke of oxen with three 
or four heavy wagons would be offered {or 
one light wagon and a horse to carry an emil- 
grant, his shovel and pick, and the food he 
needed for the trip to the gold fields. Mor- 
mons bought for thirty-seven and a_ half 
cents waistcoats which sold in St. Louis ior 
a dollar and a half, and tools and farming 
implements which cost a hundred dollars in 
the East were purchased for twenty-five in 
Salt Lake City. : 

Brigham Young was not particularly in- 
terested in making gold seekers Mormons; 
he was vitally concerned with the tendency 
of Mormons to become gold seekers. | His 
sermons at the period of mining activity 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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Sveile Ps tterson Morh 


Perhaps you have sometimes envied the great ladies 
of old, with their stately marble palaces and fabu- 
lous gems. 


But you would not care to live as they lived, nor to 








raise your children as their children were raised. 


There was no electricity, no plumbing in Cleopatra's 
Egypt, not a tooth brush in the shops of Rome 
when Caesar reigned—no clocks to tell time on 
the mantel shelves of Athens—and when Elizabeth 
was Queen of England, her apartments were almost 
bare of those dainty and artful toilet accessories 
which every woman finds indispensable today. 


What pearls and rubies would Cleopatra not have 
given for the simplest of our modern conveniences! 


That centuries hence even the humble item of 
toilet paper would achieve the velvety perfection 





Be Glad that You Lwe loday 


Four Rolls of A. P. W. Satin Tissue are a Year's Supply 


A.P.W. PAPER CO. ALBANY N.Y. 


of texture and immaculate purity of A.P.W. Satin 
Tissue, could not have been dreamed of by those 
ancient aristocrats. 

And yet it is because of details—priceless details 
like toilet paper and modern sanitation—that the 
up-to-date modern home so far out-points the 
ancient palace in genuine luxury and comfort. 


A.P.W. Satin Tissue is universally recognized by 
fastidious people as the finest quality toilet paper 
made, and yet it really costs no more than inferior 
papers, because each 5o# roll contains 2500 sheets, 
and four rolls will supply the average family for 
a year. 

Don’t delegate the selection of this important 
accessory to clerk or servant. Specify A. P.W. 


Satin Tissue—the brand insisted upon by exacting 
buyers everywhere. 



































T 1e rolls of Toilet Paper listed 
below are now identified by the 
A. P. W. checker doll wrapper. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue—Pure 
White— Fort Orange — Cross 
Cut—Bob White and Onliwon 
toilet paper and paper towels. 
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A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N.Y. 


Send for a Rag Doll 


Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. paper with 

this coupon and ten cents, for a cute three-color cloth 
aes doll, 12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 
oe oo 


oN Get a Doll’s House Free 


% . buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) of 

W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive gaily 
oN doll’s house — or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer’s name. 

















~ Dealer’s Name 
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Through the severe test of repeated 
launderings, Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases keep their lovely qualities. 


They retain their firm, substantial 
weight. They hold the comforting soft- 
ness of their fine texture. After each 
washing, they are ready for your beds 
—so fresh, so clean, and crisp and 
snowy-white—immaculate! 


For their fabric contains 
141 THREADS TO THE SQUARE INCH! 





Furthermore, they are torn from the fabric—- 
not cut. So they always iron out straight and 
even along the edges. 


The Utica label assures you not only of such 
fine quality, but also of the true economy of 
long, long wear. In your purchase insist upon 
sheets and pillow cases bearing this label. 


Sold at most reliable white goods counters. 
Plain hemmed and hemstitched. Also Utica 
Sheeting, bleached and unbleached. 


Mohawk Sheets, Pillow Cases and Sheeting 
are of similar quality, but not quite so heavy. 





Write for interesting booklet. 
How to make your beds most 
comfortably and attractively. 
Correct methods of laundering 
and care of sheets. And many 
other helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions. 


x Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 
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“Aren't these sheets lovely?” 
“Yes, and they'll stay that way” 


Send for these 3 
snow-white doilies 
with prettily em- 
broidered edges. 
Made of Utica 
Sheeting. In one 
piece, ready for 
trimming. Center 
piece, 19 inches 
long. End pieces, 
9 inches across. 


Price 25c, 
the set. 
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bristle with denunciation of the lure of gold, 
and it was one of his greatest triumphs that 
the Mormons lost comparatively few men to 
the mines. After they had been in operation 
for ten years and his own community had 
been established for twelve years, Brigham 
Young pointed with pride to the general 
prosperity of the Mormons compared with 
the haphazard fortunes of those who lived in 
California. He said: 


Men, women and children run to California 
to get gold. They were then told what I can 
now prove. “Go to California, if you will; we 
will not curse you; we will not injure nor de- 
stroy you, but we will pity you. If you must go 
for gold, and that is your god, go, and I will 
promise you one thing: Every man that stays 
here and pays attention to his business will be 
able, within ten years, to buy out four of those 
who leave for the gold-mines.” . . . You may 
take all who have unadvisedly gone from this 
territory (and hundreds and thousands have 
so gone) and I believe that I alone am able to 
buy the whole of them, though when I came 
here I had but very little property, except what 
I owed for. (Journal of Discourses, Vol. VI, 
pp: 172, 173.) 


The success of the community was at- 
tributed by all who watched its early growth 
to the guiding influence and strict domina- 
tion of Brigham Young. It was to obtain 
codperative endeavor among his people and 
perseverance in the face of immense diffi- 
culties with the natural disadvantages of 
their environment that Brigham Young had 
devoted his life. He, and he alone among his 
people, realized that an autocratic commu- 
nism was their only salvation, and he fought, 
sometimes savagely, to maintain this idea, 
which was to prove so successful economi- 
cally. 


“*Uncorrupted by Books’ 


E HAD the powerful force of individual- 

ity and personality to batter down, and he 
did so by subduing all personal and tempera- 
mental traits which he could not harness to 
the community service. Brigham Young 
believed in education, but only in education 
which would later prove practically useful 
to its owner or to his neighbors, and preferably 
to his neighbors. To know something for the 
joy involved in finding it out was to his mind 
a complete waste of valuable time. It was 
necessary first that the wilderness should 
blossom as the rose, and then, perhaps, there 
would be no objection to a little poetry in- 
spired by the roses. But, gradually, manual 
labor which was a necessity became imper- 
ceptibly, in the minds of Brigham Young and 
his people, the greatest of all virtues. 

He did not read much; Sir Richard Burton 
said of him that “his mind was uncorrupted 
by books.” One of his associates, who later 
left the church, F. B. 

H. Stenhouse, wrote 


“Mr. Philip Landgrave, of Hesse,’ much to 
the amusement of his Gentile visitor and the 
mortification of his more educated and more 
self-conscious brethren. 

Brigham Young was Julius Cesar’s ideal; 
he was neither lean nor hungry; he did not 
think too much for his material welfare, and 
he suffered no one around him to do so. For, 
as head of the Mormon community, Brigham 
Young demanded and received implicit obe- 
dience. He pointed out that if the people 
were really living “in the enjoyment of the 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ,” they would 
know instinctively when their leaders were 
taking them astray, and could therefore 
deliver themselves over to the head of the 
Church with perfect confidence. 

When some of them did occasionally pro- 
test against some action of Brigham Young 
or his associates, they were usually told that 
they lacked the enjoyment of the Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and were in the pos- 
session of Satan. On the whole, however, 
Brigham Young was satisfied with his flock, 
who usually followed his leadership with 
unquestioning obedience. 


Oracle and DNUursemaid 


RIGHAM YOUNG soon became to his 

people a combination oracle and nurse- 
maid. An old lady once called at his office to 
ask whether, according to the word of the 
Lord, it was better to wear red or yellow flan- 
nel next the skin. Brigham Young counseled 
her by all means to wear yellow. Upon 
another occasion a woman rushed to him and 
tearfully complained that her husband had 
told her to go to hell. Brigham Young looked 
at her solemnly and said: ‘Well, don’t go; 
don’t go.” He encouraged this tendency to 
consult him on everything, and he once said 
inasermon: “If you do not know what to do 
in order to do right, come to me at any time, 
and I will give you the word of the Lord on 
the subject.” 

They came, and Brigham Young devoted 
much of his time to their minute troubles, for 
he realized that such time was not wasted for 
a man in his position. His patience helped 
to inform him of the most intimate details of 
the life of his people, and it increased the 
confidence which those people reposed in 
him, their respect for him, and his power 
over them, for he soon got to know who were 
his enemies, when he became arbiter of the 
quarrels of the community. There was 
nothing too small for his attention. 

It would seem at first that rugged Yan- 
kees, who had heard nothing but talk of in- 
dependence and liberty in their youth, would 
not have tolerated the paternal despotism 
which Brigham Young exercised over them. 
But the reason why his followers turned over 

their independence of 
thought andaction to 





in his book, The 
Rocky Mountain 
Saints, that Brigham 
Young ‘probably 





never read a_ book, 
outside of the Mor- 
mon faith, in his life. 
His secretary, or Mr. 
Cannon, generally 
reads to him any- 
thing considered in- 
teresting or amusing. 
Their enlightenment 
of his mind is always 
in the direction of his 
own prejudices.” 
When Vice Presi- 
dent Schuyler Colfax 
visited Salt Lake 
City, Brigham Young 
delivered a defense of 
polygamy for the 
benefit of his distin- 
guished visitor. He 
argued that Martin Luther had approved of 
polygamy when he sanctioned the marriage 
of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, to a second 
wife while his first wife was still alive and 
married to him. Brigham Young’s history 
had been prepared for him in advance, and 
when he looked at his notes he saw something 
about Philip, Landgrave of Hesse; he spoke 
to the audience of that eminent polygamist, 














their leader was con- 
tained in his jocular 
statement in the pul- 
pit once, when he was 
asked if he regarded 
himself as a prophet. 
He replied, “I am ot 
profit to my people,” 
and so long as he re- 
mained so, they asked 
for very little else. 
They even worshiped 
him for it. 
Brigham Young 
retained many of the 
principles of Puritan- 
ism, which were 10- 
culcated in him by 
the environment vl 
his youth; but the 
one which remained 
all his life, and which 
he impressed upon 
his people, was the 
principle that hardship is a blessing, for with- 
out it no one could know the value of ease. 
He forced his people to believe that adver- 
sity was a part of salvation, because it was 
necessary for the temporal welfare of the 
Mormons that they should believe in the 
lessons of hardship, for, unless they coulc 

















(Continued on Page 145) 
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Why the Beauty of Children’s Hair 
Depends upon Shampooing 





Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands of mothers now use. 


See the difference it will make in the 
appearance of YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, 
how it brings out all the natural wave 
and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking the hair will look. 


healthy and luxuriant. 
It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 


The beauty of a child’s hair depends ALMOST 
ENTIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 


Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because the hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent and 
reguiar washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young 
hair and tender scalps cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaj)s. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, every- 


i child can have hair that is beautiful, 


wh« ‘ec, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
rhis clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
brings out all the real beauty of the hair and 


caniiot possibly injure. It does not dry the scalp 
or : ike. the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use 1t. 

Ii you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your child’s hair look, just follow this 
simj'e method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FE’ ST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 


tips, so as to loosen the small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 


fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while , 


wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 





After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be remembered 
for its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
set a certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampoo- 
ing will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage 
—and it will be 
noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 
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or your home the beauty that only princes 
could once afford 


ECORATIVELY they are exquisite — 

these new Herati rugs. For to the 
glowing beauty of color they add that 
charming, that flowering type of decora- 
tion for which the Orient is famous. 


For livable modern rooms they furnish 
an ideal foundation and background. 


Designers, deeply versed in the art of 
rug-weaving of the far East, keeping ever 
in mind the needs of the modern home, 
work in this country to create new versions 
of lovely old-world patterns. 


With a skill derived from generations 
of experience in making rugs, the creators 
of Herati rugs weave into them the color, 
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FROM THE MAGNIFICENT RUGS OF WESTERN INDIA COMES THE: INSPIRATION FOR THIS HERATI DESIGN 


the soft luster, the strong wearing qualities 
which only the best materials, the most 
expert workmanship can give. 


‘Masterpieces of rug weaving 


Smooth a Herati rug with your hand and notice 
its velvety feel, its rich deep pile. Every thread 
of it is the same tightly twisted, long fiber 
worsted yarn, dyed before it is woven. 

Yet Heratis cost no more than other 





ha to otconnbethectnseat 


Every rug has a story—every motif has a history. Each 
tiny element used in a rug design is rich with meaning. 
To understand their significance is to increase two- 
fold the appreciation and enjoyment of the beauty of 
the rug itself. 

Many of the most popular Herati patterns are shown 
in all their richness of color in this fascinating free book- 
let, which tells the romance of their origin. It will be 
sent to you immediately upon request addressed to 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Department G, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. (Offices also in Chicago, 

Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angcles.) 
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worsted Wiltons. You can purchase a 





Herati—size 9 x 12—for less than a third 

of what you would have to pay for an ~£— 
Oriental comparable in wearing quality 

and decorative value. 


You will find the rugs themselves on 
display in the leading department and 
furniture stores. Or write us for the 7 
names of dealers carrying them. ‘oe 


(Herati Rugs’ 


eras 8 Mek new. tee 
scedeniehanetetenetiod 
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C) END FOR Z/lustrated booklet s/ow- 
ing many representative Herati rugs 
in full color. When you read their fasc- 
- nating stories these lovely rugs will become 
for you precious and meaningful like the 


rare Orientals cherished by travelers return- 
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ing from the far-away places of the East. 
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e their discouragements with the assur- 

ce that comfort was in the offing and would 

all the more poignant when it came, they 
re likely to despair, and despair would 
ve wrecked the colony. 

When the Mormons first petitioned Con- 

ess for a government, they asked to be 

imitted to the United States as the State of 
eseret, the land of the honeybee, which was 
cir translation of the name they adopted 

: their territory, where, as Burton pointed 

ut, “‘That industrious insect is an utter 
ranger.’ They asked that the State of 
!)eseret comprise all the territory from what 

now Utah to the west, extending south as 
far as Mexico, and north as far as the Colum- 
hia River, including California and what is 
today the entire Far West. But Congress, 
instead of admitting them as the State of 
Deseret, contracted their domain to what is 
now Utah and Nevada, and organized it in 
1850 as the Territory of Utah. Brigham 
Young was appointed territorial governor by 
President Millard Fillmore, and in gratitude 
he named the capital city of the new terri- 
tory, Fillmore. 

Brigham Young gave much attention to 
the work of missionaries who were sent forth 
every year to convert people in England and 
the Scandinavian countries, as well as in the 
astern states. 

He established what was known as the 
Perpetual Emigration Fund, to which his 
people contributed money and goods, to be 
used for the purpose of bringing to Zion for- 
eign converts who could not pay their own 
traveling expenses. After they arrived in 
Utah, these converts were given work and 
were supposed to pay back the cost of their 
passage. 

The territory needed laborers and farmers, 
and women who would marry them and 
raise large families. This plan of advancing 
{ expenses to converts caused some fric 
tion, for usually they were in no hurry to 
pay back what they owed, after they were 
established on farms in Utah. 


( 


«Mormon Emigrants 


I URING the first ten years of the residence 
in Utah, about seventeen thousand emi- 
vrants arrived from Europe. Before the gold 
rush started, the church transported emi- 
rants from England to Utah for fifty dollars 
each, including their food, but after the 
prices went up as a result of the increased 
raflic across the plains, the price was raised 
) sixty-five dollars. 
the Mormon missionaries made little 
fort to convert rich men, for they had 
nothing to offer the rich man except the 
difficulty he would experience getting into 
heaven, and to him their proffer of a lot in 
Sult Lake City or the right to raise his own 
fuod and clothing would not appeal strongly. 
table of occupations of Mormon emigrants, 
ected at random from the lists of several 
ps, showed that the greatest numbers were 
cksmiths, bakers, butchers, bricklayers, 
cmakers, boiler makers, carpenters, dyers, 
ineers, knitters, farmers, gardeners, mis- 
ineous laborers, miners, millers, masons, 
iners, spinners, sawyers, tailors and 
elwrights. There were also two butlers in 
of the emigrating parties and six hair- 
sers in another. Two artists, two con- 
ioners, one doll maker, one dancing mas- 
an interior decorator, two gamekeepers, 
haberdasher, two innkeepers, one lawyer, 
musician, an omnibus conductor, four 
ards, six soldiers, a tollgate keeper, four 
rella makers, a vellum binder, two valets, 
university students, and a perfumer came 
Vtah to make the wilderness blossom as 
rose. 
French observer found these nation- 
es in Salt Lake City, and he set them 
n in the following order of their numer- 
‘ importance: ‘English, Scotch, Cana- 
is, Americans (these are for the most 
-t the original converts to Joseph Smith), 
nes, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Swiss, 
«es, Russians, Italians, French, Negroes, 
‘adus and Australians; we even saw a 
i:inese there.” 
_Uhe steady stream of emigration, begin- 
ning each spring and ending at Salt Lake 
City in the autumn, began to make the city a 


{ 


1S 


busy place. The population of Utah was 
doubled in a few years, and in 1856, before 
the Mormons had been in there ten years, 
the population approached sixty thousand. 

There was one disastrous emigration expe- 
rience which was not forgotten for gener- 
ations in Utah. In 1855, the year of its most 
serious crop failure, the colony found itself 
short of money and supplies. Brigham 
Young found it necessary to economize, and 
he decided that instead of the more expensive 
ox teams with prairie schooners, he would 
bring emigrants to Utah by supplying them 
with handcarts, which he designed himself. 
These were small, light structures, which 
were loaded with luggage and pulled by the 
men and women themselves. A handcart 
would hold the clothing of the emigrant, or 
his baby and clothing, but very little else. 


eA Hand- Cart Song 


TT*°HE men and women walked beside their 

carts while one man pulled each cart, in- 
stead of riding in covered wagons. This 
sounded unattractive, but the elders preached 
the opinion of Brigham Young that the 
exercise would be beneficial and the speed 
greater. 

A Hand-Cart Song was composed by one 
of the Mormons and sung by the emigrants 
to emphasize the advantages of that mode 
of travel: 


Oh, our faith goes with the hand-carts, 
And they have our hearts best love ; 

’Tis a novel mode of travelling, 
Devised by the Gods above. 


CHORUS 


Hurrah for the Camp of Israel! 
Hurrah for the hand-cart scheme! 

Hurrah! hurrah! ’tis better far 
Than the wagon and ox-team. 


And Brigham’s their executive, 
He told us the design; 

And the Saints are proudly marching on 
Along the hand-cart line. 


Who cares to go with the wagons? 
Not we who are free and strong; 

Our faith and arms, with a right good will, 
Shall pull our carts along. 


The first group of handcart emigrants left 
Liverpool in 1856. There were thirteen hun- 
dred men, women and children, and at Winter 
Quarters they divided into five companies. 
The first of these left early and arrived safely 
in Utah, with no more than the ordinary 
hardships of such a long walk, but the last 
companies left late in August, and by the 
time they arrived in the mountains the 
weather was cold and their provisions were 
practically exhausted. Of the four hundred 
in one division, sixty-seven died on the way 
to Salt Lake City, and a few died afterward 
from the hardships of the journey. 

Brigham Young rallied his people and 
rushed teams and provisions to the suffering 
emigrants, but all could not be saved. He 
insisted that his handcart scheme was a 
success, and blamed the disaster entirely on 
the late start. This was to a certain extent 
true, but it was also true that with wagons 
the emigrants could have carried more food 
and protected themselves from the cold. 

Handcart emigration was continued for 
another season to show that it could be done, 
for the Prophet, Seer and Revelator had de- 
vised the system and he must not be allowed 
to err. However, careful precautions were 
taken with subsequent parties to prevent 
‘disaster, and teams met them with several 
thousand pounds of flour and a supply of 
bacon. Finally, the handcart system was 
quietly discontinued. 

In spite of their natural disadvantages and 
their prejudices, the Mormons during their 
first ten years not only built up cities and 
settlements, farms and roads, but also cus- 
toms and manners, which they practiced 
openly in defiance of the opinion of the rest 
of mankind. One of these customs was the 
stern opposition to intoxicating liquor in any 
form; another custom was the far-famed 
practice of polygamy. 


(Continued in the April Home Fournal) 


The Nestle Home Outfit for 


Permanent Hair Waving 
(“LANOIL?” Process Patented ) 


Under the influence of moisture, perspira- 
tion, shampoos, fog and bathing, straight 
hair becomes straighter, but LANOIL- 
waved hair, like naturally curly hair, be- 
comes even prettier and curlier! 


AIAVE your straight hair 
made permanently curly 
and wavy in your own 
}room, by your sister, 
mother, husband or 
friend. Enjoy peace and comfort, 
and look tidy and well-groomed, 
morning, afternoon and evening, 
every day of the week, month or 
season, whether it rains or shines. 
In short, make the closer acquain- 
tance of that famous Nestle inven- 
tion, the Home Outfit for permanent 
waving by the LANOIL Process. 


A Wonderful Scientific Success 


is this Nestle Home Outfit. It makes 
the straightest, lankiest hair ever 
grown on the human head curl of 
itself, naturally, ALL THE TIME, 
without any further curling means or 
methods. Once curled, the hair will 
stay curled, even more steadfastly 
than does hair which we call “ natu- 
rally curly’’ so often seen on men’s 
heads. The Nestle Permanent Wave 
with the LANOIL Process made the 
‘“bob”’ possible and popular. It has 
entered royal palaces, millionaires’ 
houses, rural homes, farms, stores, 
offices and factories, and makes a 
success wherever it goes. 


Easy To Do At Home 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


All we ask is that you make the 
personal acquaintance of the Nestle 
Outfit for Permanent Waving. To 
do this costs you little effort—and 
NO money. 

Send for the Outfit, try it, and if 
you are not absolutely satisfied with 
its results, return it within thirty 
days, and your deposit will be im- 
mediately refunded. The directions 
with the Outfit are clear and simple. 
The use of it is interesting. The re- 
sults wonderful. Think of it! Straight, 
lanky hair all your lifetime— yet from 
the very day you apply the Outfit— 
natural waves, curls and ringlets! 

The celebrated scientist, Metch- 
nikoff of Paris, said of the Nestle 
Permanent Wave, ‘‘It is the greatest 








discovery ever made for woman's 














A SINGLE afternocn, spent pleas- 
antly with the Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit will give you charming 
and lasting waves and curls. Send 
for free, illustrated booklet. 


comfort, and the benefit and health 
of the hair.” 


Each Nestle LANOIL Outfit 
Contains Free Trial Materials 


These you may use to try the 
Nestle LANOIL Wave in your hair. 
Nocharge whatever is made for them, 
and no deduction taken either for 
postage or for using the Outfit, should 
you decide within thirty days that 
you do not care to keep it. 


A Free, Interesting Booklet 


If you desire further information 
before ordering the Outfit, send for 
our free booklet. If, on the other 
hand, you desire to give the Home 
Outfit a free trial immediately, either 
send us your check, money order, or 
bank draft for $15, or let us forward 
it to you C.O.D., and pay the post- 
man when it arrives. The $15 pur- 
chase price is considered merely a 
deposit, subject to immediate refund, 
if you so decide. 

Nestle’s are established in New 
York and London since 1905. They 
have been sending forth their famous 
Home Outfit on this basis since 1922, 
with satisfaction and pleasure to its 
purchasers, so do not delay. Send 
the coupon below, or a letter or postal 
today for YOUR Home Outfit. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L 
Established 1905 
12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


—_—~_—— 


NESTLE LANOIL CO.; LTD., Dept. L 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the Nestle ‘‘LANOIL’’ Home Outfit for 
Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after using 
the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not satis- 
fied, I may return the Outfit any time within 30 days, 
and receive back every cent of its cost of $15. 

0 I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 

bank draft as a deposit. 

O I enclose no money. Please send C. O. D. 
OR, check HERE if only free booklet of 
further particulars is desired. 





(From foreign countries, send Sixteen Dollars, 
check, money order or cash equivalent in U. S. cur- 
rency. Canadians may order from Raymond Harper, 
416 Bloor Street W., Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 
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soctety Women % and Their Silver 


“Oh, but I must have Community Plate!” decision, for she sees Community Plate on the 
The young society matron is a charming smartest tableseverywhere,and knows its quality 
authority on the newest modes—sure of herself, and its accepted world-wide vogue. 
sure of her knowledge. 5 Ar 
And when she shakes her pretty head and cA Few Distinguished Patrons — 
says nothing else will do, the matter is settled. PRINCESS MARGRETHE of DENMARK, BARONESS HUARD, 
She has the best of feminine reasons for her MRS. 0. H. P. BELMONT, DUCHESS of RUTLAND, ETC. 


OMMUNITY PLATE 
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All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 














Roasting Meats by Temperature Will Save Fuel 
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To aid searing,dust the meat sparingly with flour and seasonings. 


|ATTERS not what kind of fuel is being used, cooking by 

iperature holds good in any case. It may not be possible 

‘gulate the coal or wood fire so that the desired tempera- 

\y be maintained to an exactness, but the thermometer 

iys help in the regulating and will serve as a positive in- 

: as to whether the oven is getting too hot or too cold. 

in fuel be saved because only enough heat to accomplish 

rk at hand is being used. When using any of the quick 

il, gas or electricity—the desired temperature may be 

ined with but little fluctuation if a portable oven ther- 
ris used inthe oven. Just watch the thermometer and 

he quantity of fuel flowing into the oven accordingly. 

c roasting of all kinds of meats the temperature to which 
first subjected must be hot enough to sear the outside 
so that all the juices will be tightly sealed within. In 

criments which we have made in the JouRNAL Testing 
we have found that a temperature of 500° F. is quite 

ugh to accomplish the searing well. Whether you desire 
ur roasting in a covered roaster or an open one makes 
ference if attention is paid to the temperature, but un- 
conditions sear in an open pan and, if you wish, place 
er after the searing has been done. Thus can the meat 
to immediate contact with the hot air of the 500° F. oven. 
searing allow twenty to thirty minutes, depending on 
oast, and count the time for roasting, according to the 
: table, from that point, reducing the heat to 400° F. 
add any water when roastiag meats; place the meat 
k in the roasting pan, dust with flour sparingly, then 

‘with salt and pepper, and any other seasoning which 
desired, and place immediately in the hot oven to sear. 
‘no need to use a cover when roasting in an electric or 

nge. When gas or oil is the fuel used, a cover may be 
not, as preferred. When using a cover no basting 1s re- 
Without a cover, baste once or twice with a little but- 

| hot water melted together. Apply sparingly, for so small 
tity of water should be used that it all evaporates during 


( k 
beet TimME-TABLE FOR ROASTING 


ire—500° F. for 20 minutes and 400° F. for the remaining time, 
wing 10 minutes to the pound after searing. ae 
medium—500° F. for 20 minutes and 400° F. for the remaining 
allowing 12 minutes to the pound after searing. 


BEEF, well done—500° F. for 20 minutes and 400° F. for the remain- 
ing time, allowing 15 minutes to the pound after searing. 

Pork, Tuick Cuts—500° F. for 20 to 30 minutes and 375° F. to 400° 
F. for the remaining time, 30 minutes to the pound after searing. 

Pork, Lorn—500° F. for 20 minutes and 400° F. for the remaining 
time, allowing 25 minutes to the pound after searing. 

Lams, LEG OR ROLLED SHOULDER—500° F. for 20 minutes and 400° F. 
for the remaining time, 20 minutes to the pound after searing. 

VEAL, ANy Cut—500° F. for 20 to 30 minutes and 400° F. for the re- 
maining time, allowing 25 minutes to the pound after searing. 


PouLtry—500° F. for 15 to 20 minutes and 400° F. for the remaining 


time, allowing 20 minutes to the pound after searing. 


Determine the weight of fowl after it has been drawn ready 
Turn poultry once during searing and roast 
Other meats do not need to be turned for 


for roasting. 
breast side down. 
the searing preliminary to roasting. 


So much for the tender cuts of meat, for roasting only ap- 
plies to that variety. The tougher and cheaper cuts of meat 





When using a covered roaster sear well before adjusting the cover. 


may, however, be cooked in the oven. The process is called 
braising and also lends itself to temperature cooking. Meats 
for braising, as well as roasting, should be seared to keep in 
their delicious juices so that they will not be dry and stringy. 
In this case, however, the searing is done on top of the stove, 
either in the kettle in which the meat is to be cooked or in a fry- 
ing pan. Heat the pan until it is quite hot, add a very little 
fat, then put in the meat, dusted with flour and seasonings, and 
turn on all sides until well seared. Then add hot water, stock, 
or tomato juice together with any vegetables and additional 
seasonings which the particular roe happens to call for. 
Cover tightly and cook in an oven heated to 350° F. only, 
for two and a half to three hours or even longer, depending 
upon the size and the quality of the cut of meat used. 

In our Testing Kitchen we have recently followed to a suc- 
cessful conclusion a comparatively new development in the 
cookery of meats—roasting in the pressure cooker. 

The tougher cuts of meat may be actually roasted to a 
tender and delicious rareness or they may be well done, if pre- 
ferred. The meats cook entirely in their own juices. 


To roast in the pressure cooker prepare the meat 
for roasting as usual. Meanwhile heat the cooker on 
the range with the cover in place, but not fastened, 
until quite hot—about five minutes. Add only 
a little fat and sear the meat very thoroughly on 
three sides. Rest the fourth side on the bottom of 


.the cooker and season slightly less than usual. 


Fasten the cover of the cooker tightly, leave the pet 
cock open until steam issues from it, then close, and 
allow the pressure to rise to fifteen pounds; count 
the time for cooking from this point. 

The length of time which is required for cooking a 
roast at this pressure is determined by the kind of 
meat, its weight and its thickness. For instance, a 
two-and-a-half-pound flank steak will roll up to the 
thickness of a roast weighing five or six pounds, so 
the time for cooking must be regulated accordingly. 
In general, beef cuts will require, for rare roasting, 
six to eight minutes to the pound. At the end of the 
time required for roasting turn off the heat and let 
the steam out gradually by opening the pet cock a 
very little so that the juices will not be drawn from 
the meat. If the beef is desired well done, allow four 
minutes’ additional cooking to the pound. 

Pork, lamb and fowl should be done to a turn. 
Pork roasted in the pressure cooker requires seven- 
teen minutes at fifteen pounds pressure for each 
pound, unless a rather thin loin is selected when fif- 
teen minutes to the pound will prove sufficient. 
Lamb and even the toughest fowl will emerge 
deliciously tender with a cooking of twelve minutes 
to the pound at fifteen pounds pressure. As only a 
single burner is used the fuel saving is marked. 





Fasten tightly and cook at fifteen pounds pressure. 

























































































































The Refrigerator host made 
by Mrs. Nulter 


“Asa test, I kept an apple and 
an orange, four months in my 
Leonard Refrigerator. At the 
end of that time they were as 
good as ever. Nothing ever 
sours, moulds or taints.” 
—Mrs. Roscoe C. Nulter, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Mrs. Nulter’s test proves 
Leonard super-quality. It sug- 
gests why women prefer the 
Leonard; why one out of every 
six refrigerators sold is made 
by Leonard. 

The beautiful All-Porcelain 
Refrigerator is the final kitchen 
refinement. There is also a full 
Leonard line in guaranteed oak 
and ash cases—a size and style 
for every purse. 


10 Walls and Polar Felt 
Insulation 


The Leonard’s insulation is 
Polar Felt. Our tests proved that 
cork and other substances were 
unsuitable, due to musty odors. 
Polar Felt is odorless and clean. 





C. H. LEONARD 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 

en responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements. 


ow 


os 


See the Leonard’s new self- 
closing lock and new patented 
copper drain pipe and trap. 
The one-piece food chamber 
is triple porcelain-coated, 
white or French gray. To 
identify the Leonard, feel for 
the rounded corners of the 
food chamber. Porcelain ex- 
tends clear around door frame. 


Furnished with outside icing 
doors and water cooler if de- 
sired. See the nearest Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him 
write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Send for Actual Sample 
of Porcelain 


Mr. Leonard’s booklet “Selection and 


Care of Refrigerators” and Catalog of 
77 styles and sizes will also be sent. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
103 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids—the fine furniture center of the wor 





Mrs. C. H. Leonard’s Cook Book—250 pages 
of tested recipes—$1. 











Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


‘Like a Clean China Dish’’ 
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‘Remedies for (ooking Disasters 


Which Will Save You $2.00 or More 


By Mary HaAmILton TaBotT 


ASTE makes waste” is perhaps truer 

in the work in the kitchen than any 

other place in the house, for it is al- 
most always hurry which causes most of the 
kitchen troubles—it is invariably this which 
makes the custard curdle, the soup too salty, 
the gravy lumpy. When such things happen 
the unknowing housewife too often throws 
away the apparently spoiled food, which she 
might have saved had she known the best 
method of restoring it to palatability. 


£\ F IN your hurry in pre- 


A paring boiled custard you 
SHAS: have not taken the time to 


& 
Ss )) allow the milk to scald in the 
Gy double boiler, but have used 
3) o§ an ordinary saucepan and 
Oxf > the intense heat has caused 
WES it to curdle, do not waste 
Gi pwr time wishing you had not 
taken the chance, but turn 
the custard quickly into a cold bowl and 
beat it vigorously with an egg beater. As a 
rule this treatment will make it ‘‘come” 
again; if it does not, however, take a level 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, moisten it with 
cold water, add it to the custard and place 
in the double boiler just long enough to cook 
the cornstarch, and strain. You will save 
eggs and milk—too expensive to waste. 


T USUALLY hap- 

pens that the soup is 
abnormally salty the 
night there is a particu- 
lar guest for dinner. Of 
course you cannot re- 
move the salt, but if you 
will add a grated raw 
potato and cook a short 
time longer you will find 
the potato has absorbed 
the excess salt. Have 
you ever tried adding 
a teaspoonful of vinegar 
to the pea or bean soup which seemed too 
thin? It thickens up at once and one cannot 
detect even the slightest taste of the vinegar. 





Mw. of us have been 
at our wit’s end when 
trying to mold croquettes, 
and do what we would they 
proved too soft. If this 
should happen take a tea- 
spoonful of granulated gela- 
tin, soak it in a very little 
cold water a few minutes, 
dissolve it over hot waterand 
add to the croquette mix- 
ture, then pop into the ice box to chill, and 
when the gelatin has had time enough to 
harden you will find you can mold the cro- 
quettes without any further trouble. You will 
notice, too, that they are far better than if 
they had been very stiff without the gelatin, 
for the latter melts with the cooking heat 
and makes the croquettes nice and creamy 
inside. Never try to cook your croquettes in 
a shallow pan with just a little fat in it if you 
find that your supply of cooking fat is low; 
they will be grease-soaked and unfit to eat. 
Instead, put them in the oven after they have 
been prepared as for frying, and bake them. 





F YOU have planned to make a pie and 

find the usual shortening low, you can carry 
out your intentions if you have some meat 
drippings. Put half a cupful of this grease in 
a bowl and beat to a 
light cream with a fork, 
add half a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, a 
squeeze of lemon juice, 
and use just as you 
would any other fat for 
shortening two cupfuls 
of pastry flour. The re- 
sulting crust will make 
you try it again, espe- 
cially for a pie that is to 
be served hot, like ap- 
ple or mince. 








F YOU find the cream has 

soured, or there is not 
enough for the breakfast or 
dinner coffee, whip an egg 
very light, divide it among 
the coffee cups and pour the 
coffee over it. The resulting 
beverage is so delicious the 
absence of the cream will 
not be missed. An egg will 
also save the situation if the cream refuses 
to whip. Add the white of an egg to the 
cream, let both get chilled thoroughly, then 
try again, and you will have no further 
trouble. An egg will again come to the rescue 
if you have planned to have fried ham with 
cream gravy and the milk is spilled at the 
last moment. Make the gravy with water 
and add the yolk of an egg, beaten, season 
with a bit of parsley if you have it, and you 
will perhaps be glad the milk was spilled. 





HE frying of potatoes 

is such a convenient 
way to serve left-over po- 
tatoes for luncheon. Be- 
cause it is a left-over, how- 
ever, the supply is usually 
limited, so when company 
unexpectedly drops in for 
luncheon,*there often does 
not seem to be enough to 
serve. If this should happen, do not set 
aside your good fried potatoes, but add to 
them some stale bread cut into small dice after 
removing the crusts. Add some more good 
drippings or cooking fat, season well, and 
cook, turning frequently until the whole is 
nicely browned. You will find that the bread 
blends admirably with the potatoes. If you 
have at hand a green pepper, chop it and 
add it to the potatoes with the bréad cubes. 





F YOU find the but- 

ter crock is empty 
when you go to season 
the vegetables for din- 
ner, you can substitute 
cream and the fat in it 
will answer just as well 
as that in the butter for 
flavoring the dinner 
vegetable. As there is 
no salt in the cream, 
a little more of it will 
need to be added than 
when the butter is used. 
If, perchance, the cream bottle is empty, and 
the cream from the top of the milk bottle has 
been used, add some good unsalted vegeta!.le 
fat or oil and plenty of salt. 





AYONNAISE has a 

way of curdling at ! 1e 
most inopportune time, w!i’n 
one is in a hurry, and it 's 
usually the hurry wh: h 
causes it, for the oil is adi -d 
too fast; or it may be ‘.1¢ 
ingredients are too wari). 
However, there is no use 
beating and thinking it 1 y 
get smooth; it won’t. Take another egg y: \, 
put it in a dry, cold bowl, and add the curv. .d 
mixture a little at a time, as the oil sh: 
have been added in the first place, and, 
it is well beaten in, proceed with the fresh 





& 


HAT a disappointment is the fi 

which looked “just right” when its 
taken from the fire and 
then becomes grainy 
while beating. Avoid 
this trouble by setting 
the pan of fudge in an- 
other pan of cold water 
at once} then stirwitha 
silver spoon instead of 
beating and the fudge 
will be like velvet. The 
crystallization is ar- 
rested by the cold water 
coming in contact with 
the cooking utensil. 
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SO — ee _ 


Some kind 


friend 
should tell her — 
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Perhaps you have a dear friend who means everything to you. You would 
do her any favor she would ask. Will you do her a favor she cannot ask— 
a favor she cannot ask because she herself does not realize the truth? 

Pretty or charming though she may be, you have perhaps noticed that 
she gets fewer partners at dances and is not invited out so often as other 
girls. Will you tell her why? Will you tell her how easily she can be 
free from the embarrassing odor of perspiration? Tell her that— 


Mum’ is the word ! 


Tell her how “Mum,” the dainty, snow- 
nite deodorant cream, instantly neu- 
alizes all body odors as they occur. A 
cuch of “‘Mum” applied here and there 
\s effective all day and evening. No dis- 
axreeable body odor can come to mar the 
personal daintiness that means so much 
to feminine charm. 

“Mum” is entirely safe—so safe and 
effective that careful women use it 
regularly with the sanitary napkin. A 
pamphlet packed with “Mum” discusses 


_-_- => _ 


S ‘ 


Mum’ prevents all body odors 


this important subject more intimately. 

‘*Mum’’—the deodorant that lasts 
from bath to bath—25c and 50c at stores. 
Or take advantage of our Coupon. 

The Special Offer Coupon is to intro- 
duce a most charming toilette luxury— 
‘*‘Amoray,” the Perfume in Powder form. 
*“Amoray” Talc is so richly fragranced 
with the essence of many flowers that its 
subtle perfume will charm you all day. 

“Amoray” Talc is 25c at all stores— 
or see our Special Offer Coupon. 








Some people make the mistake of 
saying “I do not need a deodorant.” 
But the fact is that everyone perspires, 
and all perspiration has an unpleasant 
odor. “Mum” prevents that odor— 
effectively, lastingly and safely. 


ee 


a 2 March 1925 
SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


a Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—both a 25c¢ jar of 
“Mum”, for personal daintiness, and a 25¢ container of 

Amoray” Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare 
and exotic fragrance—soc worth for 40c postpaid, 


Name____ 


Address 








Dealer’s Name 








Dealer’s Address 
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Open a can of Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple! Pour out the delicate, golden 
slices, dripping with sun-sugared juice! 

Then taste one. Close your eyes. And, 
presto! Winter is forgotten in a vision 
of balmy ocean breezes, rustling palms 
and a lazy surf, washing coral shores. 

There is romance—and sunshine—in every 
bite of this “King of Fruits” from far-off Hawaii. 
And there is health—and menu-variety—and a 
flavor that never fails to strike a hearty appetite 
response. 

Serve Hawaiian Pineapple often—both forms 
—the Sliced, just as it comes from the can and 
in those quickly-prepared, “last-minute” dishes 
which are such a boon to every hostess; the 
Crushed, in pies, cakes, puddings, fruit-cocktails, 
sauces and hundreds of other menu treats. 

The two forms are identical in quality and 
flavor—the same luscious, sun-ripened fruit, 
grown on the same model Hawaiian plantations. 

Order from your grocer—today! 









salads. 


GOLDEN CIRCLETS 


—For serving right 
from the can and for 


quick desserts and 
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SPANISH SALAD (illustrated 
below, at left): Cut rounds of 
pimiento and for each serving of 
salad arrange one on a slice of 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple. Gar- 
nish with crisp lettuce and put a 
spoonful of mayonnaise in the 
center of each round of pimiento. 
PINEAPPLE ROUNDS: Cut 
out rather large rounds of bread; 
spread with butter or other fat, 
and brown on each sideina frying- 
pan; keep very hot and put on a 
hotserving plate. Just before serv- 
ing lay a slice of Canned Hawaii- 
an Pineapple and a little of the 
juice on each. A candied cherry 
or a bit of red jelly may be put in 
the middle of each, if desired. 

DESSERT SUPREME: Beat 
thick cream until stiff and add 
sifted powdered sugar and almond 
flavoring to taste. Heap well- 
drained slices of Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple with the cream and 
sprinkle with finely chopped 
blanched and roasted almonds. 


PRIZE PINEAPPLE PIE (il- 
lustrated below, at right): Heat 
1% cups milk. Mix % cup sugar, 
Yg teaspoon salt and 2 tablespoons 
cornstarch and slowly add hot 
milk. Cook in double boiler until 
thick andcornstarchisthoroughly 


your copy. It is free! 









For instance- 
try these favorite recipes 
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cooked, or about 40 minutes. Pour 
onto 2 egg yolks, return to double 
boiler and cook until the egs 
thicken, or about 3 minutes. Cox 
andadd 1 cup well drained Crush 
Hawaiian Pineapple and % t 
spoon vanilla. Pour into a bak 
crust and cover with a meringu 
made of 2 stiffly beaten egg whites 
and 2tablespoons powdered sugar. 
Brown quickly in a hot oven. 
PINEAPPLE ORANGE CUP: 
Cut 3 large oranges in halves and 
remove pulp. Cut edges into saw 
teeth. Peel and dice 1 large bana- 
na. Mix banana, orange pulp cut 
in pieces and 1 cup Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Heap in 
orange cups. Top with Maraschi- 
no Cherry. 

PINEAPPLE MACAROON 
PUDDING: Drain juice from 1 
large can Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. Add equal amount water, 
juice of 1 lemon and sugar to taste. 
Bring to a boil; thicken with 2 
rounded tablespoons cornstarch; 
stir in 2 beaten egg yolks—then 
put back on stove for a minute. 
Lineadish with macaroons; spread 
on a layer of drained pineapple; 
then another layer of macaroons 
—then pour on the liquid and set 
aside to cool. Serve in sauce dishes 
with whipped cream, 


And Send for This Free Book! 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats,” contains a selection 
of Pineapple recipes which every woman should have. Write for 


Address Department 17 
4 ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 
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Care in the prepara- 
tion of spinach for 
cooking results in a 
delicious and appe- 
tizing vegetable free 
from grit and sand. 





/#| spinach is, without any doubt, the 
king of vegetables. It contains 
3 ",4eq| iron and important vitamins and 
SOMES! is especially valuable in the diet of 
both sick and well. Unfortunately, spinach 
does not enjoy the popularity that it should, 
for it is too often not liked and there are few 
of us willing to eat something we do not fancy 
just because it is good for us. So it was in 
my family until I evolved these delicious ways 
for serving spinach and now we never tire of it. 

Spinach must be very thoroughly cleaned 
before it will be palatable. Unless it is free 
from every vestige of sand, which clings to 
it with such vigor, it will be gritty, and one 
cannot be blamed for not liking gritty 
spinach. First of all, cut off the roots, thus 
separating the leaves so that the sand may 
be washed out. Next 
wash the spinach in 
several waters until 
every bit of sand seems 
to be gone. Do this 
if possible several 
hours before the spin- 
ach will be needed for 
cooking. Then place 
the spinach in a large 
pan of water, add a 
tablespoonful or so of 
salt and let stand for 
several hours. Thesalt 
will draw out any sand 
that maystill be lodged 
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Mary Mason Wricut 


of flour blended in a little cold water or milk. 
Stir until smooth and thickened, add a cup- 
ful of cream, one teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika. Bring to a boil and serve at once 
with toasted crackers. 


BAKED SPINACH FOR LUNCHEON. For this 
dish you will need one pint of cooked chopped 
spinach, four hard-cooked eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of mild grated American cheese, one 
cupful of white sauce seasoned with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika and a few grains of cayenne pepper, 
and about one-quarter cupful of buttered 












A sojourn of a 
- ad . 
few hours in 
plenty of salted 
water lessens 
the task of 
sand removal. 





in the crevices. Then 
lift from its salty bath 
and rinse once again in clear water. Put into 
a large kettle and, unless the spinach is old, 
cook only in the water which clings to the 
leaves from the washing. Under any condi- 
tions never add more than a cupful of water 
to a half peck of spinach for cooking; add 
also a teaspoonful of salt and cook in an un- 
covered kettle until tender—about twenty 
minutes. All the water drained from cooked 
spinach should be saved for soup or sauce 
making, for it contains valuable minerals. 


ARTISTIC VEGETABLE PLATTERS may have 
spinach as a prominent part. Wash and cook 
the spinach, drain, chop and season well; it 
may then be pressed into a mold or it may be 
used as a border around other vegetables. If 
molded, turn the spinach out into the center 
of a hot chop plate and surround it with 
small carrots and beets boiled until tender 
and glazed in sugar and butter and seasoned 
with salt and paprika. Another good com- 
bination is a mold of spinach garnished with 
slices of hard-cooked eggs and surrounded 
with piles of potato balls flecked with pieces 
of red sweet peppers cut into fancy shapes. 
Molded spinach with a border of glazed car- 
rots and flowerets of cauliflower arranged 
alternately is attractive. Hollandaise or 
some other equally appropriate sauce may be 
passed with these vegetable platters. If 
meat is desired stand nicely broiled pork or 
lamb chops up against the spinach mound in 
any of these combinations or radiate the 
chops from the spinach mound and arrange 
the other vegetables between them. 


CREAM oF Sprnacu Soup. 
spinach without draining through a sieve or 
vegetable press, and to a pint of this purée 
add three cupfuls of milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of minced parsley or celery, and one table- 
spoonful of minced onion. Simmer for ten 
minutes; thicken with three tablespoonfuls 


en 





Rub cooked’ 






Always lift the 
Spinach from 
the water in 
which it has 
been soaking. 


dried bread crumbs. Place a few of the 
crumbs in the bottom of a baking dish, then 
add half of the spinach; over this place a 
layer of the hard-cooked eggs sliced length- 
wise. Over these pour half of the white sauce 
and sprinkle with half of the cheese. Repeat 
and cover the top with the rest of the but- 
tered crumbs. Bake in a hot oven—450° F.— 
until lightly brown on top. Or, top with plain 
crumbs and thin slices of bacon. 

















When it is cooked uncovered the spinach 
invariably retains its fresh green color, 


SpInAcH WiTH Nut Meats. Wash care- 
fully half a peck of spinach, add a very little 
water and heat very slowly at first. Cook 
uncovered until tender, adding a teaspoonful 
of salt; drain and chop. Place in a saucepan 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or cooking oil, 
add the spinach, half a cupful of chopped nut 
meats and half a cupful of well-washed seed- 
less raisins. Add a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice or more if the tart flavor is liked. This 
may be served on toast; sprinkle each serv- 
ing with paprika. 


SPINACH TIMBALES. To two cupfuls of 
spinach purée, obtained by forcing through a 
sieve half a peck of cooked and drained spin- 
ach, add one cupful of medium thick white 
sauce and a quarter cupful of fine bread 
crumbs. Separate three eggs and beat the 
whites until stiff; cook the yolks in slightly 
salted water until mealy. Add the powdered 
yolks to the spinach mixture and season 
with one teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of pepper and paprika. 
Fold in the egg whites and pour into buttered 
timbale molds or custard cups. Place these 
in a pan containing a small quantity of hot 
water and bake in a moderate oven—375° 
F.—for about twenty- 
five minutes. Serveat 
once. 


SprnacH Loar. To 
two cupfuls of cooked, 
chopped spinach add 
a cupful of soft bread 
crumbs, one medium- 
sized onion, minced, 
half a cupful of 
chopped nut meats, 
two well-beaten eggs, 
one teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful each of pep- 
per and paprika. Add 
a tablespoonful of 
melted butter and enough milk or stock, if re- 
quired, to make it a consistency to form into 
a loaf. Place ina greased pan and bake about 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven—375° F. 
This is excellent to serve with a fish dinner. 
Accompany the fish also with tomato sauce 
and mashed potatoes. 


SpPrnacH ForceMEAT. Add to a cupful of 
cooked and chopped spinach two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely minced parsley or celery, half a 
cupful of dried bread crumbs that have been 
soaked in half a cupful of milk and squeezed 
partly dry. Add also one well-beaten egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of cooking oil or melted 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese. Stir all the ingredients together well, 
seasoning with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a quarter teaspoonful of paprika. This makes 
a nice stuffing for a veal roast or for any 
rolled steak or for baked fish. The addition of 
the cheese blends well with the fish, but when 
the stuffing is used with meat the cheese may 
be omitted and minced chives or onion added. 


A SIMPLE SPINACH SALAD. Dress a pint of 
cooked and chopped spinach with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter teaspoonful of 
paprika, three tablespoonfuls of salad oil and 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, adding 
also the grated yolks of three hard-cooked 
eggs. Arrange in a mound on a salad plate, 
garnishing the top with the whites of the eggs 
cut lengthwise into eighths and a star of pi- 
miento. Surround with coleslaw. 
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Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 


























Is nursing time 
dangerous? 


HE old-fashioned narrow-necked 

bottle may bring disease to your 
baby. Its narrow neck prevents 
thorough cleaning in spite of your 
care. Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is built like a tumbler—straight up- 
and-down lines—no neck, no angles, 
curves, nor narrow places that are 
almost impossible to get at. 


The Hygeia not only makes clean 
ing easy and thorough; it also is easy 
to fill. No funnel is needed for fill- 
ing, and no brush is needed for clean- 
ing—eacha potential source of germs. 


The Hygeia makes weaning easy, 
for its broad, flexible breast is shaped 
like mother’s. And it is designed 
not to collapse. 


Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is patented. Sold at drug stores 
everywhere. Ask for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with poten- 
tial dangers —the brush, the 
funnel, and the narrow neck. 
Hygeia is shaped like a 
drinking glass. Wash it with 
a cloth and suds. 
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VEN one small spoon of 
solid silver is a proud 
wedding gift. It does 
not fear the most min- 
ute examination. It is 

sterling. It is genuine. 





Friends who give solid silver are 
genuine, too. They care nothing 
about being conspicuous, but they 
care a great deal about standards of 
good taste. The fortunate bride cher- 
ishes such friends, because she has the 
same standards—she would almost 
surely be uncomfortable with any- 
thing less than genuine silver. 


Why the name TOWLE means 
SOLID silver exclusively 


Genuineness is also the TOWLE stand- 
ard. Every piece of TOWLE silver is the 
finest sterling—solid silver through 
and through. We could, of course, 


“Won't you let us send you our Booklet J with 
more complete descriptions, and examples of 
correct table-settings ? 





Craftsmen in Solid Silver for 
Over ‘Half a Century £ 


NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 


@? 


Only SOLID silver rests at ease 
upon the Wedding Gift able 
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make plated ware, but our convic- 
tions and our traditions would not 
permit us to offer it to you. 


The selecting of wedding silver 
should be a ceremony in itself. Seven 
correct TOWLE patterns are shown 
below. Won’t you honor us by ask- 
ing your jeweler to let you examine 
the actual pieces? He will gladly ex- 
plain why such workmanship and 
color are exclusive with TOWLE. 
Please notice the delicate balance of 
each piece, the infinite smoothness 
and uniformity of its finish. 


Every TOWLE pattern is modern to 
the very tip of spoon and fork-tine, 
yet in such excellent taste that it will 
always be correct and fashionable. 
Since they are for execution in sterling 
silver, TOWLE patterns are designed 
for permanence, so that even a quite 
modest set purchased now can be 
filled out in years to come. 


LOUIS XYtyv 
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Mary Chilton 
A design of delicate Puri- 


tan simplicity,named for 
the first woman to set 


Rock. marks this pattern. of the Louis Quatorze 
period. 
OW L PATTERNS THAW? Wile 36a ce 


Lady Constance 


The charm of distin- 
guished lines, with un- 
affected ornament 


| to a spacious panel to dis- 
foot upon Plymouth soften their severity, 


Virginia Carvel 


A deeply-etched floral 
decoration here frames 


play the owner’s initial. 


Louis XIV 


An extremely delicate, 
modern refinement of 
the rich motifs that char- 
acterized the decorations 


FASHIONABLE 


Lady Mary 


This decorative, yet 
simple, pattern derives 
especial distinction from 
the dainty cartouche 
midway of the handle. 


“D’Orleans 


This regal and costly 
attern, with its striking 
eauty, was designed es- 
pecially for those who 
demand exclusiveness in 
all appointments. 


SPRING WEDDINGS 


La Gayette 


A model of that chaste 
early American beauty 
which years of posses- 
sion and use can only 
make more precious. 











< > 


qS —— 


‘Our pieces 


of Louis xiv Sterling 


This is the mark of TOWLE Solid Silver 
Look for it on every piece 
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Ftealth-Givinge Diets for the Growing (hild 


et Isnt the Quality Alone, But the Kind of Food That Neurishes 


By CAROLINE B. KING 





3E ARE coming to 
s} realize more and 
more that ‘‘eating a 
great deal’’ and be- 
OLV88] ing properly nour- 
ished are two very different 
things. A very fat child is not 
always a well-nourished child, 
and a very tall child is very 
apt to be in an_undernour- 
ished condition. Unless chil- 
dren are actually sick and under 
the care of a physician, it has 
become the custom to regard 
their condition rather complac- 
ently. No longer is there any 
excuse for this attitude. It is 
every child’s right to live, to be 
healthy, normal, happy and to 
be given a chance to become a 
useful, worthwhile citizen, and 
if his mother is earnestly anx- 
ious to give him this chance, 
she can do so, largely through 
the food she sets before him. 

In the last few years I have 








oranges, lemons, tomato 
juice, and in fresh suc- 
culent vegetables. Get as 
much of Vitamin C into 
your child’s diet as you 
can, then he will be ready 
to eat the food containing 
Vitamins B and A. I put 
Vitamin C first because 
it is the undernourished 
child’s salvation; it will 
create hunger in him. Vi- 
tamin B is contained in 
nearly all the foods that 
are good for him. It is in 
the orange juice also, and 
in milk, meat, in fact in 
almost every product but 
white flour, white rice, 


child’s interest and codperation alive; and in the selection of 
the proper products for his meals, use such a list as this: 


WHOLE Mi1LK—A quart a day for the child under ten; at least 
a pint for the older child. 
MeEAtT—Beef, mutton rather than lamb, bacon, sweetbreads, 
chicken, liver. 
FisH—Salt-water fish, preferably, because of their iodine content. 
Eccs—For their iron and food value. 
GREEN VEGETABLES—Serve raw as much as possible, in salads, 
or cooked if preferred. 
BUTTER—Pure butter, if possible. Especially if the child has ec- 
zema or sore eyes butter is very necessary. 
Fruit—Oranges, apples, stewed fruits, canned fruits, raisins, 
dates, nuts; bananas, preferably baked. 
DESSERTS—Custards, milk puddings, whipped cream, Irish 
moss, fruits. ‘ 
BREAD, CAKE AND COOKIES—The first made from the coarser 
grains, part of the time; oatmeal cookies; gingerbread, be- 
cause of the iron in the molasses; simple cakes. 
BEVERAGES OTHER THAN 
MiLK—Cocoa, chocolate; for 











had occasion to deal largely 
with children in the public 
schools; | have watched them 
being weighed and measured 
and examined by the school 
physician, the school nurse and nutrition workers, and I have 
been amazed at the calmness with which mothers who seem 
in every other particular to be so careful, so attentive to their 


children’s needs, view the subject of their food. It is diffi- 
cult to persuade a mother that her child is probably not get- 
ting enough to eat, or to go even further in urgent cases and 
suggest that it is really starving, in a sense, for she will tell 


you at once that her weekly food bills are tremendous, and 
that her cooking is beyond reproach; all of which may be true, 
but unless she sees to it that, from the viands which crowd 
her table, her children select the right food for their needs, 
and that they eat the correct amount, not of the things they 
like, perhaps, but of those which their bodies require, it is 
very possible for these same ‘‘ well-fed”’ children to be under- 
nourished. 

And how is a mother to know whether her child is well 
nourished? Its weight should be the best indication, then the 
child should walk with a spring, play, work, eat, study with 
a will, and possess that spirit that makes living a joy in itself; 
its flesh should be firm, eyes bright, its little body sturdy, 
and limbs straight as they were intended to be; the teeth, 
heart and lungs should all be sound. If your child is notably 
underweight, it would be well to have him examined by a 
physician, for care as to diet alone will not overcome a condi- 
tion due to diseased tonsils or adenoids, decayed teeth, or 
any other organic trouble. A well-balanced diet—and this 
problem must be met by the mother—will work wonders in 
bringing a child back to a normal state after the physician 
has done his part. 


Habits Which Interfere With Health 


7! ORE giving the details of diet helps, just let me say 
that a child’s habits may prevent him from attaining a 
standard of splendid health which is so much desired for him. 
So watch his habits and work toward the correction of bad 
ones. \Vatch him at his meals. Does he eat too fast? Does 
he spill half the contents of the sugar bowl on his cereal? 
Does he leave the vegetables on his plate untouched? Does 
he eat candy between meals? If he isn’t hungry at mealtime 
this is often the cause. Does he get his full quota of milk 
every (lay? 

hen how about the regularity of his meals? This is im- 
portant and is usually up to the mother herself. And does he 
come to his meals or his bed too tired to eat or sleep? It is 
Wiser to check his play to prevent this fatigue. Nervous 
children usually have trouble digesting and assimilating their 
food, and very tired children are usually nervous. Rest is the 
very best possible prescription for these ills; therefore, the 
mother who is planning a régime to restore her child to actual 
norma! health, should by some means or other induce it to 
take a short rest, a nap if possible, in the middle of the day or 
just before the evening meal. By enlisting the child’s coép- 
ration and interest by the keeping of charts and score cards, 
this plan for rehabilitation may often be carried out better 
than in any other way. 

And now we have reached the real subject of this article, 
the problem of food for this child who is not properly nour- 
ished, and who, in the midst of plenty, may be practically 
Starving, 

A child who is not hungry must have his appetite stimu- 
lated and coaxed. Foods containing Vitamin C will go far 
toward accomplishing this. Vitamin C is contained in 


It is every child’s right to live, to be healthy, normal 
and happy. 





older children, malted milk. 


In preparing the menus, try 
to include two vegetables other 
than potatoes, with two fruits 
every day. The vegetables will 
be more difficult than the fruits, 
doubtless, but by exercising 





corn meal as it is made by 
modern processes, sugar 
and fats. But the child 
will require fats; so he 
must have foods contain- 
ing Vitamin A. Especially 
if he is a nervous child, is 
Vitamin A useful to him, 
so he must have eggs, 
milk, butter, cream; the 
fat with his beef should be 
eaten, and he should be 
encouraged to cultivate 
a fondness for bacon. If 
he is seriously under- 
weight, or very prone to 
colds, it will be well to 








care the child will gradually be- 
come accustomed to them—let 
us hope, to like them. Try the 
plan of serving just a little at 
first, one spoonful only, then 
increase the amount as the 
taste for it grows, as it surely 
will if you are patient. 


Helpful Recipes 


N CARRYING out the menu 

plans given on page 154, the 
following recipes will be help- 
ful: 











CoprisH Purrs. Soak and 
flake enough salt codfish to 
make one cupful and add toa 





give him cod-liver oil 
through the winter and 
early spring. Cod-liver 
oil sounds very much 
worse than it is, and if 
the mother herself regards it calmly, the child will do so 
also, I believe. Liver, sweetbreads, spinach, asparagus, cab- 
bage, celery, lettuce and other greens all contain Vitamin A 
and are all good foods for the child needing special diets. 

Meat is always a mooted question in a child’s diet, especially 
in the diet of small children. Children need protein, and 
there is no better source than meat for obtaining this same 
valuable element, though I believe that four ounces of beef 
or mutton a day is ample for any child from six to twelve 
years old. Supplement the meat with milk, for milk fur- 
nishes splendid growth material, but do not depend upon 
either alone. 

Calcium, iron and iodine are also required by the child. The 
first will be furnished in ample amounts by the milk if he is 
given a sufficient quantity of it, either as a beverage alone, in 
cocoa or malted milk, or in the form of white sauces, cus- 
tards and milk puddings. Iron is also present in milk, but 
in small quantities. Beef and mutton, eggs, oatmeal, whole 
wheat, peas and beans, raisins and prunes will all furnish 
iron, but spinach is the richest in this element of any of these 
products. 

Iodine is usually supplied by the drinking water, but un- 
fortunately in some regions, especially where the water is 
obtained from mountain springs and inland lakes, iodine 
must be furnished by other means. Salt-water fish and Irish 
moss are rich in this property, the absence of which will 
cause a tendency to goiter. 

Another thing—and this is very important—do try to make 
the food interesting. If one must eat spinach when spinach 
is a much hated vegetable, then it is only fair that the dis- 
tasteful product be dressed up and disguised in a manner 
that makes it palatable. Milk, too, must often be disguised 
or given to the child very tactfully. 

Codfish is such a splendid food, especially for those chil- 
dren who need iodine, that some means should be found for 
making it delectable. Coarse grain breads are not so attrac- 
tive at first as the fine white bread, but they can be made so 
in time by careful preparation, and should be served part of 
the time, at least. 

Market carefully, prepare the food appetizingly, make 
mealtime interesting, keep the menus from becoming mo- 
notonous, discourage food notions and fancies, and keep the 


Undernourishment may be the cause for the stoop shoulders 
and pale and listless inactivity in a child. 


thick white sauce made from 
one tablespoonful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls flour and a 
cupful of milk; season with 
one-eighth teaspoonful each of 
pepper and paprika and cook over hot water ten minutes, 
then add two well-beaten eggs, and if not thick enough add 
enough flour to make a good drop batter, also one-quarter 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Drop by spoonfuls on a but- 
tered baking sheet and bake in a hot oven. 


OATMEAL BREAD is a very delicious bread which the whole 
family will enjoy; it is far more easily made than ordinary 
bread. The following proportions will make one loaf: 


1 Cupful of Milk and Water 
Mixed 
1 Cupful of Rolled Oats ] 
Uncooked About 2 Cupfuls of Whole 
1 Tablespoonful of shortening Wheat or Graham Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Tablespoonful of Brown 
Sugar or Molasses 
lg Yeast Cake 


CALD the milk and water and pour over the oats, adding 

the salt, shortening and sugar or molasses; cool to luke- 
warm, then add the yeast softened in one-quarter cupful of 
tepid water, beat hard, adding a portion of the flour; set 
aside in a warm place to rise and when double its bulk, beat 
again, adding more flour as necessary. Place in a greased 
bread pan and let rise once more. When light bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 to 375° F., one hour. The dough for oat- 
meal bread must be very stiff, otherwise the loaf will be moist 
when cut; if possible make the bread the day before it is 
needed. For variety, add chopped nuts, raisins and dates or 
figs, with a little more sugar, if desired. 


ORANGE CusTARD. Heat a pint of milk in a double boiler 
and pour it over three-quarters cupful of sugar mixed with a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch. Cook in a double boiler, stirring 
until slightly thickened, then pour over the well-beaten.yolks 
of two eggs, whipping well during the process; cook for a few 
moments longer and add the juice of one orange. Do not 
cook after adding the orange, but pour into a serving dish 
and dot the top of the custard with the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth with five tablespoonfuls of sugar and a 
little orange juice. Brown very delicately in a 300° F. oven, 
then set in a cool place—not in the refrigerator, however — 
till required. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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This is the day of prevention 
Today, danger is marked wherever it 
exists—on railroads and highways, on 
land and on sea. Civil officials, as 
well as medical and dental authorities, 
are designating Danger Lines that 
demand our constant respect and 
attention. 


Safeguard your 


EVERYWHERE medical and dental 
authorities are seeking to safe- 
guard health by warning us of 
danger. That is why dental au- 
thorities have pointed out The 
Danger Line on our teeth—a vital 
point where everyone should 
practice prevention. 

For it is in the tiny V-shaped 
crevices along The Danger Line 
that food particles lodge and fer- 
ment, causing acids which lead to 
decay. The gums become in- 
fected, bleed and recede from the 
teeth. Pyorrhea often follows. 
Undermined health—even heart 
trouble, rheumatism and kidney 
disease—may be the direct re- 
sult from infection due to Acid 
Decay at The Danger Line. 

Your dentist will tell you that 
milk of magnesia is a safe, thor- 
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‘SQUIBBS| 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 







health at 
THE DANGER LINE 


ough, effective means of counter- 
acting the acids in the mouth 
which cause decay. Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream is made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. It cleans your 
teeth thoroughly and brings out 
all their natural beauty. It neu- 
tralizes the acids which attack 
the teeth. It stops Acid Decay. 
It reduces the peril of Pyorrhea. 
No dental cream can do more. 


There’s a pleasant tang to 
Squibb’s Dental Cream that you 
and your family will like. To get 
children to brush their teeth 
regularly, give them Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. It is safe for all— 
even the baby’s teeth and gums. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 









from your druggist. 
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SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA— 
The Standard of Quality—recom- 
mended by physicians everywhere, may 
be purchased in large and small bottles 





PRUNE Fruit Cup. Cook the prunes nicely 
in the usual manner; when cold, halve and 
remove the pits, and place in sherbet cups, 
adding bits of orange, orange juice and a 
maraschino cherry cut in quarters. Reserve 
the prune juice for a prune jelly. 


Tom THUMB OMELETs are merely individ- 
ual omelets cooked in the smallest size frying 
pan and rolled up as usual before serving. 


STEAMED Fics WitH OATMEAL. Use the 
ordinary washed figs for steaming, first 
cleansing them nicely, and steam till very 
tender. When cold these figs may be cut in 
strips and added to the well-cooked cereal, 
or they may be used with sugar and cream 
for a luncheon dessert, or combined with 
other products for making many good things. 


Bran MUFFINS 


3 Tablespoonfuls 
Molasses or Sugar 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 

1 Egg 


1 Cupful of Whole 
Wheat Flour 
1 Cupful of Bran 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


IX all together in the order given, beat 
hardand bake in hot greased muffin tins 
about twenty minutes in a 400° F. oven. Add 
chopped nuts, dates, raisins or figs for variety. 


AmpBrostA. Slice well-flavored oranges 
thin, removing any seeds; arrange in layers 
in serving dishes, sprinkling each layer with 
sugar and grated coconut; top the dishes 
with maraschino cherries. 


Irish Moss BLANCMANGE. Soak one- 
quarter cupful of Irish moss in cold water 
fifteen minutes, then place in a double boiler 
with one and three-quarters cupfuls of cold 
milk. Cook over hot water about twenty min 
utes, adding sugar and salt to taste, strain and 
flavor with vanilla, and pour into individual 


wm 
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molds. Chill and serve unmolded with cream 
or fruit juice. 


CopFrisH SouFFLE. Soak and flake, then 
boil for ten minutes enough salt codfish to 
make one cupful, then add to a cupful of 
thick, white sauce, and whip in the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs, season to taste, 
adding if liked a little chopped green pepper 
or parsley; fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of the eggs, and pour into a well-oiled baking 
dish. Bake about twenty-five minutes in a 
375° F. oven, and serve at once with tomato 
sauce or plain as preferred. 


BEAN Sprouts are highly recommended ut 
present as a vegetable; they may be pre- 
pared at home quite easily. Dampen a piece 
of clean straw matting thoroughly and sprin- 
kle over it ordinary navy beans which have 
been soaked in cold water for two hours. 
Keep in a fairly warm, somewhat dark place 
for two or three days and the beans will have 
sprouted well. To cook, place the sprouts in 
boiling water and cook for not more than 
eight or ten minutes, then drain and dress 
with butter, pepper and salt. 


SCALLOPED BEEF. Season. well one pound 
of finely chopped round or chuck steak, and 
arrange it in a baking dish in layers alternat- 
ing with very thin layers of dried bread 
crumbs. Pour over all a cupful of leftover 
soup or stock or thin white sauce, sprinkle 
the top with buttered crumbs, and bake in a 
hot oven—450° F.—twenty minutes. 





Following are meal suggestions for the 
mother who wants to give her child its chance 
for health. In preparing these suggestions 
the milk is omitted when it is included largely 
in cooking; it may be included at any meal, 
however. Bread and butter are also unde1 
stood, the coarser breads being used at least 
part of the time. 





Breakfasts 


Orange Juice 
Coddled or Soft-Cooked Eggs 
Oatmeal Bread With Butter 
Milk or Cocoa 


Pineapple and Prunes 
Old-Fashioned Steel Cut Oatmeal With 
Top Milk 
Broiled Bacon 
Graham Bread With Butter 

ilk 


Prune Fruit Cup 
Old-Fashioned Cornmeal Mush With 
Top Milk 
Tom Thumb Omelet 
Whole-Wheat Bread Toast 


Baked Apple With Top Milk 
Egg Scrambled With Liver 
Bran Muffins 
Cocoa 


Milk 


Steamed Figs With Oatmeal and Top 
ilk 
Codfish Puffs 
Cocoa 


Luncheons 


Split Pea Soup With Toast 
Croutons 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches With Lettuce and Boiled 
Dressing Filling 
Ambrosia 
Gingerbread 


Vegetable Soup With Rice 
Bread and Butter 
Cocoa Junket 
Cookies 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Toasted Crackers 
Hot Bacon Sandwiches 
Apple Snow 


Vegetable Platter 
Irish Moss Blancmange With Cream 
Bread and Butter Fingers 


eNMenus 


Codfish Soufflé 
Baked Potatoes 
Dates and Raisins 


Lettuce 


Dinners 


Broiled Meat Cakes 
Tomato Sauce Spinach in Timbales 
Mashed Potatoes 
Prune Whip 


Mutton Broth With Barley 
Broiled Fish 
Bean Sprouts Tomato Jelly Salad 
Cornstarch Whip 


Roast Mutton 
Browned Potatoes 
Lettuce and Carrot Salad 
Orange Custard 


Chicken Pot Pie With Noodles 
Scalloped Tomatoes in Individual Dishes 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 

String Bean Salad 
Strawberry Fluff Cream 
Tomato Soup 
Scalloped Beef 
Stewed Celery White Sauce 

Apple and Nut Salad 
Prune Brown Betty Cream 


Suppers (If Dinner is Served at Nyon) 


Cream Toast Shirred Eggs 
Fruit Cup 
Peas and Carrots in Cream 


Graham Bread and Butter Fingers 
Peach Melba 


Goldenrod Eggs on Toast 
Apple Snow With Cream Cup Cakes 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Croutons 
Brown Betty Top Milk 
Cauliflower au Gratin 


Toasted Bran Muffins 
Canned Fruit or Baked Apples 





Cookies 
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The PACKER 
A:B:C Method 
for keeping hair young 











{A} Wet hair and scalp with warm 
water. Then apply Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. Work up a generous, creamy 
lather and massage it well into the scalp. 
Divide the hair several times and lather 
each part thoroughly. 








{B} Rinse thoroughly in clear warm 
water, Again lather, massage and rinse 
until water runs clear. 





[C} Dry quickly by rubbing scalp and 
hair briskly with heated towel. Finish 


drying by fanning or gentle heat. 








Painted for The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., by J. Knowles Hare 


























Who doesn’t envy the mature woman 
whose hair is aglint with such youthful 
radiance that she herself looks younger 
than her years? Yet at 16 or 60, youth- 
ful radiant hair is, as a rule, simply the 
reward of intelligent treatment. 


And the essentials for the intelligent 
care of the hair (recommended and ap- 
proved by well-known authorities on the 
care of the hair and scalp) are as simple 


as A. B. C.: 


1 Shampoo regularly and faithfully. 
2 Choose a safe shampoo. 


When you select a shampoo remember 
that your scalp is as delicate and as sen- 
sitive as your complexion. Be as careful 
in choosing your shampoo as you are in 
choosing your complexion soap. 


How lovely hair outwits time 


To produce hair health as well as the 
immediate benefit of luxurious glossi- 
ness, no shampoo could be safer than 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 

You will find in Packer’s as fine and 
gentle a shampoo as we know how to 
make, and we have been studying the 
care of the hair for years. (We have 
been making Packer’s Tar Soap for 53 
years.) 

Packer’s Liquid Shampoo is a blend 
of cocoanut and olive oils and other 
bland ingredients, delicately perfumed 
and delightful to use. 


Follow the Packer A. B. C. Method 
explained here, and see if you are not 
rewarded with hair that is not only 
younger than you—but hair which 
makes you /ook younger, too! 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 120 WeEsT 32ND STREET, NEw York CitTy 
Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal; The Lyman Bros, & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


PACKER’S LIQUID SHAMPOO 











FREE! 


“ How to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp” 


A little illustrated book that 
explains why practically everyone 
is at some time subject to the 
common hair troubles; how to 
treat them at home simply yet 
scientifically ; what to do for oily 
hair; what to do for dry hair; 
how to treat dandruff; the treat- 
ment for the hair after illness. 
Contains scores of reliable facts 
and hints helpful in cultivating 
the charm of lovely hair. To 
receive it, free, simply send your 
name and address on a post card. 


Address: The Packer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., Dept. 87-C, Box 85, 
G 


> P. O., New York, N.Y. 3 


‘ ~s 








Extra large bottle 
at drug and 
department stores 
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Buster Brow 


SHOES 





The Unconscious Grace of Childhood 


Grace is the harmony “i form, the beauty 
of attitude, and the poetry of motion. 


The foundation of grace is the feet. 


To keep the unconscious grace of childhood, 
the growing feet must function normally, natu- 
rally, freely—in shoes designed for health. 


The perfect-balance spring-tread in Buster 
Brown Shoes gives ease of action and produces 
a natural, graceful carriage. The 18-measurement 
lasts insure the correct shape for healthy physi- 
cal development. No other shoes have these 
health features; no shoes excel them in style; no 
shoes equal them for durability and economy. 


Good stores everywhere sell them at $3, $4, A 
$5 and up, according to size and style. f 


ft P 


Manufactured exclusively by 


Ssvoun. Dace Gowmmpana, Dv nny £50. 
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For Women and for Men 


Beauty of line blends with color and 
texture of leathers to produce a fas- 
cinating smartness in the new styles 
in Brownbilt Shoes for Women. The 
many chic models meet the demand- 
ments of the most exacting-taste, at 
the truly modest prices of $6 to $10. 


In Men’s Brownbit Shoes there 
is an equally pleasing line of style- 
creations to retail at $6 to $10—each 
a model of ease and grace. 
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A pastry wheel 
is the ideal tool 
for cutting out 
the Log Cabins. 
The wheel with 
the crimped edge 
makes an attrac- 
tive finish. 


With the Aid of Pastry Accessories 


#2) HERE is practically no end to the 
4; many main-dish combinations 
§] which may be made by using crisp 
44| pastry containers as the founda- 

sated} tion. For such containers there is, 
of course, nothing more delicious than real 
puff paste. But this, for everyday, at least, 
is not practicable for most of us. That need 
not deter us, however, from indulging in these 
pastry delectables which make possible the 
novel presentation of everyday viands and 
the inevitable left-overs, for here is a recipe 
for puffy pastry which will do nearly as well 
as the genuine variety. If carefully made it 
will puff slightly and be deliciously crisp and 
tender, and most suitable for all sorts of 
pastry accessories. 


Purry Pastry. Allow for the equivalent 
of one pie, one and a quarter cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one-quarter teaspoonful each of salt 
and baking powder, mixed and sifted with 
the flour, and half a cupful of any good 
shortening; half butter may be used if you 
wish the pastry to be especially nice. With 
the finger tips rub half of the shortening into 
the flour until it is like coarse meal, then 
with a knife cut in enough very cold water to 
make a stiff dough—about three tablespoon- 
fuls. Tip onto a slightly floured board, pat 
or roll lightly until one-third of an inch 
thick, cut one-third of the remaining short- 
ening into small thin bits and dab it on the 
paste; shake a dusting of flour over and roll 
up lightly; repeat twice until all the short- 
ening has been used. Wrap in wax paper and 
place on the ice for at least an hour—over- 
night, if possible. When making this pastry 
all movements should be quick and light and 
the whole process rapid. 

When the paste is to be used it should be 
very cold and the oven very hot—500° F. for 
shells, cases and strips, and 450° F. for 
pic covers. When a top crust, as for a meat 
pic, is required, cut off a round supplying the 
right amount of pastry, roll, cut side up, one- 
quarter of an inch thick to make the required 
size and shape; dot the middle part of the 
round of pastry with bits of butter or other 
shorte ning, dust with flour, pat or roll bits in 
lightly, place on pie or where required, 
spr inkle with a little cold water, and bake. If 
a gh slazed top is desired, brush the top with an 
eee beaten with an equal quantity of milk, 


before baking. 


 ASTRY BoxEs can be used for any variety 
6! creamed fowl, sea food, mushrooms or 
vegetables, or for meats and combinations of 
lc't-overs, in tomato, cream or other sauce. 
rom the pastry, roll a round or oval one- 
quarter of an inch thick and a little larger 
than you wish the bottom of your box. 





The tiniest of left-overs may find their way into Pastry Croquettes 
shaped in fingers like these and baked a golden brown in a hot oven. 


By 
FLORENCE Tarr Eaton 


Using the bottom of a tin or dish as a pattern, 
cut out a round and lay in a shallow pan. 
Cut half-inch wide strips from extra pastry 
and apply a rim, first wetting the edge of the 
round; then moisten this rim with water and 
apply a second rim; brush with egg and milk 
and bake in a hot oven—500° F i 
the heat a little when the paste is set. Bake 
until a golden brown. If the rims seem in- 
clined to slip from place, pin a stiff strip of 
paper closely around the outside before put- 
ting in the oven. If a cover is wished, make 
and bake a second round separately, putting 
a pastry rose or other ornament in the center. 
What a different proposition any sort of 
humble “warm-up” is when served in an 
interesting container like this! The case may 
be made early in the morning and popped 
into the oven to reheat whenever needed. 

These pastry-helped combinations lend 
themselves especially well to Lenten menus, 
giving the simple meatless dishes more indi- 
viduality and attractiveness. The following 
recipes are suggestive: 





MusHROOMS IN Pastry CAsES. Wash and 
break in pieces half a pound of fresh mush- 
rooms, first peeling the caps; use the stems 
sliced thin. Sprinkle the mushrooms with haif 
a teaspoonful of salt and stew them in three 
tablespoonfuls of butter for about five min- 
utes; add cream or top milk to just cover, 
cook ten minutes, thicken with two table- 
spoonfuls each of flour and butter blended to- 
gether if milk was used, or with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour mixed with a little milk if 
cream was added. The sauce should be thick 
and rich; if the mushrooms are particularly 
juicy, slightly more thickening than the quan- 
tity given will need to be added. Add a few 
grains of cayenne pepper and more salt, if 
needed. Pour into the piping hot pastry case 
and serve at once, garnished with sprigs of 
parsley. The mushrooms may be extended, 
if they are too expensive, with coarsely diced 
hard-cooked eggs. 


LENTEN Pastry Box Finuincs. Oysters, 
cooked in their liquor until the edges curl, 
drained and mixed lightly with half as much 
or more cooked diced celery and enough rich 
thick white sauce to moisten, make an excel- 
lent filling. Part of the oyster liquor may be 
used in making the sauce. Another delicious 
combination consists of stuffed or plain hard- 
cooked eggs, halved and mixed with peas in 
thick cream sauce. Equal parts of cooked 
celery and diced hard-cooked eggs in tomato 
sauce also make a good combination. Chicken 


may be added to this, if desired. Any con- 
genial vegetable left-overs may be combined 
in cream, cheese or tomato sauce, and served 
in the pastry box. Remember that the sauces 
for this purpose should be thick enough so 
that the filling will not be too “‘runny.” 


Loc Casrins. Roll the pastry one-quarter 
inch thick, prick with a fork and cut into 
three-inch squares; bake in a hot oven— 
500° F. Also cut and bake quarter-inch-wide 
strips about three and a half inches long; 
brush both the squares and the strips with 
beaten egg and milk before baking. When 
needed, arrange four strips around the edges 
of each square, log cabin style, and in each 
put a good spoonful of any of the above or 
following fillings. Garnish and serve at once, 
very hot. The cabins may be made ahead 
of time and reheated before serving. 


Concorpi1A CaBins. Arrange the desired 
number of the log cabins on hot individual 
plates or a single serving platter. Stand in 
each a hard-cooked egg from which enough 
of the bottom tip has been sliced so that it 
will stand erectly. Then cut down through 
the egg lengthwise in both directions; push 
the sections apart a bit. Pour in each a little 
meited butter and insert a small sausage, 
cooked until crisp, across the top. Pour a 
tablespoonful or so of thick tomato sauce on 
each, garnish with sprigs of parsley and serve 
immediately. Accompany with a salad made 
from shredded cabbage, apple and celery. 


Mock SwEETBREADS. Make and bake in- 
dividual pastry boxes and just before serving 
fill them with the following mixture: Dice a 
pound of fresh tripe which has been well 
cleaned, and simmer it two to three hours 
or until tender in salted water, changing the 
water twice. Drain and reheat in about one 
and a half cupfuls of thick white sauce 
highly seasoned with a bit of grated onion, 
a few grains of cayenne pepper, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of celery salt, and a few flecks of 
canned pimiento in addition to the usual sea- 
soning of salt and pepper. Serve very hot. 


PastRY CROQUETTES. Cut oblongs from 
the pastry, which has been rolled one-quarter 
inch thick, three inches by four inches. Lay 
in the middle of each a heaping teaspoonful 
of any sort of minced left-over meat, fowl or 
fish, slightly moistened with an appropriate 
thick sauce. Wet the edges and fold over to 
form fingers. Crimp the edges, brush with 
the egg and milk, prick, and bake in a hot 
oven. To serve, arrange a mound of peas, or 
peas and carrots or tiny onions, in the middle 
of a hot chop dish, and radiate the mock cro- 
quettes around it. Garnish with parsley. 





When making Pastry Boxes, large or small, wet the edges well 
before applying the tiers of rims necessary to their construction. 
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Bouillon in a moment 
-a cube makes a cup 


More tempting than ever 


and no trouble at all 
to fix 


ty 
Mrs. JANE STARR 
GRANT 


F everything 

could be pre- 
pared as quickly as 
bouillon, how easy 
cooking would be! 
Yet there was a 
time when it took 
hours to prepare. 
Contrast that with 
what you do today. 
You go to the 
kitchen cabinet and get a STEERO bouillon 
cube. You unwrap it, drop it into a cup. 
You pour on boiling water and your bouillon 
is ready for you. Do you know anything 
else equally delicious that can be made 
with equal speed? 


There is usually a slight element of risk 
in preparing food. How often have you 
followed the recipe ever so carefully and 
been disappointed by the result! But 
bouillon—delicious, temptigg—can be made 
without the slightest risk. Just drop a 
STEERO bouillon cube into a cup and pour 
boiling water on it. Not a chance for 
anything to go wrong. 


Does bouillon made with STEERO bouillon 
cubes taste good? There are hundreds of 
thousands of families where it is one of the 
favorite items on the menu. The piquancy 
of its flavor, I believe, is what makes it so 
popular. This flavor is a wonderful blend 
of just the right kind of beef, fresh vege- 
tables, and spices, prepared according to 
the formula of expert chefs. So appetiz- 
ing and refreshing is SrEERO bouillon that 
many families place a standing order at the 
store to have a certain number of cubes 
sent them regularly. 


The unexpected luncheon or dinner guest 
is a problem that every woman has to face. 
You may not feel as I do about it, but 
nothing pleases me more than to give my 
guests the impression that I am entertain- 
ing all the time—that their unexpected 
call doesn’t faze me a bit—and put before 
them easily and quickly a meal with just a 
wee bit more to it than they thought I 
could get ready. In doing this, STEERO 
bouillon cubes are a big help. They make 
possible an extra course that is a little 
more unusual than a canned soup; and in 
these days of small, compact kitchens a 
reserve supply of cubes can be tucked 
away in a corner of the cabinet. 


free—STEERO bouillon and flavoring 

cubes. | want you to try STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
bouillon they make. I want you to see for yourself 
what a wonderful flavoring agent they are in 
dozens of different dishes. I want to send you a 
sample package. Mail me the coupon and I[ will 
personally see that you get the free sample. If you 
wish the 64-page STEERO Cook Book, send ten 
cents with the coupon. 











Mrs. Jane StarrGrant 
American Kitchen Products 
Dept. D-28, 281 Water St., a York City 
1 Send me the free sample package of STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 


j 
! 
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0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 
1 
| 
! 
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“TASTE THE TASTE!” 

















NEW SIZE 
10. 


Underwood 
Pure Deviled Ham 


HE same Underwood pure Deviled 

Ham, famous for sixty years, can 
now be bought for 10c in a new, handy, 
economical tin, containing enough for 
four delicious sandwiches. Just what 
you want for many occasions. 


Made now, as always, from nothing 
but the best tender whole ham, cooked 
en casserole, chopped fine and delicately 
seasoned with mild spices. 


Ideal for school lunches, teas, outings, 
etc. Ask for the larger sizes if you wish, 
but be sure to insist on the can with the 
Little Red Devil. 


Send 1o0c for new size can. 
Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 


In business over 100 years. 
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Desserts Selected From Your Neighbor's Best 


PPLE GRAPE-JUICE 
PIE. Make pastry in 
the usual way, using one 

and one-half cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-third cupful 
of unsalted shortening, and just 
enough cold water to moisten— 
about three or four tablespoon- 
fuls. Chill the pastry before us- 
ing. Then roll out and linea pie 
plate with it. Make a filling as 
follows: Mix together four 
tablespoonfuls each of corn- 
starch and sugar; over this pour 
half a cupful of boiling water 
and add one cupful of concen- 
trated grape juice, and two 
good-sized apples, pared, cored 
and chopped. Cook, stirring 
constantly, until the apples 
begin to change color. Add the 
juice of half a lemon and set aside to cool 
slightly before pouring into the pastry-lined 
plate. Cover with a top crust in which vent 
holes have been cut, seal well at the edges 
and bake in a hot oven—450° F.—for thirty 
minutes. 

Miss G. V. L., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


(Chocolate Nougat Layer (ake 


2 Ounces of Bitter 
Chocolate 
4 Eggs 
4 Cupful of Milk 
44 Cupful of Butter 
or Margarine 
11% Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
A 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
1 Cupful of Chopped 
Nut Meats 
1 Egg 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Powdered Sugar 
1 Cupful of Sweet 
Thick Cream 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4% to 1 Cupful of 
Shredded Coconut 


Baking Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
Cupfuls of Pastry 

Flour 


M4 
1%4 


ELT the chocolate with five tablespoon- 

fuls of boiling water, over a low fire. 
Beat the butter to a cream, and add the 
sugar, beating all the while; add the beaten 
yolks of the four eggs, and beat again; stir in 
the milk, then the melted chocolate and the 
flour sifted with the baking powder and salt, 
beating thoroughly. Add the vanilla and 
carefully fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs. Bake in two or three layers, de- 
pending upon the size of the pans. Grease 
and flour the pans well. Bake in a moderate 
oven—375° F.—for about thirty minutes. 
When cool put together with the nougat fill- 
ing made from the remaining ingredients 
listed. 

To the yolk of the one egg beaten until 
thick and fluffy, add the powdered sugar, 
and mix thoroughly. Add the salt to the egg 
white and beat until stiff, and add these to 
the cream, also beaten until stiff. Combine 
the nut meats, finely chopped, with the egg- 
yolk mixture; then fold this very thoroughly 
into the beaten egg white and cream. 
Spread between the layers and on top of the 
cake and sprinkle generously with shredded 
coconut. Mrs. J. W. F., Tyler, Texas. 


Samaritan Orange Pie 


\% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Good-Sized Orange 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Milk 
Plain Pastry 


1 Cupful of Sugar 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 

3 Tablespoonfuls of | 
Butter or Margarine 


IX together the salt, sugar and flour 
and work in the butter with the tips of 
the fingers until well blended. Add the juice 
and the grated rind of the orange and the 





well-beaten yolks of the eggs 
diluted with the milk. Mix 
together well and fold in the 
whites of the eggs, beaten until 
stiff. Pour into a pie plate 
lined with plain pastry having a 
fluted edge. Put in a hot oven 
450° F.—and bake for fifteen 
minutes or until the rim of the 
pastry is set; then reduce the 
heat to 375° F. and continue 
the baking until the center is 
firm—about twenty minutes. 
Chill before serving. 
Mrs. J. M. J., Malvern, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


P’r’aps your neighbor 
feels too shy 

To write about her 
bestest pie. 

If it’s different, you tell 
why. 


Coconut Macaroons. To 
the stiffly beaten white of one 
egg add enough fine confection- 
ers’ sugar to make a stiff mix 
ture—about one cupful. Add 
also one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla and one-quarter teaspoonful of salt. 
When smooth, fold in one cupful of dry 
shredded coconut. Drop by small spoonfuls 
onto a well-greased baking sheet and bake in 
a very slow oven—300° F.—until delicately 
browned—about forty minutes. Allow to 
cool slightly before removing from the pan. 
These are delightful to serve with any frozen 
dessert and are appropriate with afternoon 
tea. Mrs. J. C. S., El Reno, Okla. 


Tea Ice (ream 


1 Cupful of Milk 1s Cupful of Strong 
3 Egg Yolks Tea Infusion 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Cupful of Thin 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt Cream 
2 Cupfuls of Heavy Cream 


CALD the milk and pour it over the egg 

yolks beaten with the sugar and salt, 
stirring constantly. Cook over hot water 
until it thickens slightly, add the tea infusion 
and the thin cream. Let cool, beating occa- 
sionally. When well chilled add the heavy 
cream, thoroughly whipped, and freeze in the 
usual way. 

Mrs. G. F. P., Kansas City, Mo. 


Butterscotch Pie 


1 Cupful of Brown 
Sugar 

¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 


2 Tablespoonfuls ot 
Butter 
¥% Cupful of Chopped 
Walnut Meats 
A Baked Pastry Shell 
2 Eggs 6 Tablespoonfuls o! 
114 Cupfuls of Milk Granulated Sugar 
\{ Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


CALD the milk and pour it over the flour 
and salt mixed with half of the brown 
sugar. Cook in a double boiler twenty min- 
utes, stirring until thickened. Then add the 
egg yolks beaten with the rest of the brown 
sugar, and cook a few minutes longer; add 
the butter. Remove from the fire and cool 
before pouring into the baked pastry shell. 
Cover with the chopped nuts and then with 
a meringue made in the following way: Beat 
the egg whites until they are so stiff that 
they will not drop out when the bow! !s 
turned upside down. Then add four table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar and beat again 
until very stiff; now add two more tablespoon- 
fuls of the sugar and the vanilla and beat 
again. Then arrange on the pie by spoonfuls 
or force through a pastry tube, making stars, 
roses or scrolls, as desired. Bake for fifteen 
minutes, or until delicately browned in an 

oven heated to 300° F. 

Mrs. H. Q., Blair, Neb. 
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| BRAND 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE) 
Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods. 





styles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 


stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects,and reproductions 
of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and 
various fabrics. 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treat- 
ments and trimmings. 


Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 
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WALL COVERING 


Makes your wall decorations a capital investment 


HE most unkind critic of your walls is 

TIME. All wall decorations start out 
fine, but with plaster that cracks, artificial 
heat that dries out, blisters and peels off the 
wall covering, and atmospheric dust, soot 
from gas-lights and furnaces, and the finger- 
marks of never-too-careful children, most 
wall coverings have a hard time. And, to 
keep your rooms looking as they ought, the 
upkeep expense mounts high. 

There is no upkeep cost to Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering; no freshening-up 
that an occasional wiping with a damp cloth 
can’t do; no cracks, tears, blisters, or peeled- 
off places to repair. Sanitas is not a tem- 


porary expedient intended only to “last 
awhile.” Its first cost is its only cost for 
many, many years. It really is a capital in- 
vestment in your property, not an expense. 

The reason is that Sanitas is made on 
cloth, ready-finished with durable, unfading 
oil colors. The cloth back doesn’t show 
through on the surface, but it does do a lot 
to prevent cracks and hold an old wall firm. 
It can be applied on new walls as soon as the 
plaster is dry, on old walls when the cracks 
have been filled, and is ideal for plasterboards. 

Sanitas is a wall covering for general use, 
not just for bathrooms and kitchens. It comes 
in styles for every room in the house. 


cAsk your decorator to show you these new Sanitas styles. 
Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


Tue STANDARD TEXTILE PrRopuctTs Co., 


320 Broadway, 


visit Atlantic City, see the Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 


Dept. 1, 


New York 
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“DOVE” LOVELINESS 


launderings. Look for the little blue and 
find a new meaning for loveliness. The white label and ask for “Dove” lingerie—a 

alluring styles, tints and colors of ‘“‘ Dove” delight to the eye and a caress to the figure. 

bring to you what you’ve always DOVE &3 undr- | D. E. SICHER & CO., Inc. 

wanted—fabrics fine as gossamer, Preaut ldap” *“World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie” 

q but enduring throughout many L—=—— ___——_1 45-55 West 21st Street | New York, N. Y. 







N the soft folds of “Dove” lingerie you will 
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OR waffles crispy-gold, unbroken, cooked fast 
enough to keep dining-room clamors happily still 
you want a Griswold Waffle Iron. It 
turns out delicious waffles, perfect every time—and 
almost without tending. (A flop of the always-cool 
handles is enough.) Not even the first waffle sticks! 
And for golden-done frying, without scorching— 
with never the chance to soak up fat . . . youcan’t 
beat a Griswold Cast Iron Skillet. The uniformly 
thick, high quality iron maintains a perfect heat. 
See Griswold Skillets and Griswold Waffle Irons 
at the better house-furnishing, department and 
hardware stores. 


Tue Griswotp Mre. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 













































Our “Aunt Ellen” can cut up and cook a 
tough fat hen till it tastes like tenderest fried 
chicken! She’s fooled guests on it many a 
time. And her waffles . . .  they’re the 
crispest, meltingest kind you ever tasted! She'll 
tell you just how she does it—ingredients, 
“trick” and everything—if you just write and 
ask her. Address “Aunt Ellen,” Department 
B-2, The Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna. 























Even the most trite of salads will be different if one or more of these piquant 
products is added to the dressing or used as a garnish, 


Vegetable and Fruit Salads 


O HAVE at 
hand a few cans 
of vegetables 


and fruits particularly 
suitable for use in 
salads will prove to be 
a great convenience, especially at this time of 
year, when in many sections it is difficult to 
purchase any variety in either fresh vege- 
tables or fresh fruits. This is just the be- 
tween season, when the supply of winter fruits 
and vegetables is waning and the early spring 
products are just beginning to make their 
appearance in market. 

Appropriateness in the salad course is an 
important factor. When the meal is a very 
substantial one the salad had best be light, 
combined with a French dressing or one of 
its many variations. If the meal is rather 
meager it can be admirably pieced out with 
a substantial salad served with a rich mayon- 
naise dressing. Such a salad often serves to 
make a sufficient luncheon meal. The fruit 
salads may often combine both the salad and 
dessert courses at dinner. 

When using canned vegetables for salads 
there is a tendency to use the vegetable as 
it comes from the can. Although no harm 
might ever come from this practice, it is bet- 
ter, as a safeguard, to remove the vegetable 
from the can and together with the accom- 
panying liquor to place in it in a saucepan, 
bring to a boil and boil for ten minutes, then 
drain and chill the vegetable. 

Salads may be varied by the addition of 
different products to the salad dressing used. 
The use in this way of parsley, green peppers, 
tomato catchup, chili sauce, capers, pickles, 
olives, and similar products adds much pi- 
quancy to cither a French or mayonnaise 
dressing. For a delicate fruit salad a small 
quantity of mayonnaise folded into whipped 
cream makes an appropriate dressing. 


Lirma-BEAN SALAD. Mix together lightly 
with a fork two cupfuls or the contents of a 
one-pint can of Lima beans, which have been 
heated and chilled as directed above, three- 
quarters of a cupful of celery cut into tiny 
dice, and two tablespoonfuls of scraped 
white onion or minced chives. Over this mix- 
ture pour the following variation of the 
French dressing: Beat together until well 
blended five tablespoonfuls of olive or salad 
oil, two and one-half tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, three-eighths teaspoonful of salt, a 
speck of white pepper, and one tablespoonful 
of chili sauce. Let the salad stand for an hour 
or so in a cool place, then heap on beds of 
crisp lettuce, sprinkle capers over the tops 
of the salad mounds, using two tablespoon- 
fuls, and serve. This salad is a good variation 
to serve in place of potato salad. 


MIXED-VEGETABLE SALAD DE Luxe. Have 
ready one cupful each of canned green peas 
and canned green string beans, heated, 
drained and chilled, and one cupful each of 
cooked or canned carrots cubed, and cooked 
potatoes cut into dice. Pour over each cup- 
ful of vegetable one tablespoonful of French 
dressing, keeping each separate, and let stand 
for an hour in a cool place. Arrange indi- 
vidually on lettuce, making four piles, one of 
each vegetable, on each serving. In the cen- 
ter of each salad place a good tablespoonful 
of thick mayonnaise. Garnish the green-pea 


Out ofa Gan 


By HENRIETTA JEssuP 


piles with minced pars- 
ley, using two table- 
spoonfuls. Sprinkle 
the potato piles with 
minced chives, using 
one tablespoonful. 
Chop the whites of two hard-cooked eggs and 
scatter them over the carrot piles. Force the 
yolks of the eggs through a strainer over the 
string-bean piles. This will make six servings. 


BAKED-BEAN SALAD. Mix together two 
cupfuls or the contents of a one-pint can of 
plain baked beans, three-quarters of a cupful 
of finely diced celery, and two tablespoon 
fuls of minced sour gherkins. Make a French 
dressing by beating together three table 
spoonfuls of olive or salad oil, two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catchup; chill both the bean mixture and 
the dressing, but do not mix together until 
just before serving. Then mix the dressing 
lightly into the bean mixture. Arrange in 
dividually or on a platter of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Garnish with strips of the white of a 
hard-cooked egg, if desired. Serves six. 


PINEAPPLE SALAD. Mix together one 
cream cheese—three-ounce size—with one 
third cupful each of walnut meats brokén in 
pieces, and seeded raisins cut in bits. Shape 
into eight balls. Arrange crisp leaves of 
lettuce on four individual salad plates 
and on each of these place a slice of canned 
pineapple drained from the juice. Place two 
of the cheese balls in the center of each pine- 
apple slice; sprinkle a few drops of lemon 
juice over these, using a tablespoonful of the 
juice altogether. Place a tablespoonful of 
mayonnaise dressing over the cheese balls 
and a teaspoonful of whipped cream on top 
of the mayonnaise. Garnish the cream with 
a date which has been stoned and cut in 
quarters lengthwise. 


PEACH-AND-ToMATO SALAD. Select a can 
of tomatoes which have kept their shape 
fairly well. If these are small or medium sized 
select six tomatoes from the can and drain 
them thoroughly. If they are large three, 
halved, will be sufficient. Arrange on one 
large plate or in a salad bowl a bed of le 
tuce and in the center place the drained t: 
matoes. On these place six canned peac) 
halves also drained from their juice. Over all 
scatter one-third cupful of finely diced celery. 
Pour over the salad a dressing made bh 
blending together well one-third cupful of 
olive or salad oil, two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, and 
three or four drops of Worcestershire sauce. 
Sprinkle the salad with paprika and serve. 
Makes six servings. 


ARTICHOKE SALAD. Purchase a fourteen- 
ounce can of artichoke bottoms; boil them 
in their liquor for ten minutes, drain and 
chill. Dice finely enough young canned beets 
to make one cupful; to these add any extra 
artichoke bottoms over the six required for 
six salad servings, also diced. Marinate this 
beet mixture for one hour in three tablespoon- 
fuls of French dressing. Heap the artichoke 
bottoms with the beet mixture, and garnish 
with whirls of mayonnaise dressing sprinkled 
with paprika. 
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WHAT LOVELY THINGS YOU COULD BUY 
zuith your ice money ! 


F the iceman stopped only half as often at your 
house, think what you could do with the 
money saved! Every extra cake of ice you buy 
cheats you of part of the lovely things you want. 


It really is too bad that so much money should 
drip down the drainpipe of your refrigerator. For 
there is a refrigerator of whose ice-saving you 


can be absolutely certain—the Alaska. 


You can identify it by the Cork-Wall Window 
—on the upper corner of every Alaska Refrig- 
erator. It is put there for a purpose—to let you 
see with your own eyes the pebbled-cork insula- 


tion that has made the Alaska Refrigerator fa- 
mous for ice economy. The Cork-Wall Window 
is your assurance of its presence—the greatest 
safeguard you can have in refrigerator-buying. 


Any Alaska dealer will gladly show you this 
and other Alaska features, including the full-ice- 
sweep circulation; the seamless porcelain or white 
enamel interior with rounded corners; the seal- 
tight doors and air-tight drain; the fine workman- 
ship and handsome finish. He will show you a 
size and type exactly suited to your income. If 
you do not know his name, write us. We will 
send you a free copy of the Alaska book. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ALASKA 








Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


| 


CORK WALL| 


© 





*%Look for the Cork-Wall 
Window. It identifies every 
genuine Alaska Cork- 
Insulated Refrigerator. 

(Patent applied for) 


To Dealers: If you are not 
yet supplying the demand for 
these better-built, ice-conserv- 
ing refrigerators in your 
community, write us for com- 
plete information. 













































































The 1925 Hoosier Highboy! 
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the most scientifically designed model and the greatest value ever offered, 
say domestic science authorities 


The biggest business in the world today—homemaking— 
cannot carry on without an adequate plant. It must be 
equipped to do effective work the easiest way. 


Kitchens, for instance—can you imagine a really modern 
kitchen without a working center? As well a bathroom 
without a tub! 


The kitchen cabinet has long been regarded as a necessity. 
And now comes this necessity in a new garb of beauty; a 
new form of efficiency. 


The 1925 Hoosier Highboy! This is the last word, the 
model for all cabinets. Never before has a model been de- 
signed which offered so many conveniences, so many refine- 
ments of appearance as this new Hoosier model. 


First of all, in keeping with the modern idea of cheer and 
beauty in the kitchen, it is a very handsome piece of furni- 
ture; in white or French Grey enamel or golden oak. It 
gives to the room a completely furnished look, substantial 
and well-ordered. Yet it has a certain daintiness of design, 
a grace of line appropriately “feminine.” 
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The Hoosier cupboard units afford needed storage space in a roomy shelf cup- 
board for dishes, utensils and supplies, and in a broom closet fitted to hold mops, 
broom, vacuum and all cleaning accessories. May be used as an extension of 


your cabinet or separately 


And from its wide working spaces, its accessories assem- 
bled right at hand, comes a new household efficiency! 
Domestic science experts say this new model combines more 
scientific features and gives greater value than any other 
cabinet has ever offered! 


Notice the new details of design 
in the Hoosier Highboy 


New combination glass and wood panel double 
doors. An entirely new decorative touch is given by com- 
bining glass and wood panels in the upper double doors. 
The inside of the doors are fitted with handy metal and 
wood racks; on one, a single rack for extract bottles; on the 
other, a triple tier of trays. 


A new-type flour bin. A new flour bin, with shaker 
sifter attached—providing ample capacity for all ordinary 
needs—is suspended from the lower shelf. It is easily acces- 
sible and easily filled. A genuine porceliron bin, conven- 
iently located, provides an additional 50-pound capacity. 


Enlarged shelf storage space. This arrangement offers 
unequalled storage capacity above—shelves full 12 inches 
deep give a total storage space never before possible. 


Genuine porceliron storage drawer. The big lower 
drawer of porceliron is now converted into a wonderful 
storage bin. It is covered, making an absolutely tight, 
moist-proof, dust-proof receptacle for flour, potatoes, winter 
vegetables or for staple fruits such as apples, oranges, etc. 


Genuine porceliron bread and cake box. Just above 
the storage drawer is another porceliron drawer for bread 
and cake—the most convenient bread box ever designed. 


Sliding cutting board. Over the bread and cake box is 
a new sliding cutting board of rock maple—placed just 
where you would logically use it. 


Other Hoosier features. Spacious working table with 
porceliron top, 25 x 4034 inches, operating on roller-spring 
tension; mouse-proof construction; ant-proof casters; spe- 
cial shaker sifter; 14-piece glassware set; velvet-lined silver- 
ware extension drawer; 10-piece Domestic Science cutlery 
set; extension drawer with compartments for set. 


For the extra storage space which every kitchen needs, 
movable cupboard units have been designed. You may use 
them as an extension to your cabinet or in other suitable 


places in the room. They supplant the old, detached pantry 
—providing compact, roomy cupboards just where you 
need them most—in the kitchen! 


And to givea last touch of cosiness—the Hoosier Breakfast 
Set! It makes a charming breakfast or rest nook. The table 
has a fine white porceliron top; the chairs have cane seats. 


If your kitchen is old, do not think it cannot still be 
modern. Hoosier furniture will completely transform it 
both in appearance and convenience—without bother of 
tearing out or building in! And for new homes, women are 
finding that Hoosier equipment is so much more complete 
than any of their own devising and building. Ask your 
architect about installing Hoosier furniture. 


Enjoy a Hoosier Highboy NOW! 
—through the Hoosier Easy Purchase Plan 


Do not think of the Hoosier Highboy as an extrava- 
ance. And do not think you must wait until you 
ave the purchase price in cash at hand. Have a 

Highboy NOW; pay for it as you use it. A very 

small down payment will bring it to your kitchen; 

you can finish paying at your convenience. You 
really must see this famous model to appreciate it. 

The Hoosier store in your town will gladly demon- 

strate it and tell you of the Hoosier Easy Purchase 

Plan. Or write us for details. 


Tue Hoosier MANUFACTURING Co. 
325 Leslie Street Newcastle, Indiana 
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* Free for you! This interesting 
ee eb. book ‘‘ Planning the Modern 
‘Mara Rtn: Kitchen” 
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The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
i "| British Address: 


Bei ae Ideal Furniture Equipment 
9 Preston St., Liverpool 
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325 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: “‘ Planning the Modern 
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Where the Road Forked 


(Continued from Page 108) 


deep in love with Jacqueline, and Jacqueline 
knew it. She was too experienced not to per- 
ceive how he was caught. It was a game with 
her. Hadn’t she laughed, even while her lips 
lay under his? He could imagine her imperti- 
nent voice saying as she had said to that 
man on the stairs, ““‘Why—yes, I have a 
heart. Did you think I had lost it—to you?” 
and the cool spray of her laughter. He tor- 
tured himself with imaginings. He mis- 
trusted her; he almost hated her; but all the 
while his longing for her held him like a man 
drugged. 

“Vou fool,” he jeered derisively, “letting 
yourself fall for a girl like that. You’re weak. 
You’re putty. The joke’s on you. You’d 
better make a quick get-away, you simple 
boob. She’ll never know you’ve gone, that 
Jacqueline. There’s one like you on every 
corner.” 

Only where was he to go? Not to Apple 
River, certainly, where he had contemplated 
going; never to Marcia Dale. He dropped 
his hands with a gesture of anger and despair. 
The kiss he had given Jacqueline had been no 
light kiss, capricious and meaningless. It had 
changed everything. 


fe EADY it had severed him from all the 
past. Already Marcia seemed curiously 
far off and indistinct. The tranquil boyish 
tenderness that he had felt for her was there, 
real as it had ever been, lapsing into insig- 
nificance in the rush of hot blood through his 
veins. He could picture her face, her smiling 
eyes, her smooth hair; he could picture her 
moving through an ordered house, or sewing 
in a deep vine-shadowed porch, or presiding, 
capable and pretty, behind a tea table at the 
country club; but when he tried to put her 
into relation with himself, when he thought 
of walking with her, of putting his lips to hers, 

he turned to Jacqueline. It was always Jac 
queline that he took into his arms and held 
against his stumbling heart. 

He turned on the light presently and, 
hitching forward in his swivel chair, he 
wrote two letters, careful, courteous letters, 
one to Arden Dale; and after they were fin- 
ished, he sat still, leaning on the desk, his 
eyes on the black well of the court. He was 
not thinking of Marcia Dale. The loss of an 
unimpassioned lover can hardly hurt any 
woman permanently, and Hilary Bennett 
was there in Apple River—always had been. 
Nor was he pitying himself, mockery as love 
had turned out to be and empty as the world 
seemed. No. He was remembering that he 
was free. 

That kiss—blurred with Jacqueline’s mock- 
ery—had left him free. It made his choice 
irrevocable. He could go on, along, along the 
up road, not looking back. The high adven- 
ture was to be his. He would take hardship 
and uncertainty—and failure, if it came—as 
those seekers after beauty, daring the moun- 
tain passes of the oldest road in the world, 
had taken them. He too was seeking beauty 
of a sort, adventure, the whole intense glory 
of living. 





{_JIS bitterness melted slowly, like snow in 
i I spring. He got up and, moving through 
the sleeping house quietly, went down into 
he court to mail his letters. A morning fresh- 

ss was in the air, creeping between the tall 
uildings. The court lay in darkness and 
even on the avenue the lights and the noise 
had lessened for a little before the milk carts 
began to rattle on the pavement. As he 
glanced at the copestone opposite he made 
out a blur of white, and with a queer sudden 
pounding at his wrists he moved forward 
slowly, peering through the dark, until he saw 
that it was Jacqueline, standing motionless 
in the well of the area. Her hands reached up 
and crept into his, holding them for a lovely 
moment against her cheek. 

“Why are you here?” he asked harshly, 
but he knew. She was there in answer to 
pagan prayer. 

“So long as your light stayed, you were 
awake,” she said very low. “I’ve been watch- 
Ing your window. I was so—afraid.” 

“About me,” David whispered stupidly, 
and heard her quick, soft breathing in the 
dark. He took his hands away and put both 
arms about her. She shut her eyes and he 


. kissed their lids, kissed her white 


temples and blindly, breathlessly, her soft, 
lifted mouth. 

“T love you,” he whispered, his lips against 
her cheek, “I love you—love you. I could 
make a marriage song of those three words— 
I love you. I can’t go on without you. You 
must have known it. Of course you knew 
it—all the time. I love you—only you—only 
you forever. Why were you afraid?” 

“Why, you were going away,” said Jacque- 
line, “‘and I had nothing—nothing more to 
hold you. Unless you came back for another 
kiss. I couldn’t bear to have you go away. 
I couldn’t bear to think of your growing old 
and dull and stodgy with easy money and 
trucks, you with your gentleness and your 
big, steady hands. I couldn’t have gone with 
you down that middle road.” 

“No,” David Said at last laconically. 

“So you see—I wanted you to stay with 
me. 





HEN you—you must have cared a lit- 
tle bit all the time. Did you? Say it, 
Jacqueline. Say you love me.” 

“Oh, my dear,” she began to laugh, sweet, 
ironic laughter smothered in his rough sleeve. 
“Didn’t you know? And it’s been a year.” 

“A year? What do you mean?” 

“T saw you moving in a year ago,” she 
told him shamelessly. With the mockery 
gone from her face, her smile was softer; her 
eyes were deep and shining. “Carrying a 
rickety swivel chair up from the second-hand 
shop under your arm; and something— 
something about you stopped me still. I can 
remember looking at you, just standing over 
here and looking at you climb the steps. You 
know, I’ve never been quite the same person 
since, David. I watched you that night push- 
ing your desk into place by the window; I’ve 
watched you going in and out; I’ve watched 
you slogging over your big books; and I’ve 
been learning you by heart, I guess, all this 
time. Christmas Eve I was going to a dance, 
but you’d hung a funny little red wreath in 
your window and had your feet on the desk 
reading, so I sat at mine and—watched you. 
I’d meant, when things began going well 
with me, to move away from Stafford Court, 
but when the time came, I couldn’t. The old 
court isn’t so bad when there’s someone in 
it—like you. And that foggy night when you 
loomed up in front of me—I never was in 
love before, but one can’t mistake it. One 
knows.” 


HE lay still with her cheek against his 
shoulder while the darkness thinned, and 
the gray light presaging dawn oozed slowly 
between the tall houses. Shadows diffused 
themselves, the pavement lightened, the 
roofs emerged faintly against the paling sky, 
the coo of pigeons began to sound drowsily 
under the eaves. The copestone where they 
sat glowed suddenly. 

“Do men propose any more?” he asked, 
smiling down at her. ‘“ Jacque, honey, would 
you think me just a crazy fool if I asked you 
to marry me today? No, leave your head 
where it is. There’s a corking laboratory job 
I can have this summer, enough with what I 
have if—if you’ll take it. And I want you 
to marry me—now—here—at the fork in the 
road, so—so we can climb together. Would 
your people care? Is there anyone you'd 
mind—anyone that matters?” 

“T haven’t any people,” Jacqueline said, 
“and not a soul on earth matters—except 

rou.” 
. “Vou’re not afraid? It’ll be hard maybe. 
We'll be poor.” 

“I’ve been poor,” said Jacqueline, “all 
my life. And we’re young, aren’t we, David? 
No; I’m not afraid.” 

“Tt may be a long time—years, perhaps— 
before we’re sure,” he said slowly, his lips 
moving against the perfumed darkness of her 
hair. He could see those years ahead, years 
of hard work and clean, austere living—and 
rich happiness. Only, it was fair to warn her. 
“‘Vears of grubbing,” he said; “maybe never 
anything else.” 

Jacqueline did not answer at once. Her 
fingers tightened a little on his, and she took 
his big, right hand and spread it flat on the 
back of hers, looking at it with a faint smile. 

“T love your hands,” she said irrelevantly. 
“T—trust them.” 
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STOUT WOMEN 


Dress Fashionably 


Look Slender 


iz to look slender. That is what you 
must doif you’re stout. And what an assort- 
ment you'll find in this Lane Bryant Style Book. 
Dresses, coats, suits in 

This 


the newest vogue— 
STYLE BOOK 
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hats, shoes, underwear 
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secure by mail the very 
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that FIT you! Sizes 
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Low Prices 
Every purchase is guaran- 
teed. Perfect fit in full, 
roomy sizes. Fine work- 
manship. Superior fabrics. 
All at very low prices. 
Ask your neighbor who is 
stout! That well-dressed 
woman you so admire. 
Look at her Lane Bryant 
clothes. Notice their qual- 
ity, fit and becoming lines. 
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pec san for yourself the joy of 
CHICAGO fashionable clothes that fit. 


Ask for Style Book “52”. 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 23) 
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both pleased and irritated at his persistence. 
“The nerve of him!” 

Edd let the two horses into the yard and 
up to the porch. 

“Wal, you’re goin’ to the dance,” he 
drawled coolly and easily, with a note in his 
voice she had never heard before. 

“T am not,” flashed Lucy. 

With a lunge he reached out and lifted her 
off the porch as easily as if she had been an 
empty sack. Lucy was so astounded that 
for an instant she could not move hand or 
foot. 

“You ruffian!” burst out Lucy, suddenly 
beside herself with rage. “‘ You ruffian!”’ 

Frantically she strug- 
gled to free herself. This 
fierce energy only aug- 
mented her emotions. 
She tore at him, wrestled 
and writhed, and then 
in a desperation fraught 
with sudden fear she be- 
gan to beat him with her 
fists. At that he changed 
his hold on her until she 
seemed strung in iron 
bands. She could not 
move. It was a terrible 
moment, in which her 
head reeled. What did 
he mean to do with her? 

‘*Let—me—go!’’ 


Ee YIKES SPE 


panawacaus 
rie 





and turned to help her off. But Lucy ig- 
nored him and slipped quickly down. 

“Wal, we’re shore here,’ drawled Edd 
happily, no doubt keenly alive to the shouts 
of the young people round the fire. “You 
can dress in there.” 

He led her to a door at the back of the 
schoolhouse. Lucy mounted the high log 
steps to enter. The room was bare, a small 
addition built against the building. There 
was no one in it, a fact that relieved Lucy. 
A lighted lamp stood on a table. On one 
side was a built-in couch, covered with dried 
pine boughs. Besides these articles of furni- 
ture there was a box to serve as a chair. 
Lucy closed the door and 
hurriedly set about the 
business of dressing. 


. As she stepped down 

: to the ground the bright 

‘ blaze from the fire 

me es blinded her, yet she saw 
i a tall dark form detach 


itself from the circle 

there and approach her. 
‘You shore dressed 

pronto,” drawled Edd. 


UCY put her hand on 
his arm and walked 
beside him, perfectly 
aware of his long stare. 
He led her round the 





gasped Lucy hoarsely. 
“ Are—you—crazy?” 
“Nope. Not even riled. 
patience is wearin’ out.” 
“Patience! Why, you lout—you brute— 
you wild-bee hunter!” raved Lucy, and again 
she attempted to break his hold. How utterly 
powerless she was! He had the strength of a 
giant. 


But shore my 


SUDDEN panic assailed her fury. “ My 
heavens! You don’t mean—to hurt 
me—harm me?” she panted. 

“T mean nothin’ ’cept you’re goin’ to that 
dance,” he declared ruthlessly. ‘‘An’ you’re 
goin’, if I have to hawg-tie you. Savvy?” 

Whereupon he lifted her and set her in the 
saddle of one of the horses, and threw her 
left foot over so that she was astride. 

‘No kickin’ now! Baldy is watchin’ out of 
the corner of his eye,” said this bee hunter. 

The indignity of her position, astride a 
horse with her dress caught above her knees, 
was the last Lucy could endure. 

“Please let-—me—down,” she whispered. 
“T’ll—go—with you.” 

“Wal, I’m shore glad you’re goin’ to show 
sense,” he drawled, and with action markedly 
in contrast to his former ones he helped her 
dismount. 

Lucy staggered back against the porch, so 
weak she could hardly stand. 

“Ts there any place down there to change, 
where a girl can dress?” she asked huskily. 
“T can’t ride horseback in this.” 

“Shore is,” he said gayly. 

“Very well,” returned Lucy. 
dress, and go with you.” 

She went to her room, and opening the 
closet she selected the prettiest of the several 
dresses she had brought. This, with slippers, 
comb and brush and mirror, she packed in a 
small grip. Then hurriedly slipping into her 
riding clothes Lucy took the bag and returned 
to the porch. 

“Wal, now, that’s fine,” said Edd, as he 
reached for the grip. He helped her mount 
and shortened the stirrups without speaking. 
Then he put a big hand on the pommel of her 
saddle and looked up at her. 

“Shore now, if it’d been Sadie or any girl 
I know, she’d have gone in an’ barred the 
door,” he said. “I just been thinkin’ that 
over. Shore I didn’t think you’d lie. Wal, 
reckon Ill let you off,” he finished, “just be- 
cause you wasn’t tricky.” 

“No, you won’t let me off,” asserted Lucy 
positively. “I’m going to this dance. And 
you'll take the consequences.” 


VII 


Fo gece a long ride through the forest, they 
rode into a clearing dominated by a large 
low building, half logs and half rough boards. 

Edd halted at the rear of the building and, 
dismounting, set Lucy’s grip on the ground 


“T’ll get a 


schoolhouse to a front 

entrance, where another 
crowd of boys and girls whispered and gaped. 
“Our old fiddler’s late,”’ said her escort, ‘‘an’ 
I reckon the gang is rarin’ to dance.” 

Edd had to push himself through a crowd 
just inside the door, and he did it in a rather 
imperious way. Once through this line Lucy 
saw a large, bare, board floor, then a large 
room lighted by many lamps, and many 
people sitting and standing around the walls. 
Mrs. Denmeade and Allie came to meet them; 
and if Lucy had wanted any evidence of creat- 
ing a sensation she had it now. 

“Wal, ma, here we are,”’ drawled Edd, as 
coolly as if there were no strained situation. 
Perhaps for him there was none. 

Lucy was at once the cynosure of all eyes, 
and was surrounded by old and young alike. 
She met Claypools, Millers, Johnsons, and 
numberless others whose names she could 
not remember. 

Edd brought young men, all lean, rangy 
giants whom she could not have distinguished 
one from another. It dawned on Lucy that 
he wanted most of the boys there to meet 
her and dance with her. Indeed he showed 
no selfish interest. 

But Lucy did not really look at Edd until 
Mrs. Denmeade, during an opportune mo- 
ment, whispered to her: ‘Lucy, I reckon 
Edd’s the proudest boy in the whole world. 
Pa said the same. We never seen him this 
way before. He was never happy at our 
dances. But you’ve done him good by 
comin’. An’ I’m thankin’ you.” 

Lucy found the situation different from 
what she had anticipated. To revenge her 
self upon Edd Denmeade she had dete: 
mined to be frigid to him and as sweet as sh« 
could make herself to every other boy ther: 
particularly Sam Johnson. Not yet did she 
repudiate that unworthy resolve, though 
something was working on her—the warmth 
of her welcome, the pleasure she was giving, 
the honor she had unwittingly conferred 
upon this crude woodsman, the simplicity 
with which he took his triumph. 


OMMOTION and stamping of feet and 

merry voices rose from the front of the 
schoolhouse. Lucy saw an old man proudly 
waving a violin, and forging his way to the 
tiny platform. When he began to play the 
couples moved out upon the floor. 

Edd said no word, but he reached for Lucy. 
As he took hold of her, it was not possible 
to keep from stiffening somewhat and to hold 
back. Still she was to ascertain that Edd 
showed no thought of holding her close. How 
serious he was about this dancing! He was 
surprisingly easy on his feet. At first Lucy 
could not fall in with his way of dancing; 
gradually, however, she caught it, and after 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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No poust you know her, the woman famed 
for her entertaining. Though she is not wealthy, 
her dinners and luncheons and teas are invari- 
abl. correct. Though she has but one servant, 
the serving of her meals is gracious and un- 
tuilicd. Course.after course they never fail to 
delicht. You have sought in vain her secret 
as . hostess. The food is good, yes; but not 
un sual enough to make the difference. She, 
herself, is exceedingly pleasant, but not a 
flashing wit. What is it, then? 


ie very thing you overlooked, no doubt, 
ho! 's the secret of her success—the charm and 
amy leness of her table appointments. Now 
you. stop to think of it, doesn’t the twinkling 
bea ity of her silverware pervade the atmosphere 
of ‘he meal? Doesn’t the fact that she has 
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The word “guests” never makes her fearful 


knives and forks and spoons enough to serve 
each course of her meals properly make eating 
at her house, somehow, an occasion? 

This successful hostess learned long since how 
easy and inexpensive it is in 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate to provide all the silverware she 
needs—every day and for entertaining. She 
found in this enduring silverplate every kind of 
piece you admire so much on her table—salad 
orks, bouillon spoons, coffee spoons, serving 
pieces. She can always add to her silver service 
conveniently, because leading dealers have in 
stock the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 

Booklet C-28, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense, is full of suggestions for successful enter- 
taining. It is free. Write for your copy today. 
INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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Take an Alabastine colorcard and visualize the rooms in your home 
that would be more pleasant with new wall surfaces. 


White and all tints give you a big choice in Alabastine . . . you 


get exactly the colors you order in Alabastine packages, with Cross 
and Circle printed in Red. 





When unusual tints are desired, just combine standard Alabastine or latest styles inwall. colors, 
colors. When lighter colors are desired, just add white Alabastine. write Miss Ruby Brandon, 
That cross and circle form the mark of the genuine. Alabastine has Home Betterment Specialist, 


care Alabastine Company, 


. . “ ” ; 
been doing business “on the square” for nearly fifty years, and substi Steed. Mickices, 


tutes have been coming out in fancy packages with fancy names. But 
don’t be alarmed. None can duplicate the Alabastine package or the 
quality of its contents. annie : 
Just mix Alabastine with cold or warm water. Use it on plaster, : 

: : MIX IN ONE 

wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even on old wall paper where it MINUTE WITH 
is fast, has no raised figures, and contains no aniline dyes. COLD WATER 
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It’s easier and quicker than trying toclean old wall paper or wash old 
painted walls. And it’s more sanitary. More beautiful. Moreeconomical. 


we 


It will not rub off when properly applied. It covers more wall space, 
pound for pound, than any other wall finish. 


Ask your dealer for the latest colorcard, or write us. Make sure he 
has the colors you prefer, before it’s time to use them. Insist on 
Alabastine and you won’t have to be disappointed with a substitute 
when it’s Alabastine Time. Signed—Alabastine Company, 964 
Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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several rounds of the room she was keeping 
time with him. 

Manifestly Edd Denmeade did not talk 
while he danced. In fact none of the dancers 
talked. They were deadly scrious about it. . 

It developed that the time between dances 
was long, and given over to much hilarity. 
Lucy soon was surrounded again, so that she 
could not see very much of what was going 
on. Sam Johnson claimed her for the next 
dance, and he was a surprisingly good dancer. 
But it was not this that prompted her to be 
prodigal of her smiles, and to approach au- 
dacity, if not actual flirtation to captivate 
Sam. She did not stop to question her motive. 
He and his girl Sadie had been largely re- 
sponsible for Edd Denmeade’s affront to her. 

Once in the whirling maze of flushed faces 
Lucy found herself looking right into Sadie 
Purdue’s eyes. Lucy nodded smilingly. Her 
greeting was returned, but Sadie failed to 
hide her jealousy and resentment. 


\ HEN that dance ended, Lucy was be- 

sieged by the young men, and gradu- 
ally she gave herself up to the novelty of the 
occasion. 

Dance after dance followed, stealing the 
hours away. By midnight, when the inter- 
mission and supper were announced by Mr. 
Denmeade, it seemed to Lucy that she had 
allowed her impulsiveness and resentment to 
carry her away. Sam Johnson had more 
than lived up to the reputation Edd had 
given him. Only Lucy’s tact saved him 
from utterly neglecting Sadie; and as it was, 
he made a fool of himself. Mr. Jenks, the 
teacher, did not dance, and devoted himself 
to the elder people. He had not found much 
opportunity for more than a few words with 
Lucy, but several times she had caught him 
intently watching her, especially while she 
was with Sam. She suffered a moment of 
regret; then when at the intermission Edd 
presented himself before her, cool and non 
chalant, she could not help being rebellious. 

“Wal, reckon I’ll have to lick somebody 
before this night’s over,’ he drawled as he 
led her across the room. 

“Indeed! How interesting!” replied Lucy 

‘Shore will, unless somebody backs down 
on what he said. Ma wants you to set with 
her at supper. Teacher Jenks has somethin’ 
to say to you. Shore tickles me. Why, Lucy 
Watson, you’ve made this night the wonder- 
fulest of my life. I’ve had enough dancin’ 
an’ gettin’ even an’ crawlin’ of these here 
corn-huskers to last forever.” 

Lucy was afraid that for her, too, something 
wonderful lurked under the commonplaces of 
this experience, but she could not confess that 
dd Denmeade had created it. She felt how 
little she was to regret that he had surprised 
her by not living up to the status of boor and 
ruffian. Instead of this, he had turned out 
‘o be something approaching a gentleman. 


ECKON Ill help feed this outfit,” he 
said, leaving her in a seat between his 
other and Mr. Jenks. 
“Well, I'd hardly have known you,” said 
ie school-teacher, with a smile and cordial 
eeting. 
‘Wal, I said the same,” averred Mrs. 
venmeade. ‘Shore she just looks lovely.” 
Lucy had the grace to blush her pleasure. 
Presently Mr. Jenks found opportunity to 
iy, “You have created havoc, Miss Lucy.” 
“Have I? Well, Mr. Jenks, I’m surely 
iraid that 1 wanted to,” she confessed. 
“T am not joking,” he continued more 
imnestly. “If looks could kill, Sadie Purdue 
ould have had you dead hours ago. They 
'l say, ‘Sam is gone!’ It would be funny— 
it bie anywhere else but up in this back- 
oods, 
In self-defense Lucy relaied briefly and 
‘vidly how Edd Denmeade had brutally 
cized her and held her powerless, threaten- 
‘ng to tie her, until in her shame and fear 
he had consented to come to the dance. 
“Tm not surprised,” said Mr. Jenks 
“ravely. ‘These fellows are built that way. 
But you must not mistake Edd and do him 
injustice. It never dawned on him that vio- 
lence would be a profanation to a girl such as 
you. Could you honestly accuse him of the 





5 least boldness—you know what I mean?” 


“No; I’m bound to confess that he han- 
dled me as if I were a boy or an old sack,” 
replied Lucy honestly. 

“Well, then, try to understand him. It 
will not be easy. He’s a savage. But savages 
are closer to nature than other men, and 
somehow the better for it. What surprises 
me is that Edd has not made any fuss yet 
over Bud Sprall’s attentions to you.” 

“Bud Sprall!” exclaimed Lucy, with a 
start of amaze. ‘Have I met him?” 

“Wal, I reckon,’ as Edd would say,” re- 
joined the teacher, amused at Lucy’s con- 
sternation. “‘You have danced twice with 
Bud, and showed that you liked it.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t know,” wailed Lucy. 
“T didn’t catch half the names. Show him 
to me.” 

The school-teacher managed presently in 
an unobtrusive manner to indicate which 
one of Lucy’s partners had been the dis- 
reputable Bud Sprall. ~~ . 

“That handsome young fellow!” she burst 
out incredulously. “I took him for one of 
the relations—there are so miany. I’m sure 
I promised him another dance.” 

“Get out of it, then. But Bud will be sore 
and make trouble, unless you are very clever.” 

Lucy, seeing Mrs. Denmeade approaching 
with friends, was unable to continue discuss- 
ing the situation with Mr. Jenks. Before she 
realized the fleeting by of the supper hour the 
fiddler started one of his several tunes, and 
there followed a rush of dancers to the floor. 


DD did not exhibit any considerable 
alacrity in approaching her for this first 
number after the intermission. 

“Want to dance this with me?”’ he queried 
coolly. 

“Isn’t it customary?” 

“Shore. But you can have this dance with 
anyone you want.” 

“But you brought me here. Won’t it 
Jook strange if you don’t dance with me?” 
she queried with concern. 

“Wal, the strangest thing that ever hap- 
pened in this schoolhouse was for a Den- 
meade’s girl to dance with a Sprall,” he re- 
turned bitterly. 

“Oh! Iam not your girl, and I had not 
the remotest idea I was dancing with Bud 
Sprall. I only just found out. Mr. Jenks 
told me.” 

“Say, you didn’t know it was Bud Sprall 
you danced with twice?” he demanded, with 
piercing eyes of doubt. 

“Absolutely no. I never caught his name,”’ 
confessed Lucy. “Edd, I’m afraid I promised 
him another dance—after supper,” went on 
Lucy nervously. She realized there was an 
undercurrent here, a force of antagonism quite 
beyond her. 

When his face turned white, she was nearer 
the truth. Abruptly he wheeled to leave her, 
but Lucy was quick to catch his sleeve and 
draw him back. 

“Do not leave me alone,” she said swiftly. 
“Remember that I am a stranger here. You 
brought me against my will. I can hardly be 
blamed for dancing with Bud Sprall when I 
did not know who he was.” 

“Reckon that’s all right,” he replied, gaz- 
ing down on her. “But you’d better let me 
take care of you.” 

“T—T’ll do what you want me to,” replied 
Lucy faintly. 


. AL, dance this with me. Then I'll 

hang around an’ keep an eye on you. 
Keep out of that Ring Around dance where 
they change partners all the time. When 
Bud or Sam comes up, you give me a look an’ 
I’ll be there pronto. Shore all your dances 
are mine, an’ I don’t have to give any more 
to Bud or Sam.” 

“Thank you. I—I hope it turns out all 
right,” replied Lucy. 

While she danced, her mind was active. 
She regretted her rash determination to make 
this crude backwoods youth jealous. He had 
certainly disappointed her in that regard. 
Yet what provocation! Her nerves tingled 
at the thought. 

When the dance ended Edd relinquished 
her to one of his cousins, and gradually Lucy 
lost her worry for the time being. The next 


(Continued on Page 169) 


































































} Shape a Shoe? 


HEY couldn’t! Yet that’s just 
what is asked ‘of them when 
they’re encased in the ordinary stiff- 
as-a-board kind of ‘‘children’sshoes’’! 


Flexies are not only pre-shaped to fit the child’s foot, 
but are so flexible you can: double them backward with 
the fingers! In them, the foot rests squarely on its natu- 
ral three points—the heel and the bases of the great and 
the little toes. Rocking sidewise, which tends to bow 
the pliant limbs in or out, is impossible in Flexies. 


Neither nails nor.staples are used in Flexies. 
Theinsides are glove-smooth. Nowrinkles—no 
jagged nail-ends—to torture those tender feet. 


Happy feet — now and in years to come — are the 

gifts which Flexies bring. Your baby deserves them! 

SIMPLEX SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet from 1 to 21 





Recommended by Child Specialists 
Write for free booklet, ‘The Care of Baby's 
Feet’’and'‘TheTaleof Brownie Lightfoot” 
—one for you and one for the youngsters. 
Ask your dealer to show you these shoes. 
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clever little 


Gack Tar 
BLOUSE 


Here again, Jack Tar design- 
ers have achieved a striking 
effect without departing from 
simplicity. 

This clever little Jack Tar 
blouse, No. 4096, of snowy. 
white English Broadcloth, 
trimmed with an intriguing 
arrangement of stripes in 
contrasting colors, meets A 
the mode of the mo- 
ment. Sizes 6 to 22 
years and 32 to 42 
bust. And it’s mod- 
erately priced. 


Jack Tar Togs fill any 
girl’s needs—for 
there are middies, 
knickers, dresses, 
skirts and shirts,-in 
materials that 
wash and wear. 


Write for Free 
STYLE BOOK 
for girls and boys 
Address Dept. L. S. 3 
The \ 
STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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VERY mother loves to add to the 

kiddies’ garments dainty little 
touches which make them distinctive. 
With Nufashond Rick Rack and Bias 
Trim you can fairly transform your own 
and your children’s clothes, as well as 
beautify your householdlinens, curtains 


and the like. 
Nufashond Rick Rack braid lies per- 
fectly flat and its points are sharp and 


Dept. L 3 Nufash 













Nufashond 






Nufashond Middy Nufashond Tatrim Nufashond Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Elas- Nufashond Shoe 
Lacers and Braid—a for trimming. Rick Rack— Soutache Braid Strapping for dainty tics — with the Lacers with fabric 
smart braid and a lacer Scarcely distin- the braid —firm, silky. lingerie. So easily at- lively stretch— tip, self-color. 
with the fabric, self- guishable from fine with saucy For knot-work tached—washes all the widths you Won't rust,tear the 
color tip. tatting. points. and braiding. beautifully, want. bose, nor come off, 








RK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RICK RACK 
ano BIAS TRIM 


March, 1925 
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Send roc for a trial piece 
of Bias Trim. Mention 
color desired, 


even. Choose from a wide range of 
colors. 

Bias Trim is an exclusive Nufashond 
novelty that is delightfully effective. A 
clever combination bias binding with a 
dainty edging. A unique and charming 
trimming with limitless possibilities. 

Write for our new free leaflet, ‘“‘That 
Touch of Charm”, containing useful 
and attractive ideas for home sewing. 


Nufashond stands for dependable quality in Notions 
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‘A 


Reading, Pa. 








Nufashond Nufashond Edge- Nufashond Nuf ashond 
Bias Bands — trim—a dainty finish, Corset Lacers Lingerie Braté 
most popular for yourown andthe — Fabric tip —wasiies beat 
of edgings and children’s summer will not rust. tifully. Bod 
trimmings. frocks and aprons. Self-color. kin attached. 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 167) 


dance was the Ring Around, which Lucy re- 
fused to enter, remaining beside Mrs. Den- 
meade. Here she had opportunity to watch, 
and enjoyed it immensely. The dancing 
crew fast and furious. When the dancers 
formed in a ring and wheeled madly round 
the room, shrieking and laughing, they shook 
the schoolhouse till it rattled. 

It developed that Edd Denmeade was 
more than a match for Bud Sprall when he 
presented himself for the dance Lucy had 
promised. But the interchange of cool speech 
struck Lucy keenly with its note 
of menace. Sprall’s dark, hand- 
some face expressed a 
raw, sinister hate. Den- 
meade wore a laconic 
mask, transparent to 
any observer. The ad- 
vantage was his. 

Finally Sprall turned 
to Lucy. “ST ain't 
blamin’ you, for I know 
you want to dance with 
me,” hesaid. “‘Reckon 





drawling one habitual with him; here, how- 
ever, there seemed something deep, inevitable 
behind his words. 

“Goodness! Don’t ask me to go to another 
dance,” laughed Lucy. 

“Reckon I'll never dance again, un- 
less ” he broke off. ‘An’ what I’m goin’ 
to ask you I’ve asked other girls. Will you 
marry me?” 

Notwithstanding the fact that she was 
startled, Lucy burst into mirth. ‘“I—I beg 
pardon, Edd,” she made haste tosay. “ Really 
I didn’t mean to laugh at you. 
But you—you surprised me 
so! You can’t be seri- 
ous.” 

““Reckon I don’t 
know just what I am,” 
he replied grimly. 
“But I’m asking you 
to marry me.” 

“Because you want 
a home and a woman? 
I heard your father say 
that.” 











I'll not forget. Good 
night.” 

Sam Johnson, too, was finally disposed of. 
Manifestly he and Edd were friends, which 
fact made the clash devoid of rancor. 

Lucy almost fell out of the saddle when she 
arrived at home at sunrise. Edd was there 
beside her, quick to lend a hand. She limped 
to her room, and, barring the door, she strug- 
gled to remove her boots. They might as 
well have been full of thorns, considering the 
pangs they gave her. 

“Oh! Oh! What a terrible night!” she 
gasped, falling on the bed, fully dressed. 
“Vet—I know I wouldn’t—have missed it— 
for worlds. Oh, I’m dead. I'll never wake 
has VIII 

T WAS midsummer. The mornings were 

pleasant, the days hot and still, the eve- 
nings sultry and purple, with massed clouds 
in the west. The July rains had left the 
ridges and open patches and the edges of the 
clearings colorful and fragrant with flowers. 
Corn and cane and beans were green and 
wavy on the fields. A steady line of bees 
flew by the cabin porch, to and fro, from hives 
to woods. And a drowsy, murmuring hum 
made music down by the shady stream. 

One Saturday Lucy sat meditating in the 
tent that had long been her abode. It was 
situated out under the pines on the edge of 
the gully. The boys had built a platform of 
roughhewn boards, and a framework of poles, 
over Which the canvas had been stretched. 
sy day she heard the tiny patter of pine 
needles on the tent; at night the cool winds 
blew through, and in the moonlight shadows 
of swaying branches moved above her. 

Lucy had problems on her mind. As far 
as the Denmeades were concerned, her wel- 
fare work had been successful beyond her 
dreams, The time was approaching when in 
all fairness she must go to another family. 
She would keenly regret leaving this place 
she had learned to love, yet she wanted to do 

well by others as she had done by the 
lenmeades. When to go—that was part of 

problem. 

\nother disturbing factor came in the 
shape of a letter from her sister Clara. It 
had shocked her, and induced a regurgitation 
of almost forgotten emotions. The letter lay 
open in her lap. It must be reread and con- 
sidered and decided upon—matters Lucy 
Was deferring, 


Ts last and perhaps most perplexing 
question concerned Edd Denmeade. 
lucy had to go back in retrospect. The 
trouble between Edd and her dated back to 
the dance in May, the one which he had forced 
her to attend. Lucy had gone to other dances 
since then, but Edd had never attended 
another, 

She might in time have forgiven him for 
that exhibition of his primitiveness, but 
shortly afterward he had precipitated some- 
thing which resulted in their utter estrange- 
ment. Edd had come up to her where she 
Sat On the corral fence watching the boys 
roping and shoeing a horse. 

“I reckon I’m goin’ to ask you a question,” 


— Almost his tone was the cool 


“Shore. That’s the 
way I’ve felt. Reckon 
this is more. I’ve told my folks an’ relations 
I was askin’ you. Wanted them to know.” 

“Edd, I cannot marry you,” she replied 
gravely. 


“"DECKON you're too good for a back- 

woodsman, a wild-bee hunter who’s 
been jilted by other girls,” he asserted with 
a strange, deep utterance. 

“No, you’re wrong,” declared Lucy, both 
touched and angered by his speech. “I don’t 
think I’m too good. That dance you dragged 
me to cured me of my vanity.” 

“Wal, then, what’s the reason?” he went 
on. ‘‘Ma says you're goin’ to stay among us 
people for years. If that’s so, you’ll have to 
marry one of us. I’m askin’ you first.” 

“Edd, an honest girl could not marry a 
man she didn’t love,” replied Lucy. ‘Nor 
can a man be honest asking a girl whom he 
does not love.” 

“Shore I am honest. I’m no liar,” he re- 
torted. ‘I’m just plain man. I always felt 
a man should keep his hands an’ lips to him- 
self until he had a wife.” 

“Edd, I respect you for that,” replied Lucy 
earnestly. ‘‘And understand you better. 
But love is not kisses and all that.” 

“Wal, what is it then?” 

“Tt is something beautiful, spiritual as well 
as physical. It is a longing for the welfare, 
the happiness, the good of someone as well as 
the sweetness of desire. For a woman love 
means what Ruth said in the Bible, ‘Whither 
thou goest, I will go: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.’ A man who 
loves a woman will do anything for her— 
sacrifice himself. The greater his sacrifice, 
the greater his love. And last he ought to 
feel that he could not live without the object 
of his affections.” 

‘Wal, I reckon I don’t love you,” replied 
Edd ponderingly. 

“Of course you don’t. You’re only think- 
ing of yourself,” rejoined Lucy. 

“Reckon I can’t help what I think. Who 
put all this in my head?” 


“i DD, you haven’t got anything in your 

E head,” retorted Lucy, unable to re- 
strain her pique and scorn. “That’s the 
trouble. You need education. All your 
people hereabouts need education more than 
anything else.” 

“Wal, why don’t you teach me same as 
you do Liz an’ Lize?” he complained. 

“You're a grown man!” ejaculated Lucy. 
“You want to marry me! And you talk like 
a child.” 

“Shore I could make you marry me—same 
as I made you go to the dance,” he said ruth- 
lessly. 

Lucy’s amaze and wrath knew no bounds. 
“You—you ” she choked, almost unable 
to express herself. “You savage! You 
couldn’t even love yourself. You’re a? 
She was utterly at a loss to find words. 
“Why, you’re a fool—that’s what you are. 
If you mention marriage again, I'll give up 
my work here and leave.” 








(Continued on Page 170) 
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So attractive are the new Ypsilanti 
patterns of reed and fibre furniture 
that to see is to desire to possess. 
From the great variety now available 
there are pieces suitable and service- 
able for every room in your home. 
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The Ypsilanti line offers quality in 
finish and workmanship that cannot 
be excelled because Ypsilanti has 
unequaled advantages in plant facili- 
ties and experience. 
Ypsilanti furniture is sold by 
more than 4,000 responsible 
dealers. The names of those 


nearest you will be sent on 
request. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CoO. 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
Also Makers of Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages 























| Ty this fascinating new way 
to make things at home 
LE PAGES CRAFT BOOK will show youhow 


Vrs no idea how delightfully sur- 




















prised you will be at the many lovely 

and useful things you can make with 
the help of this book; at the ease and 
quickness with which you can make them; 
at their inexpensiveness and at the high 
quality of your own craftsmanship. 


No training or special skill is required. 
Anyone can follow the directions. Le Page's 
Craft is easier and quicker than sewing and 
much easier on your eyes. 












This pretty Work Basket was 

made by a League Member 
Tue above drawing was made from an actual photograph 
of a Work Basket made by a League Member who had no 
idea she could be half so clever or skillful. The basket is 
made on an oval cardboard foundation covered with blue 
silk that has a dash of yellow in its pattern. It is lined 
with plain yellow and trimmed with gold braid. Full 
directions for making it are given in Le Page's Craft Book 
together with directions for making over 50 other useful 


The new 32-page edition of LePage’s 
Craft Book, beautifully illustrated in colors, 
together with a 16-page supplement just 
off the press, contains clear, simple directions for mak- 
ing over 50 different articles suitable for gifts, bridge 
prizes and to sell at church fairs as well as for use in your 
own home. 





Among the things you can make are an attractive waste- 
basket, pretty needlecases, a bewitching doll’s cradle out 
of an old cardboard salt box, a handsome desk set, and 
over 50 other articles. All made this new way without a 
single stitch of needle and thread. 





Send 10 cents for LePage’s 
Craft Book 


and attractive articles. 
Try this new way for yourself. Write your name and 
address plainly on the coupon below; tear the coupon out 
and mail it today with 10 cents in stamps or coin to Le- 


E / 1G E S Page's Craft League, 80 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass., 
pi a copy of LePage’s Craft Book, together with the 
free 16-page supplement will be sent you by return mail, 
postage paid. 


Le Pace’s Crart Leacuz, 80 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or coin). Please send a copy of the new edition of Le Page's 
Craft Book, including free one of the new 16-page supplements to: 
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"Send coupon today for this fascinating book, 


Ser 
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PERIOD MOTIFS 


Expressed in Tiles 


These beautiful period motifs are correct, authentic, and 
e true s of the periods which they represent. 
in the true spirit of tl is which the; t 





































































They are based upon accurate historic precedent—devel- 
oped by authorities in architectural history—and_ pro- 
duced exclusively by the Associated factories whose names 
are given below. Think of the satisfaction of having at 
once a Florentine chimney 
piece, a Venetian breakfast 
nook and a Dutch Colonial 
bath, all carried out in the 
colorful beauty of 


ASSOCIATION 
TILES 


Period treatments such as these 
have a rare fascination and be- 
come permanent treasures as in- 
timately as your furnishings. The 
designs are equally adaptable to 
small and large homes. 
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Florentine Chimney Piece 
Italian Renaissance 





Without the correct tiles it 
is impossible to duplicate 
these effects. Size, color, 
glaze and texture have been 
painstakingly selected to in- 
sure a correct and artistic 
result. To assure you of 
proper reproduction-— with 
all the fine qualities which 
these original designs pos- 
we have prepared 
specifications and plates in 
full color. 


Dutch Colonial Bath in blue, 
white and brown 
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Venetian Breakfast Nook 

Italian Renaissance 
PRODUCERS OF 

BEAUTIFUL TILES: 

Alhambra Tile Co. 

American Encaustic Tiling 
Company, Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. 

Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 


Deviation from our specifica- 
tion may destroy essential req- 
uisites of style. 

Therefore allow no substitution and 
deal with tile contractors who agree 
in writing to install the work in accord- 
ance with these specifications. 





Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
Matawan Tile Company 
Mosaic Tile Company Specifications and booklet free. 
Color plates (the three shown 
here) for 8 cents postage 





National Tile Company 


f 
Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 
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United States Encaustic tie ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


OrTkKs 


851 Seventh Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Wheeling Tile Company 






























drooms bright with sunshine 
Flooded with fresh air : 


g an Oriental magic of Vantine’s Wistaria In- 
cense brings, like a breath of the very flower 
itself, a sleep-inviting fragrance. 


For every room, for every corner, you will find an 

appropriate Vantine fragrance, charming with fresh 

beauty and new delight; an essential detail in the per- 

fection of really smart housekeeping. Pine, Rose, 

=), Sandalwood, Lilac, Orange Blossom, Lotus, Violet, in 
} 25c and 50c packages. 


2 A sample package containing six dif- 
Serent odors sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


A. A. VANTINE & Co., Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Then and then only did it seem to dawn 
upon him that there was something wrong 
with his mind. He gave Lucy a blank, dead 
stare, as if he saw something through her. 
The vitality and intensity withered out of 
his face. He dropped his head and left her. 

That scene had been long weeks past. For 
days Edd had remained out in the woods, 
and when he returned there was a difference 
in him. None of the family, however, appar- 
ently attributed it to Lucy. But she knew. 
At first, such was her antagonism, she did 
not care what he did or what became of him, 
but gradually, as the weeks wore on and she 
had such wonderful success with her work 
while he grew wilder and stranger, she began 
to pity rather than despise him. Rumor 
credited him with fights and brawls, and 
visits to the old moonshiner who distilled the 
liquor called white mule. His mother wor- 
ried incessantly. His father passed from 
concern to grief. ‘Dog-gone me!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘Edd’s headed like them Sprall boys. 
An’ who'd ever think it!” 

Likewise Lucy passed from pity to worry, 
and from that toa conscience-stricken accusa- 
tion. If for no other reason she was to blame 
because she had come to Cedar Ridge. This 
fall of Edd’s was taking the sweetness out of 
her success. Could the teaching of a few 
children balance the ruin of their brother? 
How impossible not to accuse herself of the 
change in him! She felt it every time she 
saw him. 


T LAST Lucy saw clearly that her duty 

consisted in a choice between giving up 

her welfare work there and winning Edd Den- 

meade back to what he had been before she 

came. Thought of abandoning that work 

would scarcely stay before her consciousness, 
yet she forced herself to think of it. 

“T must stay,” she soliloquized, at last 
seeing clearly. “If I quit now, all my life 
I’d be bitter because I failed of the oppor- 
tunity I prayed for. Then, if I stay I must 
save Edd Denmeade. It would be welfare 
work of the noblest kind. What it costs me 
must not matter.” 

That thought brought her back to Clara 
and the letter which lay open in her lap. 
With a wrench of her spirit she took it up 
and reread it: 

FELIx, July 10 


Dearest Lucy: I came back from Mendino to 
find you gone. I deserved my disappointment, 
because I’ve never written you. But, Lucy, it 
wasn’t because I’d forgotten. I was ashamed. 
I eloped with Jim, as you know, because father 
had no use for him. Well, if I had listened to 
you I’d not be miserable and alone now. Jim 
turned out worse than anyone thought. He 
didn’t even marry me. I’m as much to blame 
for the whole business as he. The most shame- 
ful thing for me, however, was to discover 
I didn’t love him. I was just crazy. 

Father shut the door in my face. I’ve been 
staying with an old schoolmate, Mamie Blaize, 
who has been kind. But, Lucy, I can’t stay 
here. Felix will be no place for me after they 
find out. 

I went to the State Department who employ 
you. From them I got your address. The 
woman there was very nice. She spoke of your 
success, and that you had paved the way for 
extensive welfare work in other parts of the 
state. Lucy, I’m proud of you. It was always 
in you—to do good. 

I’m not very well or very strong. Won’t you 
please let me come out there and stay with 
you? I’ll get well, and I’ll work my fingers to 
the bone for you. Let me show you I’ve had 
my bitter lesson. I need you, Lucy dear, for 
sometimes I grow reckless. I have horrible 
spells of blues. I’m afraid. And if you fail me, 
I don’t know what in the world I'll do. But you 
won't fail me. I seem to feel that deep inside 
me. It makes me realize what I lacked. 

Send me money at once to come and tell me 
what to do—how to get there. Please, Lucy, 
I beg you. I’m in the dust. To think after 
scorning your love and advice, I’d come crawl- 
ing on my knees to you! Judge what has hap- 
pened to me by that. Hurry and write. Love, 

CLARA. 


HIS letter saddened Lucy more because 

of its revival of memory of the beloved 
little sister than the news it contained. Lucy 
had never expected anything except catas- 
trophe for Clara. It had come, and speedily. 
Clara had been away from Felix a year and 
a half. She was now nearly nineteen. This 
frank letter revealed a different girl. 


Lucy would not fail the erring Clara. In- 
closing a money order on her office, she sealed 
the letter and stamped it with an air of 
finality and a feeling of relief and happiness. 

As she stepped out of her tent, she espied 
Edd stalking up the lane toward the cabin. 
He had not been home for days, and his rag- 
ged apparel showed contact with the woods. 
As Lucy halted by the gate to wait for him, 
she felt her heart beat faster. Whatever 
sensations this wild-bee hunter roused, not 
one of them was commonplace. 

“Good morning, Edd,” said Lucy cheer- 
fully, as if that greeting had always been her 
way with him. ‘“You’re just the person I 
want to see. Where have you been so long?” 

“Howdy,” he replied, as he stopped before 
her. 


E GAVE her one of his piercing looks, 

but showed no surprise. He appeared 
thin, hard, hungry and strained. He had not 
shaved for days, and his dark, downy beard 
enhanced the strange, wild atmosphere that 
seemed to cling round him. 

“T’ve been linin’ new bees. Reckon it was 
high time I set to work. It’s shore a fine year 
for bees. You see there wasn’t much rain. A 
rainy spring makes lots of yellow jackets, an’ 
them darn insects kill the wild bees an’ steal 
their honey. This dry season keeps down the 
yellow jackets. Reckon [’ll have my best 
year findin’ honey. Lined two trees today.” 

“Will you take me some day when you 
line bees and also when you get the honey?”’ 
asked Lucy, plunging headlong into her 
chosen task. She wanted to burn her bridges 
behind her. If she listened to caution and 
selfish doubts, she could never keep to her 
decision. 

“Shore will. Any time you say,” he 
drawled, as he dragged his trailing rope to 
him and coiled it. 

“T’ve news for you. I’m having my sister 
Clara come out to live with me.”’ 

“Shore that'll be good,” he replied with 
interest. ‘‘When’ll your sister come?”’ 

“Tf all goes well, she'll arrive in Cedar 
Ridge on the stage Wednesday week. But 
someone must ride in tomorrow so my letter 
can catch Monday’s stage.” 

“Give it to me. I’m ridin’ to Cedar Ridge 
this afternoon.” 

“‘Edd, did you intend to go anyway?” 

“Wal, reckon I didn’t,” he declared hon- 
estly. ‘I’ve had about enough of town.” 

“You’ve been drinking and fighting?” 

“Shore,” he answered simply, as if there 
were no disgrace attached to that. 

“T don’t want you to go to town with my 
letter unless you promise me you'll neither 
drink nor fight,” she said earnestly. 

Edd laughed. ‘‘Say, you’re takin’ interest 
in me mighty late. What for?” 

“Better late than never. I refuse to dis- 
cuss my reasons. But will you promise?” 

‘s AL, yes, about the white mule. Sorry 
I can’t promise about fightin’; I’ve too 
many enemies I’ve licked, an’ if I happened 
to run into one of them, drunk or no drunk, 
they’d be a-rarin’ to get at me.” 

“Then I’d rather you stayed away from 
Cedar Ridge.” 

“Wal, so would I. Honest, Lucy, I’m 
sort of sick. Don’t know what it is. But to- 
day in the woods I began to feel a little like 
my old self. It’s bee huntin’ I need—to get 
away from people.” 

“People will never hurt you, Edd. It’s 
only that you will not like them. Tell me, 
have you had trouble with Bud Sprall?”’ 

“Nope. Funny too. For Bud’s been 
lookin’ powerful hard for me. He never goes 
to town an’ I never go to dances, so we 
haven’t bucked into each other.” 

“What’s this trouble between you and 
Bud? Doesn’t it date back to that dance 
you took me to?” 

“Wal, it’s part because of somethin’ he 
said about you at that dance. I’d have beat 
him half to death right there, only I didn’t 
want to spoil your good time.” He seemed 
apologizing to her for a softness that he 
regretted. 

‘About me?” exclaimed Lucy in surprise. 
“What was it?” 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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WERE PROUD OF tala: 
THEIR PIES 


Pages of the past are crowded with rare 
old-style cooking lessons handed down 
by famous cooks who were proud of 
their cocoanut pies, cakes, and candies. 

Bake one of these o/d-sty/e cocoanut pies 
today—rich with a generous sprinkling 
of tender, white Dromedary Cocoanut. 
In the flavor-tight package these soft 
shreds retain the full rich flavor of the 
very choicest fresh cocoanuts. 

And send at once for our “Old-style” 
Dromedary recipe book with its many 
delightful surprises. Merely mail us four 
cents in stamps, your name and address. 




















THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
372 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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In this beautiful, finely made Lloyd 
Loom Woven Carriage you have a 
remarkable value. Spiral weaving is 
responsible for both its beauty and 
its low price. Spiral weaving gives it 







































or pieced short ends, from a single, 
continuous strand of fine wicker. 


And spiral weaving keeps produc- 
tion costs so low that you get un- 





Lloyd Loom Furniture, 
with its flawlessly 


send for booklet 
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LOOM WOVEN 
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Baby Carriages 
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This lovely carriage at a real saving 


usual refinements of design and ex- 
clusive features of comfort without 


additional cost. 


Lloyd Loom Carriages are the only 
ones woven around steel centered 


Address Dept. 2-240. 


Tue Ltoyp MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Dept. 2-240, Menominee, Mich. 
Canadian Factory: Orillia, Ont. 
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The Bee Hlunter 


(Continued from Page 170) 


myself for lettin’ it happen. But that night 
I was plumb locoed.” 

“Edd, if it is something you can tell me, 
do so at once,’’ demanded Lucy. 

“Wal, I can tell it easy enough,” returned 
Edd, with a smile breaking the hardness of 
his grimy face. “Bud just bragged about 
peepin’ through the cracks of the shed back 
of the schoolhouse. Swore he 
watched you undress.” 

““Oh, the sneak!” burst out 
Lucy, suddenly flaming. 

“Wal, don’t let the idea 
upset you,” drawled Edd. 
“For Bud was a liar. He 
never saw you. He just 
hatched that up after you 










the graceful, bowl-shaped body, flaw- stakes. Ask to see them. Or write “Reckon I’m not hankerin’ to tell,’ he re- “Me! Wal, some fellows are beyond 
lessly woven without seams. corners for the dealer’s name and our booklet plied reluctantly. ‘Shore I always blamed helpin’. I’m a savage—a big boob—only a 
N S€c > 3 « 8 c e 2 


wild-bee hunter!” 

As his head drooped after this bitter re- 
ply Lucy divined the havoc that had been 
wrought by those hard words of hers, uttered 
long weeks before, in an anger she could not 
brook. He had taken them to heart. 

“Edd, judged by my standard for men you 
were—what I called you,” she said. “But I 
was unjust. I should have 
made allowance for you. I 
was hot-tempered. You in- 
sulted me. I should have 
slapped you good and hard.” 

“Wal, reckon I could have 
stood that,” he replied. “You 
must have heard what Sadie 
an’ other girls called me. 


ig) 
“7 


bee. wouldn’t give him the other An’ you said it too. Shere 

SY \ dance.” that was too much for 
GA *y “How do you know?” me.” 

} queried Lucy in swift relief. ¥ ‘“‘Tf you’ll promise 

A ak eee ‘“Reckon I didn’t know not to—to talk the way 

of fine wicker is spirally that night. But shore I found you did then—never 


woven on the famous 
Lloyd Loom to form 
the lovely, seamless 
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children need. Practical, serviceable, yet exclusive styles. 
Lowest Prices—Style Book Free 


At prices lower than you could afford to make them for. Just imagine— 
children’s coats $1.98 to $10.95. Infants’ dresses 39c to $3.98. Send today for 
your copy of ‘‘Baby’s Own Book.’ Money saving prices. Exceptional qual- 
ity. Every purchase guaranteed. The Book is FREE. Write for it today. 
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out afterward. I rode down to the school- 
house an’ looked. There wasn’t a crack in 
that shed anywheres. Not a darn one! You 


I’m sore about.” 


UCYdid not delve into her mind to ascertain 
why she had no impulse to nullify Edd’s 
anger against Bud Sprall. The subject 
seemed natural to Edd, but it was embarrass- 
ing for her. ‘How about my letter?” she 
asked, ignoring his last speech. 

“Gerd’s ridin’ in today, an’ he’ll go by 
here. Fetch me the letter, an’ I'll see he 
gets it.” 

Lucy ran back to her tent, and securing it 
she returned to hand it to Edd, with a word 
as to its importance. 

“And now I want to show you what I have 
done during this last absence of yours,” she 
continued. 

She led him across the open clearing, and 
along a new-cut path into the woods. It 
ended abruptly on the edge of the gully. A 
board walk had been erected on poles, ex- 
tending some yards out over the gully, to a 
point just above the spring. By means of a 
pulley and rope a bucket could be lowered 
into the spring and hauled up full of water, 
at very little expenditure of energy. Lucy 
demonstrated it with ease, showing the great 
saving of time and effort. Mrs. Denmeade 
and Allie had been compelled to make many 
trips a day to this spring, going down the 
steep trail and climbing back. 

“Now, what do you say to me? I thought 
that out, and had your father and Uncle Bill 
put it up,” declared Lucy with pride. 

‘Simple as A B C,”’ Edd ejaculated. “Why 
didn’t Pa—or me—or somebody think of 
that long ago? I reckon Ma an’ Allie are 
ashamed of us.” 

His torn black sombrero fell to the ground, 
and as he wiped his moist face with a soiled 
scarf his head dropped. How tremendously 
he seemed to be struggling with a stolid 
mind! He resembled a man learning to 
think. Finally he looked squarely at her. 


an’ spurs an’ chaps—for me. But I couldn’t 
help seein’ a difference in Ma an’ Allie an’ 
the kids. They began to look like that room, 
with its furniture an’ curtains an’ pictures an’ 
rugs an’ bright both day an’ night. Reckon 
I can’t tell you just how, but it felt so to me. 
Clean clothes, pretty things must mean a lot 
to women an’ kids. It’s hard for me to 
knuckle, but I do. I’m not blind. You’ve 
been a blessin’ to us,”’ he ended with emotion. 

“But, Edd,” she began hurriedly, “I—I 
haven’t helped you.” 


again, I'll forgive you,” said Lucy hesitat- 
ingly after a moment. 
“Wal, don’t worry; I'll shore never do it 


smooth fabric, is wo- can bet I was careful to make shore. Bud again. But I’m not askin’ you to forgive 
ven by the patented : ) ; . A z me ’ Pata, 
Lloyd Loom method. Ww, y) just lied, that’s all. He’s always been a liar. me,” he returned bluntly, and rising he 
Ask your dealer to SS a! But I reckon I hold it as much against him _ stalked away toward the cabin. 

show you this hand- SS" as if he had seen you. An’ now there’s more Lucy realized that somehow she had been 
some furniture, or —s . 


too impulsive, too hasty in her approach to- 
ward friendliness. Perhaps the old, lofty 
superiority had unwittingly cropped out 
again. Nevertheless something had been 
gained, if only her deeper insight into this 
wild-bee hunter. As far as he was concerned 
she had been a poor judge of humanity, a poor 
teacher. She divined that she could learn 
more about him through his love of bees and 
the forest where he roamed, and this strength 
ened her resolve to go out with him some day 


ARY DENMEADE espied Lucy sitting 

by the path to the spring and, as always, 

she ran to her. The children could not get 

enough of Lucy’s companionship. Through 

her their little world had widened wonderfully. 

Games and books, work and play had already 

made incalculable differences. These back- 

woods children were as keen mentally as any 

children Lucy had been associated with in the 
city, and vastly easier to interest. 

‘Here you are,” cried Mary excitedly, her 
eyes wide. ‘‘ Edd is scolding Mertie. She's 
awful mad. So’s Ma. But Ma is mad at 
Mertie, and Mertie’s mad at Edd.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Mary. Perhaps I had 
better not go in yet,” returned Lucy. ‘What's 
the trouble?” 

“It was in the kitchen. I peeped in and 
heard Edd say, ‘Mert, you’ve been ridin’ 
with Bud Sprall again.’ An’ Mertie said, 
‘I’ve no such thing. But it’d be no business 
of yours if I had! An’ Edd said, ‘Don’t lie 
tome. Someone saw you.’ Then Mertie had 
one of her bad spells. She raved an’ cried. 
Ma took her part. Edd got hold of Mertie 
an’ said he’d choke the truth out of her. He 
looked awful! Ma made him let Mertie go. 
An’ Edd said, ‘Wal, you stayed last night at 
Claypool’s. Now what time did you get there 
after school?’ Mertie said she couldn’t r 
member. She had the reddest spots in her 
cheeks an’ she couldn’t look at Edd.” 

This was not the first time Lucy had been 


“FYECKON I’m about licked,” he declared. cognizant of an upset among the Denmeades, a 

“‘T’ve been dyin’ hard, Miss Lucy Wat- owing to Mertie’s peculiar ways of being 4 

= son from Felix. But thick asIam,I’mshore happy. On her way back to her tent she heard 4 

; ; ‘6 Hs no darned fool. This here job to make fetchin’ _ the gate chain clank violently and, upon turn- 3 

ASHIONS for the tiny folk. This Free “Baby S Own Book”’ water easy for Ma an’ Allie is shore enough _ ing, she espied Edd stalking away black as a 3 
brings you adorable styles for Baby. And for children up to six to make me kick myself. It makes me under- thundercloud. Should she let him go or halt : 
years. The same little garments that are sold in our exclusive shops stand what you mean. I was against you. him? Inspirations were not altogether rare & 
= T : . Every time I came home Ma showed me_ with Lucy, but she had one now that thrilled e 
in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago and Detroit. Rompers, dresses, somethin’ new. Shore that livin’ room, as her. This was her opportunity. & 
underwear, shoes, sweaters, coats and play togs. Everything your they call it now, seemed no place for my boots ; 


HE called Edd. As he did not appear to 
hear, she raised her voice. Then he 
wheeled to approach her. ‘‘ My, but you were 
tramping away fast and furiously,” said Lucy 
amiably. ‘Are you in any great hurry?” 
“No, I can’t say Iam. Fact is, I don’t 
know where I’m goin’. But I’m rarin’ to go, 
just the same.” His voice was strained with 
spent passion, and his lean face seemed 
working back to its intent, still expression. 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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The Newer (orsetry 





T really began twenty years 
ago, when small waists went 
out, and “straight fronts” 
came in! 


From that day on, “corsets” 
have been gradually getting 

be more and more com- 
fortable—less and less unkind. 














Now every woman insists on being — 
slender, her figure firmly yet flexibly held 1 
Yet she herself must be just as much at ease 
as if she hadni’t any kind of a corset on at all! 


So the corset house that has been meeting 
her whims from ’way back when she wanted a 
small waist—yes, she did, once,—is today giv- 
ing her just the easy, yet firmly controlling 
underthings her fastidious soul demands. 





There are 
ments which 
offering 


many types of foundation gar- 
the House of Nemo is now 
under the new of Nemo-flex. 
flexible girdle, guiltless of back 
laces, has generous panels of the soft 
yet firm webbing which does 
the hok ling in so much better and more 
gently than bones did. A long brassiere 
tops this, permit not the slightest 
“break” under your slenderest frock. 


name 


The 


elastic 


“SHE combination, which so cleverly 
combines in one a girdle with a bras- 
siere, 1s another high in the favor of mod- 
seis = sis 
ern women. And Nemo-flex combinations 
are proportioned to fit five different 
types of figure. So no matter what your 
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A ravorite with the younger set, this broche and 
elastic girdle firmly molds the figure over the hips and 
allows more “ give” at the waist-line. $3.50. 7 7 In 
this jersey silk bandeau, just enough support for the 
youthful figure. $1.00. 7% » Ease and smoothness, 
girdle and brassiere i in one, in this combination which so 
Smartly carries “the lead- -pencil” frock, Attractive 
broches, $3.00 to $22.50, 








proportions, you can be suited in these most 
comfortable of all modern foundations. 


Back-laces, front-laces, every type of model 
has undergone scrupulous revision to accord 
with your new needs. 








The modern woman looking back 
on what used to be says: “I am 
straighter, slenderer, happier !”’ 

’ ’ ’ 
The joy of corsets that will hold your 
figure in without heavy boning ts 
the magic of modern times ! 




















And the athletic, modern, sensibly-slender 
girl who wants next-to- nothing-at- all under 
her slim frocks, finds Nemo-flex light bandeaux 





and practically boneless little girdles exquisite 
in detail and flexible as her own body. 


In all you will find the workmanship that has 
always distinguished corsetry from the House 
of Nemo. Shoulder straps are well made and 
firmly sewed on, garters are of the finest quality. 


HE very elastic inserts that go into Nemo- 

flex girdles or brassieres are a special patent, 
lighter and more flexible where you want them 
so, firmer where the figure is heavier. 


Things ‘you never thought of—elastic shoul- 
der straps, adjustable fastenings—all anticipated 
for you in these lovely Nemo-flex models. 


If you would like to see them and try them 

1, just ask for them in any store, where you 
wil find them at varying prices, according to the 
fabric. For the excellence of the foundation gar- 
ments Nemo makes has long been known to 
every store in America. Nemo, the House of 
Complete Corsetry, 120 East 16th 














Tue flat back for the mature figure CP. 
achieved by means of this lightly- Ap 
boned girdle (A) with elastic side panels. AY 
Coutils and broches. $5.00 to $12.00. 


cA onc brassiere (B) with special diaphragm 
control. Broches, plain and combined with 
knitted fabrics. $1.50 to $4.00. 


Tue ample figure can be comfortably molded 
to slenderness by wearing, over a light girdle, this 
flesh-pink broche garter brassiere. (C) $3.50. 


One of five Nemo-flex models that bring one-piece 
comfort to as many types of figure—this combina- 
tion of girdle and brassiere (D) in prettily designed 
broches. $5.00 to $18.00. 










Tue silk covered rubber reducing girdle (E) —now as 
lovely as it is comfortable—appears for the first 
time in a dainty figured design. Lined with a 
fabric that absorbs perspiration, $10.75 










TI St., New York City. 























































THE figure requiring special abdominal support 
will find it in this girdle, which conceals the 
marvelously effective Wonderlift device for 
holding weakened muscles in their proper 
place. “Coutils and broches. $7.50 to $15.00, 
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This third story bed- 
room has a Blabon 
floor of Printed 
linoleum 5262, with 
small fabric rugs. 
On the bathroom is 
Printed pattern 5408, 
and onthe hall, 
pattern 4481 Printed. 























Everyone interested 
in furnishing a home 
should have this 
32-page 8” x 11” bro- 
chure, by Hazel H. 
Adler. Beautifully 
illustrated in color. 
It explains the cor- 
rect use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt 
of 15 cents. Write 
for it now. 
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“Why not make more use of the third floor ? 


How genuine Linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is made of finely ground cork ‘ ‘ 
and oxidized linseed oil intimately blended, and Happy the girl who has such an attractive bedroom for “her very own.” 


are Iocan wight por Maplggeincbese pl wae Wise are the parents who, with a few inexpensive furnishings and a Blabon 
through to the burlap back. In Printed grades the floor of linoleum, transform a third floor room or an attic storeroom into a 
patterns and colors are printed on the linoleum Ce 4; ai taai ars ; 
body with heavy oil paints. childhood paradise” like this! 
No other floor for such a room can equal a Blabon floor of Linoleum. 
Besides the beauty of its patterns and colorings, its crackless surface is 
sanitary. It is easy to keep clean and bright. Being splinterless, it is safe to 
play upon. And how children do enjoy its smooth surface for their toys! Its 
resilience makes it bump-proof. Laid over the old floors, it has the warmth 
of a double floor. 
In Blabon floors of Inlaid and Plain Linoleum, the patterns and colors go 
through to the burlap back and last throughout the long life of the linoleum. 
An occasional waxing and polishing preserves their freshness and mellows 
their tones. Fabric rugs may be thrown over them, if desired. 
The modern method of cementing linoleum down over builders’ deadening 
felt paper, insures watertight seams which are practically invisible, and makes 
a Blabon floor permanent. 
There are many places in the home where Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, 
_ . even more moderate in price, may be used to advantage. A good floor varnish 
331 Inlaid applied once or twice a year helps to preserve the pattern. Pm POR, 
Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, and mothproof. They lie ff Cass FAs 
without fastening. Made in various standard sizes. Kg Ae 
For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, and ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by nam@ 
It is sold by good home-furnishing and department stores. Our illustrated booklet, “The Fl 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 
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“Come over in the shade and talk with 
me,” said Lucy, and led him into the pines 
to a nook overlooking the gully, where she 
often sat. 

“Don’t go away angry,” she began, and, 
seating herself on the clean, brown pine mats, 
she clasped her knees and leaned back to 
look up at him. “I know what’s wrong. 
Mary heard you quarreling with Mertie. She 
told me. Now, Edd, I wouldn’t for worlds 
meddle in your affairs. But if I can be good 
for Mertie, you want me to, don’t you?” 

‘Wal, I shore do,” he declared forcibly. 
“More’n once I had a hunch to ask you. 
But I—I just couldn’t.” 

“You should have. I’m sorry I’ve been 
so—so offish. It’s settled then. Now tell 
me what you think is wrong with Mertie.” 

“Reckon I don’t think. I know,” he re- 
plied heavily. ‘‘Mertie is just plain no good. 
All she thinks of is her face an’ of somethin’ 
to deck herself in, so she’ll attract the boys. 
\ny boy will do, though she sticks up her 
nose at most of them, just the same. She’s 
got one beau, Bert Hall, who lives in Cedar 
Ridge. Bert is sweet on Mertie, an’ I know 
she likes him best of all the fellows who run 
after her. Bert owns a ranch, an’ he’s got a 
share in his father’s sawmill. Course he 
wants to marry Mertie an’ Mertie wants to 
run wild—dance an’ ride. I reckon Sadie 
Purdue hasn’t helped her none.” 

“Well?” queried Lucy, as he ended halt- 
ingly. “I understand. What about this Bud 
Spralle” 


> 


i. ERTIE always liked that black-faced 

pup. She’s been meetin’ him on the 
sly. Not alone yet, but with Sadie, who’s got 
the same kind of interest in Bud’s pard, a 
hoss-wrangler who lives over Winbrook way. 
Mertie lied about it. Wal, if I can’t break it 
up one way I can another.” 

“You mean you'll go to Bud Sprall?” 
queried Lucy instantly. 

‘‘T shore do,” he said tersely. 

“You two will fight, perhaps spill blood,” 
went on Lucy intensely. “That might be 
worse than Mertie’s affair with Bud, what- 
ever itis. Edd, surely it is just a flirtation.” 

‘“‘Reckon I fooled myself with ideas like 
that,” returned Edd bluntly. “Boys an’ 
girls up here do their flirtin’ at dances. 
Straight out, Miss Lucy, this here sneakin’ 
has a bad look. Mertie is thick with Sadie— 
an’ they’re meetin’ these boys. Bert’s an 
easy-goin’ boy. But Mertie could go too far. 
You see, Miss Lucy, you haven’t guessed yet 
just how—how thick many of us backwoods 
boys an’ girls get. Not me! That’s one reason 
why I’m a big boob. An’ I always hoped an’ 
prayed I could keep Mertie different. Shore 
it yoes kind of hard to see I’m failin’.” 
“Edd, you must come back to your old 


if? 


“if only it’s not too late—for Mertie.” 

‘Let us hope and pray it is not,” rejoined 
Lucy earnestly. “I’m shocked at what you 
say, but yet I feel absolutely sure Mertie is 
sull good. She’s vain; she’s wild. I know 
her kind. And, Edd, I promise to devote 
myself to Mertie. I must go to Felix for a 
week this fall. I'll talk about that to Mertie, 
hold it out toher. I’ll take her with me. Oh, 
| know how to manage her. VJe’ll marry her 
to Bert before she knows it.” 

‘Wal, what ma said about you is shore 
true,” he said, lifting his dark face stained 
with tears. ‘An’ I’ll make you a promise.” 

“Yes?” queried Lucy encouragingly. 

“Tl go back to my wild-bee huntin’.” 

Lucy divined the import of that strange 
promise and she rejoiced over it, happily 
proud for him and the Denmeades. 


IX 


‘TH news that Lucy’s sister was coming 
spread all over the immediate country. 
Lucy asked Joe Denmeade to go with her to 
meet Clara at Cedar Ridge. 

‘Now, teacher, how’d you come to pick 
on me?” he asked plaintively. 

“Pick on you! Joe, you don’t mean ——” 

“Reckon I mean pick me out as the lucky 
boy,” he interrupted. “I’m just curious 
aboot it.?? 

Lucy liked his face. It was so young and 
clean and brown, square-jawed, fine-lipped, 
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with eyes of gray fire. “Joe, I chose you be- 
cause I think you will give my sister a 
better impression than any other boy here,” 
replied Lucy with deliberation. “Joe, I ask 
you to keep what I tell you to yourself. Will 
your” 

“Why, shore.” 

“My sister is not well, and she’s not 
happy. It would give her a bad impression 
to meet first thing a fellow like Sam or Gerd 
or Hal, who would get mushy on sight. Edd, 
now, would be too cold and strange. I ask 
you because I know you'll be just the same 
to Clara as you are to me. Won’t you?” 

“‘An’ how’s that, teacher?” he queried, 
with his frank smile. 

“Why, Joe, you’re just yourself,” an- 
swered Lucy, somewhat taken at a dis- 
advantage. 

“‘Never thought aboot bein’ just like my- 
self. But I'll try. I reckon you’re not sav- 
vyin’ what a big job you’re givin’ me.” 


UCY had imagined the ensuing days might 
drag; she had reckoned falsely, for they 
were singularly full of interest and work 
and thought. Edd had taken to coming 
home early in the afternoons, serious and 
moody, yet intent on making up for his in- 
difference toward Lucy’s activities with his 
family. He veered to the opposite extreme. 
He would spend hours listening to Lucy with 
the children. He was not above learning to 
cut animals and birds and figures out of 
paper; and his clumsy attempts roused de- 
light. Lucy had, in a way vastly puzzling 
to the Denmeades, succeeded in winning 
Mertie to a great interest in manual training, 
which she now shared with Mary. Edd 
wanted to know the why and wherefore of 
everything. He lent Dick a hand in the car- 
pentry work, of which Lucy invented no 
end. And he showed a strange absorption at 
odd moments in the children’s fairy story 
books. He was a child himself. 

At night when all was dark and still, when 
she lay wide-eyed and thoughtful under the 
shadowy canvas, she would be confronted 
by an appalling realization. Her sympathy, 
her friendliness, her smiles and charms, of 
which she had been deliberately prodigal, her 
love for the children and her good influence 
on Mertie—all these had begun to win back 
Edd Denmeade from the sordid path that 
had threatened to lead to his ruin. He did 
not know how much of this was owing to per- 
sonal contact with her, but she knew. [dd 
was unconsciously drawn toward a girl in a 
way he had never before experienced. Lucy 
felt he had no thought of sentiment, of de- 
sire, of the old obsession that he “must find 
himself a woman.”’ Edd had been stung to 
his soul by his realization of ignorance. She 
had pitied him. She had begun to like him. 
Something of pride, something elevating at- 
tended her changing attitude toward him. 
What would it all lead to? But there could 
be no turning back. Strangest of all was for 
her to feel the dawn of a real happiness in 
this service. 


Grey morning arrived earlier for 
Lucy than any other she remembered. It 
came in the dark hour before dawn, when Joe 
called her to get up and make ready for the 
great ride to Cedar Ridge—to meet Clara. 
Lucy dressed by lamplight, and had her break- 
fast in the dim, pale obscurity of daybreak. 

It was daylight when Lucy arrived at the 
corrals, where the boys had the horses 
saddled. 

“T’d like to ride Baldy as far as we go 
horseback,” said Lucy. 

“Shore,” replied Edd. ‘An’ I reckon 
you’d better ride him back. For he knows 
you, an’ he might not like your sister. Horses 
have likes an’ dislikes, same as people.” 

“Oh, I want Clara to have the pleasure of 
riding him.” 

“Shore she’ll take a shine to him, an’ then 
you'll be out of luck,” drawled Edd as he 
held the corral gate open. 

“Indeed I hope she takes a shine to Baldy 
and everything here,” declared Lucy ear- 
nestly. 

“Me an’ Joe too?” he grinned. 

“Ves, both of you.” 


(Continued on Page 176) 











CTRESSES, screen stars — whose com- 
plexions are always under close 
inspection, whose faces are exposed to 
glaring lights, to heavy make-up con- 
stantly— have learned a new secret of 
keeping a pretty skin. 
They know the value ot a complexion 
that all admire. Often it is their chief 
charm. So they use Kleenex, the sanitary 





Remove Cold Cream 


—this new way 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KLEENEX 


The Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 


new velvety-soft tissue, to remove their 
make-up—cold cream and cosmetics. 


Kleenex may now be had at all drug 
and department stores. A 25 cent box 
lasts about a month. It is cheaper than 
towels, or cloths. It does not cause skin 
eruptions, pimples and blemishes as even 
the cleanest cloths are apt to do. Simply 
use it once and throw it away. Beauty ex- 
perts advise it—get a box today. 
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“makes” the Bedroom— 


OLLY MADISON spreads cannot help but improve the appearance of 
any bedroom. There are spreads and decorative fabrics to harmonize 
with-any color scheme whatever, and appropriate for any period furniture or 
style of architecture. They are practical, too! The distinctive Crinkle Cloth will 
not muss—requires no ironing—is sun- and tub-fast and will wear indefinitely. 


You will find just the bed spreads, just the draperies, shades, scarfs, etc., you 
want under the one name—Dolly Madison. Remember it. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 





GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-3, Phila. 
Bed — Courtesy The Simmons Company 







Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 
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The favorite brand since 1886 


When you buy children’s underwear this spring 
be sure to look for the Nazareth red label. 


Nazareth Underwear is honest quality under- 
wear, purposely designed to give the greatest 
comfort and service to active, growing chil- 
dren. Made by specialists in children’s un- 
derwear, Nazareth has been the favorite 


brand with experienced mothers since 1886. 


Nazareth spring styles include the 
Nazareth Waist, the famous original 
taped, knit waist; taped and untaped 
union suits for boys and girls, sizes 
2 to 13, special 14-15; also infants’ 
shirts, sizes 1 to 6 years. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for our catalog 
and give dealer’s name. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 















Because 


ALL Comes Out 


Just as safely as if washed 
by gentlest hands! 


Your fine fabrics—note how clean and 
unimpaired they come out of the Automatic. 

That remarkable Hydro-Disc—phenom- 
enal speed of spray of hot suds—yet gentler 
upon garments than a woman’s hand. 
f No rough usage—merely hot spray pass- 
ing back and forth, through and through, 
the mesh, as a result of the application of 
correct scientific principles. 

That’s why, in your Automatic, you may 
put everything in, without fear. It will 
come out, as perfect as it went in—and 
spotlessly clean. 


New Low Prices 


The new Automatic prices are surpris- 
ingly low. We have a dealer in almost 
every town in America, who will be glad to 
arrange for a demonstration in your own 
home, without obligation. 

Send post card or coupon for free illus- 
trated folders of single and double tub 
machines. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
311 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa 


Auto ati c 
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|} Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
] 311 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
i Washers, also prices and terms. 











It is an aluminum disc, descending into the tub 








from the lower side of the aluminum lid, travelin; D azeced 

each way fifty-five times a minute, and so ta 

that it creates a furious and continuous reverse 

whirlpool through the clothes 110 times a minute, i Town State —________. 
that cleanses the most soiled or stubborn garments : 


in an incredibly short time. & Street Address 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 175) 


“Wal, I reckon it'll be Joe. Good-by. 
We'll be lookin’ for you-all about sundown.” 

Joe rode into the trail, leading an extra 
horse, which would be needed upon the re- 
turn; and he set off at a gait calculated to 
make time. Lucy followed, not forgetting to 
wave a gloved hand back at Edd; then she 
gave herself up to the compelling sensations 
of the hour and the thoughts of the day. 

Joe did not take the schoolhouse trail, but 
the wilder and less traveled one toward 
Cedar Ridge. The woodland was dark, gray, 
cool. Birds and squirrels had awakened 
noisily to the business of the day. Deer and 
wild turkeys ran across the trail ahead of the 
horses. The freshness and fragrance of the 
forest struck upon Lucy as something new 
and sweet. Yet the wildness of it seemed an 
old, familiar delight. There were parts of 
the trail where she had to ride her best, for 
Joe was making fast time, and others where 
she could look about her and breathe freely 
and try to realize that she had grown to love 
this wilderness solitude. How would her 
sister react to this lonely land of trees and 
rocks? There was a healing strength in this 
country. If only Clara had developed mind 
and soul enough to appreciate it! 


ARLY as was the hour the Johnsons were 

up when Joe and Lucy reached their 

clearing. Mr. Jenks, too, was stirring, and 

soon espying Lucy, he hastened to come out 
to the fence. 

*“Mawnin’, folks,” he drawled, imitating 
the prevailing mode of speech. ‘Miss Lucy, 
I shore forgot this was your great day. 
Reckon I’m out of luck, for I’ll not be here 
when you drive back. I’m going to visit 
Spralls, to see why their children are absent 
so much from school.” 

“Mr. Jenks, will you please take note of 
these Spralls, so you can tell me all about 
them?” asked Lucy eagerly. “TI feel that I 
must go there, in spite of all I hear.” 

“Ves, I'll get a fresh line on them,” he 
replied. ‘And if that isn’t enough to keep 
you away, I’ll find other means.” 

“Oh, you are all conspiring against me,” 
cried Lucy reproachfully. 

“Ves, indeed. But listen, I’ve news for 
you,” he went on, as Joe led the unsaddled 
horses inside the fence. ‘‘ Your sister’s com- 
ing has given me a wonderful idea. When she 
gets well, which of course she will do here 
very quickly, why not let her take my school? 
Affairs at my home are such that I must re- 
turn there—at least for a time; and this 
would provide me with a most welcome 
opportunity.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Lucy doubtfully. 
“Clara had a good education. But whether 
she could or would undertake such a work, 
I can’t say. Still it’s not a bad idea. Dll 
think it over, and wait a while before I speak 
to her.” 

Mr. Jenks made light of Lucy’s doubts, 
and argued so insistently that she began to 
wonder if there were not other reasons why 
he wanted a vacation. She had an intuitive 
feeling that he wanted to give up teaching, 
at least there, for good. They conversed a 
few moments longer, until 
Joe drove up in the buck- 
board. Then Mr. Jenks 
helped Lucy to mount the 
high seat beside Joe, and 
bade them a merry 
good-by. 


HATEVER the trail 

had been, the road 
was jarringly new to Lucy. 
There developed ample rea- 
son for Joe’s advice to “hang on to the pom- 
mel,” by which he must have meant anything 
to hold on to, including himself. The big 
team of horses went like the wind, bowling 
over rocks, ruts and roots as if they were not 
there at all. Lucy was hard put to it to re- 
main in‘her seat; in fact she succeeded only 
part of the time. 

“Say—Joe, Joe!” cried Lucy, after a par- 
ticularly sharp turn, which the buckboard 
rounded on two wheels, and Lucy frantically 
clung to Joe, ‘“‘are you a real—a regular— 
driver?” 

“Me? Say, I’m reckoned the best driver 
in this heah country,” he declared. 





‘Heaven preserve me—from the—worst !’ 
murmured Lucy. 

“You picked me out, Miss Lucy, an’ | 
shore mean to beat that outfit of boys in to 
Cedar Ridge,” said Joe. ‘‘The whole darned 
caboodle of them will be there. Gerd an’ Ha! 
slept heah all night with Sam. An’ they’re 
already gone. Suppose the stage beats us to 
Cedar Ridge! Say, Sam is up to anythin’.” 

‘Drive as fast as you want. Only don’t 
upset me—or something awful,” returned 
Lucy desperately. 


N THE long descent of the cedared ridge 

Joe held the big team to a trot. Lucy re- 
gained her breath and her composure. When 
at last they turned out of the brush into the 
main road of the little town, Lucy was both 
thrilled and relieved. 

“Wal, heah we are, an’ we beat the stage,” 
drawled Joe. 

“You must be a wonderful driver, Joe, 
since we actually got here,”’ averred Lucy. 
“But there’ll be no need to drive that way 
going back, will there?” 

“Reckon we want Clara to know she’s had 
a ride, don’t we?” he queried coolly. 

=qoel” 

“What’d you pick me out for? Reckon 
I’ve got to be different from that outfit. 
Look at the hosses—whole string of them.”’ 

“You mean the boys will waylay us?” 
queried Lucy anxiously. 

“Like as not they’d bust this heah buck- 
board, if I left it long enough. Shore they’ll 
expect to meet Clara an’ have a chance to 
show off. But we’ll fool them. When the 
stage comes, you grab her. Go in to Mrs. 
Lynn’s an’ get some grub to pack with us. 
Don’t eat in there. Sam/’ll be layin’ for that. 
Hurry out, an’ we’ll leave pronto, before the 
gang get their breath.” 

“But, Joe, why all this—this fear of the 
boys, and the rush?”’ queried Lucy. 

“Reckon you know the boys. They’ll be 
up to tricks. An’ on my side, since you 
picked me, I want to have Clara first.”’ 

“Oh, I see,” ejaculated Lucy. “ Very well, 
Joe. I trust you, and we’ll do your way.” 

They reached the post office, where Joe 
reined in the team. Lucy espied a porchful 
of long-legged, big-sombreroed, clean-shaven 
young men, whose faces flashed in the sun. 

“Miss Lucy, I’ll feed an’ water the hosses,” 
said Joe. ‘Reckon you need a little stretch 
after that nice easy ride.” 

“Tt’ll be welcome,” declared Lucy, getting 
down. ‘You keep an eye open for the stage 
while I run in to see Mrs. Lynn and get the 
lunch.” 





Y GOING into the hotel entrance Lucy 
avoided the boys slowly gravitating to- 
ward her. Mrs. Lynn greeted her cordially, 
and was equally curious and informative. 
Lucy took advantage of the moment while 
she was chatting to peep out of the window. 
The cavaliers of Cedar Ridge lounged on the 
porch, and stalked to and fro. One group in 
particular roused Lucy’s amused suspicions. 
Sam Johnson was conferring most earnestly 
with several of his cronies, two of whom were 
Hal Miller and Gerd Clay- 
pool. They were not par- 
ticularly amiable, to judge 
from their faces. A ges- 
ture of Sam’s attracted 
Lucy’s gaze toward two 
picturesque riders, lean 
and striking. She recog- 
nized the handsome face 
and figure of one of them. 
Bud Sprall! The other was 
a taller, lither man, wit! 
flashing red face and flaming hair of golu. 
Young, bold, sinister, dissipated as he ap- 
peared, the virility and physical beauty o! 
him charmed Lucy’s eye. 

“Who is that man—there, with Bud 
Sprall?” queried Lucy, trying to appear 
casual. 

Mrs. Lynn peeped out. “I was askin’ my 
husband that very question. He didn’t know 
the fellow’s name. Pard of Bud’s, he said. 
Two of a kind! Some of the boys told him 
Bud was thick with cowboys of the Rim 
outfit. This one is new in Cedar Ridge.” 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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Why Martex Towels 
Do Wear Longer 


Magnified underweave of MARTEX 
Towel. A firm, closely woven fabric 
that wears well and costs least in the 
long run. Compare with photo below. 


Why Inferior Made Towels 
Cannot Wear Well 
Equally magnified underweave of an 
inferior made Turkish towel. See the 


Oose, coarse, weak weave. Wears out 
ast. Compare with photo above. 
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Illustrated (in store) 
Martex Towel 
No. 1207 























Illustrated 

(on rack) Blue 
Martex Towel 
No. 765 


(with man) Orange 
Martex Towel 
No. 765 


ONLY IN MARTEX 
-will you find these qualities 


HE matchless beauty and variety Bath Mats, all Martex colored patterns 

of patterns and colors; the greater are guaranteed color-fast to sun, boiling 
softness and absorbent qualities; the and soap. No special laundering pre- 
color fastness and close underweave cautions are necessary. No other 
—have made Martex Turkish Towels, Turkish Towels, Wash Cloths or Bath 
Wash Cloths and Bath Mats the Mats, webelieve,are backed by such an 
choice of particular people every- absolute guarantee. The Martex label 
where. And they are moderately on the corner of each article is your 
priced, too. Millions of homes, leading protection when buying. It assures 
hotelsand clubs use Martex exclusively. you of finest quality, most satisfac- 
With the exception of a few styles of tory service and greatest durability. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


TURKISH 283 TOWELS 


+ ft 2 
TURKISH TOWELS ~BATH MATS~ WASH CLOTHS 
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Pies . Whenever you 


flavor reach for 
this bottle 
it 1s pure con- 
tomato 





spice and no 
strong acidity 


with just enough 
























BLUE LABEL 


KETCHUP 


Chili Sauce - ‘Preserves ~ Fruits - Vegetables 
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-T never Anew my bottle of 
Blue Label Reechuip had so 


“many delicious secrets / 


—so writes ‘one woman who received a copy 
of our. new recipe book—yours for the asking. 


OST WOMEN: are ‘sur- 


prised. Some of them-frankly 


doubted that a-ketchup could: be 
_.. used as tomato flavoring, instead 
of fresh or canned tomatoes. 


You will find:the answer when 
you taste Blue:Label Ketchup.: - 


Cheese and Tomato 
Rarebit: Melt: table- 
spoon butter. Add 2 
cups grated cheese. 
Stir until melted. 
Add }2 cup Blue Label 
~Ketchup, beaten’ yolks -of 2 eggs, 





salt, and-paprika. Stir until smooth. - 


Cream of Tomato 
Soup: Mix 2 table- 
. spoons flour with2 table- 
» spoons melted butter. 
Add 1 cup .Blue Label 
Ketchup, 1 quart cold 
water or milk, 1 teaspoon sugar. 
Stir till thick and season to taste. 





Notice first its rich, true tomato 
flavor. It takes nine large, perfect 
tomatoes to make one bottle. Ob- 
serve how delicately it is spiced 
and, above all, how free from 
strong acidity. 


Now try one of these recipes. 


Tomato Sauce: Melt 
3 tablespoons butter. 
Brown with 3 table- 
spoons flour. Add 6 
tablespoons Blue Label 
Ketchup, *4 cup water. 
Stir till thickened. Salt and pepper 
to taste. A delicious tomato sauce. 





Quick Tomato May- &' 71¢ & a 
onnaise: Mix 1 cup of “i: “A ihe? 
mayonnaise dressing ll aga 
with 14 cup Blue Label ; 
Ketchup. This dress- 
ing is excellent with 
lettuce, cucumbers or potato salad, 
and takes only a moment to make. 





Curtice Brothers Company 
Department 30, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new 
recipe booklet, ‘Fifty Ways to Use 


Tomato Flavor.” 
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office. Through the window, which was open, 
Lucy caught amusing and significant re- 
marks. 

“Howdy, boys,” drawled Joe, in answer to 
a unit of greetings. 

“What you-all doin’ here with them work 
clothes on?” queried one. 

“Joe, yore shore kinda young to tackle 
this hyar city proposition,” said another. 

“Wal, Joe, I reckon you can’t drive that 
big team with your left hand,” asserted a 
third banteringly. 


—_— 
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(Continued from Page 176) = = 
HE : 
Presently, as Joe appeared driving the “T have it, Joe. Drive away before ——” HE : 
buckboard to a shady place under a cotton- whispered Lucy. HE : 

wood, some rode from the front of the post Sam Johnson, the foremost of the group, HE 

r4 


-QHESE remarks and others in similar vein 

attested to the dominant idea in the minds 
of these young countrymen—that a new girl 
was soon to appear upon the scene, and that 
only one attitude was possible. She was to 
be seen, fought over humorously and other- 
wise, and to be won. 

She went out and climbed to a seat beside 
Joe, careful to appear very vivacious and 
smiling. The effect was to silence the banter- 
ing boys and to cause, on the part of Sam and 
several others, a gradual edging toward the 
buckboard. Lucy appeared not to notice the 
attention she was receiving and she quite be- 
wildered Joe with a flood of rather irrelevant 
talk. Then suddenly the stage wheeled round 
the corner. 

Lucy leaped down and ran. There were 
four or five passengers, and a great store of 
bags, boxes and bundles, all of which she saw 
rather indistinctly. 

“Hello, Lucy!” cried a girl’s excited, 
rather broken voice. 

Lucy almost screamed her reply. Behind 
a heavy old woman, laboriously descending 
the stage steps, Lucy espied a slim, tall, 
veiled girl clad in an ultra-fashionable gown 

nd hat, the like of which had not been seen 

at Cedar Ridge. As the girl stepped down 
to the ground she threw back her veil, dis 
closing a pale face, with big, haunting blue 
eyes that seemed to strain at Lucy with 
hunger and sadness. Indeed it was Clara, 
vastly changed! 

“Sister!” cried Lucy, with a sudden rush 
of tenderness. 

This meeting had proved to be unexpect- 
edly poignant. Lucy had prepared herself 
for a few moments of stress, but nothing like 
this. 

Clara seemed utterly changed—a stranger, 
a beautiful, frail, haunted-eyed young woman. 
Lucy was deeply shocked at the havoc in 
that face. It told her story. But strange 
as Clara seemed, she yet radiated something 
Lucy had never felt in the old days, and 
it was love of a sister. 


stepped forward to put a foot on the wheel of 
the buckboard. His manner was supremely 
casual. No actor could have done it better. 

“Howdy, Joe. Good afternoon, Miss 
Lucy,” he drawled blandly. 

Lucy replied pleasantly, and introduced 
him to Clara, and after they had exchanged 
greetings she added, ‘‘Sorry we’ve no time 
to chat. We must hurry home.” 

Sam made rather obtrusive efforts to 
pierce Clara’s veil. Then he addressed Joe. 
“My hoss went lame comin’ in. An’ I 
reckon [ll ride out with you.” 

“Awful sorry, Sam,’”’ drawled Joe, “but 
I’ve got a load. Heah’s Miss Clara’s five 
valises, an’ a pack of truck for ma.” 

“T won’t mind ridin’ in the back seat with 
the girls,” rejoined Sam in the most accom- 
modating voice. 

“Shore reckon you wouldn’t,” returned 
Joe dryly. ‘But this heah’s Mr. Jenks’ buck- 
board, an’ he asked me particular not to load 
heavy. So long, Sam.”’ 


OE whipped the reins smartly,and the team 

started so suddenly that Sam, who had 
been leaning from the porch with one foot on 
the wheel, was upset in a most ridiculous 
manner. The boys on the porch let out a 
howl of mirth. Lucy could not repress a 
smile. 

“Serves him right,’ said Joe. ‘“‘Sam’s 
shore got a nerve—all the time with Sadie in 
town!” 

“Joe! Did you see her?” 

“T shore did. She was across the road, 
peepin’ out of Bell’s door when Sam got that 
spill.” 

Lucy, relieved as well as amused at the 
quick start, turned to find Clara removing 
the veil. Her face was lightened by a smile. 
Slight as it was, it thrilled Lucy. 

“Young men are—funny,” she said with 
a tinge of bitterness. 

“Indeed they are,’ vouchsafed Lucy 
heartily. ‘Well, we’re free of that crowd. 
Joe, are they apt to ride after us?” 

“Tike as not,’ drawled Joe. “But the 
road is narrow. They shore can’t pass us, an’ 
all they’ll get will be our dust.” 

“Suppose we eat lunch while we don’t 
have to hold on,” suggested Lucy. “ Pres- 
ently the road will be rough and, to say the 
least, Joe drives.” 

“Let him drive as fast as he can,” replied 
Clara tensely. “Oh, the breeze feels so good. 
The air seems different.” 

“Clara, you'll find everything different up 
here. But I’m not going to say a word till 

you ask me. Now, let’s 








That quite overpowered 


eat. We'll not get sup- 





Lucy’s heart. It had 
come late, but not too 
late 

“Clara, I hope you’re 
strong enough to go on 
today —to my home,” 
said Lucey gently. 


“TM NOT so weak as 
i that,” replied Clara, 





lifting her face from 
Lucy’s shoulder. It was 
tear-stained and convul- 
sive. ““T was overcome. 
I~} never was sure till I 


saw you.” 

Sure of what?” asked 

sucy, 

“That you’d take me 
back.” 

“You can be sure of me forever. I can’t 
tell vou how happy it makes me to know you 
want to come.” Clara dropped her veil over 
her white face again as they walked slowly 
to the buckboard. 

“Clara, this is Joe Denmeade,” said Lucy, 
as she stepped in beside Clara. 

Joe quaintly doffed his huge sombrero and 
spoke rather bashfully. Lucy was pleased to 
» . fine, brown, frank face smile in the 
sunhighnt, 

“Miss Lucy, did you fetch the lunch?” 
asked Joe, with his eye on the boys who had 


chalantiy sauntered closer to the buck- 
Oard, 





per till dark or later. 
Biscuits with jam— 
chicken—and pie. Joe, I 
overheard one of those 
boys speak of you driv- 
ing with one hand. So, 
surely you can drive and 
eat at the same time.” 


“T RECKON,” rejoined 

Joe. ‘But see heah, 
Miss Lucy. Gerd Clay- 
pool said that, an’ he 
shore didn’t mean I’d be 
usin’ my free hand to 
eat.” 

“Joe, do you think me 
so dense? Don’t those 
boys ever think sense 
about girls?” 

“Never that I reckoned. Edd used to be 
worse than any of them. But he’s over it, 
I guess—since you came, Miss Lucy.” 

Clara’s quick glance caught Lucy blush- 
ing, though she laughed merrily. 

“Joe Denmeade! That is a doubtful 
compliment. Come, you’d better begin to 
eat—this and this and this. Clara, I get 
ravenously hungry up here. It’s the won- 
derful air, and I certainly hope it will affect 
you that way.” 

Whereupon they fell to eating the ample 
lunch. 





(Continued in the April Home Fournal) 
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Designs — all 
in Good Taste 


IEL tables are designed after the 
K approved styles of the best periods, de- 

veloped in the finest of selected woods 
by master artisans, and finished in a refresh- 
ingly original style. These masterpieces come 
to your home in good taste, now and forever. 
Moderately priced—at all good stores. 


Write for helpful, illustrated 
booklet “True Masterpieces’’. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Department 1-G 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Davenport Tables, Occasionals, End Tables, Desk Tables, 
Kiel offers a broad selection to meet your every need. 
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The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 





Send for the authoritative book 
“‘Baby’s Layette.’’ Sent with- 


out charge in a plain envelope 















NO BUTTONS 
Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Mothers ! 

| me Xx x 
|. FREE 

| Here is the book of 
Baby’s Layette, for 
prospective mothers, 
| which answers all 
questions of clothing, 
early care, etc. Writ- 


ten by an expert, a 
copy will be sent free 





NO TROUBLE 











inplainenvelope. Just 
mail coupon—today. 


Millions of Healthy Babies 


Have Worn Rubens Shirts, Mother 


ILLIONS of mothers have pro- 

vided Rubens Shirts for their 
babies. Because in Rubens Shirts, 
doctors say, scientific principles of 
body-warming have been developed 
furthest. Ask your doctor, your nurse 
—they will tell you the same. 


By exclusive features of design, 
Rubens Shirts give double warmth on 
chest and stomach, where 80% of baby 
ills begin. Rubens Shirts always fit— 


never too tight, or too loose. The 
simple adjustable belt held in the back 
by a safety pin accommodates the 
growing body. 


We make Rubens Shirts for babies 
and Rubens Union Suits, embodying the 
same special features, forchildren up to 
ten. Do not be deceived by imitators ; 
seek the striped box with the two- 
babies trade-mark. Be sure the name 
Rubens is on each garment. 


Knitted in many fine materials; flat seams, beautifully made 
and finished. Every size—the same price in the same material 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 2335 CROMWELL STREET, CHICAGO 


The Improved 


Keourbeusa 


INFANT SHIRTS 


Look for the signature trade-mark 
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RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2335 Cromwell Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge a copy of ‘‘Baby’s Layette,” 
in a plain envelope. 


Name .. 


| 
Street No... 


City 





| Dealer’s Name 











You can't zmagine how wonderful 
this face powder is....tryit.... 





Armand is the original and the perfect Cold 
Cream Powder, originated by Armand, priced 


everywhere $1.00 a box. Should you prefer a 
light-weight powder that can be fluffed on 
quickly, Armand Peridore is ideal. Also $1.00 
a box. . . . Try both these powders at slight 
expense. Send ten cents (stamps or coin) using 
the coupon below. Be sure to mention the 
shade you wish. Address Armand, Des Moines. 


Guarantee: No matter 
where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not 
entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your 
money will be returned. 


“Tue first time you use 
Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, rubbing it care- 
fully into your skin, you'll 
realize that it actually 
makes your complexion 
lovelier. Because it has a 
magic touch of cold cream 
in it—it is wonderfully 
soft and fine and clinging. 
It brings out the beauty of 
your skin, emphasizing its 
fresh coloring and delicate 
texture! The effect is that 
your eyes sparkle more, 
your teeth seem whiter, 
your smiles are brighter 
and you yourself are a 
more charming person. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 








ARMAND—Des Moines A 
I enclose ten cents [] stamps ( coin. 
Pink 


Creme Brunette 


OO PCR NEES OT ae, ae AOE ERR Tare 


: eae aac heshncan 5a4 aay seins eRe cack towke'n 


2 Please send me the 
: guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and Armand : 
: Peridore in the shade checked below. : 


: White 


Tint Natural 
: Armand Flame (double brunette) : 
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Our C family Album 


(Continued from Page 33) 


it, until they become rounded 
beings. If they are suggested 
by a living person they are 
very apt to cease to resemble 
him, or her, and become en- 
tirely different individuals. I 
think that photographic rep- 
resentation is rare; the created 
creature assumes his own in- 
dividuality. I often remem- 
ber characters in my stories 
as I remember friends. If I 
have succeeded in making 
them real, to myself as well 
as to others, they sometimes 
have new adventures from 
time to time.” 


r FLORENCE WARD han- 
dles a tennis racket as well 
as her fiction theme in Where 
the Road Forked, she should 
be able to give her fifteen- 
year-old son a few bisques 
each set. He is the future football tackle in 
the snapshot that we induced Mrs. Ward to 
send us from Batavia, Il. 

“T hate to admit it, but I think writing is, 
with me, an outward manifestation of a rabid, 
inward curiosity about’ other people’s affairs 

their tempers, their failures, their 
marriages,” she says. ‘“‘It is a curiosity that 
can be satisfied in part by reading; and read- 
ing, of course, came first. My father died 
before I can remember, and after his death 
my mother studied medicine. All through 
my little girlhood I was alone a great deal in 
a house filled with books. I cannot remem- 
ber that they ever took me from play, from 
tag or coasting or canoeing, but they were 
there always when I came in; the public 
library was within walking distance rainy 
afternoons; and early in life I learned that 
attractive books, lying on other folks’ tables, 
could be spoken for—a discovery which has 
made me the most inveterate book borrower, 
probably, in the known world. 

“Writing is the greatest game in the world. 
If I knew I should never sell another story, 
I should keep on at it. But I’m hoping, of 
course, to sell another story. Soon.” 

The rest of the JouRNAL family will echo 
Mrs. Ward’s wish. As for us, we stand ready 
to do our part. 


ERHAPS you live in one of the thirty-odd 

cities where HENRY RALEIGH’s pictures, 
together with those of four other American 
illustrators, are being exhibited this year. If 
so, don’t fail to see them, for Raleigh is an 
exponent of illustration as a fine art. That 
he practices what he preaches you will agree 
when you look at his interpretation of Cor- 
nelia’s Mountain, by Booth Tarkington, in 
this issue. 

Illustration, as defined by Raleigh, is dis- 
tinct from painting, and he vigorously op- 
poses the encroachment of the latter on his 
chosen field. Line drawing, he contends, is 
the one appropriate fun- 
damental medium for 
illustration, as it most 
nearly harmonizes with 
the linear effect of the 
printed page. Painting, 
in its purest form, is pri- 
marily emotional,whereas 
illustration is necessarily 
more rational, more ex- 
pository. Each has its 
legitimate sphere of in- 
fluence and should be re- 
stricted to that sphere. 
Illustration as we know it 
in this country is a new 
art; the older illustrators 
have grown up with it, 
and Raleigh has long been 
identified with the cru- 
sade to establish it on a 
parity with the older and 
more readily accepted 
arts. The exhibition— 
which, incidentally, Mrs. 
Raleigh is managing— 
should help materially to 
gain that end. 

Raleigh was born in 
1880,at Portland, Oregon. 





TRISTRAM TUPPER 





FLORENCE BAIER WARD 
AND HER SON 


His childhood recollections, 
however, are mostly of San 
Francisco, where the family 
located when he was eight 
years old. He left school four 
years later to work in a coffee 
house, eventually earning the 
right to a stool in the shipping 
room. 

Among other duties that 
were assigned to him soon 
after he entered the establish- 
ment was that of repairing to 
the piers along the water front, 
where he was detailed to check 
all bags of coffee unloaded 
from the ships. Here eager 
chats with sailors fresh from 
far-off Brazilian ports made 
him yearn to see the sights he 
was able to visualize so viv- 
idly. In the meantime, 
though, he satisfied his long- 
ings by transferring to odd 
scraps of paper the mental images he had 
formed of distant lands. 

The head of the importing firm noticed 
the boy’s aptitude for drawing, and was wise 
enough not only to recognize where his 
talents lay but also to develop them. It was 
with his employer’s moral support, then— 
and, what was equally important, his finan- 
cial aid—that Raleigh, then fifteen years old, 
quit commercial life and for two years studied 
art at Hopkins Academy. 

Three years of newspaper work followed in 
Frisco. He started with the Bulletin at three 
dollars a week, his first job being to file cuts 
and drawings. But the chance to prove his 
worth came in due time, and he made such 
use of it that when nineteen he joined the 
Examiner, where he got his first sketching 
opportunity. 

Then he trekked across the continent to 
New York, where he topped off his newspaper 
experience with three more years on the 
Journal and World. He did magazine illus- 
tration in spare moments, and it was not 
until some time later that he was able to cut 
loose from the Fourth Estate and to devote 
his energies exclusively to drawing. His 
newspaper assignments—morgue, hangings, 
shipwrecks, the Bowery, bandit chasing with 
armed posses, and so on—gave him a vivid 
understanding of many types of us humans; 
while working under pressure, always against 
time, gave him wonderful facility. 

That the camera has so largely eliminated 
the staff artist in newspaper work today is, to 
Mr. Raleigh, a fact to be deplored. For the 
daily contact with people of all classes and 
conditions which was involved in the cover- 
ing of assignments was bound to reward 
the budding illustrator with a generous 
quota of first-hand knowledge, mighty useful 
in his later work. 

This rubbing shoulders with humanity, 
however, is an asset too often lacking in the 
young student of today, whose only prepara- 
tion for the field in which 
he hopes to find a conse- 
quential place is apt to 
be the comparatively 
cloistered training al- 
forded by some art 
school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raleigh 
are members of a growing 
colony of artists and lit- 
erary folk at Westport, 
Connecticut. They have 
three children, the oldest 
twelve. The artist has 
pursued various hob- 
bies—boxing, skating, 
skiing, riding. He is per- 
fectly at home on and in 
the water, and his power 
yacht, the Friar Tuck, 
takes him on a long cruise 
every now and then. Very 
often this includes a stab 
at catching swordfish off 
Block Island, for which 
purpose the boat is rigged 
witha special observation 
“pulpit,” where you see 
him standing in our al- 
bum snapshot. 
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=Piyintzess'O 


COATS - SUITS - DRESSES 




















eArzar pleasure to shop where 
PRINTZEsS modes are sold. 


They are always in such re- 
liable stores, where the sales- 
people are quick to understand 
your requirements, and anx- 
ious to please you. 


And when you find just the 
coat, suit, dress, or ensemble 
that you have in mind—there 
is the Printzzss label in the 
back of the garment, to tell 
you that it will wear well, and 
keep its shape and good style. 








PEUTTETETEVTRTUTUTETETUVITETELETILEVECTUEVETTCUTETEVEMUCVOTECULUTESETECEVICTIVETOTOVICSTOOIOVETEVICIVSSEVETETICETTOSIOTEVEDSTELSTISENT ETT TITTY 


Printz makes a specialty, 
too, of garments for the 
shorter woman who usually 
has trouble in being fitted. 


These are sold under the 
Muss Printzess label. 











Do not deny yourself the 
pleasure of trying on a few 
of the notably stylish models 
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which Printz has designed 
for spring wear—and per- 
sonalized for you. 




























It’s well to shop early, be- 
cause Printzgss things are so 
attractive this spring. The 
Printz-Biederman Company, 
New York-Cleveland. 




















The Printzess Label in 


your coat, suit, or dress is Soa o ES hy Se Soa DL fe : Be = SCTE. oe 
a guarantee of quality, and ee ee a ri a Ake 5 oe Printzess Coats - - 


- $25 to $95 
the identification of a = 5 = Shes Printzess Tailleurs - - $45 to $75 
smart garment which you - DESIGNED AND TAILORED BY. Printzess Ensembles - $55 to $145 
have purchased from a pe ee Printzess Dresses- - - $25 to $55 


reliable store. 
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Simply Wonderful — _ 


Every Home Should ~ 
Have One! 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted— 
a complete combina- 
tion electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ience of fireless cooking! 
Automatic Control Box 
shuts off electricity at 
the right time and cook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 





Wm. Campbell : s 
The Original Fire- 8, work-saving, time- _ 


saving and wonder- 
ful in better cooked, 
more delicious 


less Cooker Man 





meals. 
Here’s 
What It Will Do 
For You 1 
Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Uses 
electricity only about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. { 









Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 



















With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be if a regular 
electric cook stove were used. 


Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
17 inch oven for baking, roasting, 
etc., and a big electrically heated 
fireless cooker compartment. 
Oven big enough to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread. 
Slow, fast, or medium heat. 


Entire range lined with alu- 
minum—rust-proof and easy to 


oo 


keep clean. No special wiring 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
And 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 
ited time only. My price will 
amaze you. Selling direct gives 
you big savings! Cash or easy 
payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1002 Union Ave., Alliance, 0. 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 





























































every day... 


Tuar fresh-from-the-hair-dresser coiffure 
with the soft, becoming curls! It can be 
yours every day, and so quickly you’ll be 
amazed—if you use these new West 
Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers. 

No heat. No sticky lotions. No keep- 
ing the hair up all night. Nothing to 
break or tear the hair. Just dampen 
your hair, roll it up in the curler and 
lock the curler. When the hair is dry, 
slide out the curler without unwinding 
the hair. 


Does not disturb the curl 
This is the only curler that can be re- 
moved from the hair without disturb- 






Your hair can look 
professionally curled 






Not to be confused 
with the new im- 
proved West Elec- 
tric Waver for 
longer hair. Pat- 
ented and other 
patents pending. 


the new West Electric. . 
BOBBED HAIR CURLER 


ing the curl. It means that your hair 
is curled (not frizzed)—a pretty curl that 
lasts twice as long. Moreover, it is the 
simplest of all curlers to use, and curls 
even the shortest hair. 


_ Try these new curlers 

Try these new West Electric Bobbed 
Hair Curlers. Thousands of women are 
using them. ‘They cost only 25c for a 
card of five, or 10c for a card of two. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, fill out and 
mail the coupon below. The West Electric 
Hair Curler Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 
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Tue West Exvecrric Hair Curter Co., 170 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for five West Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers. 














I Live in the Camera 


(Continued from Page 75) 


there was a Vitagraph night, a Biograph or 
other night. The film fan could thus see his 
favorites in more than one picture and acting 
very different parts. 

My sister Constance had been at the Vita- 
graph Company one day as an extra, but 
she was extremely timid about going back. 
Mother was very annoyed because she did 
not want to go back to ask for work, so one 
day she told me that 
Mr. Smith wanted to 
see Constance. Al- 
bert Smith, who is 
now president of the 
Vitagraph Company, 
did the engaging of 
players at that time. 

So I took Con- 
stance bythe handand 
boldly ushered her in 
to see Mr. Smith. 
“Well, you wanted to 
see Constance, and 
here she is,”’ I said. 

Mr. Smith was rather surprised, and natu- 
rally. It seems he had expressed no such de- 
sire; but mother had concluded that this 
was about the only way Constance would get 
back to the studio. I didn’t know of this 
deception until some years afterward. Mr. 
Smith, however, was so surprised that he 
engaged her, and for her first week she was 
given thirty dollars. 

And that’s how Constance got into the 
movies. ; 

At the Vitagraph Company I had pro- 
gressed as far as a salary of one hundred dol- 
lars a week, when one of the new companies, 
which was coming out here to the Coast to 
make films, offered me a salary of three hun- 
dred dollars. There was a good deal of family 
agitation and discussion about this offer, and 
quite naturally, for it involved transplanting 
all the Talmadges. 

My first experience in California was not 
altogether happy. The company that had 
brought me out was apparently not well 
financed, and after a while Saturdays went by 
without any envelopes. 

No story of anyone’s beginning in the pic- 
tures, if it runs back a few years, can progress 
very far without coming in some way to the 
name of David W. Griffith. 

When I met him he had done The Birth 
of a Nation, and was a supervising director of 
the newly formed Triangle Company. He 
told me that my contract with the company 
that had brought me out had lapsed because 
of their failure to pay me anything for two 
consecutive weeks. 

He also told me that I could get a job in the 
Fine Arts division of the Triangle Company; 
the Triangle was made up of three different 
companies. My first picture with the Fine 
Arts was The Social Secretary. I had hoped 
when I went to the company that I would 
receive direction from Mr. Griffith, but he 
was then, as he has always been, more inter- 
ested in finding his own cast. He has seldom 
used for his youthful characters people who 
have had much experience before they came 
to him. 

He was more interested in Constance’s 
career than he was in mine, and he put her 
in his great spectacle, Intolerance. 


Successful as a Producer 


T WAS while I was at the Fine Arts Com- 

pany that I met Joseph M. Schenck, and 
we were married the same year. Up to that 
time he had not been interested in the pro- 
ducing side of pictures. His work had been in 
theater management and in film and vaude- 
ville exhibition. 

We all moved back East again, and I tried 
to get a job with one of the then big com- 
panies. I thought that, considering the ex- 
perience I had had and what other people 
were being paid, I should receive a salary of 
one thousand dollars a week: 

This was at the time when the possibilities 
of film exploitation and future growth were 
becoming obvious, and also at the time when 
it was recognized that the public was inter- 
ested in the personalities. To get the exclu- 
sive services of players, large salaries were 
being paid and long-time contracts were be- 
ing signed. 





But no one in the Eastern studios thought 
that my work and experience were worth a 
thousand dollars a week. The highest offer 
was seven hundred and fifty dollars, and we 
decided that it would be necessary to pro- 
duce my own pictures. We bought the rights 
to a stage play, Panthea, and then did two 
or three others in quick succession. When 
we had the four or five on the market the 
company which had 
offered me seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars 
a week made a new 
proposition. They 
wanted me to do four 
pictures a year. They 
would provide the 
money and own the 
pictures outright. 
For my work in each 
I was to receive one 
hundred thousand 
dollars. This offer 
was refused, and we 
have had, since Panthea, our own company 
and have made our own pictures. 

Of course, in the early days no great 
thought and no considerable amount of work 
could be put upon the interpretation of a 
part. Since, however, I have been making 
about four pictures a year, it has been possi- 
ble to work up a real interpretation of a rdle. 

There has been a good deal written and 
said by people in the theater and in the films 
about feeling and living the parts they play. 
There probably has been no little bunk in 
this, but I actually do live, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, the part that I play. On the 
screen we do not go through things long 
enough to become automatic. It is fresh with 
us, and since we have no lines to help us to 
interpret we must constantly be thinking of 
our expression and gestures. I do not believe 
anyone could play any part of considerable 
importance on the screen without putting 
himself in the place or thinking in terms of 
the life of the character one is depicting. 


The Business Office and the Story 


HE reader may well question—consider- 

ing what has already been written by 
standard and other authors and considering 
what is turned out every year in the way of 
short stories, novels, plays and original sce 
narios—why it is not possible to get four stories 
in a year, all of which are equally sympathetic 
and all of which afford me more than just a 
good opportunity. The reader will also ask 
why, if we are convinced that we cannot get 
the requisite number of stories, we put out the 
same number of films each year. The answer 
to this second question really should come 
from the business office. When a staff of me- 
chanics, electricians, camera men, property 
men, scene designers, and so on, has been 
assembled for the taking of a picture, it is a 
great waste to turn them out at the end and 
then sometime later, when starting another 
picture, try to reassemble all these people. 
The best of them will have other jobs, and 
probably most of them or others equally 
good cannot be had back before some time 
has elapsed. Naturally, if a complete statl 
is to be kept on the pay roll a tremendous 
overhead is run up; and stars cannot be idle, 
even if they are paid by the picture instead 
of on a yearly basis. 

Now for the first question: The difficulty 
in getting stories suitable for film production 
has been great from the beginning, and now 
that so much has been already done and the 
rights to so many modern things which | 
should like to do are owned by other com 
panies, it is, of course, increasingly difficult. 
I must have a peculiar type of thing. My 
pictures have a sort of trade-mark and audi- 
ences have come to expect certain things 
from me. It is not well to disappoint them by 
trying to give them something that they may 
not want. I must therefore have the story 0! 
a woman who has had drama in her life. 

I should like to do one really good picture— 
good throughout and not just good in spots. 
In this dream picture each scene is to be as 
good as it is possible to make it. Each scene 
is to be better done than anything of the sort 
has ever been before. I’d like to accomplish 
that and then retire. 
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RESH strawberries, whipped cream and Jell-O— 
truly a dish “fit for a king.” Kings we all may be, 
for Jell-O, so simple and easy to prepare, is within 

the reach of even the most modest purse. And when 
fresh fruits are not available, preserved or canned fruits 
are equally delicious, served with Jell-O. Keep several 
packages always on hand—it will solve your dessert 
problem. The little folder packed with each box of 
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JellO contains many helpful suggestions for salads 
and desserts, or write us for our new recipe book. 

Strawberry JellO—Dissolve a package of Strawberry 
Jell-O in a pint of boiling water. Pour into a bowl or 
mould and put in a cold place to harden. When set, 
turn out on a plate and serve plain or with whipped 
cream. The addition of fresh or canned strawberries 
makes a most delightful dessert. 


Ee L L- é _Americas most famous dessert 





















At the right, in a detail reproduced from an 
eighteenth century French color print, is illus- 
trated the character of furniture designed and 
executed for Louis XV’’s own use at Versailles 


HE magnificence of French court life 
under Louis XV inspired his master de- 
signers and craftsmen. Their gifted hands ex- 
pressed in furniture the splendor of the times. 


Its grace and luxury were for the wealthy 
alone. In the spacious and stately rooms of the 
King’s palace at Versailles, its beauty was 
locked away from all but a fortunate few. 

With the passing generations, appreciation of 
Louis XV furniture has grown. Widely ad- 
mired, it could be enjoyed until recently only 
‘by those to whom its cost was not an obstacle. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE !: HANDWOVEN FIBER 
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Now Karpen gives to your living room the 
charm of the salons of Versailles. Manufactur- 
ing genius has multiplied the productive power 
of skilled workmen. New comfort and utility 
are added to authentic design. And extrava- 
gance gives way to moderate investment. 


Bringing furniture of distinguished character 
within every family budget is Karpen’s contri- 


bution to American homes. The discriminating 


taste and sense of values possessed by our home- 
makers, in turn, have made Karpen the world’s 
largest producer of upholstered furniture and 


Look for the label before you buy 


arpe 


FURNIFTURE 


Above isa Karpen Louis XV group for the liv- 


KARPEN 


Guaranteed 
Construction 




















ing room in native walnut. Cover is silk damask 
in leaf green and taupe, the back in velour. 
Arm chair is in gros point: tables by Karpen 


A king’s furniture, re-created for American homes of thrift and taste 


allowed the working out of factory economies 
now reflected in added quality and lower prices. 


Whether your need is a single chair or a harnio- 
nious group for your living room, library, sun 
room or reception hall—whether you favor pe- 
riod or modern design— Karpen’s unusual range 
of styles and prices will match your desire. 


Ask the merchant you like best to show y: 
his Karpen Furniture. Or let us tell you whe 
in your city it can be found. Write to S. Kary: 
& Bros., 801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, or 37th Street and Broadway, New York. 









ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE :! WINDSOR CHAIRS 
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For general use, black silk moiré is the 
most practical material for the underarm 
hag. It may be cross-stitched in two shades 
f blue, of rose, of green or of tan, the shades 
nearest to each other being better than widely 
contrasting ones. Red is so fashionable this 
spring that a rich red moiré cross-stitched in 
beige tones would be very effective, or a tan 
moiré with red lining and red cross-stitching. 


A. The diagram below at right is part of de- 
sign used in center of bag, the motifs of 
vhich are slightly larger than those used in 
border. Add a conventionalized leaf on left, 
pointing away from center flower, and design 
is complete. The leaves are in the lighter 
shade of floss, and the center flower in the 
darker. Work over canvas as in diagram. 


B. The two motifs in diagram below at left 
are repeated in border effect around outside 
of bag. Use light shade of floss for light 
crosses, and darker shade for dark crosses. 
Arrange motifs in the direction indicated in 
photograph. The border, edged with dark 
crosses outside and light inside, is one and 
one-eighth inches wide, and is placed a quarter 
of an inch from edge of cover. 





C. To cross-stich, first baste canvas in place. 
Half of stitch is made working from right to 
left across motif, and the cross completed on 
return from left to right, as above. When 
Jinished, cut canvas threads and pull them out. 
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HE underarm bag has become an 
established favorite with the 
woman of discrimination. She 

AKC likes it for its roominess, for the 

2853) ease with which its contents can be 

‘iscovered, and most of all she likes it for the 

air of smartness that it gives her costume. 

One of silk, hand embroidered, is apt to be 
carried on special occasions only, because it 
has cost a pretty penny; but if you yourself 
make one, of moiré or otherheavy-weight silk, 
with a charming cross-stitched design in two 
shades of dull blue, like that above, you may 

Carry it whenever you wish, with the comfort- 
ing thought, “I can make another for less 
than four dollars!” In fact, if your scrap bag 

contains a liberal supply of odds and ends of 

silk, the bag probably can be yours for the 
cost of the embroidery silk. The bag requires 
one-third of a yard of thirty-six-inch-wide 
buckram, at sixty cents a yard; one-third of 
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An Underarm Bag With Directions for Making 


By Maser Foster BartnsriDGE 
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a yard of twenty-seven-inch-wide Canton 
flannel, at thirty cents a yard; one-third 
of a yard of thirty-five-inch-wide taffeta at 
two dollars and a half per yard for lining; 
and two-thirds of a yard of nineteen-inch- 
wide moiré, at two dollars a yard—or one- 
third yard of forty-inch-wide moiré at six 
dollars a yard [the bag may be cut from the 
narrower moiré either on the lengthwise or 
crosswise of the material, but the wider must 
be used on the crosswise]; a quarter yard of 
canvas—eleven threads to the inch; six skeins 
of four-strand silk floss, three skeins of which 
are Copenhagen blue, and three Delft blue; 
sewing silk, and black silk cord and tassel; 
all of which total less than four dollars. 

A heavy-weight, stiff black moiré silk was 
chosen for the one photographed, but faille, 
taffeta or any good-quality silk may be 
used. Line the case with taffeta. I like 
the lining to match the color of the em- 
broidery, so I chose blue. As I have a 
two-thread machine, I put blue silk in 
my bobbin and black on top. With a 
chain-stitch machine use black thread 
for everything. 

Before cutting into the material cross- 
stitch the design on the silk for the out- 
side of bag, being careful to place the 
design in such a position that there is 
sufficient material to cut all the pieces 
in the diagrams numbered 1 and 2. For 
the design, follow diagrams A and B, and 
for the method of cross-stitching, dia- 
gram C. Any kind of embroidery silk 
may be used, although the twisted silks 
are not quite so decorative as the four- 
strand silk. 

With the exception of the pieces in 
which the V-shaped gussets are cut, every 
part of the bag is made on a foundation 
of buckram, which can be purchased in 
the lining department of any large store. 
The buckram, after being cut as di- 
rected, will be easier to handle if damp- 
ened and ironed smooth, with grain 
straight. If buckram is not readily pro- 
curable, use two thicknesses of heavy 
canvas. Avoid cardboard, as it breaks. 
One side of the buckram is covered with 
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other with silk for the inside of bag. Lastly, 
the Canton flannel is covered with the moiré 
for the outside of the bag. Except for cross- 
stitching, the whole bag may be made by 
basting and then sewing on the machine. Do 
all basting carefully and evenly. 

Cut the moiré silk and taffeta lining into 
pieces of the exact dimensions given in the 
two diagrams below—Nos. 1 and 2—always 
pulling a thread as a guide to cutting. All 
pieces used for outside of bag must be cut 
on the same grain. Be certain to have the 
cross-stitched design at one end of the larger 
piece, with the margins on sides and bottom 
the same width. As no seam allowance is nec- 
essary for the buckram and Canton flannel, 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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7 gram above shows the 
pieces, with their 
sizes, into which the 
silk for outside of bag 
is to be cut. When 
foundation, lining, 
and so on, have been 
prepared as directed, 
put bag together. 
Join gussets, sewing 
A to A and B to B. 
Join E to E,C to C, 
and Dto D. Then 
sew three edges F to 
edges marked F in 
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lightest-weight Canton flannel, and the 


diagram 2. 



















































When 
little sister 
sculfs 
her pretty 


party shoes 


In a twinkling Dyanshine will 
make fhem l@k like new again. . 
Instantly the magic touch of the 
Dyanshine dauber conceals the 
scuffs, neatly and permanently. 
Just shine them with Dyanshine. As you 
shine you conceal the scuffs, restore 
bright, clean color and preserve the 
leather. 

Fifty of these good shines are in every” 
fifty cent bottle. 


“Available in the colors listed below and in white 
canvas and white kid. Ten popular colors for suedes. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


TRADE MARK y.5. Par. OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This for Your Shoes 


We will gladly mail you Dyan- 
shine’s famous “Dry? Dauber 
Demonstrator.” Demonstrate on 
your own shoes how quickly col- 
or is restored, scuffs concealed 
and shoes shined. 4 cents in 
stamps for packing and postage. 





Barton MANUFACTURING Co., 25-2-J 


WACO, TEXAS 
Please send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator”. 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the 
quality of a DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed. 


Send me the color checked below: 











ORDOVAN NUT LIGHT 
[[Jerack BROWN BROWN Che 
NAME 
STREET. 
=) y poe 
STATE 





Copyright 1925 — Barton Mfg. Co. 
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Every Woman Needs Dress Shields 


Especially if she needs 


HAT sounds paradoxical but it’s 

true. The woman troubled with 
excessive perspiration is sure to wear 
dress shields—she wouldn’t think of 
risking her dresses, even once. 

But the woman who is bothered only 
a little or only occasionally is always 
thinking “‘ Well, I won’t stop right now 
to put those shields in—I’ll wear it this 
once without them.” 

She is the woman who looks ruefully 
at her gown next day noting the dis- 
colored underarm, and the faint but dis- 
tressingly persistent odor which every 
woman of daintiness naturally resents. 

And if she but knew it, even haste 
is no longer an excuse, for Kleinert’s 
make the most convenient of garment 
shields which can be slipped on at a mo- 
ment’s notice and worn with any dress. 

The wise woman is she who counts 
no dress ready to wear until 
the proper Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields are sewed in place. She 
is sure of guaranteed protection— 
of dresses fresh and dainty after 
many wearings. 


Suiting the Shield to 
the Dress 


WWTP 


RIN 


Many women labor under the 
delusion that they can wear 
shields only in heavy cloth 
dresses with long sleeves. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the 


truth! Practically every dress—even the sleeveless dé- 
colleté—can be equipped with dress shield protection. 

There is the ample Regular Shape Gem shield or the 
dainty Crescent Shape for the lighter gown and for the 
woman who needs a consider- 


able amount of protection the 
Opera Shape with its large 
inside flap and its small 
flap for the sleeve. 


This double-covered 
Kleinert’s Gem shield 
comes in three other 
Shapes —choose the one 
your dress requires. 











Kleinert’s Shirlastic has 
the loveliest patterns of 
ribbon and lace shirred 
over elastic which is 
“‘live’’ and ‘‘long 
lived.’’ There are 
ready-to-wear garters 
as well as widths for 
every imaginable use. 


You can be dressed for visitors 
ALL the time if you protect your 
clothes with Kleinert’s House- 
hold Aprons—guaranteed water- 
proof. All-over styles or tea 
apron size. 


Rubber is the important mate- 
rial in many articles you buy— 
in the Household Apron which 
lends waterproof protection to 
your pretty dresses and in the 
pretty ruffled Shirlastic of which 


you make such dainty garters—whenever an article made of 


rubber is marked “ Kleinert 





» »”: 


s,” its satisfaction is guaranteed. 





When you make a dress yourself, you can 

be sure it 1s protected by the BEST shields 
a ce 

—Kleinert’s— guaranteed to protect.” 





The best hospitals and homes 
equip beds and cribs with Klein- 
ert’s Rubber Sheeting—guaran- 
teed proof against water and 
acids, 


For forty years Kleinert’s have been mak- 
ing articles from rubber which was safe 
for women and infants to wear. That im- 
plies a knowledge of rubber manufacture 
which only experience can supply. When 
you buy rubber goods—ask for and look for 
the name which “guarantees protection.” 





REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Corner 4lst Street—Opposite the Library 

























them only a little 


Kleinert’s Dress Shield Guimpe is a 
slip-over garment of soft white net 
equipped with shields sewed in just the 
right position. You can wear it with 


almost any dress and launder it along 7 





with your fine lingerie. The Brassier. | 


ette, with net bands front and back; the 


Josette, a brassiere fitted with shields, [7 
and the pretty Evening Garment Shield | 


to wear with décolleté—all these make 
it easy for women to protect their 
gowns on a// occasions. 


Another Important Accessory 
to Good Grooming 

There was a time when only a few 
ultra-fastidious women knew about 
Kleinert’s Blue-line Sanitary Aprons 
—now practically every woman looks 
upon these ample, well-cut sanitary 
aprons as indispensable articles 
in her wardrobe. 

Not only does she wear them 
for emergencies but every day 
because she finds that in addi- 
tion to assuring her adequate 
¥ protection under all circum. 
stances, they prevent, to a large 
extent, the wrinkling of her 
skirts. The woman who trav- 


Ample in cut, reliable, 
and durable are these 
Blue-line Sanitary 
Aprons made by 
Kleinert’s. 


els, who motors, will want to 
wear one all the time. 

Some of these aprons. are 
made of rubberized fabrics, 
others of pure gum rubber, 


made strong and reliable by the famous Kleinert process. 


For the woman who prefers the bloomer style of gar. | 








ment, there are Blue-line Santalettes—dainty combina. | 
tions of pure rubber and fine net. Since the guarantee of | 
assured protection is the “raison 
d’étre” of these garments, it 7 
is most important to look | 
for the name Kleinert’ 7 
when you shop and | 
to ask for them by 7 
name when you ordet. |7 








Slenderness is made easy and safe 
to acquire with Kleinert’s Welded 
Dual Rubber Miracle Reducers 
for every part of the body from 
chin to ankles. 


That same good pure gum rub- 
ber which millions of mothers 
havestretched, pulledand tested 
in Kleinert’s Jiffy Baby Pants 
is now made up in Miracle 
Reducers. It is strong as only 


pure rubber can be, SAFE as only an experienced rubber ma" 
ufacturer can make it, and is odorless, as daintiness demands 








Kleinert’s Jiffy Baby 
Pants are justly the most 
popular—special pal- 
ented pneumatic bands 
keep baby comfortable at 
waist and knees. Loo 

for the name on the tab. 
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The design for 
this cap—No. 
589—origi- 
nated by the 
Ukrainians, 
in one size 
only, and in- 
cludes the 
cross-stitch 
embroidery 
transfer. 


Even the Baby Gets Some New Spring Things 


eq) PAGE of dainty things for the new 
i, baby, the one that is not quite so 
Sy) new and the one who has gradu- 
p ANG | ated from the bib to the bonnet 
ss} class—here it is. Only two em- 
broide ry stitches are used, the simple cross- 
stitch that everybody knows, and the flat 
satin-stitch, which is shown in detail below, 
for the pillows and bib. 

The cap is cut in one piece, curved at sides 
and back, but jutting out in a straight piece 
across front. The cross-stitching—as well as 
all other embroidery on this page—is in No. 
25, six strand mercerized embroidered floss, 
with the three colors used on cap applied as 
in design below at right. A half yard of or- 

die, batiste or crépe de chine will make the 















rk all dots in flat satin stitch 

For flowers, stems,and 

n, the same method of em- 

roidery is used, with the stitches 

lifferent lengths, according to 
the requirements of transfer. 








One and three-quarter inches from the edge of pil- 
‘ow cover, the design above is placed, and it is one 
and a half inches wide. 


cap. Picot the straight edge and make a half- 
inch casing around the rest of cap, through 
which cord or ribbon is run to draw it up. For 
early spring, a China silk or soft French flan- 
nel lining is desirable, and this should be cut 
the same shape as cap, minus the turned-back 
piece in front. Many prefer to have a sepa- 
rate lining, so it may be laundered frequently. 

The dainty lace-trimmed bib of French 
batiste is also cut in one piece and held se- 
curely around fat little tummies by inch-wide 
satin ribbon run through half-inch eyelets set 
one inch apart. These are the dimensions of 
bib: Length, eight and three-quarter inches; 
width, six and a half inches; neck opening, 
two and three-quarter inches; at shoulder, 
one and three-quarter inches; strip at waist, 


Bib, including five transfers of design, No. 591 


nine and a quarter inches. It fastens in back 
with two pearl buttons and loops; a quilted 
piece made of two thicknesses of the ma- 
terial, slightly padded in front, gives ample 
protection when worn underneath bib. 

Both baby pillows measure sixteen by 
thirteen inches, and they are of fine white 
linen, seamed along lengthwise sides. The 
pillow is slipped in through an opening in 
back of case, one and a quarter inches from 
one end, fastened with four crocheted but- 
tons. There is a one-inch hem on top side of 
closing and underside. Both designs are 
done in satin-stitch, between a framework 
of ladder hemstitching. If you do not care to 
do the hemstitching, however, substitute 
narrow lines of the satin embroidery stitch. 


Below is acorner of design oncap, 
explaining the application of the 
colors. Light crosses are worked 


in blue, double crosses in yellow 
and the dark heavy 


ones in red. 


Transfer No. 590 

















Curved lines around center motif of the bib above 
are done in'satin stitch or hemstitched right in the 
material without drawing threads. 








The graceful design above, in satin stitch, is one 
and a half inches from edge of pillow cover and is 
one and a half inches wide. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 20 cents; Caps, 20 cents. 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 
by pointed shoes 


STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


SEL SES 





Children’s 
Educator 





oom for 5 toes! 


RESS-UP slippers for 

little girls. Black, 
shining patent leather, 
low heels and double cut- 
out straps. 


Their fashion will capti- 
vate young wearers. 
Mothers will like them 
because they know that 
Educators are safe for 
children’s feet. 


There is plenty of room for 
5 toes to grow straight— 
for little scampering feet 
to be comfortable all day 
long. 


None genuine without 
this stamp: 


DUCATO 
; SHOE® . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q0O0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 16 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet. 





























































OLSON 
RUGS 


Reversible, 
Seamless 
Long Wearing 


Book on Rugs and 


Home Decoration 
Endorsed by One of America’s 


Leading Decorators! 


WRITE TODAY—You 
Can Still Order at the 
Lowest Prices in Years 


LL the fashionable new shades and | 


patterns are illustrated in actual col- 


orsin rooms arranged byexperts. Endorsed § 
by Edmund Philo Kellogg. Full of useful § 


suggestions. Save 14 0n your new rugs. 
Write for this book. Describes the new 


OLSON Patented Process of reclaiming— § 


Your Old Rugs, 
Carp eis and hy 


Clothing 


Your materials are washed, pickered, carded, 


combed, bleached and spun into the finest kind of } 
rug yarn and DYED any color you wish. This § 


yarn is then firmly woven, within one week, into 
brand-new seamless and reversible OLSON RUGS, | 
any size or shape, with the same smooth, luxuri- 

ous nap on both sides to give twice the wear. 


Free Trial Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ 


We pay you for your g 
material if not satisfied. We pay Express, 
Freight, or Parcel Post from all states. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. B-34, Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. § 
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He and She (hoose Linen 


It’s nice to be 3, 
4, 5, 6 or 7 


years old and 


wear this swag- 
ger suit of tan 
linen with a 
brown linen vest! 
Coat and vest are 
single-breasted; 
sleeves have one 
seam and are 
button-trimmed 
as are the short 
trousers. 





From 2 to 8 years 
one can adorn this 
linen, dimity or 
cotton bloomer- 
dress, which is 
decorated with 
contrasting bands. 
The front and 
back sections are 
slightly gathered 
at neck edge and 
the raglan sleeves 
may be short or 
long. 


eAn Underarm Bag With Directions 


(Continued from Page 185) 


now cut two pieces of each, one piece meas- 
uring seven inches by nine and a quarter 
inches, and the other nine and a quarter 
inches by fifteen and a half inches. Lay each 
piece of the flannel over the corresponding 
piece of the buckram, with edges exactly 
even, and baste firmly along every edge. 
Place each piece of moiré, similar in size to 
a flannel-covered buckram piece, over the 
Canton flannel and baste along edges, letting 
the moiré extend three-eighths of an inch 
beyond every edge. Keep the silk even and 
smooth, but do not pull tightly, or cover 
will buckle. Next turn the raw edges of the 
moiré over the buckram so that they fit 
smoothly, and baste them down, mitering 
corners. Place the lining silk over the buck- 
ram side of each piece, letting the edge ex- 
tend the same distance beyond the buckram 
all around, and baste one-half or three- 
quarter: of an inch from edge. Then turn in 
each raw edge, so that the lining comes 
within about an eighth of an inch of the edge 
of the moiré-covered edge. Baste firmly in 
place near edge. 

Next put together the gussets which form 
the sides and bottom of bag. Take the three 
small pieces of lining silk, and baste and 
stitch on the machine the two V’s marked 
A in diagram 1 and the two marked B in the 
same diagram. With the moiré sides facing 
each other, sew together in the same way the 
similar moiré pieces. Now, with right sides 
facing, lay the moiré gusset piece over the 
gusset lining, with all edges even, and baste 
three-eighths inch from edge, leaving nar- 
row, straight ends open. Stitch on machine 
where basted and turn to right side. Turn 
in three-eighths inch of the narrow straight 


ends, baste and machine stitch. Press 
seams flat. 

Now, machine-stitch across the nine-and- 
a-quarter inch edge of the embroidered end 
of largest piece. Then stitch down each side 
from this first machine-stitching for a dis- 
tance of eight and a half inches. Stitch across 
one nine-and-a-quarter-inch edge of the nine 
and a quarter by seven inch covered piece. 

Now you are ready to put together the 
bag. Lay the nine and a quarter by fifteen 
and a half inch piece on the table with the 
moiré side down. With the moiré side of 
the gusset you have just made facing you, 
pin it to the bottom and to the sides of the 
nine and a quarter by fifteen and a half inch 
piece—as far as it will reach—so that its 
edge extends within an eighth of an inch of 
the edge of the large piece. Baste near edge. 
Next, baste the nine and a quarter by seven 
inch piece, with moiré side facing you, onto 
the free edge of the gusset, keeping machine 
stitching at top and the edge of gusset an 
eighth of an inch from edge of piece being 
applied. 

If you have used a different-colored silk in 
your bobbin, now change it to black or what- 
ever the color of the outside of your bag hap- 
pens to be, and stitch wherever you have 
basted. Carefully remove basting threads, 
sew the cap of a snap near each of the upper 
corners of the large piece, and the other part 
of snap to corresponding corner near bottom 
of bag. Add a black silk cord and tassel—if 
you think you will ever wish to have the bag 
swing from your wrist—slip inside a hand- 
kerchief and your change purse, and you are 
all ready to sally forth with the newest and 
smartest of bags tucked under your arm. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 30 cents; Aprons, 25 cents; Gym Suits, 30 cents. 
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In this new, pat- | 
ented, non-spilling 
vanitie, you can 
now safely carry 
your favorite loose . 
powder wherever 
you go. 


LOOSE POW 


When it’s empty, refill 
it yourself in a few 
seconds with your 
favorite soft powder. 


Norida Vanitie comes 
filled with Fleur Sau- 


vage (wildflower) Pou- | : 


dre, in your favorite 
shade. Sold in all stores 
that carry beauty re- 
quisites. Price $1.50. 


If your dealer can 
not supply you, send 
$1.50 and we will 
mail a Norida Van- 
itie postpaid. State 
the shade of pow- 
der you prefer. 
Economical, Sanitary, 
Convenient—Simple to 

% Operate — No mare 

| cake powder necessary. 


\ “Filled with Loose Pow 


But Cannot Spul’ 


SONIDA DASE 


B30 S. WABASH AVE .™BCHICAGO,!! 
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Attractive Kitchens Make Housework Easier 


Pretty kitchens make happy working hours! Why not 
make your kitchen a room you will enjoy working in? 

The stove, ordinarily a trial to look upon and care for, 
can be a thing of beauty as well as utility. The Nesco Oil 
Cook Stove comes in an attractive French grey, fits in 
perfectly with almost any good color scheme and becomes 
part of the furnishings. It bakes, fries, boils and broils 
with great rapidity—and at low cost. One burner burns 25 
hours on a gallon of kerosene. Its patented Rockweave 
Wick and burner forces an intense blue gas flame into 
direct contact with your cooking utensil. It toasts clean 
and can be turned down for simmering. 

The Rockweave Wick, an exclusive feature, is non- 
burnable, needs no trimming, and will not smoke or smell. 


An occasional cleaning is all it needs. The Nesco Stove 
will help to make your kitchen attractive with full cook- 
ing efficiency. You can get any size from one to five 
burners—with or without oven. 

For. your cooking utensils you will find Nesco Royal 
Enameled Ware fits into your color scheme admirably. 
It is easy to clean, will not discolor food, and is safe, du- 


rable and inexpensive. 


Let us help you make your kitchen attractive. Our 
book ‘‘Nesco Better Kitchens” contains many delightful 
suggestions for altering, remodeling and planning model 
kitchens. Ask your dealer to loan you his copy, or send us 
25c for one containing a coupon good for 25c on the pur- 
chase of any piece of Nesco Royal Enameled Ware. 


N ES CO Oi 1 Cook Stove 
ROYAL ENAMELED WARE 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee Chicago Granite City, Ill. St. Louis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Baltimore 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
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FRENCH. DRESSING— 4 cupful oil, 2 table- 
spoonfuls vinegar, 1.teaspoonful paprika, I tea- 
spoonful pawdered sugar, 2 teaspoonful Colman’s 
Mustard, 2 teaspoonfuls salt, dash cayenne. Place 
all of the ingredients in a bottle, chill, shake vigor- 
ously just before serving. 


MAYONNAISE, DRESSING—Bear the yolks 
of two eggs until golden yellow, with one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt, powdered sugar and three tea- 
spoonfuls of Colman’s Mustard; add two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar or lemon juice; when smoothly 
‘mixed, beat-in olive. or salad oil gradually until 
two cupfuls have been used. 


FOR RUSSI AN, DRESSING— Add two table- 
‘ spoonfuls, each Of thick’ chili- sauce, “catsup and 
~ orcestersktre Sauce to Gue cup of mayonnaise or 
‘boiled are: ‘Sin, re 


BOLEED PRE SSING—Heat one-half cupful 
@cream over boiling water and add one-half cup- 
Fuk of thitk in which you have stirred smooth one 
_ tablespoonfil: each of flour and sugar, two tea- 

spoonfuls of Colman’s» Mustard, and one -half 
jteaspoonfukof salt: When-it thickens add yolks of 
b o- twos dees: beaten Up wath one-fourth cup of vinegar 
and took ‘three “mihutes more: (‘This is also de- 
ici icious mixed ‘with : whipped. cream before using.) 


- ‘GOLDEN: DRESSING ‘One *ciup canned pine- 
> apple Ture yolk} of two eggs, one-fourth cup 
© sugar, two tablespoonfuls flour, two teaspoonfuls 
’ Colman’s Mustard, two, ablespoonfuls lemon 
“ juice. - To, the Rot ‘Pinacapple juice-add the sugar 
r and flour. (nixed: irs oak bs Cook, over. hot water 
< uptel thick, the env rg Dolks and 


> leman.j juice and ¢ SER ee miilies 7 ‘more: When 
M séoo! pad 1 cup of nn whipped: 
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i LATEER “GRAIN ‘of misginnd ok 


“with: teal: sacra for you: today. 


~»-flavor*couints. so.much. “Salads: espe- 
-cialhy*- are: gracing’ qur tables every- 


“Fealizing-our- Constant need. for-.them 
1 Aard: the 
Golinan’ S< “Wrastard, is? what “makes 
them.sox infinitely more - delectable 
and. mppetianig. 


‘country. “mill, Jeremiah Colman first 
discovered the secret of the match- 
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AS A RELISH—A new deliciousness when you 
mix Colman’s Mustard as the English do. Add 
water until you haye a cream-like consistency, let 
stand ten minutes to develop its racy flavor! 


FREE: f cus Deseo: and ger 





* Differeirt ” Zrecipes—s tagestror tas atts to” 
prepareameats, lively sss dressings, enteees, ae 
chant and relishés=T’s, uae See 





> By Appoint to "H: M. The King 4 


Tue ancient tity of- Not ~ 
wich; in the- 
England,- 


4 Geersings © 9 


“For -EYERY. XEAR we’ 4n ‘América. are . 
eating: more sand: more . of - the, meats. 
and “Salad dressings’ -where = mustard - 


where..- We’ have, Jog known - how. 
: good ‘they. dre ‘and now. raptdly we are. 


fare incisive + -flawor of 


OnE HUNDRED YEARS ago at an: old 





Fen -district of 


with its quaint old’ 
buildings and. crooked streets, is ° 
the home of Colman’s Mustard. 


less ree of Lincolnshire seed. He 
“mere ‘speek, ‘yet. behind it. the stead... 
fast toilof generations. A tiny. seed— 


fourid the 6ne spot in the world where 
pérfect mustard grows. The yeomen- 
farmers of the countryside shared his 
enthusiasm—and soon the raising, 
threshing,.milling of their native seed 


became their Jife’s concern. 


Generation after generation down 


€o the present day, this seed of 
.. Lincolnshire jhas remained their exclu- 
sive heritage. 


“That i is hast the incomparable flavor of 


“Colmvati’s-Mustard was achieved. Notice 


its golden purity, its velvet pungency. See 
for . yourself the decisive touch. it gives 


- your mayonn: aise. Brighten-all your salad 


‘dressings with it. Enjoy it as a relish on 
your meats and sandwiches. Tempt jaded 
appetites with some of these new recipes. 
Colman’s will add zest to dozens of dishes. 


TUNA FISH SALAD—Filake one pound of 
fish and toss up with a dressing of two tables poon- 
fuls of oil, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of Colman’s Mustard and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, Fust before serving add one 
cupful of chopped celery and one-quarter cup of 
mayonnaise, Garnish with green pepper or pimento. 
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you buy 
50 pounds 
of butter 
every year 


Ar an average of 50 cents a 
pound, a family of four buys 
approximately $75 worth of 
butter annually. You need a 
refrigerator that can protect 
this big investment. But the 
refrigerator which lets in heat 
won't keep your butter fresh. 
Get the Gibson because it 
keeps warm air out always. The 
scientific, twelve-wall insulation 
is heat resisting. The doors lock 
automatically, The patented, 
non-clogging, aluminum trap 
stops warm air from coming up 
through the drain. An air- 
tight refrigerator everywhere! 
Kconomical in use of ice. Just 
the ideal construction to permit 
the crisp, cold) current of air 
to freshen all perishable food. 
The Gibson is easy to clean 
always. Snowy-white, one-piece 
porcelain — interior. Rounded 
corners. No place for dirt to 
hide. Non-rustable metal 
shelves. Sanitary throughout. 
Freshen your food in the 
Gibson, Not only for this year 
but for years to come. See the 
Gibson dealer in your city. 
Prices to fit every purse. 
Gibson cork-board insulated re- 
frigerators are being extensively 
used with electrical refrigeration 
units. 
Gisson Rerriceraror Co. 
Greenville, Mich. 
Distributors in all principal cities 


* keep it fresher 
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Dressmakers de Luxe 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the costumes have been fashioned have been 
paid for at the time the collection is first 
shown. Before the season’s styles are planned 
the fabric makers hold exhibitions of their 
own. Dressmakers attend these and purchase 
such materials as please them. Sometimes 
they will buy the exclusive right to this or 
that piece of cloth. If the purchaser is a re- 
putable costume maker not a franc is paid at 
this time. When the new season’s models have 
been launched, dressmaker and fabric manu- 
facturer have a conference. This cloth has 
been popular; the price to be charged for it 
will be considerable. This other material, em- 
bodied in a gown that no one has liked, has 
been a flat failure; the manufacturer will de- 
mand nothing therefor. A third fabric incor- 
porated in a gown that has been the best 
seller of the season brings to the material 
maker a correspondingly high price. 

The same system is in operation with 
ornament makers, furriers and all other 
Parisian merchants who coéperate in the 
creation of costumes. 

Most of the dress designers are women, 
many of them owning their own establish- 
ments. There are a few men who have made a 
great success in this field, among them Paul 
Poiret and Jean Patou, who is just coming 
into full success. Many of the women are 
famous for their business acumen as well 
as for their designs. 

Some of them have made money with such 
suddenness that they have been as unable to 
adjust themselves to it as is the average 
motion-picture actress. Consequently Pari- 
sian gossip concerning designers is often even 
more vivid than their dresses. 


The Mannequins are Passing 


CURTAIN has been drawn aside and a 

girl has entered the salon, clad in a short 
skirted, fur-trimmed winter suit of brown. 
She walks with an undulating motion. Her 
hips and her face are her sole immobile mem- 
bers. She takes a few steps, turns, raises her 
arms, steps forward again, unbuttons and 
rebuttons her coat. The buyers watch her 
narrowly and mutter to each other. 

Other mannequins follow her. The show- 
ing of the collection has begun. For three 
solid hours these women will display their 
employers’ ideas of what women will wear 
three or four months hence. The costume 
exhibitors are not the American play pro- 
ducer’s idea of Parisian mannequins. Their 
ankles, liberally displayed by brief skirts, 
are large and knobby. 
Heavy make-up 
masks their faces. 
Some of them obvi- 
ously are old. 

‘“‘But they can 
walk,” Monsieur le 
Directeur points out, 
“and they have style. 
Pretty? Of course 
not. Our clients are 
interested only in 
what they wear. Be- 
sides, if madame sees 
a dress on a woman 
not beautiful, she will 
say, ‘That costume 
will look even lovelier 
on one as well favored 
as myself!’ Is it not 
so?” 

The house of Miler claims credit for first 
displaying its costumes upon living models. 
For years thereafter, mannequins were em- 
ployed not only in dressmaking salons, but 
at races, polo games and other great gather- 
ings of fashion. Their vogue is passing. Ifa 
dressmaker today shows gowns outside the 
walls of the salon, these are usually worn by 
the designer or the proprietress herself. 

The mannequins walk through the salon 
in endless succession. The buyer notes the 
name of the costume that interests him ona 
slip of paper. At the end of the exhibition 
he and his vendeuse will go into executive 
session over these notes. 

This isa liberal and trusting establishment, 
which permits its patrons to employ paper 
and pencil. In other salons the mere pro- 
duction of writing materials may send the 
director and all his assistants into violent 








Gallic fits. The continual dread of all Paris 
dressmakers is that their styles will be 
pirated. In fact, there are not a few “‘copyist 
houses,”’ whose sole revenue is derived from 
stealing preseason designs from the more 
fashionable and expensive concerns and re- 
producing them in quantities. 

So extensive have the operations of the 
copyist houses become that French law has 
been invoked against them recently. 

The dozen foremost Parisian dressmakers 
probably make between eight and ten million 
dollars a year out of the public, chiefly the 
American public. Part of this comes, of 
course, from the buyers for great stores, but 
a large portion thereof is paid individually 
by American women. 

“American women,” a French designer 
explained, ‘‘are of two classes when it comes 
to selecting a dress. One class wants to buy 
only what the other women will wear. The 
other class is afraid someone else is going to 
take the same model they have selected.” 


Every Possible Dollar is Caught 


K EITHER case French salesmanship 
calms fears, offers reassurance and takes 
from every purchaser as much cash as can 
be squeezed by a variety of methods. In some 
concerns this subtraction is accomplished by 
flattery; in others by an arrogance and rude- 
ness that are little short of brutal. 

Those who affect invective or even disci- 
plinary measures as aids in making sales are 
only a minority among Parisian dressmakers. 
Most of these are as outwardly courteous and 
obliging as possible, but even here, under the 
suavity, is the determination to let no pos- 
sible dollar escape. To that end vendeuses 
are frequently offered fifty per cent of what 
they can get over and above the normal price 
of a gown. 

Some years ago three little, red-haired 
sisters of humble parentage got jobs in a 
Parisian dressmaking establishment. They 
ran errands, helped in the fitting rooms, per- 
formed the thousand-and-one odd tasks that 
crop up in such a concern. When they had 
learned all that the establishment where 
they were employed could teach them they 
left and opened a tiny shop of their own. 

Today the little red-headed girls of other 
years have built up a firm that is in the front 
rank of Parisian modistes. They have mar- 
ried into social circles far above their origin; 
they have wealth that increases yearly; and 
each of them has an actual, authentic castle 
in Spain, purchased 
out of the profits of 
the concern. 

There are old es- 
tablished dressmak- 
ing firms in Paris that 
have reputations 
founded generations 
ago. One house was 
established shortly 
after Waterloo and is 
still adding to its fame 
as a producer of ex- 
pensive costumes. 
Another, once the of- 
ficial dressmaking 
concern for the court 
of the third Napoleon, 
is still patronized by 
what remains of Eu- 
rope’s nobility. 

One must have an intimate knowledge of 
the trend of fashion and the services of an 
expert designer to succeed in the business of 
making dresses in Paris. More than these, 
one must have a comprehension of the 
inferiority-complex nature of the average 
American purchaser. Having these, fortune 
is assured. 

“Ves,” one Frenchman protested, “it is 
true that we charge more for a dress than the 
material in it warrants. But one cannot 
value a painting by the price of paint ora 
piece of statuary by the weight of marble or 
bronze. Art is the element that makes the 
difference, and the dresses we make, mon- 
sieur, are masterpieces. Ours is an art, as 
well as the painting and the sculpture.” 

It is also a complex, carefully managed 
industry that pays enormous dividends in 
cash that was once American. 
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The modern way 
to write 


Old-fashioned, laborious, time- 
wasting longhand is rapidly and 
surely becoming obsolete. Prom- 
inent people the world over now 
endorse the Remington Portable 
for all personal writing. 

Naturally the Remington Port- 
able is the universal preference. 
It has every feature common to 
the big machines; is easy to op- 
erate; does beautiful work always; 
is compact, and carries its table 
on its back — which means it can 
be conveniently used in any place 
or position. It is made by Rem- 
ington, and that assures durabil- 
ity and reliability. 

Every home needs one—for 
it is a real help to every mem- 
ber of the family. 

The Remington Portable is 
sold everywhere. Easy payment 
terms, if desired. Write for illus- 
trated “For You—For Every- 
body.” Address Department 139. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Remington 


Portable 
mm (© 
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Write for free booklet 


“For 


the Sake of Happy Feet”. 
F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Milwaukee 


” Your Feet bee They 
Wall-lowers ? 


O they take the pleasure out of walking, shopping and social occa- 

sions? No need, because you can get shoes of shapely good style 
that give freedom to every muscle, and sustaining, comforting support. 
The soft, pliant leathers and easy, flexible soles of Martha Washington 
Shoes give grace and youthful buoyancy to every step, while finest 
workmanship insures long-lasting shapeliness. Styles 
for dress, for street, and to ease household footsteps. 
Insist on seeing the name Martha Wash- 
ington on the sole or inside the shoe. 
























































Through 
plete plans, 


built-in con 


Framing L 


We saw, cut a 
by machinery. 


all city building 









Homes planned for utmost comfort and beauty. 
200,000 customers. Many write we save them up to $2000. 


Fitted at Mill 


sawing when you build; no waste. Per- 
manent year-round homes; conform to 


ZZ. Garages as Low as $89 


the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish com- 
architectural service, lumber and building 


material shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many 


veniences to save steps and lighten housework. 
Over 


umber Cut and Highest Quality Material 


Backed by our 20 year satis- 
faction guarantee. No extras. 
You know cost in advance. 
Four big mills. 
codes. one nearest you. 


5,000 Building Ma- 
terial Bargains 


We sell lumber and 
millwotk in any quan- 
tity at wholesale. Send 
us your bills to figure. 
No charge for estimate. 


nd fit all parts possible 
Saves expensive hand- 


We ship from 


Material ready-cut. Build 
yourself and save 
money. 


Summer Cottages 
3 to 5 rooms. Well- 
planned-economical. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED (1665 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
468 Case St. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 







Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Prices 


Write for 200 Home Plans ! 


Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No. 603—6 Rooms, Bath 
and Sun Porch. Materials— 


$1910 











Shows 

photos, 

floor 

plans, 

200 

modern 

homes. 

WRITE! 
ft —_ 
| 

: Gordon-VanTine Co. 

t 468 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
: I am interested and expect to 

; gs) | pace 
: 0 Repair a_ 

£ Send me proper catalog. 
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| Name. 

| 








Address__ 


Modeling My Life 
(Continued from Page 4) 


But impatience and anxiety finally got the 
best of us. Grasping each other by the hand 
we timidly approached the building and 
peered in. Suddenly I gave a start, smoth- 
ered an exclamation and trembled all over. 
There, a long way off—but at that moment 
I had eyes that would have rivaled the 
famous lynx’s—surrounded by an extensive 
collection of glass jars filled with homemade 
peach preserves and plum jelly, and really 
occupying the place of honor, was my ham- 
mered brass tray of the head of Medusa. 

I have never since experienced a thrill like 
that; I never shall; I couldn’t. Things like 
that come only once in a lifetime. 

Caroline and I went every day to gloat 
over our exhibit. Everything we sent had 
been accepted. And when Saturday came 
we found a blue ribbon attached to each arti- 
cle, which meant that we had carried off 
every single prize; I think we both must 
have come very near to fainting. We had no 
peace until we found a catalogue and added 
up the total amount, which came to fifty 
dollars. 





HEN Caroline suggested—now that I 

think of her, she must have typified all 
the pent-up energy of the Middle West of 
those days—that, as we had carried off all the 
prizes at the Terre Haute county fair, there 
was no reason why we shouldn’t do the same 
at other fairs, we immediately went to work 
to carry out the idea. 

It was in one of these contests that I saw 
the chance of realizing my ambition to do 
the oil painting on canvas of a horse. I had 
very quietly watched one of the pupils at the 
institute painting in oils; it seemed to me to 
be no trick at all; and it probably wasn’t, 
the way she did it. When I felt that I had 
mastered this, to me, very simple form of art, 
I looked about for a picture of a horse to 
copy. In those days no one ever thought 
of painting or drawing from Nature; one just 
copied those hideous colored prints that were 
got up for students and art schools, thus 
developing no originality and teaching one to 
carry on, even perpetuate the banal work 
of some very second-rate craftsman. In fact, 
I often see today those same incredible prints 
being displayed in the windows of shops that 
sell artists’ materials, both in Paris and New 
York. A law ought to be passed against the 
sale of them. 

It took me some time to find a picture of a 
horse, at least one in colors; much more time 
than it did to copy it in oils—and, of course, 
on canvas—after it was found. The hand- 
carved frame also took considerable more 
time. But at last it was finished, and to my 
entire satisfaction. It was a wholly impres- 
sive piece of work; far ahead I thought of 
anything Caroline had done, and somehow 
much more worthy of admiration than the 
now rather battered head of Medusa. With- 
out letting Caroline know that I had done it, 
or even mentioning it to her, I slipped it into 
the box we were just getting ready for the 
Illinois state fair. You see we were now 
attacking what we thought were foreign 
fields. 

When the box was returned to us after the 
fair and we were opening it anxiously to see 
if there were any attached blue ribbons and 
prizes, Caroline came across this secret effort 
of mine, looked at it contemptuously and 
then cast it aside. “I like their nerve, send- 
ing us back a horrible thing like that. How 
do you suppose they ever got it mixed up 
with our things?” 


T WAS a terrible blow to me; but without 

an instant’s hesitation and in equally con- 
temptuous tones I disowned my masterpiece; 
and what is more, I never told her that I had 
done it. 

But these are only gay fragments of those 
long, dreary years of childhood and youth, 
which in greater part were made up of a pro- 
cession of dismal events in which a step- 
mother, funerals and poverty were the main 
factors. Two characters rise.out of a tangle 
of memories, distinct and lasting in their in- 
fluence—my father and Hannah Hussey. 

My father was a very quiet man; he said 
little, and he had little to do with our home 
life, which I suppose was quite natural when 
it is taken into consideration that he had had 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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mIAVE you ever 
realized the end- 
less uses to 
) which the — 
contents of ¢ 
bottle of “Vaseline” Jelly can 
be put? For cuts, scalds, 
burns, bruises and wounds, 
it is a soothing and _ heal- 
ing dressing, keeping out air 
and dirt and helping Nature 
to heal. For baby’s many 
rashes, chafing, sores 
and snuffles—there is nothing 
safer. 


“Vaseline” Jelly has been in 
popular use for over two gen- 
erations and nothing has been 
found to take its place as “the 
handiest thing in the house” 








Use the coupon below to ob- 
tain a free booklet, “Inquire 
Within,” describing “Vase- 
line” Jelly, its medicated spe- 
cialties, and their numerous 
uses. You will find much 
useful information contained 
in it. 


Look for the trade-mark, ** Vaseline.’ 
It is for your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


A cli ant 


acl nN 


Re eae Si IS, 
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Announces 


Superior Flat 


Curtain Rods 
at no Higher Price 


And three ways to be 
sure of the genuine 


2 


Beautiful 
Stipple- 
Tone 
Finish 


Name 
| “Kirsch” 
on Rod 





No possible chance of an imitation 
being mistaken for genuine Kirsch 
Curtain Rods. You instantly recog- 
nize the beautiful StippleTone finish. 
So distinctly different! So rich, silk- 
like and artistic! Also the name 
“Kirsch” is on the box and on the rod. 


Kirsch Curtain Rods provide the 

utmost help in window draping; fit 

every window; give every effect; easy 

to put up, easy to take down, due to 

the patented Kirsch Snug-fit brackets. 
‘There is no substitute for Kirsch 

Quality and Service’’ 

Look for~The 3-color box—The Stipple Tone 

finish——-The name ‘'Kirsch”’ on the rod. 





FREE Wonderful Book of 

Window Draping Helps 
A 32-page book packed with practical aidefor 
window draping. Ideas for every room and 
every kind of window—single, double, triple, 
casement, bay,oddshaped windowsand doors, 
French Doors, etc. 24 color schemes for liv- 
ing rooms, dining rooms, bed rooms, sun 
rooms, etc. Instructions for measuring win- 
dows, — valances, headings etc.; how 
to sew on Kirsch hooks and rings; how to 
put up draw curtains on Kirsch Rods. Our 
9th annual book—a book of real service. 


If booklet doesn’t give all needed help write 
Kirsch Interior Decoration Service . 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 


111 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
552 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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seven children, a second wife, and was con- 
stantly struggling—unsuccessfully, too—to 
keep the wolf from the door. It is expecting 
too much of mere flesh and blood to carry 
gayly a burden like that; and he didn’t. He 
moved about quietly, silently, and he had 
practically nothing to do with our lives. And 
yet I knew he was my friend; I felt, even in 
those thoughtless days of childhood, that he 
was the one I could count on. 

Now and then he would do things that 
were much more vital than words. When I 
brought back from the drawing class that 
crayon horror of a plaster cast of tulips, he 
didn’t say a word; he just looked at it a long 
time without speaking. I had the despairing 
feeling that he was finding it so bad that he 
was going to forbid my studying drawing any 
longer. Instead, still ominously silent, he went 
out to the woodshed, found a hammer and a 
nail, returned to the hall, drove the nail in 
the wall just over the sofa where he took his 
daily nap and hung my drawing there. 


ERHAPS I realized he had confidence in 

me—or hopes for me—or something, I 
didn’t know exactly what. At any rate it 
drew me to him, and ever since then I have 
carried along with me the knowledge that if 
we really want to do something for another, 
something kind and encouraging and help- 
ful, we can do it much better with actions 
than with words. 

And Hannah Hussey—dear Hannah! It 
was she who took the place of my mother. 
She had been with the family since long be- 
fore I was born, having arrived straight from 
Ireland when she was only eight and come 
directly to us; and as the years had broad- 
ened her figure and whitened her hair, and 
the family fortunes had dwindled to almost 
nothing, she stopped on with us, never com- 
plaining, even of my father’s second fatal 
marriage, and never saying a word when her 
meager monthly stipend was not forthcom- 
ing. She just gradually developed from 
nurse to cook and housemaid, until there was 
nothing she did not do. She had a deep, 
comfortable bosom and a gentle voice. Was 
there ever a girl who did not often need just 
those two things to help her by some pretty 
bad moments? And she not only loved me, 
but she told me so; which my father never 
did. And when I came back on a vacation 
from my first year in Cincinnati at the Acad- 
emy of Art, it was she and she alone who had 
a present for me—a crisp five-dollar bill 
which she had spent the whole year in saving 
to give to me. Dear Hannah Hussey! I 
send you my greetings from across the seas 
and all my love. You gave me something 
during those dismal days that I have carried 
with me always, the treasure of love and 
sympathy. 


T WAS at about the age of twelve when, 
thrown with the ‘conglomerate mass of 
public school children, I found myself much 
more sympathetic with boys than with girls. 
I liked the things boys did; and I soon saw 
that I could do those things just as well as 
they did. I could skin the cat, hang by my 
toes, turn handsprings in a way that Elsie 
Janis never did; and as for skating on ice in 
the moonlight—no one could keep up with 
me. When the boys got 
up their famous Easter 
circus, held in the vacant 
lot that is now covered 
by Terre Haute’s proud- 
est skyscraper, I played 
the leading part in every 
turn, even to directing 
the making of tubs of 
lemonade which were to 
pay for the expenses we 
had undergone. 

For the time being the copying of the illus- 
trations from the Longfellow books and the 
wood carving and the hammered brass work 
completely lost their fascination; I was now 
wholly obsessed with a compelling need of 
being continually in motion and risking my 
neck every hour of the day. Thank heaven 
I had that period! It strengthened me and 
prepared me for the long struggle that was to 
come; it gave mea constitution that has been 
able to meet and endure endless days of dis- 
couragement and hunger. Oh, yes, I know 


what it is to be hungry. At one time in New 
York my daily diet consisted for weeks of a 
bottle of milk and a tin of baked beans. 
Not only did I start life in the midst of a 
very dismal poverty, but I began it also with 
a name that would have doomed the most 
promising of infant prodigies—which I never 
was, thank heaven! And right here I would 
like to say that a name has a great deal more 
to do with an artist’s success than the world 
realizes; in fact, I am almost inclined to go 
to an extreme and say it is half of success. A 
good name, a romantic name, a distinguished 
name, a strange name, a resonant name, even 
a queer name, is quite invaluable. Don’t 
you think Rudyard Kipling, Anatole France, 
Eleanora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt were 
helped along considerably by their names? 
Would they have had as great a success if 
they had been named James Brown or 
Thomas Smith or Mary Jones? Of course 
T’ll admit there are exceptions, but they are 
the sort that prove the rule. My advice to 
all struggling artists—and who of us is not 
struggling?—is to give much time and 
thought to the choice of a name; and when 
it is once found discard the one given you by 
thoughtless and inconsiderate parents—no 
matter how sentimental you may feel about 
it—and adopt that new name, become it and 
do your best to live up to all it suggests. 


UT this poor little me, handicapped the 

very first day of my entrance into this 
world of struggle and turmoil with four— 
yes, four!—of the most awful names that 
were ever got together, each mounting in cre- 
scendo fashion to a finale that should have 
left me crushed at the very start—Netta 
Deweze Frazee Scudder! Perhaps you won’t 
believe it, but it’s true. That is the name— 
or the series—given me by one of my mother’s 
very dear friends. 

Besides being queered at the get-away, as 
the racing experts would put it, with a name 
like that, I had also to suffer from the used- 
up mental resources of a long line of religious 
ancestors. This, I found out later, was a god- 
send to me; for it is my belief that it is im- 
possible for two generations to go along 
working and thinking and using up emotions 
on one subject. 

I never knew anything about my religious 
forefathers until I was asked to become a 
member of the National Society of Colonial 
Daughters of American Founders and Pa- 
triots. Up to this time I had taken it for 
granted that I was Scotch-Irish, as many 
Americans are inclined to think themselves. 
But when I wrote to an uncle in Kentucky 
to give me the necessary information about 
the family, he replied in a most extensive and 
detailed fashion. I still keep his letter to 
show in case the authorities at frontiers that 
I seem to be crossing so often these days 
become a bit exigent, as they are inclined to 
be since the war. 


HIS letter informs me that two brothers, 

John and Thomas Scudder, came over in 

1635 and settled in Salem, Massachusetts; 

one of these, Thomas, was a man of such great 

piety that he became known as Goodman 

Scudder; and one of his descendants, when 

graduating from Princeton, was pronounced 

by the faculty as being 

“very devout.” It was 

this one who eventually 

responded to the adver- 

tisement of the Amer- 

ican Board of Missions 

for “a pious physician 

for India who could 

combine the qualities of 

missionary and physi- 

cian.” He was accepted; 

a farewell sermon was 

preached in the Old South Church, Boston, 

and on June 18, 1819, he sailed away with 

his wife for Calcutta, having the distinction 

of being the first missionary to be sent out 
from America. 

There were other members of the family 
who went into the missionary field—it was 
apparently a sort of passion with them— 
though my immediate family remained at 
home and spent their time migrating more 
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After Bavakiaat 


Now before we start the 
day's work let us digest 
our breakfast, sweeten 
the mouth, soothe the 

throat and cleanse the 
teeth with WRIGLEY S- 
It will help to start the 
day right. and a good 

start is half the battle, 


After Luncheon 


nthe middle of the day 
when possibly time is 
limited and we may eat 
too fast, then is when 
WRIGLEY S is of greatest 
help. It makes your food 
do you more good, Jt 
avoids the stuffy feeling 
afler a hastily eaten meal. 
It sends you back to your 
duties full of pep. 


8 
After Dinner 


/u the evening around 

the lamp after dinner, 
with games and books. or 
before g0iug out to the 
theater, let WRIGLEYS 
sweeten the mouth. re- 
move the odors of food 
aud help your stomach 
in its work. 


After Every Meal”. 
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Saves money 


BRILLO cleans quickly —easily —econom- 
ically. No rags—no brushes—no powder 
—no acid—just BRILLO to clean and 
burnish your aluminum, granite or enamel 
utensils; copperware; china and glass; 
stoves; sinks, basins, tubs; tiled walls; 
linoleum floors; windows and mirrors — 
or any surface you want to wash or scour 
or scrub. 


If you would like to confirm the ex- 
perience of thousands of other house- 
wives with BRILLO send the coupon. 


BRILLO Guarantee 
We will give a new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 
Brillo is sold at leading department, hard- 
ware, grocery stores, and at 10 & 25¢ stores 
everywhere. 





Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name 


Address____ 








Dealer. 








L.H.J. 3-25. 
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and more toward the Middle West. My 
grandfather moved from Princeton, New 
Jersey, to Kentucky; and my father, after 
he was married, settled in Terre Haute, 
where I was born. On the whole, it is a fairly 
satisfactory and wholly Anglo-Saxon record 
to present when one is going through the 
agony of obtaining a passport, though I do 
catch myself wondering every now and then 
if a love of adventure didn’t have something 
to do with carrying so many Scudders into 
foreign parts, that same 
love of adventure that 
carried me from Terre 
Haute to New York, from 
New York to Paris, and 
from Paris to Rome. 


II 


HE excitement of ar- 

riving in Cincinnati 
had nothing to do with the 
fact that it was my first visit to a large city; 
it was all due to that Academy of Art, the 
prospect of seeing which had left me no peace 
for months. 

The first glimpse of the building sent a chill 
through me; I suppose it would even now if 
I should see it again. It was of graystone, 
ominous, cold, exactly the sort of building 
you see from train windows and are told is 
the state penitentiary or lunatic asylum. 
And the director, to whom I applied the next 
morning, was no more assuring in appearance 
than the building; I still think of him as the 
biggest, hairiest, severest person I have ever 
met. I was shown into his office and left 
standing to meet his searching eyes alone. 

“Well, young lady, what is it you want to 
do?” 

I avoided his eyes, changed from one foot 
to the other and clasped my hands. “I—I 
want to study art.” 

“What branch?” 

This was almost too much to bear. I 
stammered again, ‘‘I—I don’t know.” 

“We teach all branches here.”’ 

“Then—I—I suppose Id -better study 
them all.” 

“Wouldn’t that be something of an under- 
taking for so young a girl as you?” 

I lifted my head a little less shyly. “I’m 
eighteen.” 

“Ves; but still ” T think he was 
finding me as difficult a subject as I was find- 
ing him. ‘Suppose you begin with drawing, 
see how you get along at that, and then later, 
perhaps, go on to something else.” 





NODDED, glad of anything that would 

get me away from his disturbing presence; 
but a few minutes later, when I was facing 
the thin, frowning countenance of the draw- 
ing teacher, I began to think the director had 
a rather sympathetic face. She received me 
even more abruptly and, when I timidly an- 
nounced I wanted to enter the drawing class, 
drew a large book toward her, dipped pen in 
ink and again shot a glance at me. 

“What is your name?” 

“Netta Scudder.” 

Her glance was now nothing less than an- 
nihilating. ‘We don’t use foolish family pet 
names in the academy. IL want your real 
name.” 

I swallowed hard and repeated: ‘“ Netta 
Scudder.” 

“Netta isn’t a name.” 

“Tt’s mine.” 

“No; it’s some sort of an abbreviation or 
nickname. Can’t you remember what you 
were christened?” 

“Oh, you want it all!” I breathed more 
easily. “‘Netta Deweze Frazee Scudder.” 

All that day her comment and surprise 
and insult to my name absorbed my attention 
to the exclusion of new surroundings. What 
was the matter with it anyway? No one had 
ever before suggested that it was unusual. 
Now that I began to think about it, I real- 
ized that I had no fondness for it myself; the 
more I thought of it the more foolish it 
sounded. No, it wouldn’t do. I saw that 
quite plainly. But what would take its place? 
Should I use Deweze or Frazee instead? 
They were even worse. 

I went over this problem for days and days 
until, running across the name of Antoinette, 
I decided that was what I was looking for. 





Probably Netta was an abbreviation of it 
anyway. Yes, Antoinette was charming. 
When later I entered the water-color class I 
gave my name as Antoinette and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it written down without 
either comments or insults. But by the time 
I entered the wood-carving class I had 
reached the conclusion that Antoinette was 
a bit frivolous for me. In search of something 
more suitable, I began studying the diction- 
ary—that part of it which gives proper 
names. That was what I 
wanted—a proper name; 
and there was. something 
about Antoinette that 
wasn’t altogether proper. 

I entered the oil- 
painting class under the 
name of Jeanette, though 
I knew I hadn’t reached 
the perfect form. Several 
weeks later I discovered 
the Scotch modification of Jeanette—Janet. 
I tried this over, speaking it aloud, writing it 
on a piece of paper and sticking it up on the 
wall. I looked at it before I went to sleep; 
it was the first thing I saw in the morning, 
and when I finally entered the modeling class 
I gave it with considerable satisfaction; and 
it has remained my name ever since. 


LL the time my name was going through 
this process of evolution I was working 
in the drawing class, doing geometrical solids 
on large pieces of manila paper. It wasn’t ex- 
citing work, but I stuck to it conscientiously 
and have always been very thankful that I 
did. A sculptor must know how to draw, 
even if modern painters think it unneces- 
sary; and just working day after day getting 
the angles and curves and bodies of those 
solids at my fingertips has been of inestima- 
ble advantage to me. There is something 
fundamental about such work. 

From these solids I went on to drawing de- 
tached features—feet, hands, ears, noses, 
eyes—all from plaster casts; then came 
anatomical figures eight feet high. Connected 
with this work we had to study books on 
anatomy and attend lectures; we even had 
to be present at the dissecting of a corpse, 
at which time we were shown muscles and 
ligaments and layers of flesh as they actually 
exist. 

I studied anatomy prodigiously and have 
never ceased to be thankful that I did. 
Toward the end of the course in anatomy— 
thank heaven it was not at the begin- 
ning!—the teacher wished the students to 
examine very closely an eyeball—a real one, 
if you please—that he was lecturing about, 
and had the horrible object sent forth 
through the audience, each student passing 
it by hand from one to the other. When I saw 
it getting nearer and nearer to me and real- 
ized that I was supposed to hold it in my 
hand, I rose abruptly and hurried from the 
room. That ended my lessons in anatomy. 
After all, I’m not sorry. I don’t believe art- 
ists should be subjected to experiences that 
harden the sensibilities; without sensibility 
no fine work can ever be done. 


N THE Art Academy of Cincinnati no 

student was allowed to study from life un- 
til after passing an examination satisfactor- 
ily in the preparatory classes. Quite different 
from Paris, where one enters the life classes 
immediately, without fuss and feathers, 

While all this was going on I was con- 
stantly faced with the problem of finding a 
self-supporting profession; and just learning 
how the body was made and how to draw it 
from plaster casts didn’t seem at that time to 
promise much in the way of making a living, 
and that has always been an object in the 
back of my mind. I wasn’t at all sure that 
my father would be able to keep me at the 
academy for more than one year. I must 
make hay while the sun was shining. And 
making hay took the form very quickly of 
wood carving. It was the form of artistic 
development in the United States that was 
most popular at that moment; everyone was 
buying wood-carved articles. 

My efficiency progressed by leaps and 
bounds. I scorned small bits of work and 
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This Debt 


must be paid now— 
or never! 


HE flight of time can not 

erase the obligation to 
provide complete protection for 
the remains of loved ones. On 
the contrary, every tick of the 
clock emphasizes the fact that 
this obligation can be fulfilled 





only at the time of burial. 
There never will be another 
opportunity. 


Though the obligation is a 
solemn one, the problem is 
really simple. Positive and 
permanent protection can be 
secured without inconve- 
nience, and without unreason- 
able expense, by insisting on 


the Clark Grave Vault. | 


The Clark Grave Vault has never 
failed, can never fail, because it is 
designed according to an immutable 
law of Nature and is constructed of 3 
that most durable metal, Keystone % 
copper-steel. 





To know that you are securing the 
advantages of a Clark Vault you 
must insist on this Vault being sup- x 
plied. Leading funeral directors fur- s 
nish the Clark Vault and give with 





it a Fidelity Certificate proving that x 
it is genuine, and embodying a fifty * 
year guaranty. A 
Less than Clark complete protection is 


is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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What do you do with 


the One-cupful-left-over? 


O you hesitate to use left-overs 

F for fear they may give your 
menus an air of what-you-don’t-eat- 
for - breakfast - you’ll - surely - get - 
at - lunch? 

Then the recipes on this page will 
be interesting news to you. 

They tell you how the cupful of 
vegetables left from dinner may reap- 
pear in delightful disguise as a sub- 
stantial luncheon entree. They give 
directions for turning a few spoonfuls 
of sliced peaches into a delicious des- 
sert—enough for all the family. 


The simple secret of using 
left-overs well 


Here, in a few words, is the secret 
of using left-overs successfully. You 
must have two things at hand: 

First, a good, economical “‘extender”’ 

a food that will form the basis of the 
new dish and will stretch the left-over 
cupful into a full-sized family portion. 

Secondly, recipes especially suited 
to the use of left-overs. 

Minute Tapioca is an ideal ex- 
tender, and the new cook book, sent 
free on request, is full of recipes for 
dishes that can be made with left-overs. 


You can do so much with tapioca! 






Making left-overs tempting 
is only one of the many ways 
tapioca helps. It is an eco- 
nomical food that you 
can afford to use often. 

In almost any course 
of any meal, tapioca 
can be used for added 
variety and food 
value. 


ly can peas 


Try thickening 
soups and gravies with 
tapioca. Sprinkle a 
little over the fillings 
of berry pies. It makes 
the under crust flakier 
and keeps excess juice 
from running out and 
spoiling the appear- 
ance of the pie. 


Tapioca cells 
magnified 220 times 
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RECIPES 


MinuTE Tapioca CassEROLE STEW 


1 pound (134 cups) left-over | 
meat cut in medium-sized pieces 

¥% cup Minute Tapioca 

1 tablespoon butter 


Fruit or berries 

I quart hot water or milk 
¥% cup Minute Tapioca 
% cup sugar 





(six portions) 


4 potatoes 

4 Carrots 

4 Onions 

Salt and Pepper 


Put all ingredients in a casserole and bake slowly until 
meat and vegetables are tenJer, stirring frequently. Keep 
filled with water and covered. Serve hot. The kind of 
vegetables and meat in this recipe may be varied according 
to taste. Any left-over gravy may be used instead of butter. 


Fruir Minute Tapioca 


(eight portions) 


Pinch of salt 
1 tablespoon butter 
I teaspoon vanilla 


Line a bow! with any canned or fresh fruit or berries, and 
sprinkle with sugar. 

Cook in a double boiler 15 minutes, stirring frequently, 
I quart of water (or milk) using all available fruit juices as 
part of the quart, Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt and butter. 

se milk in place of water if a richer dessert is desired. 

Remove from fire, add vanilla and pour over the fruit or 
berries. Serve cold with plain or whipped cream. 

This is delicious poured cold over any fruit or berries, 
either fresh or canned. R: I 
may be stirred into it while cooling. 


Raisins, prunes, figs, dates, or nuts 






















Photomicrographs of potato 
and tapioca show why wees 

abioca is digested so easily. 
Notice how small the cells 
91 tapioca are. Remember, 
Minute Tapioca comes par. 
tially cooked. Many of the 
tiny cells are already exploded 
and can be digested easily. 


Potato cells magnified 220 times 
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There are dozens’ ‘of -dex 
licious entrees and desserts: ° 
made on a tapioca base. 
They are nourishing and 
wholesome—just the sort 
of food you plan to give 
your family. 


Be sure to get 
the best 


Of course any food your 
family eats must be ‘the 
best. So be sure to get 
Minute Tapioca. It is su- 
perior to other tapiocas in 
three important ways. 


First, it requires no soaking. Secondly, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. Special scientific treatment at the 
factory makes possible these two-advantages. 

Thirdly, Minute Tapioca is prepared in a spotlessly 


clean American factory,:as carefully as if you directed 
every step of the work yourself: 

Minute Tapioca. Company, 13 Jackson Street, 
Orange,. Mass. Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca, 
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Fike new Cook Book and 





: ‘a generous sample package 


DDING Variety to the Menu is 

just off the press. It is full of 

practical suggestions about food 

values and menu planning. One 

section, based on the advice of 

_ leading baby specialists, gives val- 

uable information about the proper 
diet for children. 


Then there are thirty good reci- 
pes that you will want to try out. 
The directions are clear and full. 
The-dishes are delicious. Ask us to 
send you your copy of this book— 
free of charge. With it will come a 
second interesting booklet—The 
Story of Minute Tapioca. 


A generous, usable sample of 
Minute Tapioca will be sent free 
with the books. Just sign the cou- 
pon and mail it today. 





MINUTE| | 
TAPIOCAIZ, 


REQUIRES 
NO SOAKING 
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Minute Tapioca Company, 13 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, Adding Variety to the Menu, the new Cook 
Book; The Story of Minute Tapioca; and a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 
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‘One of these ehrec fisures i is Yours 


No Matter Which Figure is Yours You Can Look Slender and Youthful 
by Using Pictorial Review Patterns 
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Average Figure Slender Hip Figure Larger Hip Figure 
The bust measure- The bust and hip The hip measurement 
ment of the Average measurements are about is larger than that 


of the Average figure, 
and the waistline is 
shorter. 


the same, the waist- 
line lower than the 


Average figure. 


figure is smaller 
| than the measure- 
| ment of the hips. 


There are in reality three distinct types 
of figures. But only with Pictorial Review 
Patterns ate these variations recognized. 
Pictorial Review Patterns are the only ones 
that take these differences into consideration 
and create special patterns for each type of 
figure. 








Wouldn’t you prefer a pattern that was 
specially created to fit your individual re- 
quirements to one that was just “turned 
out” to suit all kinds of figures? 





+ ‘In Pictorial Review for March 


A beautiful Bie age picture in colors, 
“The ing,” by O. Erdmann, 


| Beg 7 10 cut out and frame. In ad: Millions of women did not know they 


LE ulb Eaeatstroatecars dad Geir ences could look slender and youthful until they 
| to modern life. Also, the second instal- : 


ders : megs 
. es Marion's brilliant novel used Pictorial Review Patterns. 
| Minnie Flynn.” 










This is one of the reasons why Pictorial 
Review Patterns are the leaders in their field. 


- PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 
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The Neglected 
Woman 
Wonders 


Now She 
Can Remedy 
His Broken 

Promises 


Color 














USIED by other matters, 

the absent one forgets, and 
when he remembers no pen 
and ink may be at hand. 

But let her give him this 
black-tipped lacquer-red Duo- 
fold, and its thoughtful color will ever 
flash his eye the very reminder that 
he needs. And Pen and ink will ever 
{ be in his pocket—right within reach 
4 —a pen whose balanced, full-handed 
grip and super-smooth point are after 
a man’s own heart. 

A point we guarantee, if not mis- 
treated, for 25 years’ wear. An Over- 
size barrel that holds a big supply of 
ink. A color that makes the Duofold 
a handsome pen to own—a hard pen 
for him to mislay. 

And for the woman herself, the 
slender Lady Duofold at only $5 has 
the same 25-year point, the same Chi- 
nese lacquer-red color with smart 
black tips for costume wear or for 
desk adornment. 


So mle. Nena 


No other pen has these creations— 
the Duofold Point, the Ink-Tight 








L: Duo-Sleeve Cap, and the Press-Button 
: Filler concealed inside the barrel— 
E out of sight—out of harm’s way. 


Duofoid Pencils match the Pen, $3.50, Over-size, $4 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO + LONDON 


Duo 


With The J 25 Year Point 
Duofold Jr. $5 


Same except for size 
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Lady Duofold $5 


With ring for chatelaine 
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Red and Black 


Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Office 








THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, WIS. 





Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 194) 


attacked a whole mantelpiece, carved up one 
side and down the other and all across the 
front with grapes that stood out in relief as 
no real ones would ever have the courage to 
do. It was the sort of thing that would have 
taken Leonardo da Vinci’s whole class years 
to do. I am not suggesting that their fin- 
ished work would not have been very differ- 
ent from mine; but I did do it entirely alone 
and had the satisfaction—and pride, too, un- 
doubtedly—of selling it at once for the huge 
sum of sixty dollars. A dazzling future now 
lay before me; and yet, even with the satis- 
faction of material success, I knew wood carv- 
ing was not what I was struggling toward. 

I next entered an interior-decorating class 
and gave some time to designing wall paper; 
then came water colors; and then—but why 
go on enumerating all the departments of 
that Academy of Art. Suffice it to say that I 
entered every class in existence and was 
working every hour of the day and often in 
the evening; and yet, for some strange rea- 
son, I had not discovered the one class that 
was to mean so much to me. 


HIS discovery came about quite casu- 

ally. I had noticed from time to time 
very dirty-looking students going into a room 
on the basement floor. I hadn’t an idea 
what the white stuff was that covered their 
aprons or what the work was that they were 
doing; plaster and clay meant nothing to 
me then. 

One day, seeing all these strange, weird- 
looking students go out and leave the door 
open after them, I crept in to see what on 
earth could have been going on in that 
room. It was a bare room with high win- 
dows, much like all the others; but what 
caught my attention at once was that the 
floor and tables and walls were covered with 
plaster casts. Another drawing class, I 
thought; but there were no easels or paper 
and pencils about. It must be some form of 
art that I had not heard about. Lapproached 
an object covered with a damp cloth. I gin- 
gerly raised the cloth and found a wet clay 
bust in the process of formation. 

I next found a mound of soft clay. I 
picked up a handful, rolled it between my 
fingers and suddenly felt an almost over- 
whelming delight course through me. The 
feel of that clay in my hand was entirely dif- 
ferent from anything I had ever experienced 
before. Just the mere sensual part of it, the 
touch, seemed to fire me with something 
tremendously stimulating. 

Gradually it came over me that I was 
standing in the modeling room; and with 
this knowledge came a flaring resentment 
that no one had ever told me it existed. 
There I had been studying all those other 
things for months and not even hearing 
about this branch of art. I rushed upstairs, 
entered the secretary’s room and spent an 
impatient half hour awaiting his return, so 
as to announce that I wanted to enter the 
modeling class at once—which I did under 
my now permanent name, Janet Scudder. 


HE teacher received me indifferently, no 
doubt considering me like many of the 
others who entered that field fora few months 
and, curiosity allayed, returned to the gentler 
arts. I was told to begin modeling—copy- 
ing—a plaster cast of a foot, always a 
difficult thing to do even after years of ex- 
perience. But the feel of that wet clay in 
my hands was sufficient joy to overcome 
any moments of discouragement. I neglected 
everything else, even the money-making 
wood carving, to work in the modeling room. 
I spent weeks on that foot, glancing only 
now and then at some shelves which were 
piled up with casts of faces and one or two 
figures. When, oh when, would I be allowed 
to copy them! Two of them held special in- 
spiration for me—a mask of a smiling boy 
and the head of a man. When I eventually 
copied these two favorites and carried plaster 
casts of them home with me, I told my friends 
that the boy had no name, but the head of the 
man was a portrait of King Lear. I didn’t 
know any better, and no one in the class ap- 
parently did; at least no one took the trouble 
to tell me what these casts were. 
It was not until several years later, when 
I was wandering through the Louvre, that I 


recognized that boy as being Rude’s Neapol- 
itan Fisher Boy; and still later, when stand- 
ing spellbound before the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris, whom should I meet looking down 
at me from the Victory group, by the same 
artist, but that face that I had so long 
thought was a portrait of King Lear! 

I cite this as an instance of the indiffer- 
ence of those days. Why weren’t we told 
and encouraged and stimulated with the 
stories of the casts we were copying and their 
creators? 


S I SAY, I worked on that clay foot for 
weeks and weeks. Asa matter of fact, I 
very likely would still be working on it if it 
hadn’t been for the appearance one day of 
what I thought was the most perfectly tailor- 
made girl with a really lovely head. She blew 
into the classroom one afternoon when I was 
there entirely alone, asked for the teacher 
and was on the point of going out when she 
happened to glance at the foot I was still 
struggling over. 

“How long did it take you to do that?” 
she asked. 

“T’ve been at it three weeks,” I replied. 

“Three weeks! Aren’t you ever going to 
cast it?” 

I blushed furiously. To be perfectly hon- 
est, I didn’t know what she meant. I took 
refuge in saying I didn’t know how to cast it. 

“Would you like me to show you?” 

“But—ought I? Would they let me?” 

She glanced round and smiled. ‘No one’s 
here. Let’s do it.” 

She picked up a blouse someone had left 
hanging over a ckair, carefully covered her 
pretty dress and went efficiently to work to, 
as she expressed it, cast my foot. She evi- 
dently knew what she was about, so I stood 
off and stared at her in amazement. 

She first looked about for a long piece of 
fine string which, when found, she laid very 
carefully down the centre of my clay foot. 
Then she went to a corner of the room where 
basins and barrels of plaster and water were 
kept, filled a basin half full of water, dropped 
a small blue ball in it which colored the water 
slightly, sifted into this several handfuls of 
plaster, which she let flow slowly through her 
fingers. When the plaster had settled down 
under the water she took a large spoon and 
began stirring it from the bottom. After the 
bubbles had all disappeared the basin was 
carried to my foot where my new and most 
capable friend—much to my consterna- 
tion—began throwing little handfuls of the 
plaster between the toes, and finally all over 
the foot, until my work of weeks was entirely 
hidden from view in a thin coat of blue 
plaster. 


HILE this was hardening she very care- 
fully pulled up the string so that a small 

open seam was made, running down the center 
of the plaster. The process was continued 
with another mixture of clay, this time white, 
though in adding this second coat the seam 
was never covered. When this second coat 
was quite hard she took a chisel and worked 
gently along the edges of the seam until the 
plaster fell apart, leaving two empty parts— 
the mould of my foot. These were washed 
thoroughly, soaked, oiled, tied together with 
an opening left at the top and finally another 
mixture of quite liquid plaster was poured in 
until the empty center was filled. 

““Now—we’ll leave it until tomorrow,” 
my amazingly accomplished friend said, 
covering the whole mass with a cloth. “T’ll 
drop in about noon and we'll see what luck 
we’ve had.”’ And before I could say any- 
thing or thank her or tell her how wonderful 
I thought she was, she had disappeared. 

The next morning I was afraid to remove 
the cloth by myself. I awaited impatiently 
the arrival of what I was sure now was a fa- 
mous sculptor who had appeared out of the 
void and so suddenly returned to it. She ap- 
peared at noon, in another beautiful dress, 
soon found a hammer and chisel and without 
wasting a moment began chipping away the 
white plaster and then, more carefully, the 
blue; and there, at last, gleaming at me in 
all the glory of fresh white plaster, was my 
first piece of sculpture. 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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your hands by 
restoring their 


“Precious Moisture’ 


Your hands are kept smooth 
and soft by the “precious 
moisture” which Nature sup- 
plies. Butin cold weather this 
moisture is whipped away by 
- the wind—your skin becomes 
dry and rough and you say 
your hands are chapped. 





In Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
there are certain rare proper- 
ties which furnish your skin 
with a “‘precious moisture” 
just like Nature’s. Apply it 
after every washing and ex- 
posure to weather. It sinks 
right into the skin, dissolves 
the harsh roughness and 
makes the skin pliant and 
smooth again. It’s delightful 
to use—so fragrant and not 
sticky or greasy. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York (Estab- 
lished 1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes). Selling 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., New York, 
Toronto, London and Sydney. 


Frostilla 


CJragrant {tion 


Water exposed to the wind and sun 
dries up quickly. Exposed skin loses 
its “precious moisture’ in the 
same way. 
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Trademark. It has become the American Sym- 
bol for feminine charm. Before it is stamped 
on a Tre-Jur product, that product must rep- 
resent the utmost in the world of toiletries. 


Tre-Jur Compacts are as ingenious as they are 
beautiful. Each is a little inspirational idea, 
designed to fill a particular need. Each con- 
tains the finest quality of cosmetic and a value 
never before achieved. . . . At most toilet goods 
counters you will find Tre-Jur in your own 
shade of powder or rouge—or by mail from us. 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, 19W. 18th St., NewYork 
















““THINEST’”’ 
A shallow masterpiece of handy 
circumference. Ample powder 
and full-sized puff—$1. 


THE “TRIPLE” 

Combines powder, rouge, and lip- 
stick in a delightful case with the 
famous sliding drawer—$1.25. 





NEW—TRE-JUR FACE POWDER 
‘Loose powder of exquisite quality, delicately scented 
and silken soft, in a wondrously lovely box-S0c. 
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Makes hair easy 
to manage: - » 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrange it—whether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately ! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacks nat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky or pasty 











Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 


“Get a Portable 
Kitchenette’”’ 





al ; 


Sterno 
r{nned Hee, \ 
Nstant Coo 


ill 
| 
Ih reel! 





Complete Stove, with 


Fuel and Extinguisher 


ONLY 25c 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


T a it, use it anywhere, for all kinds of cooking—same 
ps kitcl n stove—this handy, little, light, one-burner 
Stove boils, broils, fries—necessity in sick room—needed 


in bathroom, kitchen, dining room at table. Hot meals at 

office. Heat baby’s milk, water for shaving. Hundreds of 

uses. Weighs only 8 ounces, folds flat. 

coud by ‘lealers or direct. Send this ad. and 25 cents to the 

aig Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
ept. 213, and we will ship stove outfit prepaid. 


STE RNO CANNED 


HEAT 
BOOTH 2225CHICKS 


Postpaid. 100% live arriv 

. : ) al guaranteed. Pure- 

8O Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 25, $4.50; 

ete. 7 20, $15. Leghorns, 100, $13; 500, $60; 
c. 12 other breeds. 

BOOTH FARMS, 








Bank reference. Free catalog. 
CLINTON, MO. 


Box 746 
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(Continued from Page 197) 


There are no words that would express 
convincingly my sensations when I saw a 
plaster cast of my work there before’ me. 

And that pretty girl in the lovely clothes! 
She was a rather wonderful experience, too, 
especially when she carried me off with her 
that afternoon to her studio—her own studio, 
if you please—where she modeled in all the 
privacy of her own home and gave tea par- 
ties—I have a suspicion that this: was the 
more important and interesting part of the 
work to her—to all the local art celebrities. 

The real master of the modeling class came 
once a week to look at our work and criticize 
it. He went, to us, by the name of pro- 
fessor; a rather oldish Italian named Ribisso, 
whom the academy considered a_ blazing 
light of genius on account of his having a 
commission to do an equestrian statue of 
General Grant which was to be placed in 
Lincoln Park in Chicago. After I had been 
taken to his studio and had seen this statue 
in clay, marveling over the wonder of such 
a mammoth work, my future suddenly ap- 
veared before me, definite and clear-cut; 
nothing but a sculptor who confined his work 
to equestrian statues would do for me. I even 
went so far as to interpret that oil painting 
of a horse on canvas as being a divine demon- 
stration which had come to show me in 
which direction my talents lay. 


EAR old Professor Ribisso! He probably 
never knew what he meant in my life. 
And how intently he would watch meat work, 
always criticizing and approving and en- 
couraging in his gentle way! Once, when he 
came in and found me modeling with my 


fingers a small statue of a horse from a 
plaster model, I felt very guilty and tried to 
find the little wooden tool with which he 
always modeled. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, seeing 
my confusion, “to use your fingers instead of 
instruments. They are much more sensi- 
tive.” 

I was delighted with his sympathetic ac- 
ceptance of what I had discovered for myself; 
and for once overcoming my shyness with 
him, I went further and asked him a ques- 
tion: “ Professor—shall I ever beasculptor?” 

“You are on your way to being one now.” 

“But I mean a real sculptor—a great one— 
like you?” 


CAN still see the flash of enthusiasm in his 

eyes. He took my hands in his—both his 
and mine were sticky with clay—and held 
them while he looked straight into my eyes. 
“T’m going to tell you something. You’ve 
got it in you, the feeling for clay, the under- 
standing, the—well, whatever you want to 
call it. One of these days you will be a much 
greater sculptor than Iam. You are going 
way beyond me.” 

This was entirely too much for me. If I 
had been the crying sort—which I never have 
been—I would have burst out right there in 
the classroom; instead, I washed the clay 
off my hands, folded up my blouse, put 
on my hat and went out and walked and 
walked—I hadn’t the slightest idea where. 
Someone who knew had told me that I had 
it in me! 


(Continued in the April Home Fournal) 


They Starve for Beauty 


(Continued from Page 35) 


The librarian gasped when she saw the list. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘you have certainly uplifted 
them—or submerged them.’ Then the an- 
swer came: ‘We never dreamed there were 
such books in the world. My husband can’t 
wait for the next volume of the science books. 
Did the man that wrote about the Atolls ever 
write anything else? If he did, we want it 
all. My little girl has learned six pieces out 
of the Fairies and Chimneys by heart so she 
can say them over if the books give out. 
The boys have read the Jungle Books twice. 
We hate to send them back, but we know 
you'll send us something just as good. P.S. 
The books were all the Christmas present we 
had.’” 


HE country is generally more conserva- 

tive than the city and perhaps denomina- 
tional antagonisms linger longer. But when 
it comes to a choice between no religious 
services at all and coéperation on a basis of 
the things in which all spirit-hungry people 
join, many communities are learning to de- 
velop something similar to that group church 
housed in a community school that I men- 
tioned. 

But the biggest spur to the transformation 
of rural life is organized neighborliness. 
When the family gets a little motor car and 
mother learns to drive it, the day of the 
revolution is dawning. The rural club and the 
Federation of Rural Clubs into counties 
mean that there is an awakening to better 
standards and the demand on the part of 
women that their work shall have its tools, 
that water and electricity shall pour their 
energies in where tired muscles have hitherto 
borne the whole burden, that the forces of 
nature shall do the hardest part of the sew- 
ing and washing and ironing, and give the 
housekeeper time and energy for the outside 
contacts that every right-minded human 
being desires. The car starts the movement 
for better roads, which again reacts on the 
neighborliness and helps the community 
school and church. Whenever life stirs with 
the pulse of the outside world, even in the 
loneliest places, it reaches out for larger con- 
tacts and satisfaction. 


stars and the big orchestras and the sermons 
of famous clergymen, you are ready to rise 
up and call it blessed. 

There is another form of organized neigh- 
borliness that I have much at heart, and that 
is codperation between city and country 
women for the wiping out of the misunder- 
standings of both as well as for actual prac- 
tical service. Every market town ought to 
have a club rest room where rural women 
can find comfort and friendliness when they 
come to town, where the children can play or 
sleep under wise care while the mothers do 
their errands, and where town and country 
find their common womanhood. The curb 
market that some town clubs are providing 
means that a group of urban women are pre- 
pared to buy in a way that will best profit the 
rural woman. In a city like Atlanta, the 
Woman’s Club last year did a business of 
over a hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
in such a market with the profit going to the 
farm woman. In a few places the town club 
has gone further and arranged that after the 
hours of the morning’s sale and purchase the 
club shall have its meeting and that meeting 
shall be open to the rural women who have 
come in, with music and current interests 
and social life shared. 


OREOVER the town woman and the 

rural womanought tostand hand in hand 
on the marketing question; in backing legisla- 
tionandadministration of healthstandards; in 
pushing rural education and libraries; and in 
the study of the resources of their own state, 
its history and heroisms and traditions, for 
the upbuilding of that intensive local patriot- 
ism that is the mother of larger patriotism. 
“The rural club,” says a Wisconsin woman, 
“is a dynamo.” It is more than that. It isa 
wellspring of life for a city-sick nation. For 
when that raw material in the rural places 
drops the word raw, we shall have a popula- 
tion that turns back and away from cities to 
the serenity and security and dependability 
of the great outdoors, where the aristocracy 
of America, the aristocracy of mind and char- 
acter, will find itself at home. The traditions 
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Colds- . 


Why you catch them 
and how you can 
prevent them 


iy? you catch cold easily? Do slight 
throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen the tissues of 
your nose, your mouth, your throat. Reg- 
ular, systematic care—easily and quickly 
given—will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline 
diluted with water in an atomizer. Spray 
this solution up into your nose morning 
and evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For years, 
physicians have recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is also 
a preventive. 


N the tissues of your nose, mouth and 

throat there are countless tiny chan- 
nels, or blood vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as traffic 
would through a vast network of streets 
and avenues. But there are weak spots in 
the system. A famous doctor says that 
almost everybody has them. They slow up 
circulation, just as a bad spot in the pave- 
ment slows up traffic. They are the spots 
that germs attack. They are the spots 
that suffer from exposure. They are the 
spots that are at once affected by the air 
of badly heated and ventilated rooms. 
Nature’s remedy is to rush to the spot an 
extra quantity of blood—to clear away 
the congestion. Sometimes this succeeds; 
but when it doesn’t, that extra blood re- 
mains to make the congestion worse. 
Traffic is blocked; your blood doesn’t cir- 
culate as it should; inflammation sets in, 
and you ask yourself, “How did I get this 
cold?” Glyco-Thymoline prevents colds 
because it unblocks traffic, widens the 
clogged-up blood vessels so that the blood 
circulates more freely. Thus, it aids Na- 
ture to keep you healthy. 


HY is it that your dentist always 

urges you to use dental floss? He 
knows from wide experience that minute 
food particles frequently escape the tooth- 
brushes of even the most careful people. 
These particles hide in the hard-to-reach 
places. If they are not soon dislodged, 
they ferment. Fermentation produces 
acids that attack the teeth, break through 
the enamel, and cause decay. Unpleasant 
breath also results. Use dental floss faith- 
fully, but also use Glyco-Thymoline. Na- 
ture intended your mouth to be alkaline, 
and Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline prep- 
aration—the opposite of an acid. It 
checks fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, pure 
and wholesome. If you suffer from sore 
and tender gums, Glyco-Thymoline will 
stimulate the circulation and thus aid Na- 
ture toharden them and 
make them healthy. 


LYCO-THYMO. 

LINE is sold by 
druggists everywhere 
in small, medium, and 
large size bottles. 


Free 


Two Weeks’ Test 


a 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
61 Pearl Street, Dept. 4-F 

Siow York City 

Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 

atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 
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Radio in town may be a toy, but when you _ have to give way to color and human contact 
hear farm women discussing grand-opera and skilled and well-served labor. Mlrene moa sic civ cepa eas ccs os seca Spee 
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Blue-jay 
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The 
Dainty Woman 


is ashamed of 


(orns 


They show a lack of personal 
.. Itis 


her respect for all the Unseen 


care and daintiness. 


parts of the body which marks 
the gentlewoman. Any 
woman look after her 
face. A lady will take just as 
much care of her feet. A 
blemish there, is just as much 
of a personal reproach. . . 

For the well-bred woman conr- 
siders her feet as a definite 
contribution to her beauty. 
So she keeps them so exquisite 
they could be viewed at any 
time, without the faintest em- 
barrassment. The face 
may deceive—the feet never. 
There one discovers the breed- 
ing of a woman. She is peas 
ant or princess according to 
the degree of their daintiness. 


will 


Bluesjay is the delightful way to 
end acorn. A tiny cushion, cool as 
velvet, fits over the corn—relieving 
the pressure. The pain ends at once. 
Soon the corn goes. Blue=jay leaves 
nothing to guesswork. You do not 
have to decide how much or how 
little to put on. Each soft and downy 
plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount 
of the magic medication to end the 
corn. 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1925 











“Tt must have been an old one,” said Miss 
Cator. “I never heard of vapors.” 

“Tf I could have a bottle of Curona it 
would help me.” 

Miss Cator laid her hand on the door. “T’ll 
see if I can get Charlie out of jail,” she 
promised. ‘Then he can earn a bottle for 
you—or Etoilia might; she can get work in 
the factory any day; they are advertising 
for hands.” 

Miss Cator went out quickly and closed 
the door. She saw the grimaces through it 
and through the back of her own head. She 
saw something else directly in front of her. 
One of Mrs. Bedell’s letters had touched a 
heart; a handsome automobile had stopped 
at the gate and within, wrapped in sable, sat 
Mrs. John Garland. In John Garland’s great 
store the whole county bought its hardware, 
and his wife could well afford to wear sable. 
Mrs. Garland was not:a native of the town; 
she was a stranger whom John had met, 
fallen in love with and married in a month. 
She was small and slender, and she had an 
aureole of light hair, too light to be natural 
at her age. She was seen also by Etoilia 
and Erminia and Eleta, and by them ‘an- 
nounced to their mother. From within there 
came an impressive sobbing. 


RS. GARLAND leaned from her car. 

Her expression changed suddenly and 
fleetingly, and the color on her cheek spread. 
Her voice was unnatural; she spoke sweetly 
as she would speak to the Bedells. Her 
charity was limited to the giving away of 
clothing of which she was tired. 

“Have you been looking after these poor 
people?” 

Miss Cator was about to answer sharply: 
“For ten years, and somebody’ll be looking 
after them when I’m dead”; but she only 
said “Yes”? gently and went on her way to 
the jail. There she wasa familiar visitor, and 
she was known not only to the warden 
but to all his unfortunate guests. At the back 
of the hall an iron door stood partly ajar, 
and she pulled it open and stood before a 
heavy grating, barred perpendicularly and 
horizontally. Beyond was an open space with 
two tiers of cells on each side. On a table in 
the center stood a talking machine and a 
prisoner was just setting the needle in place. 
The tune was Tipperary, the needle seemed 
to be a nail. Round the table in comfortable 
chairs sat other prisoners. 

Seeing Miss Cator, one man bade his com- 
panion stop the music and all looked at her 
with the intent and un- 
pleasant interest of men 
shut off from the society 
of women. 

Charlie Bedell came 
forward at once. 

“The boss is out, Miss 
Cator. Shall I holler for 
the deputy?” 

“T want to speak to 
you,” said Miss Cator. . 
“Tf I get you out, will you sup- % 
port your family?” ; 


“That would take a Hercules, a 
é . 4f/ y 
Charlie was not alto- yt f ‘| 
gether without education. “It’s 


ma’am.” 


hopeless. I’m going to try it here 
for a while.” 


with them,” said Miss Cator. 
““You can earn good wages in the 
mill, and you could give them 
something each week.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Charlie. 
“She put me here; now here I'll 
stay.” The air made Miss Cator 
a little faint, and if she waited longer she 
could never get the odor out of her clothes. 
The men were all crowding to the grating 
and she walked away out into the raw gray 
air which seemed fresh and pure. 

She stood for a moment on the step. It 
was half past eleven and she was growing 
hungry. She was tempted to put off her 
visit to Thaddy Gunn’s until after dinner, 
but she resisted the temptation. It would 
mean a waste of time, and it would be only 
a little easier then than now. 

It was not only Thaddy’s surly disposi- 
tion but his malady which made this visit 


“ OU wouldn’t have to stay f 
\ 


eAn Easy Day 
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the hardest of the day. In his side was a 
malignant and enormous sore; for more than 
two years Miss Cator had watched its growth, 
at once hideously rapid and hideously slow. 
No one ever saw it but she and occasionally 
the doctor. 

Miss Cator said little at dinner, and her 
father asked no questions. 

Mrs. Kinzer was a little hurt because Miss 
Cator had not come in the morning when 
she was desperately ill. 


HE message didn’t say I was to come 

at once,” explained Miss Cator. Mrs. 
Kinzer was a liberal supporter of the associa- 
tion; it would not do to offend her. ‘Is there 
anything Icando now?” ‘The question was 
idle; shé knew that all she was expected to do 
was to listen to Mrs. Kinzer, and this was 
easy. One could listen and think of other 
things, now and then putting in a pleasant 
“yes.” Mrs. Kinzer had one doctor for her 
colds, another for her digestive disturbances, 
another for her rheumatism. She had been 
certain at various times during the last year 
that she had angina pectoris, thromboid 
thrombosis and phlebotomy. Miss Cator 
stayed half an hour. She had only four more 
afternoon calls to make, and she could get 
them in before suppertime. When she de- 
parted Mrs. Kinzer kissed her. 

She now took her brisk way to the out- 
skirts of the town; the cases which awaited 
her were for the most part not serious, and 
each had a humorous aspect. She stopped 
first at the four-room house of the quarrel- 
some Frick sisters who divided it into two 
parts. 

Miss Virgie had a lame arm which had to 
be massaged, and she bared it while her sister 
rocked on the other side of the line of division. 
They met all the conditions of life, living 
economically on their little inheritance, con 
tributing to the church, helping those poorer 
than they, but they could not adjust them- 
selves to each other. They used Miss Cator 
as a go-between and she played their game 
with them. It was always a beautiful story 
to tell father. 

“Tell her,” said Cassie, rocking back and 
forth, ‘the roof must be mended.” 

“Virgie, the roof must be mended,” said 
Miss Cator. 

“Tell her to have it done,” said Virgie. 

“You are to have it done, Cassie,” said 
Miss Cator. 

“She is to pay half,’ said Cassie. 

“You are to pay half, Virgie,” said Miss 
Cator. 

“T guess I know that!” said Virgie. 

“She will pay half,” said Miss Cator, 
paraphrasing in the interests of a thorough 
understanding. 

“You are the witness,” said 
Cassie. 


3 Gl MRS. DELONE’S, Miss Cator 

: gathered an even more inter- 
esting experience to relate to her 
safe confidant. Mrs. DeLone be- 
longed to the same class as Mrs. 
—S/ Bedell, except that she was exces- 
sively thin. She had strange sen- 
sations within her “‘as of something 
going round and round,” and as if 
impelled by this internal motion, 
her tongue went round and round, 
moistening her lips. Opening the 
door, Miss Cator found the kitchen 
hI empty and, leaving the door open, 


15 sat down to wait for a few minutes. 
a The windows were nailed down for 
fear of burglars, the stove was red, 


and the comparatively weather- 
tight window and door frames ad- 
mitted no air. Mrs. DeLone imagined her- 
self to be sicker than she was and pretended 
to be still many degrees sicker than that; it 
would annoy her to be caught away from 
home. Miss Cator smiled; then she was pun- 
ished. On the top of the wood box lay a torn 
sheet of letter paper covered with writing in a 
large round hand. Seeing her own name and 
being a human being, Miss Cator picked up 
the paper. 
“As for that interfering nurse,’’ wrote 
some relative or friend of Mrs. DeLone. 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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OO Pure 
we pay "Thread Silk 
Postage Full Fashioned 


The Best Silk Hose 
a dollar can possibly buy 


We believe this is the best silk hose a 
dollar can possibly buy. We know that 
we have never been able to offer such 
an outstanding value in a silk hose, 
Just consider that this is a full 
fashioned Pure Thread Silk Hose, in 
fine gauge—that the soles, heels, toes 
and elastic tops are made of two-thread 
mercerized lisle, to insure long wear. 


P P 
The quality is guaranteed 

Just send for one pair or more. Examine them 

carefully. Compare the quality. If you are not 

satisfied that you have received a big bargain, 

return them and we will refund your money. 

Sizes 8'4 to 10. Colors: Black, White, 
Russian Tan, Dawn, Airedale, Brown, Grey, 
Beige, Nude, Banana, Gunmetal. 

Order by Style No. 5AB2. Be sure to state 
the color and size desired. Remit by P. O. 
money order, express money order or regis- 
tered mail. 

For 36 years we have been America’s leading 
Style Specialists. This is a friend-making sale 
to show thousands of new customers the ad- 
vantage in buying at the ‘‘ National.” 

Send your order to New York or Kansas 
City—whichever is nearer to you. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


‘The Soul of Cookery is 
the Stockpot, the best 


stock is Lemco’ 


from JA Queen's Chef 














aD 






A 4 oz. jar of Lemco is a stock- 
pot in itself. Itis the most highly 
concentrated form of beef 


known. Always ready for use. 


a 
> 





Lemco Cook Book Free 
Send a 4 0z. Lemco wrapper for 


“Dainty Dishes with Lemco’’to LAMONT, 
Coruiss & Co., 131 Hudson Street, 
New York,—U. S. Distributors 


for Oxo LIMITED, O 
GC The 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
original and 


peM 






only genuine Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Beef 

















New Way 
Moncy at Home 


Make 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside Indus 
tries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, easy way 
to earn money every day right in your own home. Fascinating 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fireside 
Industries, how you can earn money in spare time at home decora! 
ing Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit without one penny 
of extra cost. Write today enclosing 2c stamp. 





FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. B-423, Adrian, Mich 
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All Babies 
face three deadly 





enemies 


; ES, the very healthiest do. And so easily de- 
d 3 tected are these enemies,—so readily banished! 
© i If mothers only understood! 
First is flabby fat. You see—the fat crowds the 
heart, the other organs, the muscles. They do not 
develop. This means lessened resistance to dis- 
sea { oe = ee ease. In pneumonia, doctors say, flabby babies 
that i a have absolutely no chance. The cause of flabbi- 
such ‘ bic ness? Food—food that has toohigh asugarcontent. 
10se : Second is diarrhea. How diarrhea weakens the 
- : AS. fe adult system, every mother knows. On the baby 
ful ‘ system, the damage is ten times worse. And the 
” & . ; . cause of diarrhea? Food—physicans say chiefly 
oy : “dirty” cow’s milk. 
read % : a # ; Third is constipation. That terrible bug-a-boo 
a . which clogs up baby’s system; keeps the poison 
inside, keeps the good in food from doing good. 
thei And the cause of constipation? Food, again— 
re not chiefly, the coarse curds in natural cow’s milk. 
rgain, i : 
rie : 2 What to do 
ie . oe , And so, what is a conscientious mother to do? 
state ; : ee She wouldn’t ask if she knew Nestlé’s Milk Food. 
P. O. ‘ 7 Only the purest, freshest milk goes into Nestlé’s 
regis- Milk Food. It is dried into a powder, and hygieni- 
—" ™ cally packaged. It can’t go stale, sour or “dirty”. 
<_—_ ; ; > The milk is homogenized so that the fat parti- 
e ad- q eer cles are finer than even in mother’s milk. Baby 
never gets fat indigestion,—never shows those 
hard, coarse curds in its stool. 
= Sugar is added,—just the right amount. Also 
Co ‘ 2 i Ae the right proportion of wheat cereal. These are 
= —s aes ie a . the strength builders—the energy-makers. Baby 
needs these extra energy units already at six 
months,—the turning-point. 


The Proof? 


Why, bless you, there is probably in your own 
neighborhood a Nestlé mother or grandmother to 
verify every word. And tests made by physicians 
prove that Nestlé’s Milk Food agrees with 93% 
of babies. 

If you’re a busy mother with a humming house- 
hold,—even feeding specialists say: Use Nestlé’s. 
No chance to go wrong, or to slight some vital 
step. Correct feeding is reduced to three simple 
steps: Add water; Boil; Bottle. 

When and how shall you begin with Nestlé’s 
Milk Food? This Babyhood Feeding Chart tells. 


ansas 


Babyhood Feeding Chart 


If you nurse baby: At 6th month, begin 
two daily feedings of. Nestlé’s Milk 
Food. At 9th month, wean completely 
to Nestlé’s Milk Food. 


If you do not nurse baby: Make all feed- 
ings of Nestlé’s Milk Food. 


When baby gets regular meals: For 


its food-drink, Nestlé’s Milk 
Food. 


12 Feedings Free 


You'll love the Mother and Babe Box. Contains 
one regular 35c package of Nestlé’s Milk Food. 
Also your copy of the famous 72-page Mother 
Book — one of the simplest, most sensible, most 
complete books on baby-care ever written. Over 


two million copies in use. Also weight chart, 

7 9 e baby bookmark, and feeding chart 
a [ C AY l 0 0 absolutely free. Fill out and mail the coupon. 
S ; 1 Mother and Babe Coupon 


NESTLE’S FOOD CO., 


ESA APLAR NAS TANS Y SI 


STRENCTH for the 
Babyhood Age 


1 
| 
i 
1 
130 William Street, : 
New York 1 

3 e 4 Please send me your free Mother and Babe | 

M a ke s correct qs e re | 1 ng Po un | | Box,—containing one 35c package of Nestlé’s | 
: ||| -1 Milk Food, the 72 page Mother Book, alsothe 1! 

as §$1l mp l e€e as ae ‘3 weight chart, baby bookmark, and feeding chart. : 

i] 
i 
1 
i 
1 
i 
1 


i | Name. 
WwW ADD : : eon 
BOIL BOTTLE Biz 
yer of Fireside WATER 4 3 : iI Address 


1ome decorat 
ut one penny 


; My baby is months old 
drian, Mich. 
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That Anniversary at the Wards 








seen Father and Mother 
so happy. Doesn't the 
old gentleman seem like a 
boy again? 
she loves nothing better than 
to have lots of people around. 





‘‘But ten years ago things 
were different. Dad was in 
bad shape. In fact, I was 
afraid he would never live 
to see his fortieth anniver- 
sary. He was a sick man— 
had lost all his energy and 
‘life.’ He slept very little at 
night and was continually 
bothered by headaches. His 
condition really frightened 
me. He had given up busi- 
ness and was terribly de- 
spondent. 


‘‘T had been watching him 
and knew what his trouble 
was. I had always special- 
ized on intestinal diseases 
and I could see ‘auto-intoxication’ fairly 
written all over him. You know, that 
is a condition of self-poisoning from 
chronic intestinal clogging. 


‘*T had been urging him to come to me 
for some time. But he had been set on 
curing himself by dosing up with laxa- 
tives and cathartics, and had only suc- 
ceeded in making his troubles worse. 
‘It was at about this time that intes- 
tinal lubrication was creating a con- 
siderable stir in medical circles. A cele- 
brated British surgeon reported having 
overcome hundreds of cases of faulty 
elimination with this method. Doctors 
all over the world were talking about 
lubrication, and medical journals had 
teemed with articles about it. 

‘‘T had studied the method and had 
used it in my own practice. And when 
I found I was relieving a number of 





‘‘Doesn’t the old gentleman seem like a boy again?’ said the doctor 


sick, nervous and despondent people 
from intestinal clogging by means of 
lubrication, I was very enthusiastic 
about it. You know, after middle life 
the natural lubricating fluid in the in- 
testines is often deficient in both quan- 
tity and quality. In such cases a lubri- 
cant is needed to keep the food waste 
soft and moving. 


‘‘T immediately put Dad on a rigid diet 
with a course of exercises and started 
him on the lubricant, Nujol. Then I 
watched him—and sure enough, he be- 
gan to pick up. One of the best signs 
was the way he began to take an in- 
terest in things. He started to get out 
more. It wasn’t more than a month or 
so before he had gotten back his old- 
time ‘pep’ and enthusiasm. A good 
color came into his face, he slept like 
a rock and his food began to taste good. 








Medical Director of Insurance Company— 


Faulty elimination in the majority of cases is 
as unnecessary as it is dangerous, says the 
medical director of a large life insurance com- 
pany. Probably no other single condition 
causes as many ailments or susceptibility to 
ailments. A lubricant provides an excellent 
means of bringing about intestinal action. 


Editor of a Leading Health Journal— 


The editor of a leading health journal says 


most skin troubles are the danger signs of 
lowered resistance or so-called bad blood. Ina 
majority of cases, he says, the basic cause is 
intestinal auto-intoxication—a scientific term 
which means self-poisoning through faulty 
elimination. 


A City Health Commissioner— 


One of the common sources of trouble leading 
to premature old age is intestinal disturbance, 
says the Health Commissioner of one of the 
largest cities in the United States. 








*““Of course, Mother was de- 
lighted and on my advice 
was soon taking Nujol her- 
self. Her health had not been 
of the best, and I was afraid 
she might be headed for the 
same trouble Father had suf- 
fered. She found it did her a 
lot of good too. 


‘“Though that was almost 
ten years ago, neither of them 
has been ill since. My father 
said he felt too young to be 
hanging around the houseand 
went back to the office. In 
fact, both Mother and Dad 
took on a new lease of life.”’ 


How to Keep Well 


Keep clean internally if you 
would be healthy, says a 


noted medical authority. 
Nujol will wos you. Nujol 
is nota I: rely 





a lubricant. It cians and 
softens the food waste, thus hastening 
its passage through the intestines. 
Like pure water Nujol is harmless. 
Hospitals use it. Physicians all over the 
world recommend it for infants and 
children and people of all ages. 


Nujol should be taken as regularly as 
you wash your face or brush your teeth. 
Nujol makes internal cleanliness a habit 
—the healthiest habit in the world. 
For sale by all druggists. Made by 
Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


Tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Nujol 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





For Internal Cleanliness 


4-DAY TRIAL FREE! s 
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A Boott towel 2! 
will not hurt \~ — 
the softest skin 


Boott Towels dry the most delicate skin 
thoroughly and pleasantly. Yet they are 
sturdy and may be used for a brisk rub-down 
after a shower bath. They are bright white 
and launder to look like new. They are hand- 
some enough for “‘best”’ towels, inexpensive 
for every day. They wear long and well. 


3uy Boott Towels in packages of six from 


your Dealer. He will also sell you Boott Towel- 
ing in s, 10 and 25 yard bolts. You can make 
your own towels of all kinds, children’s bibs, 
face cloths, bureau scarfs wil other practical 
things. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 
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ABSORBENT 


\ WASH CLOTHS 4° BIBS ¢ 


WHITE AND ECRYU 






































BOUQUET 


Adds rich color and deli- 
cious flavor to soups, gra- 
C ° 
YeChets vies stews, sauces and meat 


Flavoring 
for Home 
Cooking- 


dishes. Prepared from the 

aromatic juices of fresh 

garden vegetables. Pure, 
> wholesome, nourishing. 


If your grocer can’t sup- 
ply you send 10c for gen- 
erous size sample bottle. 
Recipe folder sent free. 


4 KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
rn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 











Become Independent 
3: - 421 South Ashland Boulevard : Chicago 
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eace Dale Mills: 
Prapt. 103, 25 M 
Send d me over 2 





“Say the word, and I will come and shoot 
her full of holes.” 

Miss Cator glanced at her watch. She 
laughed, but at the same time she was irri- 
tated as she remembered her faithful service, 
and she rejoiced when Mrs. DeLone did not 
appear. The sky was growing darker, the 
atmosphere in the room was foul in spite of 
the open door; it seemed absurd to try to 
help humanity. 

Mrs. Becker was confined to bed with a 
broken leg. Her bedroom was the parlor, and 
there her husband waited upon her and kept 
the house immaculate besides. He was as 
deft as Father Cator, but he did not have as 
pleasant a time. When he cleaned 
a rug he was required to show it 
to Mrs. Becker; when he 
aired the bedding he was 
compelled to hang it out, 
not on the upstairs 
porch which would 
have been convenient, 
but in the back yard, 
because then Mrs. 
Becker would see him 
carrying it past her 
room. Spread here 
and there on the floor 
were newspapers which 
Mrs. Becker prescribed 
against the wearing out of 
her carpet. When she was 
crossed in the slightest degree 
she cried aloud, beginning with a 
low wail and ending ina shrill scream. 

She did not dream that her behavior was 
known or judged; upon the surface she was 
a beautiful old lady, always happy and placid 
and affectionate. Today, under the soothing 
ministrations of Miss Cator’s warm, strong 
hand, she lay with closed eyes, smiling. She 
had mentioned the conflicting claims of a 
second wife and the children of the first for 
the selection of a neighbor’s burial place. 
‘‘When I die,”’ she concluded sweetly, ‘“I 
want to lie by my dear husband.” 

Miss Cator’s lips twitched. Becker was 
standing by the bed, wearing an oilcloth 
apron which he was not allowed to do with- 
out even when he was unoccupied. He looked 
tiny and abused and forlorn. But suddenly 
fire burned in his eye. 

“Then I wish you’d be a little kinder to 
me when I’m here,” he said distinctly. 


T THE corner she met Victor Simms. He 
had once been sent to Congress, but 
success and his good looks had ruined him. 
He was on his way to the alley back of the 
Becker house where there was a still. It was 
probable that he could not even realize how 
he had fallen. 

The children were coming from school, and 
they all shouted greetings, but they did not 
cheer Miss Cator’s fallen spirits. She was 
very tired; she had walked about ten miles, 
and she had made almost constant physical 
exertion, and she had had the woes of the 
world poured into her ear. She had one more 
visit to make, to Doctor Ashton; then she 
would go home and, when supper and her 
evening visits were over, she would creep 
into bed. 

From the high school several blocks away 
the pupils came as noisily as the little chil- 
dren and with a more unbroken rush. She 
stood waiting for them to pass, her eyes upon 
a tall lad, John Garland’s beautiful boy, who 
was head and shoulders above the rest, their 
superior in looks and mind. Another person 
had her eyes upon him, a girl loitering at the 
corner. She was dressed ina velvet suit with 
a fur collar; her bobbed blond hair, artificially 
curled, but pretty none the less, stood out 
like a halo under a fur cap. Was it Mrs. 
Garland? No, it was Etoilia Bedell in Mrs. 
Garland’s velvet suit. At once Miss Cator 
turned and entered Garland’s store. 


ER own misery quickened almost to the 

point of torture as she walked briskly 
down the long aisle into a glass-inclosed 
office at the end. There John Garland 
looked up at her from his desk, his eyes 
shining, then clouding. He did not rise, and 
Miss Cator did not sit down, but stood holding 
her heavy bag; it was as though formalities 
of behavior meant nothing between them. 


An Easy Day 


(Continued from Page 200) 










“You ought to send Junior away.” 

“Yes,” said John. “But what makes you 
think so?” 

“T saw a wretched Bedell hail him out 
here. ”’ 

“A Bedell!” 

The Bedells were notorious. 

“One of them is almost grown. She was 
wearing a suit of Mrs. Garland’s that at- 
tracted his eye, and she spoke to him at 
once. I’d send him to a boys’ school. Mid- 
year examinations everywhere will be next 
week; he could enter then.” 

Garland put his hand into a pigeonhole of 
his desk and drew out a sheaf of catalogues. 

“Do you know anything about these 
schools?” 

“That,” said Miss Cator, lay- 
ing her finger upon one. 
“Mrs. Ogden’s boy went 
there. It’s a splendid 

place. Send him now.” 

Garland looked up at 

her hungrily. ‘Are 

you well?”’ 

““ Always.” 

“And happy?” 

““Sometimes.”’ Miss 

Cator looked at him 

for an immeasurably 
short space, smiling; 
then she went out through 
the long store, nodding at 
the clerks. She went on so- 
berly to Doctor Ashton’s. Doc- 
tor Ashton was a retired English 
clergyman who lived in a beautiful little old 
house, once surrounded by a yard, nowa gem 
in a crowded, grimy and unbeautiful setting. 
It had casement windows and a steep roof 
and, within, fireplaces and beautiful furniture 
and hundreds of books. Miss Cator had 
attended Doctor Ashton daily, except for a 
few brief vacations, for seven years. His 
malady was not loathsome, like Thaddy’s, 
but it was almost as painful to body and mind. 


ODAY Miss Cator waited upon him si- 

lently, not noticing that he too was silent. 
Disconnected thoughts ran through her mind. 
She would soon be middle-aged; she felt 
old, old. If only she had a boy like John Gar- 
land! She remembered a fragment of poetry; 
sometimes Doctor Ashton read poetry.to her 
—to get other recollections out of her mind, 
he said. This was something about “many 
little boys and girls.”” No, she wanted one 
boy, John Garland’s boy. He should have 
been her boy. 

“Miss Cator.” 

“Yes, Doctor Ashton.” 

She saw with keen self-reproach that he 
had changed since yesterday; his slender 
face looked more slender, and his cheeks were 
almost as white as the white towel on the 
easy-chair in which he lived. She went to his 
side and laid her hand on his. In that mo- 
ment neither was old nor-young; they were 
two souls who loved and knew each other. 


HEIR long glance had an unearthly 

quality, as though it presaged new and 
thrilling contacts in a new world. Doctor 
Ashton held a sealed envelope. He sometimes 
wrote out verses or little passages of prose or 
poetry for Miss Cator to read before she 
went to bed. Sometimes they were funny, 
sometimes beautiful. Usually they were 
written on a folded sheet of paper; they 
were not often sealed. 

“There’s your bedtime potion. Now run 
along to your supper.” 

Father had supper ready; father always 
had supper ready. ‘Have you had an easy 
day?” he asked when her coffee cup was 
half empty; that was the moment when 
father considered it proper to begin to talk. 

Miss Cator considered, remembering days 
when she had watched beside dying beds, or 
other days when she had fought vainly. To- 
day no one had died. ‘“ Yes,” she said; “ 
was an easy day.” 

“Was it an interesting day?” 

“Ye-es,”’ said Miss Cator, considering. 

Viewed after one of father’s suppers, hu- 
manity was after all more interesting than 
hopeless. She remembered Mrs. Gamble’s 


(Continued on Page 205) 





Could she 


earn her 
own living ? 


HE’S your daughter—and per- 
haps you hate to think of her 
having to work for a living. 


But this sort of thing does happen 
in very nice families—and too 
often the girl is utterly unpre- 
pared for any well-paid occupa- 
tion. So she takes a poorly-paid 
job as sales girl, waitress or clerk. 


* * * * 


It’s different when there is a 
Corona in the home. A child 
who has learned to use Corona 
Four, with its standard office 
keyboard, can operate any office 
machine—and you’ve provided 
her with the best kind of an 
insurance policy against the day 
when she may be forced to sup- 
port herself. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy 
terms if desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book or write 
CoronaTypewriter Co., Inc.,147 
Main St., Groton, N. Y. 

















F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just want Good 
Things to Eat—you will find excellent sug- 
gestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 
The Household Magazine of recognized au- 
thority which tells you how to make and serve 
“*Ice Box Cake”’ 
“Vanderbilt Salad”’ 
**Chicken a la King”’ 


How to select and cook your favorite dish, 
how to serve it and what to serve with it; 
forty or fifty choice and seasonable recipes in 
each number, many of them illustrated. 





‘*Vanderbilt Salad” 


‘““AMERICAN CooKERY” gives menus for every 

ssible occasion. Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding 

eceptions, Card Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, 
etc. Also contains timely Household Articles and 
good fiction, 

If you havea family you need this Magazine, for us- 
ing it will help you to set a better table for less money. 
SEND us One Dollar (cash, check or stamps) and 
we will send you American Cookery for the rest 
of 1925, starting with the March number which con- 
tains recipes and directions for “Ice Box Cake,” 
“Vanderbilt Salad,” ‘‘Chicken a la King,” and 
many other good things. Address 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 
219 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


















































PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 sheets and 100 envelopes with your name and address 
tastefully imprinted on g nd paper in attractive dark 


blue formal Gothic type—in excellent taste. Enclose $1 with All 
order ($1.10 far West), Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. For 1 
G. ROBINSON, Stationer, 2016 N. Park Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Sunitortts oretier’ a ship in as . 
Oppositie” q-i (Hi), m. [pl. ais (i’%z)], the 
three-toed sloth of America. 
aid cae? v.t. to ,assist; support: 


Why the Universal 
Will Delight You: 


Contains 
Full Definitions of Words 


Synonyms and Antonyms 
Mythological and Classical Names 
Names of Persons and Places 
Terms Used in Commerce and Law 
Christian Names of Men and Women 
Prefixes and Suffixes 

Parts of Speech 

Abbreviations 

Foreign Words and Phrases 
Business Terms 

Rules for Punctuation 

Tables of weights and measures 











An Aid to the Solving of Furthermore, this dictionary is printed on special 

. quality of thin pe iper, h andsomely bound in green cloth, 

wOrRD with titles stamped in gold. It is illustrated with full. 

SS color plates of birds, insects, fishes, flowers, shells, etc. 

pUZZLES seven in all. 

Contains 1100 pages. Size 5% by 7% 

A Cattecton of 40,000 50 inches. As for its large clear type—just see 
in General Use, ANNE this life-size sample: 

with Relereat? 
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= re Three Great Cross-Word Books 


RE you a cross-word fan? Then here is a real set of ‘puzzlers,’ 
two of which will fascinate you; the other will delight the younger 
members of your family. All three are issued by one of the oldest and 
best known publishing houses in America. A special pencil is attached 
to each book. And in each you’ll find a card which, when mailed, will 
bring you, without cost, all the answers. Make your choice now. 


There’s no charge! 


How to Choose Any One or All 


UST tell a few of your friends and neigh- 
bors why they should be enjoying The 
Ladies’ Home Yournal every month. You 
should quickly find a number who'll be ready 
to subscribe when you tell them that a whole 
year of its entertainment and help costs but 
$1. And their subscriptions will earn for you 
any or all of these books. 


They must be new yearly subscriptions 
from someone outside your family who doesn’t 
live in your home. Collect only $1 for any 
address in U. S. or Canada; for foreign ad- 
dresses, $2.50. 

For the dictionary send only ¢wo subscrip- 
tions; for the book of synonyms or for any 
one of the three puzzle books send only ove 
subscription. You may have as many books as 
you select. Three subscriptions, for example, 
will bring you the dictionary (2 subscriptions) 
and C arolyn Wells’ puzzle book (1 subscrip- 

tion); four will earn the book of synonyms 
and all three puzzle books. You need not 
be a subscriber to qualify. Your own sub- 
Scription may not be counted. 





Before you mail your order 





be sure that you have included 
in one envelope (1) the names 
and correct addresses of the 
number of new yearly subscrib- 








The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


397 Independence Square 


ers needed to entitle you to the books you se- 
lect (renewals may not be included), (?) < 
remittance for the exact amount eioed, 
and (3) the address, other than that of any of 
your subscribers, to which you wish us to mail 
the books. We will forward them at once. 
Add 20c to cover duty for each book ordered 
for Canada. On account of imposts, no orders 
can be accepted for books to be shipped to 
foreign countries. 








Special Offer! 


F you want all five of these 

books—the dictionary, the book 
of synonyms and the three cross- 
word books—they are yours for on/y 
jive new subscriptions. Don’t send 
six subscriptions, which would be 
required were you to order the books 
separately or in lots of less than five. 
Send only five subscriptions for all 
Jive books. And act at once. First 
come, first served. 
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GIVEN TO YOU 


«\ This Easy-to-Read, Easy-to-Understand 
a @ Universal Dictionary 
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GOOD dictionary. should be in every home. It is 

the one final and conclusive authority in all questions 
of spelling, definition, shades of meaning, abbreviation. 
Whether or not you are a cross-word fan, here is a 
dictionary that will delight you. It is not an abridg- 
ment—it is built up new from the foundations laid by 
Noah Webster and other lexicographers and contains the 
many new words that have recently come into use. And 
right now, a copy may be yours absolutely without charge. 


And a Dictionary of Synonyms! 


For the cross-word fan, the student, the professional man; in 
fact, for every home where good English is employed, a book of 
synonyms is almost as necessary as a dictionary. So let us GIVE 
you Falkner’s Dictionary of Synonyms,a handsome 217 page book 
containing 40,000 words in general use, arranged with reference 
You'll find it amazingly help- 









to their similarity and contrast. 





ful in solving cross-word puzzles. 


Carolyn Wells’ 
Cross-Word Puzzle Book 
A master writer of mystery stories 
tried her hand at making cross-word 
problems—and how she has suc- 
ceeded! Here you have a novel 
series guaranteed to baffle and 
hold your attention. 


Putnam’s Junior 


Cross-Word Puzzle Book 


Here are thirty puzzles, begin- 
ning with easy ones and ending 
with harder, some made in the 
shape of birds and animals— 
and all printed in colors. What 
a fascinating game for rainy 
days and odd hours! 


Putnam’s 


Cross-Word Puzzle Book 


There are 52 brand new ones in 
this famous edition. They are 
designed by two experts—no 
puzzle is impossible and none is 
child’s play. You'll find in 


them a real mental challenge. 
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Its Your Last °500" 
Saving That Counts’ Most 


HEN you buy a Bennett Home at 

direct-mill, wholesale prices you save 
(1) a substantial sum; (2) months of 
building time, (3) know a definite cost before you 
start—Bennett prices are guaranteed complete, 
absolutely no extras—(4) get best construction 
and finish and (5) FREE plans. 

sennett advantages give you a far better home 
than otherwise you would expect your money to 
secure. 

Send for the new Bennett Homes Book with 
photo illustrations of over 65 charming permanent 
homes; also 10 garages—free if vou live in U. S. 
east of Indiana and north of Ohio River; else- 
where sent on receipt of $1.00. 





BENNETT HOMES, 
87 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send me Bennett Homes Book, new low prices, 
and valuable building facts. 


Name 
No. and St. 


Town .State . 


| Brattle UWhnay 


























St. Patrick’s is the day 
for parties 


FOr gayer and more colorful parties there 

is the new Gala Book (10th edition, just 
published) which simplifies your party 
plans, from invitations to refreshments. It 
shows you how to decorate and how to en- 
tertain—not only on St. Patrick’s Day but 
on all the other spring holidays. 


L344 


THE GALA BOOK 


and Dennison Party Goods are for sale by 
Stationers and department stores every- 
where. Or send 10 cents today (in Canada, 
15 cents) to Dennison’s, Dept. 1-C, Framing- 
ham, Mass., for your copy of the Gala Book. 
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= BRYANT Mater- 
ity Clothes enable you 
to dress stylishly during all 
Stages of maternity—and 
ater baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
Provide for expansion. 


: Style Book FREE 
New Style Book showing [¥ 
latest styles in Dresses, ba 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets § 
for Maternity Wear. Also = 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 
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Sune Bryant 42" NewYork 
ACTING PLAY 


tations, Drill 












for Amateurs; 
. AG; Monologs, Reci- 
8, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
ntertainments, Send for free catalog. 


pT 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHINGCO., 542 So. DearbornSt., CHICAGO 
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eAn Easy Day 


(Continued from Page 203) 


“apoplexy,” she remembered Mrs. Becker’s 
scream and the cock of Mr. Becker’s hat as 
he walked down the street. She remembered 
the letter in Mrs. DeLone’s wood box. She 


could not only remember; she could forget 
Mrs. Bedell’s loathsomeness and Etoilia’s 
prettiness and Victor Simms’ degeneration. 
She forgot even her own chronic heartache. 
Father’s life 


Father listened, enchanted. 
was ideal; he worked all 
day for a person whom 


The envelope in her hand, she slipped out 
of her bathrobe and slippers, lay down on her 
soft, smooth bed and, tearing the envelope 
open, unfolded the sheet.. Every motion was 
drowsy; Doctor Ashton’s verses might be 
read, but it was doubtful whether they would 
be comprehended. 

But these were not verses; this was a let- 
ter. Miss Cator blinked, then she rubbed her 
eyes and sat up as she 
read written in a falter- 





he loved dearly, and he 
enjoyed each evening 
an entertainment which 
was better than the 
movies. When he heard 
about the change in 
Doctor Ashton, he shed 
a few tears. 

Miss Cator had only 
two other patients tosee, 
and both lived near by. 
Returning, she found 
Thaddy Gunn waiting 
for her on her door- 
step. 

‘“‘T’ve business wid 
you,” he said. 

““Yes,’’ said Miss 
Cator. Was he going to 
dismiss her? 

“You’re too good for your trade,” he said 
earnestly. ‘It ain’t fit for you to go round 
lookin’ after such things as you look after. 
You ought to have work that’s suited to a 
lady, and I’ve got a place for you.” 

“Well, now, Thaddy!” 

‘“‘My sister’s chief dishwasher at the Central 
Hotel,” said he proudly. ‘I’ve been talkin’ 
to her about ye this long time, and she’ll have 
ye on in the spring. Think it over.” 

“T will,” promised Miss Cator. “But I 
don’t know if I’m young enough for that 
place.” 

“T told her that was the only thing against 
you,” said Thaddy. ‘But she said to try. 
The young flappers don’t stick. Good night.” 

“Outrageous!” said father when she told 
him. ‘Monstrous! But don’t you cry!” 

Miss Cator lifted her head. Tears were 
streaming down her cheeks, but they were 
tears of hysterical mirth. “Crying!” she 
said. “I’m not crying.” 

Miss Cator went upstairs to bed. She hoped 
she would have no early call, and after break- 
fast she would go first to see Doctor Ashton. 
She remembered his envelope; it was down- 
stairs. Another person weary as Miss Cator 
would have left it there, but she fetched it. 
She liked to leave nothing which should be 
attended to one day over to the next. 








ing hand: 

Dear Miss Cator: You 
have helped me bear my 
burden for many years, 
and I am about to put 
another upon you. I have 
no living kin, and I hope 
that you will consent to 
be my executor. What 
money I have is to be 
divided between. my 
church, municipal chari- 
ties and my old house- 
L keeper. Not as adequate 
payment in any sense, but 
as a token of my affection 
for you who are my closest 
living friend, I have left 
“oe you my little house and a 
bequest sufficient to keep 
it in order, together with 
such of its contents as 
you wish to keep. When you can give me an 
hour or two, I should like to talk with you about 
the disposal of those books which you will not 
care for. 

Very sincerely and gratefully yours, 

HENrRy ASHTON. 





Miss Cator read the letter twice, then she 
sprang out of bed and went to her door and 
opened it. But father was asleep; there was 
no doubt that father was asleep, and it 
would be no kindness to wake him to hear 
something which, wonderful as it was, would 
be no less wonderful in the morning. As for 
herself, she would never sleep. Doctor Ash- 
ton’s little house and enough to keep it in or- 
der! If she was to have that she needn’t worry 
about anything. And Doctor Ashton’s beauti- 
ful things! For her! She would lie down and 
turn out the light and rest her body, but she 
would not sleep! 

Doctor Ashton’s house—why, people talked 
about the town’s buying it and preserving it 
forits beauty! Doctor Ashton—was it Doctor 
Ashton looking out the window, saying he 
had thromboid thrombosis, or was it Mrs. 
DeLone? Perhaps it was Thaddy. No, it 
was Thaddy who had given her a present, 
something at once funny and beautiful. It was 
Doctor Ashton who—but Miss Cator turned 
upon her side and her easy day ended. 


About Murillos Painting 


N AN article on Murillo’s painting of the 
Immaculate Conception published in the 
December issue of THe Laprres’ Home 

Journat, Mr. E. V. Lucas stated erroneously 
that the Spanish section of the Church of 
Rome set its seal on the vision of a nun by 
teaching the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, understanding thereby that the 
Virgin was not born, but ‘created sponta- 
neously in the air,’ ready to descend to 
earth, and that the Church “having added 
this article to its faith” insisted on having 
it depicted as Murillo has done. We regret 
that these erroneous statements appeared 
in our pages. 

What Mr. Lucas should have stated was 
that the Murillo painting conveyed to him 
the impression of immortality. Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S. J., one of the resident 
clergy at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Farm Street, London, and one of 
the great Jesuit scholars of England, writes 
the following comment on Mr. Lucas’ error: 


At the beginning of the 17th Century the 
Spanish Church, seconded by the Crown and 
the Court, were insistent in trying to bring 
about a formal definition of the Immaculate 
Conception as a dogma of faith. To this end 
urgent representations were made to the Holy 
See, and throughout the peninsula the accept- 
ance of the teaching that Mary, the Mother of 


the Saviour, was exempt from the stain of origi- 
nal sin became a sort of criterion of orthodoxy. 
As an indication of the hold the subject had on 
men’s minds it may be noted that the common 
Spanish name Concha is only a diminutive of 
Concepcién. So far as regards the pictorial rep- 
resentation of this prerogative, it is possible that 
Murillo was influenced by a vision attributed to 
the saintly Portuguese virgin, Beatrix da Silva, 
who had founded about 1484 an order of nuns, 
the ‘‘ Concepcionistas,’’ under this special invo- 
cation. She had seen the Madonna as a girl of 
thirteen or so, floating in space in a robe of blue 
and white, with the moon at her draped feet and 
above her head the stars, and cherubim all 
about her. But, before Murillo, Italian painters 
like Louis Carracci, Guido Reni and the Span- 
iard Ribera had adopted a very similar method 
of idealizing the ‘‘All-Pure”’ Virgin as she existed 
in the mind of God before her life on earth. The 
mystics of the Middle Ages had always identi- 
fied the Madonna with the ‘“‘woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet’’ as 
described in the Book of Revelation xii, 1. 
May I add that I quite understand that what 
Mr. Lucas has written was written in all good 
faith and without any idea of exploiting anti- 
Catholic prejudice? 

Mr. Lucas himself wishes to lay emphasis 
on Father Thurston’s last sentence. His in- 
formation came from a source which he be- 
lieved to be sound. Nothing could be farther 
from his mind than the wish to cause distress 
to any of his readers. 
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-and in the Heart 
of YOUR HOME a 
PO ae 


Table With The LAFLAT Top 












Wo AN’ pride in the 
heart of her home, 
the kitchen, is reflected 
in every line of a Porce- 
Namel table. Many con- 
venient features, durable 
satin enamel finish, the 
patented Laflat top which 
will never buckle, bulge 
or warp combine to insure 
long life and maximum 
satisfaction. Let us send 
you “First Aids to First 
Class Cooking,” and the 
name of the nearest Porce- 
Namel dealer. The bro- 
chure will help you plan 
the heart of your home. 
Our dealer will gladly 
explain the relative merits 
of Porce-Namel Tables. 





Model T 








Model G 
27 x 42 inches 
27 x 48 inches 


Mutschle: peothess Co, 
BETTER BLE UILDERS 


Sinten1396 
103 Madison St. 





Nappanee, Ind. 
































Model J—40 inch 

With Net Cover $20.25 ; 

Screen Cover $22.75 
(Freight Extra) 





Why Kiddie-Koop Especially Satisfies 


Families of Moderate Means 
Saves cost of separate bassinet, crib and playpen. At- 
tractive in living room, on porch or in nursery. Means 
health for baby and saves mother footsteps and worry. 
Rolls through doorway on swivel wheels; folds to 
8 inches with springs and mattress to carry anywhere. 
Four sizes—40, 42, 47 and 52 inches, priced $20.25 
and up, freight extra. 

Write today for free literature, prices and names of local dealers, 
E, M. TRIMBLE Mpc. Co., 431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Also makers of the Baby Bathinette 
(This name-plate your protection against substitutes) 


KippiE- KOOP 
_wotica CRIB Bisspcs 
—_ 


Model J—47 inch 

With Net Cover $22.75 ; 

Screen Cover $26.00 
(Freight Extra) 





Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20% 30+ 60¢ & 1, Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 








For-Over a Quarter of a Century 
Carbona has been removing Grease Spots with- 
out injury to the most delicate fabric or color. 
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This Amazing 
Device makes 









that does the hard, tir- 
ing cooking work—that 
mixes every kind of 
dough— whips creaam— 
creams butter and sugar— 
grinds coffee—chips ice and 
freezes ice cream—chops 
meat—strains 
sauces—chops and slices 











—— Delicious 


HINK of a KitchenAid 


sinolem: H The most delicious 
single machine Gee ain tee, 
sauces, salad dress- 
ings, frozen desserts, 
etc. —all the hard-to- 
make as well as the 
easy-to-preparedishes 
—are now made in 
a fraction of the time 
and without hard 
work. Kitchen Aid,the 
amazing electrical de- 
vice, makes this 
possible! 


soups and 








vegetables and performs one 
hundred and one other cooking tasks—all at the mere 
snap of a switch! 


That’s what Kitchen Aid does. It relieves you of 


practically all the work in connection with the prepara- 
tion of food for your table. And it does the work beller 
than the most expert human hands can do it. There’s 
little chance for cooking failure in the home equipped 
with Kitchen Aid! 


Thousands of women—leading magazines—schools 


and colleges in every part of the United States are 
enthusiastic Kitchen Aid users. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Learnall about thisamazingappliance for yourself. Find 
out how it will save you time, work and money every 
day in the year. A free, illustrated book explains every- 
thing. Use the couponand we'llsend you acopy without 
cost or obligation. Tear out and mail the coupon now. 


THE KITCHEN AID MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. B-3, Troy, Ohic 





Send me the FREE BOOK that tells all about Kitchen 
Aid, and how it turns cooking drudgery into a delight- 
ful pastime. This request does not place me under the 
slightest obligation. (Dept. B-3) 





“It’s the Prettiest 
Dress I Ever Had”’ 





“ANDI made it all my- 

self! Thanks to the 
Woman’s Institute, I 
can now make all my 
own clothes as they 
should be made and 
have two or three 
dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one!” 


No matter where you 
live, or what your cir- 
cumstances or your 
needs, you, too, can learn 
right at home, in your 
spare time, to plan and 
make stylish, becoming 


clothes and hats at great savings, get a position, 
or earn $20 to $40 a week as a dressmaker or 
milliner. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


and learn from the experience of hundreds of delighted 
members what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
Mail the coupon or postal today. 


ali ilaaaas al naam eS i 0.4. > ion he ag ne eames | 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE | 
Dept. 38-Q, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of your handsome 32-page booklet and tell me 
how I can learn the subject which I have marked 
below: 

(C1 Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking 


Nam 


J Millinery 
(J Cooking 


| 

| 

| 

| 

"‘hisaes weacllyy whether BMze. or Minh” 7 
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Tea Room Mana¢ers in Bid Demand 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, now 
opening every week are crying for trained managers. Shortage acute. We 


receive daily calls for 


8, hostesses, table di- 





rectors, buyers, etc.— both menand women. Big salaries paid to trained 
executives. Weteach youentire businessin yoursparetime—and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Write for Free Book “Pouring Tea for 


Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. L-549, Washington, D. C. 
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IF THAT SLY COOT 
HAD NOT BE- 
THOUGHT 

TO QUICK TIP INTO 
CHEEZIE’S EYES 


THE MILK THAT 
KEEZIE’D SET 
TO RISE 


Well, Cheezie took the 
poker then 

(The handle has a 
carved-out hen). 


Yee! You should have 
heard the crash! 

Down went a pitcher 
into hash! 

The Coot had knocked 
it on the floor, 

Whilst in and out and 
round he tore, 

A-trying to dodge the 
poker stick 

That Cheezie wielded 
fast and thick. 

And Cheezie could have had him caught, 

If that sly Coot had not bethought 

To quick tip into Cheezie’s eyes 

The milk that Keezie’d set to rise. 

Whilst poor Cheezie stopped to blink, 

The Worry-Coot as quick’s a wink 

Leapt by him to the kitchen floor. 

Back through the cat-hole in the door 

He tried to make a flying duck; 

But my! the doughnut on him stuck. 

While he pushed and pulled and whined, 

Cheezie grabbed him from behind 

And plunged him in a bushel bag 

And tied it with nine yards of rag. 

And Cheezie that had said, ‘‘I’m old!” 

And growled about the snow and cold, 

Why, Cheezie clean forgot all that. 

He didn’t stop to grab his hat 

But dashed forth on the icy crust. 

He tied his skates, all thick with rust, 

Right on his feet with stockings on; 

And like a flash our Cheez was gone, 

A-lugging on his humped-up back 

The Worry-Coot tied in the sack. 

The Gimmicks saw him skate and shout. 

They didn’t know what ’twas about, 


SIDE FARM 


NEVER HARM 





BACK TO THEIR LITTLE HILL- 


THAT WORRY-COOTS CAN 


The Worry-Coot 


(Continued from Page 33) 


. 


But they rushed after down the street, 

A-scuffing snow with all their feet. 

And Cheezie up and took that Coot 

Straight to the mighty Spiddle-Spoot, 

Where Gimmicks shoot their useless 
trash 

Clear off the roofs ker-slipperty-smash! 

He set that gibbering 
Worry-Coot 

Square on a board 
inside the Spoot 

And sent him skiting 
down, down, down, 

Ten million miles from 
Chim-Nik Town. 

And all the folks wrung 
Cheezie’s hand 

And told him what 
he’d done was 
grand. 


‘WE'LL 
MAKE 
BELIEVE 
WE VE 
just 
BEEN 

” 
WED 





They asked him if he’d like some shoes, 

Or p’raps a hat or scarf to use. 

But Cheezie gave his arms a fling 

And said he didn’t need a thing; 

He’d skate back home the way he came; 

He wasn’t old nor cold nor lame. 

He spied his Keezie in the crowd, 

Too thunderstruck to speak out loud. 
“‘Come home, dear Keezie,” then he said. 
““We’ll make believe we’ve just been wed.” 

And Keezie clasped her Cheezie’s hand, 

And all that happy Gimmick band 

Picked the frost flowers from their beds 

And tossed them on the Churn-ips’ heads; 

And then those Gimmicks watched them go, 

A-skating through the sunset’s glow, 

Back to their little hillside farm 

That Worry-Coots can never harm. 





Ftelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MiLtk ForRMUL2 FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
JosephinesBaker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 


JouRNAL HovseEs. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL Homes. A supplement 
to Journal Houses and Journal Bungalows. 
Price, 25 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 


How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HovuSsE GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BAsKETs. An enlarged edi- 
tion; no increase in price. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR Everyspopy. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 


THe COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


Tue Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


FASHION REviIEW. A twenty-four-page booklet, 
containing over 150 new spring designs. 
Price, 5 cents. 


THe New Fasuion Book. A forty-page fashion 
magazine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 12 cents. 


MASQUERADE CostuME. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four 
pages for simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 


THE MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for maternity 
wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 
the layette. Patterns supplied for all designs 
shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 


PIPOSSOR eee acl, xe) gs Gilera. Gr ire 
POROOROE. hk Oo 84% by Be Sec ee 


NACROIB sf os ee sng a |, 
Blouses and Skirts. ...... + 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) i ee 
POON Ss BOtE. 86 GeO Oe Gr ees 
Cararen’s Clothes’). 5.004 « eos 2880 
De ee ul Las ORS 
TREE se) 4. a es BOS ee 
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**2000 Miles of North Coast 
Startling o Limited 
Beauty’? "Pine Tralee’ 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo, 
Billings, Butte, Helena, Yellowstone Park, Missoula, 
Spokane, Yakima, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 


Mail this coupon to 
A. B. Smith, 980 Northern Pacific Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP | 
Name — = - _ : 
Address aa 








Books or trips I am 
interested in ( y ) 


O) Yellowstone Park 
0 Pacific Northwest . * 86.00 
1) Rainier Park (Seattle—Tacoma) 86.00 
O) Alaska (Skagway). Fe ‘ 176.00 
O) Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 59.00 


* 1924 fares. 1925 fares may differ slightly 


from Chicago 
$ 56.50 


2a 
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New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a 
scientific method in child training, founded on 
the principle that confidence is the basis of con- 
trol. This new system shows you how in your 
own home to correct the cause of disobedi- 
ence, willfulness, untruthfulness and other 
) dangerous habits which, if not properly 
~ remedied, lead to dire consequences. The 
trouble in most cases now is that children are 
punished or scolded for what they do. The 
new method removes the cause —not by 
punishment or scolding but by confidence 
and codperation along lines which are 
amazingly easy for any parent to apply 
instantly. 

Highest Endorsements. This new system, which has been put into the 
form of an illustrated Course prepared especially for the busy parent, is 
producing remarkable and immediate results for the x 
thousands of parents inall parts of the world. 
It is also endorsed by leading educators. 
It covers all ages from cradle to 18 years. 
Free Book “New Methods in Child Training” 
is the title of a startling book which describes 
thisnewsystem and outlinesthe work of the Par- 
ents Association. Send letter or postal today 
and the book will be sent free — but doit now as 
thisannouncement may never appear here again. 






























THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION \ 
Dept. 443 Pleasant Hill, Ohio fi == 
THE PARENTS AsSOcIATION, Dept. 443, Pleasant Hill, Olivo 

Please send me your book “New Methods in Child | raining. 


This does not obligate me in any way. 


PGATCOD 6.5. vs. dn: ke 00. 0c ce ncesseiesee ese sevecresccves 
CARP vin ves ccns taeesebaneeedaenened et css State..... 
Check this square if you would like also to receive 
tion about the Beery Educational Playbox, an amazi 
of Play, now being offered at a Special Low Price. 
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to draw,- 
develop ur af- 
tistic talent, —be 
comeaCo: mercial 
Artist. Enver this 
profession i 1 whi 
you are | aid as 
much as «a mao 
with equa! ability. 
With proper training 
women earn $50, $75, $100 snd even 

$150a week; many have made notabe 
successes. Commercial Art is a neces 
sity to modern business and advertising, and millions 
are paid yearly for illustrations and design mM 
‘ i; UT 9? a beautiful 56-page book in colors, 
‘YOUR URE scribes the fascinating Federal ero 
study course, simple to learn, and leading rapidly to practi 
work. It gives successes achieved by women, and shows work 
Federal students. If you want to turn your talent into mone}, 
by all means get the facts,—send 6c in stamps for this boo 
today, stating your age and present occupation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designiné 


H 
*Round Trip Fare + 
H 
















909 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Min®-) 
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The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Is pillow 
UG phly clean sed. 





.... Here so soon and so clear-skinned! 





MV TO USE THOSE 
HREE 
LDEN MINUTES” 


Smooth a cool, restful coat 
f Daggett & Ramsdell’s 

fect Cold Cream all over 

ir face and neck with your 

tips or with cotton 

ung out of cold water. 


| Leave the luxurious 

cream on Sor a minute 

sink deep in your pores 

vere the unseen dirt is 

iged and to allow it to 
‘ive your skin, 

| I] Wipe off the cleans- 

ing cold cream and 

dirt that clings to it, 

‘vith upward strokes of a 

ft cloth. Then if you wish 

dash cold water over your 

Jace to close the clean pores. 


dind there you are—with 
your skin pore-clean . 
soft and relaxed as a child’s 
- ready now for a night 
of real, ‘beauty-givi ing rest. 
Scteeeeseseen 











- el in the world do you manage to look 


so lovely this early in the day ? And after 
all that you’ve done!” 


Such was her greeting when I saw her that 
morning. For she knew that I'd already got- 
ten through the ordeal of breakfast—sent a 
husband off to work and made a baby ready 
for the day. 

So I told her of those ‘“‘three golden minutes” 
at bedtime when I really start my next day’s 
freshness. In this fragment of time I wipe away 
all trace of the long day’s dirt with the perfect 
cold cream that cleanses and revives my skin 
and smooths out little tired lines all at the same 
time—the one so pure, doctors prescribe it— 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
It is my rule never to let my face touch its 
smooth pillow at night until it has had this 


thorough cleansing. Then the day’s dirt is gone 
with the day. Sleep brings my skin long hours 
of beauty-giving rest and morning finds it 
fresh and radiant—its beauty recovered. 


If good looks matter to you, set aside your 
own “three golden minutes” for this beauty- 
cleansing at bedtime. Use this perfect cold 
cream for six nights in succession and see 
your skin become more lovely! 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
—the white package with the red bands— 
can be had at any department or drug store. 
Generous sized tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c. Dressing 
table jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


If you wish a refreshing skin-surprise there’s 
“Try-It-Yourself”’ trial tube for you— Free. 





DAGGETT»: 





Send the coupon below. 





Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 4017 7 
214 West 14th St., New York. 


Please send me the free trial tube of the Perfect 
Cold Cream you offer above. 


Daggett e hamsdells |= 


PERFECT COLD CREAM az, 


In Canada: Daggett & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 
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APOLIO 


CLEANS AND POLISHES 


ALUMINUM _ 


For general housecleaning use SAPOLIO. 
No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c for full size cake to 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 439 West St.,; New York 
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She Wanted a Profitable 


Dignified 


HAT is why Mrs. Lillian 

Reiske, of Colorado, wrote 
to us for our plan. It enabled 
her easily to earn 


$2.30 in 
30 Minutes 


enna ===Mail this coupon---<---=<=- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
414 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me about your spare time plan, 
but without obligation. 


Name 





Street____ 


City 


State 





Here is Mrs. Reiske’s own story: 
“When I phoned the grocer our 
daily order, I obtained a subscrip- 
tion for The Country Gentleman for 
his clerk. His daughter wanted The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. While my 
pen was still wet (from writing the 
receipts) I saw an acquaintance 
calling next door. I got his sub- 
scription for The Saturday Evening 
Post as well as that of my neighbor.” 


Position 





Like Mrs. Reiske you, too, can earn 


More Money 


when you wantit. We need more repre- 
sentatives in your territory right now. 
For full details mail the coupon to us. 

















sen at 












How the Rockefellers 
Give Millions 
(Continued from Page 5) 


gentlemen could not be admitted to the 
home, but when its occupants dwindled to 
one a court ruling lifted the embargo on both 
wives and weed. It is no wonder that public 
sentiment in recent years has favored the 
extension of the Community Trust idea, em- 
bodied only a little more than ten years ago 
in the Cleveland Foundation and already 
operative in about fifty American cities, 
under a carefully devised plan for devoting 
the income from benevolent trusts to the 
changing needs of mankind. But that isa 
different story from that of the largest founda- 
tions established by individuals. 

In these the penalties of going wrong are 
even more serious than in the disposition of 
moderate fortunes. Because Mr. Rocke- 
feller has justified his faith that “the same 
energy and thought should be expended in 
the proper and effective use of money when 
acquired as was exerted in the earning of 
it,” because he has seen the realization of the 
hope he has ‘‘alwaysindulged .. . that dur- 
ing my life I should be able to help establish 
efficiency in giving so that wealth may be of 
greater use to the present and future gener- 
ations,” his work in these directions is chosen 
for special scrutiny. He and his son—now 
more actively engaged in the execution of 
plans inherited, so to speak, from his father— 
are today the chief exponents of the “diffi- 
cult art” of applying the highest intelligence 
to the useful expenditure of wealth almost 
unlimited. Representing thus what is virtu- 
ally a new thing in the world, they and the 
facts about both their getting and their 
giving are legitimate objects not of vulgar 
curiosity but of such study as may throw 
light upon the connection between the per- 
sonal impulsion committing them to the 
cause for which they stand and its astonish- 
ing operations. 

II 


ORN in Richford, Tioga County, New 

York, July 8, 1839, John D. Rockefeller 
was primarily fortunate in his parents. His 
father, William Avery Rockefeller, of Hugue- 
not and Yankee descent, was a physician and 
business man of energy, thrift and piety. 
His mother, Eliza Davison Rockefeller, com- 
bined a strong religious faith with a stern 
sense of discipline. 

When he was fourteen the Rockefeller 
family moved to Cleveland, and the boy be- 
gan to keep a little account book, now 
proudly preserved and designated “Ledger 
A.” It records his first meager earnings of 
fifty dollars for three months of service at the 
end of 1855 as an assistant bookkeeper in a 
forwarding and commission house, and an 
advance to twenty-five dollars a month at 
the beginning of 1856. Then in a year came 
an annual salary of five hundred dollars fol- 
lowed by an offer of seven hundred dollars, 
which the young clerk refused because he 
thought he was worth eight. But he had 
already begun to save, and through borrow- 
ing a thousand dollars from his father at the 
current rate of 10 per cent was able to join 
in 1858 with a young Englishman, Morris B. 
Clark, in establishing the commission house 
of Clark and Rockefeller. 

But Ledger A is as significant on the 
giving as on the getting side. It shows, 
for example, the systematic giving of one 
cent a week to the Sunday school in the days 
of the scantiest income. In the five months 
from November, 1855, to April, 1856, it ap- 
pears that young Rockefeller gave away in 
all five dollars and fifty-eight cents; When 
he was nearing sixty he summarized these 
revelations of Ledger A in saying: “In 
one month I gave to foreign missions, ten 
cents; to the Mite Society, fifty cents, and 
there is also a contribution to the Five Points 
Mission. ‘I was not living then in New York, 
but I suppose that I felt that it was in need 
of help. Then to the venerable teacher of my 
class I gave thirty-five cents to make him a 
present. To the poor people of the church 
I gave ten cents at this time, and in January 
and February following I gave ten cents 
more, and a further ten cents to the foreign 
mission.” 

These items would be quite unimportant 
but for their illustration of a principle stated 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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. | To make new cus- 
tomers, I offer 20 
Red or Black 
lion Dollar J Raspberries or 12 
Strawberry | Concord Grapes 
or 7 Red or 7 
White Snowberry, ]100 Asst'g 
or 3 Golden Glow, or 5 Gladioti, $1 
Assorted Phlox, or 10 
Blackberries, or 25 Asparagus, 
or 3 Spirea,—your choice of any 
for $1, or any 6 collections for $5. 
All first-class stock. 


3 EVERGREENS 
FR To make new custo- 
mers and friends, to 
introduce Ferris Quality and low- 
est prices, I will give everyone who 
writes for my catalog and sends 

Y two names of friends who own 
their homes and might need nurs- 
ery stock 3 fine Norway Spruce, 3 year old Evergreen 
seedlings FREE of Charge. WRITE TODAY. Take 
advantage of this liberal offer. Plant the 3 Free 
Evergreens around your home to remember Ferris. 


CATALOG 


FREE 


Thebest catalog pub- 18 Be 
lished. Fruits, flowers, | J Sa 
shrubs in actual colors. J 









































































that save you money. Address 
EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
675 Bridge St. HAMPTON, IOWA 


Women! ° MONEY 


Wearing 


\ EAR—at OUR ex-q 

pense—silk hosiery 
which looks, fitsand wears 
so much better and holds its 
shape and appearance of 
“*newness”” so much longer 
than any other hosiery that your 
friends will want to know where you 
got it. We pay you for telling them. 


















Y Beauti- 


Here’s the most delightful way you ful silk 
ever heard of to make $15 weekly ; hosiery 
and get your own hosiery free. Write FREE if 
for amazing plan today. No obli- A you act 
gation. Address Mrs. Mary Mac- B quickly. 


Donald, care of Wearplus Co., 344 
Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. 








Art Novelties are in tremen- 
dous demand. You learn to 
decorate candlesticks, toys, 
greeting cards, furniture, etc. 
Outfit Given. No experience 
necessary. Fireside Industries] 
teaches you everything about 
this pleasant, well-paid home ¢ 
work. Send 2c stamp for 





A SALZER'S, thee 
Ss 7 yearold Quality Seed House, 
ye wants 100,000 new customers. 
““ 138 PAGE CATALOG FREE. Tells 
factsabout flowers, vegetablesand farm seeds, 
f~ information about planting and growing. Write 
“today and send names of 2 friends who buy seeds and 
we'll send. you absolutely FREE 20 ft. row of Salzer’s 
Wonderful Sweet Peas. 
10 Pkgs. Vegetable Seeds for 25¢ ¢ 
Biggest seed special ever offered. 
Yourchance to havea wonderfulV 
SPECIALS garden at little cost. Collection 
* consists of Radish, Lettuce, En- 
A 20 ft. row of § dive, Cucumber, Beet, Onion, 
Pansies, or a 20 § Spinach, Parsley, Turnip, Toma- 
ft. row of Asters, § toes, 10inall, 25 cts. Also 10 pkgs. , 
or 20 ft. row of ssverted popular Flower Seeds 
Nasturtiums, or 25¢. 
10 cts. each, or § JohnA. Salzer Seed Co. 
allthree of them § Box 300, La Crosse, Wis 
for 25 cts. 


SOW SAL ZER'S SEEDS ¥x 


SEEDS “%s-. 


a Woman 
Try my new collection of Petunias. Handsome ‘ 
sweet-scented flowers, delicate and gorgeous 
colors. Bloom all summer until frost. 
FOR 10c I will send 5 liberal packages; white, 
pink, striped, blue, red. Makes 
a beautiful and attractive Flower Garden, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Order today, send 10c to help pay post- 
age and packing and receive the 5 new 
varieties of Petunias and my bargain § 
Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Hain 9 
Dept. 713 Rockford. Ilinois 
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Custom requires that wedding stationery be engraved. We will send 
upon request samples of Invitations, Announcements and Cards, . 
our booklet on “ Wedding Etiquette.” Prices moderate. We Soored 
the patronage of those who desire work of manifest quality. © ~haract 

and assurance that every detail will be correct and in proper form 





Diitmar Engraving Company, 814-A Walnut St., Philadelphia, P& 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL. 







about the Best Seeds That Grow. 






















popular seed catalog in the world. 


If youare interested in gardening, Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. 


















This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 


Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, and still it is so interesting 


and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide. Burpee’s Annual is the most 
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FREE SAMPLE. First write for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look through the 
book and select a re gular 10c packet of any vege- 
table or flower seed entirely free, and we will mail 
it to you post-paid. 


This free offer is made to get new customers ood 
Burp 





ee’s Seeds and is good only until May 1, 1925 











_— = ————TEAR HERE ————-—-—— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, good 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. <A-3 
ON anes Medel date na pad pcckewr 
ReCaR. GNE COM. 11 ies udeu ch Sieg SUNS SRAGAANED EET AEL A GA<AT EAE RN SURED Shab CaReNRONOENS 
| ae ere REP PBR OTe ne State ; 
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“Garden Book 


NY woman can make her garden 
the envy of the neighborhood 
if she has Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book 
fora guide. It contains explicit cul- 
tural directions as well as a complete 
list of the best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Hardy 
Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Our 1925 [50th ced SA is 


the finest we have ever published. It will 
be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
pages, thousands of illustrations and 
descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. 
Many new novelties and attractive offers. 
Send for your copy today. A post card 
will bring it. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., INC. 

Floral Park, New York 














ew—different—beauti ful 


“Star Guide to Good Roses” 
lists America’s 100 best roses— 
first time such a list was ever 
published. 100 pages, 18 in full 
color. The short-cut to rose 
selection and rose satisfaction. 
New “Star Guide’’ describes 
roses as never before. It’s free; 
write today! 





Canard & Jones Co. * 





YOS( Font THE CONARD~PYLE CO. 


or vour 
moiicy back. PMB Box 20 West Grove, Pa. 

















at lowest prices. 


nials, Small Fruits. 


888 Garson Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


arate? unll bring 
This Illustrated Catalog 
The Woodlawn catalogue is an excel- 
lent and reliable guide, illustrating and 
describing our own grown true-to-name, 
guaranteed Nursery stock—sold direct 
Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Climbing Vines, Roses, Peren- 
Catalogue FREE. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 





ow the Rockefellers Give Millions 


(Continued from Page 208) 


by Mr. Rockefeller himself: “It is a mistake 
for a man who wishes for happiness and to 
help others to think that he will wait until 
he has a fortune before giving away money 
to deserving objects.” Another article of his 
creed appears in the same discussion of Led- 
ger A: “T believe it is a religious duty to 
get all the money you 
can, fairly and hon- 
estly; to keep all you 
can, and to give away 
all you can.” 

This identification 
of religious and finan- 
cial duty is illustrated 
by the fact that when 
Mr. Rockefeller de- 
scribes the part he bore 
in collecting funds to 
pay off the mortgage 
on a Baptist mission church in Cleveland, at 
about the time of his election at seventeen 
or eighteen as one of its trustees, he declares: 
“My first ambition to earn more money was 
aroused by this and similar undertakings in 
which I was constantly engaged.’’ Nor was 
his work for his church by any means con- 
fined to money raising. For many years— 
the very years in which he was building up 
his fortune—he served as superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church. It was a Cleveland friend and 
neighbor who wrote of him at this time: 
“From the first he has won the love of the 
children by his sympathy, kindness, and 
his interest in their welfare. No picnic ever 
would be satisfactory to them without his 
presence.” 


ORTUNATELY there is no necessity of 

reconciling the apparent discrepancies be- 
tween such a person as this gentle “‘life of the 
party” and the powerfully malign figure who 
stalks through the pages of Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell’s History of the Standard Oil Company 
(1904). History is full of these contradictions, 
and Miss Tarbell’s book, written in the palm- 
iest days of the “‘muck-raking period,” strikes 
a dispassionate reader of twenty years later as 
primarily a document in the interest of the 
independent producers of oil. You can read 
the other side of the story in Gilbert Holland 
Montague’s book, The Rise and Progress 
of the Standard Oil Company (1903), in 
which the case for this organization is pre- 
sented with perhaps an equally obvious bias 
in its favor. Or you can read Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s own Random Reminiscences of Men 
and Events, 1909, which caused “Mr. 
Dooley” to remark: ‘“There’s wan thing 
sure fr’m what I can see, an’ that is that 
Jawn D. hasn’t an idea that he iver did wrong 
to annywan. I like that about him, it shows 
he’s a human being.” 

The Random Reminiscences indeed pro- 
duce a clear effect of sincerity, simplicity and 
unselfishness. This of course is not the im- 
pression produced by Miss Tarbell, and re- 
flected in public opinion as expressed in the 
press of twenty and fifteen years ago. A sig- 
nificant test of this feeling may be found by 
looking, in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, at the titles of magazine articles 
published through several years beginning 
about 1905 on the subject of the Rockefeller 
benefactions then beginning to occupy a con- 
spicuous place in public interest. Through- 
out the list of these articles, the “ tainted 
money” aspect of their topic—: an aspect from 
which the emphasis was gradually removed 
until it has quite disappeared—was markedly 
prominent. 


HE image of the Standard Oil Company, 
uniting in 1870 the oil interests with which 
Mr. Rockefeller began to identify himself in 
1865, and grown at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century to an unexampled stature of 
wealth and power, was still the image of a 
ruthless monster, bitted and reined by an 
equally ruthless man. In a world of com- 
petition neither man nor organization can 
become supremely successful without leaving 
beside the pathway of advance a broken line 
of defeated figures, suffering from wrongs 
either real or imaginary, or both. 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., is now in his 
eighty-s sixth year, John D. Rockefeller, ir. 
in his fifty-second. It isa new world in which 





the younger man has grown up. If the older 
has come to look on many things in a new 
light, that is the light to which the changes in 
social, industrial and religious conditions in 
America have accustomed the younger man 
ever since he began to assume his enormous 
responsibilities. 


In the form of wealth and 
of the powers, excel- 
lent or tyrannous, 
which it enables its 
possessor to exercise, 
these responsibilities 
now rest primarily 
upon him. He has 
been called “a new 
kind of millionaire,” 
and the definition is 
apt, for, finding himself 
in control of resources 
which from their very 
abundance attach to the word “money” an 
entirely unfamiliar meaning, he has made it 
his chief concern to see that they shall be 
used to the greatest possible advantage of 
his fellow creatures. 

The new world in which he is living is 
notorious for the chasm between the older 
and younger generations. Many of the old 
sanctions and safeguards of existence are be- 
lieved to have disappeared. The spectacle of 
the Rockefellers, father and son, contradicts 
this belief. The essentials of a strong religious 
faith, with the Christian grace of giving at 
its core, have obviously been transmitted 
from the one to the other. Now for nearly 
thirty years the son has been in the closest 
contact with both the business affairs and the 
benefactions of the father. They have both 
been Sunday-school teachers, to the con- 
fusion of those with a different standard of 
relative values; they have both made incal- 
culable contributions to the development of 
American industry. The one instituted, the 
other is actively concerned with the benevo- 
lent trusts that bear their name; and it is 
time to see how the principles of efficiency 
employed in the art of getting are now ap- 
plied in that of giving. 


Ht 

N THE systematic offerings of pennies and 

dimes to the causes in which the older Mr. 
Rockefeller was brought up to believe, it has 
already been seen that the principle of his 
benefactions was founded. The successive 
steps in the growth of his giving are not to be 
followed. They would doubtless be found 
first to lie chiefly, and quite naturally, in the 
direction of Baptist denominational objects. 
In the early eighties, when the Standard Oil 
Company had been in existence only a little 
more than ten years, Mr. Rockefeller became 
a vice president of the Baptist Theological 
Union of Chicago, and soon began to give 
financial support to the Baptist Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in that city, an institution 
with which Dr. W. R. Harper, afterward 
president of the University of Chicago, had 
become associated in 1879. In 1886 a pre- 
maturely born University of Chicago gave up 
the struggle it had waged, under Baptist 
auspices, against Civil War conditions, ‘“‘the 
fire,” and debt. Those who believed that a 
great future lay beyond its possible revival 
were already in contact with Mr. Rockefeller 
through their common interest in the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary. 

In 1888 the American Baptist Education 
Society came into being, with the Rev. Fred- 
erick T. Gates as its executive secretary. 
One of the first objects of the society was to 
establish a thoroughly equipped Baptist in- 
stitution of learning in Chicago. Doctor 
Harper had already impressed himself upon 
Mr. Rockefeller as a man of extraordinary 
power. Mr. Gates—to whom Mr. Rocke- 
feller some twenty years later ascribed “ 
combination of rare business ability, very 
highly developed and very honorably exer- 
cised, overshadowed by a passion to accom- 
plish some great and far-reaching benefits to 
mankind, the influence of which will last ””— 
made it his immediate object to interest Mr. 
Rockefeller in the project of the great Uni- 
versity, of which the Baptist Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary was eventually to become the 
Divinity School. In 1889 Mr. Rockefeller 
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O demonstrate the superiority of 

Henderson’s Seeds, wehavemadeupa 
special collection comprising one packet 
each of Single Giant Large Flowering 
Mixed Petunias, Large Early Flowering 
Mixed Cosmos, New Giant Large Flow- 
ering Mixed Zinnias, Henderson’s In- 
vincible Asters, Brilliant Mixture Pop- 
pies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet 
Peas. This feature collection will be sent 
you without extra charge if you write 
for our 1925 Catalogue, stating where 
this advertisement was seen and enclos- 
ing ten cents for postage and handling. 


The most complete and 
helpful catalogue 


we ever have issued is ready — 
without doubt the handsomest 
and most interesting horticul- 
tural publication of the year. 
It is a book of 208 pages, 16 
color pages, 72 pages in roto- 
gravure and over 1000 half- 
tone illustrations direct from 
photographs of results from 
Henderson’s Seeds. The finest 
catalogue we have ever issued. 


Empty envelope counts for 
cash. The specialty collection 
will be sent in a coupon en- 
velope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order amounting to $1.00 
or more. 























AUGHAN'’S Gladioli 
are grown on our own 
Michigan where soil, 
climate and cultural skill born of 
forty years’ experience unite to 
produce the finest of flowers and 
bulbs. Our Rainbow Collection 
for $2.00, postpaid anywhere in the 
United States, includes 50 bulbs 
of ten or more beautiful varieties, 
all 1-114 inch size. Vaughan’s 
Gardening Illustrated, a seed 
catalog unlike others, containing 90 
full color illustrations sent with each 
order, or mailed FREE on request. 
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- ———. VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
aFlower 613 West Randolph St. 
Certain. CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK 
Grand Roses 2 5 
ALL WILL BLOOM THis SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Rhea Reid—Red Bougere—White Radiance—Pink 


41 Barclay Street 
Frown r 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


3 Hardy Scotch Pinks- - - - - --- 5c¢ 
3 Vines for basket planting - - - - = 
2 Choice Hardy Iris - - ------- 25c¢ 
6 Superb Pansy Plants ------- 25c¢ 
3 Choice Ferns ------------ 25c¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums --------- 25c 
3 Beautiful Coleus ---------- 25c¢ 
8 Lovely Gladioli- ---------- 25c 
2 Choice Dahlias - - --------- 25c 


8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c 

Any 5 Collections for $1. The Entire 11 

Collections for $2. Postpaid. ome Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, 

Dept. 255, SenineteneD, OHIO 
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Write for a copy of my 1925 
Gladioli Catalog. It describes 
my new origination—Lacin- 
iated, and hundreds of the 
Ruffled, plain-petaled and 
Primulinus Hybrid types of 
glads. Planting time is not 
far off. Don’t face disap- 
pointment. Send for your cata- 
log and order promptly. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 8C Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


PYINGEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 74 years’ 
experience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Dingee *‘Guide to Rose Culture.’ 

Offers 500 Roses, other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. It’s free. 
THE DINGEE & CONARDCO., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 
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New York 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Sa ves (onversa tion 


Just say ScotTissue to your storekeeper and you’ve said the last 
word. Quickly absorbent, marvelously soothing, pure white—a tissue 
of superior quality, acceptable without question by most fastidious 
1000 sheets in a dustproof roll. 


Free sample upon request. 


Also makers of ScotTissue Towels 


Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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Miss Eleanor Broun 
of Montana has made 
over $6.00 extra ina 
single day. 
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If you will send the coupon below— 


When Your Odd Hour 
is Worth $1.00 or More 


DOLLAR or more an hour, for any hour 
at all that you can conveniently spare — 
that’s well worth while, isn’t it? Many of our 
local subscription representatives for The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman easily earn such extra 
dollars. 


You Need no Experience 


OW do not for one moment pass up 
this opportunity on the ground 
Of course you’re 
busy—that’s one reason why we want 
you—why we want home folks—why 
we want ambitious folks everywhere to 
know all the interesting details of our 
Our plan is just made 


there’s no obligation—we will tell you, 
among other things, how you can make 
extra money though busy, why you do 
not need previous experience, why you 
do not invest one penny of capital, why 
it makes no difference what your age, 
why the opportunity is yours to profit 

easily, pleasantly, whether you live in 
the city or the country, why—but here 
we are to a handy coupon— 






(enn enn--------------Clip and Mail--------------------- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
415 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your cash offer for spare time. 


I assume no obligation in asking. 
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Flow the ‘Rockefellers 
Give Millions 
(Continued from Page 209) 


pledged the sum of six hundred thousand 
dollars toward the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on the condition that 
four hundred thousand dollars should be 
raised from other sources. Continuing for 
about thirty years, his gifts to this University 
have amounted to approximately thirty-five 
million dollars. 

Such gifts to the cause of higher education 
as Mr. Rockefeller thus began making many 
years ago are in themselves highly educative, 
particularly when the giver himself, bent on 
the fullest “‘efficiency in giving,” brings a 
trained intelligence to bear on the objects to 
be helped and the best possible means of help- 
ing them. Like every successful man of affairs 
Mr. Rockefeller has owed much of his success 
to the skill with which he has picked his asso- 
ciates and organized their efforts. 


Rpts IL the full personal story of it all can 
be told the development of the present 
scheme for distributing vast and steadily in- 
creasing funds cannot be followed in detail. 
Certain principles, however, must have be- 
come clear to Mr. Rockefeller and his advisers 
as early as the eighties, when the gifts to the 
University of Chicago began. Among them 
were the careful preliminary study of the 
object to be helped, that there may be no 
doubt of its worthiness; the giving of a por- 
tion rather than the whole of the sum desired 
for this object, that others may be stimulated 
to a contributory and continuing interest in 
it; and the policy, after giving to an object 
of proved value, of trusting the expenditure 
of the sums so bestowed entirely to those 
who are responsible for the institution or 
cause that has been helped. These, indeed, 
are underlying principles in all the Rocke- 
feller benefactions. 

Another important point of policy, fol- 
lowed by the boards in their corporate ca- 
pacity, has been the avoidance of objects, 
social, political, religious, of which the 
influence upon the public is in any way open 
to question. The causes of general education 
and general health are obviously causes from 
which an entire people may expect to profit. 
Yet, says the Annual Report of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for 1917, in terms which 
may be taken as an official interpretation of 
the Rockefeller principle of corporate giving, 
there are things which a foundation “cannot 
successfully or wisely do; such as, for exam- 
ple, give money to make loans to individuals, 
or invest in securities which have a philan- 
thropic rather than a business basis, or assist 
in securing patents, or aid altruistic move- 
ments which involve private profit. It must 
also refrain from supporting propaganda 
which seek to influence public opinion about 
the social order and political proposals, how- 
ever disinterested and important these may 
be. Thus, appeals to finance in whole or in 
part a speakers’ bureau in behalf of the war, 
the teaching of patriotism in the public 
schools, and an advertising campaign for 
national prohibition have been denied on 
principle.” 


N THE general fields of health and educa- 

tion, let us then see what the benevolent 
trusts established by Mr. Rockefeller were 
designated to accomplish and are accomplish- 
ing. The Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research, founded in 1901, was the first of 
the existing bodies to be organized. Its pur- 
poses, as defined in its charter from the state 
of New York, is “‘to conduct, assist, and en- 
courage investigations in the sciences and 
arts of hygiene, medicine, and surgery, and 
allied subjects, in the nature and causes of 
disease and the methods of its prevention and 
to make knowledge relating to these various 
treatments, and subjects available for the 
protection of the health of the public and the 
improved treatment of disease and injury.” 
These ends are sought, under a board of 
trustees and a board of scientific directors, 
by various means, “including research, pub- 
lication, education, the establishment and 
maintenance of charitable or benevolent ac- 
tivities, agencies or institutions appropriate 
thereto, and the aid of any other such activi- 
ties, agencies, or institutions already estab- 
lished or which may hereafter be established.” 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of ‘‘ Freezone’”’ for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 
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BEAUTIFY IT WITH | 
! “DIAMOND DYES" | 
= 
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Perfect home dyeing 
and tinting is guaran- 
teed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
waists, dresses, coats, stockings, 
hangings, 





skirts, w 
sweaters, draperies, coverings, 
everything new. 


” 


Buy “ Diamond Dyes”’—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 















Latest Designs fro: 
Paris and New Yor! 
For spring, I have desig: d 
frocks that are distinct] 
dividual—and my meti 
saves you half the cost 1 
every dress. 


Style Books Free 


I will mail you my serics 
of Style Books Free—Wr''¢ 
for latest edition showing 
thirty-six smart models 
DOLLY GRAY — 
Room 710,525 B’way, N. ww, 











Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandot'«s 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Cata 
log free. Address nearest office. 

D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Peoria, Ill., Des Moines, la., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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No more coaxing 
unruly hair— 


OWEVER dry and straggly your 
hair may be—however hard to 
control after washing—Stacomb will 
hold it just as you want it all day long. 
Without making your hair sticky, or 
drying it out, this delicate cream keeps 
it naturally smooth and lustrous—in 
place. 
Use Stacomb freely. It is actually ben- 
eficial, and tends to prevent dandruff. 
In jars and tubes (or the new Liquid 
Stacomb) at all drug and department 
stores. 





REC.US PAT OFF 


FREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Q-16 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 





Please send me, free, a sample tube of Stacomb. 
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MONEY AT HOME 


Earn extra money at home in spare 
hours or full time! New kind of work. 
Nospecial ability or previous experience 
necessary. We show you exactly how to 
do everything. Wonderful outfit of ma- 
terials furnished without extra cost. 

Money Back Guarantee. Your money 
will be refunded if, after completing your 
instruction, youare not entirely pleased. 
Write today, enclosing 2c stamp for 
postage, and get the free book that ex- 
plains everything. FIRESIDE INDUS- 
TRIES, Dept. C-423, “— Mich. 
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‘ed by particular people for 20 years 
1 motor cars and in the home. 


Ee Valuable copyright book- 
a REE let entitled ‘‘ Preserva- 


‘ton of Motor Car Finish” sent upon 
‘equest together with name of nearest 
Noble Polish Dealer. Write us today. 


Nobie Piano Co., Dept. 27—Detroit, U.S. A. 
In Canada: Duff C. Noble, Strathroy, Ontario 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fer Yourself 


Establish and oper- 
5 , ew System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 

fur ish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
mora % ome n. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
it HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


iT 3 
Home-Making, as a Profession” 
- 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 
 aeigre s, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
™. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here indeed is what is known as a “large 
order.” Believing strongly in the funda- 
mental value of such an enterprise, Mr. 
Rockefeller first committed himself to it only 
to the extent of pledging to its support the 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars, pay- 
able in ten annual installments of twenty 
thousand dollars. With no more definite 
assurance than this, the men of science who 
began to work at the Institute bore notable 
witness in so doing to their 
faith in its purposes. At first it © 
was thought that the ends in 
view could be attained by sus- 
taining research work in one 
or more existing institutions or 
private laboratories. As time 
went on the advantages of as- 
sembling all the workers in New 
York for the sake both of nat- 
ural stimulus and of profiting by 
the wealth of experimentative 
material in a great center of 
population became more ap- 
parent. To meet these possi- 
bilities Mr. Rockefeller steadily 
enlarged the resources of the 
Institute, so that it now occu- 
pies spacious laboratory and 
hospital buildings of its own, 
overlooking the East River in New York 
City, and has established a Department of 
Animal Pathology in laboratory and animal 
buildings at Princeton, New Jersey. 


HE beneficent work of the Institute in 

many fields of medical research, the re- 
sults of which are all available for general use, 
cannot be summarized in a few words. High 
among the triumphs are the discoveries of a 
curative serum for epidemic cerebrospinal 
meningitis, of another for one of the fatal 
forms of pneumonia, and the study of in- 
fantile paralysis which yielded the microbe 
causing the disease and, by uncovering the 
way that germ enters the human body, 
pointed toa means of prevention. For further 
practical advances in the prevention and cure 
of disease, there have been fundamental in- 
quiries in the fields of biology, chemistry and 
physics, and successful efforts to control dis- 
eases of economic animals on which certain 
food supplies of man depend. During the 
World War a War Demonstration Hospital 
was erected on the grounds of the Institute 
for Doctor Carrel. Here many surgeons who 
afterward served in France were trained by 
him in the treatment of infected wounds. 
The so-called Carrel-Dakin method of treat- 
ing infected wounds, perfected by Doctor 
Carrel and Doctor Dakin, was not only em- 
ployed with signal success ‘during the war but 
is now established as one of the trustworthy 
means of combating wound infection in ordi- 
nary hospital practice. 

A yearafter the establishment of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research the or- 
ganization of the General Education Board 
was planned. Incorporated by an Act of 
Congress on January 19, 1903, it took for its 
object, as defined in its charter, “the pro- 
motion of education within the United States, 
without distinction of race, sex, or creed,” 
and was authorized to pursue these ends by 
a great variety of means. 


N AN early report by the secretary of the 

Board the general principles underlying its 
work are set forth in terms that throw a 
clear light upon the spirit in which the 
Rockefeller benefactions as a whole are con- 
ducted. In brief, a careful investigation is 
first required, to prove that an institution 
which may be helped is necessary, reasonably 
well located, and likely to be permanent. 
These points established, “the Board may 
make a contribution to a fund, the raising 
of which has already been determined.” 
The contribution is made to permanent en- 
dowment, not for building, grounds, or ap- 
paratus, and not for the support of particular 
academic departments, chairs, or lines of 
work, to which such a gift might affect the 
internal policy of the institution, and frus- 
trate a quick response to changed conditions. 

But it would be quite misleading to give 
the impression that the help of existing in- 
stitutions is the only, or even the chief, ac- 
tivity of the board. Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘first 
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gift to the endowment—ten million dollars— 
was designed to support an inquiry into the 
educational needs of the Southern people. 
It is a significant fact that the Board recog- 
nized the need of a better economic condi- 
tion in the South before it would be possible 
to support an adequate school system, as it 
should be supported, by local taxation. Ac- 
cordingly an educational campaign of farm 
demonstrations was undertaken, and state, 
national and county authorities 
have coédperated in it to the 
lasting advantage of large agri- 
cultural districts. Yet this has 
been only one of a number of 
activities, summarized thus: 
(1) The promotion of prac- 
tical farming in the Southern 
States; (2) coéperation with 
state universities in the de- 
velopment of a system of public 
high schools, rural schools, and 
schools for negroes 
in the Southern 
States; (3) the pro- 
motion of higher 
education through- 
out the United 
States; (4) develop- 
ment of university 
medical departments; (5) encouragement of 
educational research and investigation.” 

Again a “large order.”’ Even to suggest 
in any detail how it has been filled is impos- 
sible in a limited space. It should, however, 
be recorded that successive gifts of Mr. Rocke- 
feller to the General Education Board have 
brought the ten million dollars of its original 
resources to nearly one hundred and thirty 
millions, now reduced to something less than 
eighty million dollars through the exercise of 
the Board’s power to apply both interest and 
principal to the objects of its help. This 
method of distribution is in literal fulfillment 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s own purposes. 


Sarah E be rata —— 


V HEN he gave some twenty million dol- 

lars to the Board in 1919 for the ad- 
vancement of medical education in the United 
States his words about it were, ‘“‘the income 
to be used currently and the principal to be 
expended within the next fifty years.” Of 
itself the Board has said in one of its annual 
reports: “In due time, its objects will have 
been achieved; and problems will have 
emerged. The General Education Board will 
then have ceased to exist. The statesmen 
and benefactors of the next age will invent 
the organizations and provide the means 
then requisite.” 

Without waiting for the next age to arrive, 
it became evident in a little more than ten 
years that, beyond advanced researches in 
the field of medical science and beyond the 
furthering of education in America only, 
there were important objects to be helped 
which could be helped in accordance with the 
general Rockefeller plan of assistance, that 
into other outlets a fresh flow of support 
might be poured. Therefore to the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research and the 
General Education Board a new organization 
was added—The Rockefeller Foundation 
chartered under the laws of the State of New 
York, May 14, 1913, “to promote the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world.” 
Within about a year of its incorporation, Mr. 
Rockefeller had placed in the hands of its 
trustees the sum of one hundred million dol- 
lars, since increased to approximately one 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars, of 
which both interest and principal may be 
expended by the Foundation. 





HESE purposes were exceedingly broad 

in scope. At first a few obligations were 
imposed by Mr. Rockefeller, but in 1919 he 
removed them all so that the trustees of the 
Foundation are now entirely free to expend 
both principal and interest as they wish. 
There have, indeed, been instances in which 
the Board has given its support to objects of 
its own choice rather than Mr. Rockefeller’s. 
At first also the appropriations were some- 
what miscellaneous in character, as on behalf 
of the Interstate Palisades Park on the Hud- 
son and the National Bird Sanctuary in 
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GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 

26 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2L 

385 Madison Ave., New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or 
obligation a copy of ‘““Gage Chapeaux”’ for 
Spring 1925. 
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Sonmariexo Ganoens NY.USA 
Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. It isdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 
Northern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 
Ask to see a garment of 
Northern Seal 
The World’s Standard Sealine’’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERNSEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.I.. NewYork 
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This coupon will bring you 
FREE of charge our booklet 


“How to See Europe 


at Moderate Cost” 


DON fail to see it before you decide on 
your European trip. Gates Tours are 
planned and managed by skilled experts 
with over 30 years of successful experience. 

















































































GATES TOURS—Dept. F-2, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 




















HIS school during 25 years has 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 
in their own homes—beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a week 

Ideal vocation for self-supr ort- 
ing women, You can try our 
course without cost if dissatis- 
fied. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street jamestown, N. Y. 
sets of envelopes, $3.50 


y d i 
e ing Cards, $1.00. Write for an 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering,  ancteding ta 








L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can buy all the : 
materials for a com- 

plete home direct from } 
the manufacturer at 

big savings on the 
lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 















Living room, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 4 other 
plans, some with pan- 
tries and dining alcoves. 
Get Free Aladdin Catalog. 





Living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three bed 
rooms, with bath room 
openingintohall. Cased g 
arch between living room 

and dining room. 2 plans. 







Dutch Colonial with 
full ceilings first and second 
floors. 14’x22’ living room, 
large dining room, large 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath, 
linen and clothes closets. 





Dutch Colonial for 
wide inside lot or nar- 
row corner lots. Full 
ceiling heights entire second 
floor, sewing room, col- 
umned, inset front entrance. 4 ea $ 

Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 


plete instructions and dre awings. Freight paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 


FREE Mone y-Saving Catalog No. 618 


The ALADDIN Co., Pidudak 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 





this New Wa ay 


Here’s a delightful new kind of work 
retined women to do in their own homes, 
Many earn $3 to $10 a day—spare hours 
or full time—decorating artistic novelties 
by hand. We teach you how. No previous 
experience or special ability needed. Out- 
fit of materials saree to every member. 
Satisfaction a guarant eed. 
OK TELLS HOW 

Write oy enclosing 2c stamp, for 
free book giving full particulars of this 
Fire reside tadustrice, Dept ag ge 3 Adrian, Mich, 


MAKE PRIZE E ANGEL FOOD 
—fmazing New peo / 


At last an entirely new Serr 

and different way has been , ae) 
discovered to make the fin- 
est Angel Food—a way that 
is certain to produce prize- 
winning cake that never 
fails! 

This new method is so easy 
and so sure that now any woman can 
quickly make the lightest, smoothest 
and most appetizing Angel Food. 

BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME 

Many women easily earn $10 to $20 a week mak- 
ing Angel Food for Parties and Clubs. Learn how 
to get my valuable secrets. Write your name and 
address on margin of this page and send at once. 
MRS. GRACE OSBORN, Box 763, Bay City, Mich. 
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tow the Rockefellers Give Millions 


(Continued from Page 217) 


Louisiana. The advantage of such flexibility 
appeared especially in wartime, when, be- 
ginning with Belgian relief, the Founda- 
tion appropriated in all twenty-two and one- 
half million dollars for the alleviation of 
human suffering, due to the war, in Europe. 

In the course of a little more than ten 
years, however, the purposes of the Founda- 
tion have defined themselves with increasing 
clearness. They may now be said to lie espe- 
cially in the wide fields of public health and 
medical education. 


BOUT each department an astonishing 

tale of performance could be told. Here 

it is possible to speak only in the most gen- 
eral terms. 

The International Health Board, which in 
1915 took over the work begun five years be- 
fore by the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission 
for the Eradication of Hookworm, has made 
a world-wide extension of its successful effort 
to demonstrate the possibility of paving the 
way to vast economic and educational prog- 
ress simply by conquering a disease which 
has rendered whole peoples backward. This 
work is now carried forward by local and 
national authorities in many regions at home 
and abroad. 

The China Medical Board is maintaining, 
to name but one of its many undertakings, 
the Peking Union Medical College, in which 
the effort, of undisputed value—at first a 
missionary effort—to bring from the West to 
the East the best results of medical science, is 
most highly exemplified. The Division of 
Medical Education, besides forwarding by 
large appropriations the progress of higher 
medical studies in the United States, has 
carried the work to Canada, Brazil and also to 
Europe, where especially it has promoted 
medical education in London, Edinburgh, 
Oxford, Cambridge and Brussels. The In- 
ternational Health Board of the Foundation 
has helped to create or strengthen Schools of 
Public Health at Johns Hopkins, Harvard, 
the University of Toronto and in London. 
The millions applied to these objects have 
been matched by other millions expended in 
all parts of the world. The Foundation main- 
tains, besides, a Division of Studies, concerned 
with the development and observation of 
projects not included under any of the heads 
that have been named. 

Nor is this list of Rockefeller benefactions 
yet complete. In memory of Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, who died in 1915 after a lifetime 
of intense sympathy with her husband’s 
philanthropic enterprises, especially on be- 
half of the South and the negro race, the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial was 
established in 1918, with a fund of approx- 
imately seventy-five million dollars for for- 
warding humanitarian activities. In 1912 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene for “the study, 
amelioration and prevention of those social 
conditions, crimes and diseases which ad- 
versely affect the well-being of society,” was 
established by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
And in 1923 the International Education 
Board was founded by this inheritor of the 
traditions and impulses of both his parents. 

Is it through the fulfillment of the laws of 
compensation or of poetic justice that even 
as the activities of the Standard Oil Company 
have penetrated every corner of the earth, 
the Rockefeller benefactions have had for 
their physical boundaries the limits of the 
world itself? IV 


HE cause with which this paper has 
dealt is the cause of efficient giving on 
the magnificent scale which modern condi- 
tions have made possible. As champions of 
this cause, the Rockefellers, father and son, 
have been selected, for the conspicuous 
example they have set. It is a new thing in 
the world to give more than half a billion 
dollars from a single fortune to objects in 
which its possessors believe. It is a new 
thing to put into the processes of giving the 
thought which has gone into the distribution 
of millions of income from the “benevolent 
trusts” which bear the Rockefeller name. 
These things are of a significance which 
matches their newness. 
The financial and industrial trusts of the 
business world owe their success not only to 
a strong formative hand, but also to the 


joining together of powerful personal forces, 
working together for a common end. This is 
paralleled in the various boards that control 
the Rockefeller benefactions. At the head- 
quarters of the Rockefeller Institute and at 
the offices at 61 Broadway, New York City, 
where the activities of the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Rockefeller Foundation 
are centered, such executives as Dr. George 
FE. Vincent, Dr. Wallace Buttrick and Dr. 
Wickliffe Rose summon to their counsel such 
men—to choose a few names almost at ran- 
dom from the past and present membership 
of all the boards—as Dr. Simon Flexner and 
Mr. Abraham Flexner, Dr. Theobald Smith, 
Dr. William Henry Welch, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Walter H. 
Page, Mr. John W. Davis, President Angell 
of Yale, President Alderman of Virginia Uni- 
versity, Mr. William Allen White, Mr. Ver- 
non Kellogg, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


O PLACE in hands like theirs—hands 
the most highly skilled in education, 
science and affairs—the responsibility of ad- 
ministering great agencies of public welfare 
is to insure the maximum of good and the 
minimum of that evil which insists upon 
mixing itself into most human undertakings. 
This, indeed, is a danger squarely to be 
faced. Is it safe to place in any hands— 
whether belonging, as in these instances, to 
self-perpetuating bodies, or even appointed 
by the state—such enormous power both 
economic and social as the Rockefeller 
boards must exercise? The boards are made 
up of fallible human beings, presumably 
quite conscious of their fallibility. However 
admirable their intentions, their perform- 
ances, in the proof, may be open to grave 
question and criticism. As the lives of great 
endowments are measured, these enterprises 
are all in their infancy—call them rather in 
their youth. 

And as these are all new things, so are they 
distinctively American things. What gov- 
ernments and public subscriptions have done 
abroad—as in the establishment of the Pas- 
teur Institute in Paris—individuals of great 
wealth have had the humanitarian and civic 
spirit to do in the United States. Ina Bulle- 
tin of American Foundations for Social Wel- 
fare, published in 1924 by the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, seventy-five funds, of 
which forty-eight have been established by 
individuals or families for objects of human 
betterment, and, apparently with six excep- 
tions, all since 1900, are catalogued. The 
Rockefeller and Carnegie funds lead the 
others in point of magnitude; but it is no- 
ticeable that the list, though enumerating 
besides the foundations fifty-one ‘‘Commu- 
nity Trusts,” takes no account of what has 
been done in the same time for our colleges 
and universities. 


NE result ofall this giving is that in many 

fields of higher knowledge there is now as 
much reason for European students to resort 
to the United States as for American students 
to go abroad. In the long recovery from the 
effects of the World War a pressing eco- 
nomic need is likely for many years to come 
to retard the progress of advanced learning 
in Europe. 

Not for any pride of leadership, but to 
serve mankind throughout the world, Amer- 
ica is now confronted as never before with 
the opportunity to add to the sum of hu- 
man happiness by extending the boundaries 
of human knowledge and by quickening the 
human spirit. 

Such agencies as the Rockefeller endow- 
ments are already contributing, directly and 
indirectly, to this end. Indirectly they are 
doing much more—in demonstrating to men 
and women of wealth that, when their own 
immediate needs and those of their families 
are met, there are the needs of mankind to be 
considered, and that in meeting them the 
deepest incentives and rewards for success 
are to be found. The Rockefellers have not 
worn their hearts on their sleeves for all to 
read their inmost promptings. But there are 
many and valid tokens that what they have 
demonstrated is what they have lived—and 
it is of good omen that a democracy has been 
the scene of it all. 













An old home 
modernized by ."' 
Oak Flooring 











No woodwork is 
disturbed except 
the moulding at 
the baseboard. 
Just as sound and 
enduring as if oak 
had been laid 
originally. 


MAKING THE OLD 
HOME MODERN 


All the quaint charm of tasteful proportion and solid 

construction retained. Each room modernized by 

34 inch OAK flooring, laid over the old softwood 

floor, lessening housework, safeguarding health, add- 

ing beauty and value. oy : 
This free book illustrates the j 


new harmonizing color finishes. Agr 

Mail the coupon today. t @ be | 
OAK FLOORING BUREAU -¥| e 4 

| 853 Hearst Bldg., Chicago whee F | k 4 
Please send me the free 24-page "4 Ka 

| book ‘‘ The Story of Oak a j 
Floors,”’ and ‘‘ How and Where ‘joo? 

| to Use Oak Floors.” ih 

| DOING si sccacs visi osaas tecsaatisbveistavesanebarsigasnapsesessts é 


| Address.......... 





Men and Women! Write me today an 
by this time next week I can pla you 
ina position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousand 
of our representatives are making th: it and mor 
with our New Plans. Simply introduce and take 
orders for famous World's Star Hosiery and Un- 
derwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 

plete line for whole family. Permanent customers 
and repeat orders make you steady, big income 

No delivering or collecting. No cz apital require d. 


Ms : It’s a chance to make thousands 
Write Quic of dollars. Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusive territory. No experience 
needed. Write today and I'll send all facts and 
tell how to start Free. (Established 29 years.) 

World’s Star Knitting Co. 

53 Lake Street Bay City, Mich 


























“The New opel 
50 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“All-American nat 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
5 “South-West Stucco Homes” 
* 75 Duplexes & Bungalows—$1 
“West Coast Bungalow Books” 
5to7 Rms—$1; 3to5 Rnis—$1 





SALESWOMEN — SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and (« n- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples furnis!ed 
to Agents. Write today 


NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 


1000 ACTUAL 573 Broadway, Dept. 29, N. Y. City 


FABRIC SAMPLES 











KL can com te this 


a School Course 
n 2 Years Rae 


two years. Meets all requirements for ‘cuasamce to« ‘ile oe 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other pr _ 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TOD 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H353 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 


qr ASANT PRor;,. 


You can make money pleasantly and easily 
selling my semi-made Paris and Fifth Avenue 
frocks. Liberal commission promptly paid - - - 
No investment required. Write Miss Gray, 
Room 760, 525 Broadway, New York. 






























THIS IS YOUR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
a Tea-Room, Motor Inn, Cafeteria, 
Bite-Bar. Wonderful Field. Resi- 
TRAI NING Training personally directed by 
Helen M. Woods, Originator of Tea-Room Training. Booklet L- 


- Wetrain you to organize and manage 
TEA-ROOM 

dent and Correspondence Courses. 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
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WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets and pillow cases 
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Made in America— finest and strongest 


EEING and feeling Wamsutta Percale 
for the first time, most women are 

astonished at the amazingly soft, smooth 
texture of these beautiful sheets and pil- 
low cases. Instinctively they compare 
them with expensive imported linens. A 
natural comparison; and perhaps the 
only one. 

For Wamsutta Percale is quite different 
from ordinary cotton fabric. Its very 
loveliness and tremendous strength make 
it the superior of any sheeting, imported 
or domestic. Tests by Dr. E. B. Millard 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, have proved that of 25 brands of 
sheets purchased in the open market and 
subjected to 160 washings, Wamsutta 





Wamsutta Percale 
after 160 launderings 





Ordinary Sheeting 
after 160 launderings 


Percale Sheets and Pillow Cases were 
stronger than any other. With the new 
Wamsutta Tape Selvedge adding still 
further to their durability, they are even 
replacing linen. 

You can quickly identify Wamsutta 
Percale, woven and finished in New Bed- 
ford, Mass.,by the greenand gold label. It 
is your absolute protection when you buy. 

For the bride’s hope chest, for every 
gift occasion, for every bed in your home, 
Wamsutta Percale is ideal—especially 
when embroidered or monogrammed. At 
the best stores—plain, hemstitched or 
scalloped. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


The enlarged microscopic photographs above show how the finely woven tex- 
ture of Wamsutta Percale is unharmed after the severe test of 160 launder- 
ings—while the texture of ordinary sheeting breaks down and separates. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases ~~ “The Finest of Cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER, LINGERIE, WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH, AND WAMSUTTA OXFORD 
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©The moment he enters the house 


his health is in 


()? in the world your husband and your children 
must fight their own battle against germ-infec- 
tion. But you can make the home their ‘‘castle of 
health.’’ Keep it a health-clean place for their hours 
of relaxation, and they will be largely protected 
against the invasion of disease. 


Health-cleanliness is as different from mere soap- 
and-water cleanliness as radiant sunshine from 
moon-light. Yet health-cleanliness—the modern 
method of cleaning—is so easy to obtain. 


A few magic drops put in your cleaning water 
purify all surfaces and crevices, where disease germs 
may lurk. Health authorities will tell you that if 
the danger of illness is to be reduced, your home 
must be free of these germs that abound everywhere 
—on door-knobs, door-jambs, chair-arms, tables, 
bannisters, a hundred danger-places where hands, 
big or little, may rest. 


“Lysol” in your cleaning water does 
these three important things 
Soap and water is powerless to kill germs. But the 






Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 
635 Greenwich Street, New York City 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., 
New York 


Canadian Agents : Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
10 McCaul Street, Toronto 



















drops of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant in your cleaning water 
do kill them. Your home is freed from hidden 
menace as well as surface dirt; it is left sweet, 
clean and safe. 

‘“‘Lysol’’ is now used everywhere for modern 
cleaning because it has three valuable properties: 


1. It deodorizes 
2. It purifies 


3. Its soapy nature cae to 
clean as it disinfects 


Never be without it for your daily cleaning. Puta 
few drops in the water every time you clean. Dip 
your cloth, your broom, your mop, in this solution. 
It will not hurt the most sensitive hands. 


Continue to disinfect with a stronger ‘‘Lysol’’ 
solution the familiar germ-breeding spots— garbage 
pail, toilet bowl, drain ot Your home is then 
made health-clean to safeguard your family. 

Be sure you get the genuine “‘Lysol.’’ It is the 


standard disinfectant used by hospitals and recom- 
mended by physicians. Your druggist has it. 
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free 


a set of the 
Library of Health 


See below 













THE MAGIC DROPS 


Just a few drops of *‘Lysol’’ in th 
water whenever you cle an, transform 
mere surface cleaning to health- 
cleaning. No extra work or trouble. 


your hands 


New facts 


about your health in this 
“Lysol”? Health Library 


—send for free set 


Tue span of life has increased fifteen 
years, within the last generation, 
through our new scientific methods for 
the prevention of disease. 


The makers of *‘Lysol’’ have com- 
piled a library of three booklets, 
which will give you the facts that 
scientists have learned about the pre: 
ervation of health. 


You will want these books for ever 
day use and for reference. One, fillc 
with practical methods, is entitl 
‘Health Safeguards in the Home.’ 
A second, ‘‘ The Scientific Side of Yout 
and Beauty,”’ contains information abou! 
personal health. The third,** When Bab; 
Comes,”’ should be in the hands of ever 
prospective mother. 


This Health set will be gladly sent to 
you, without charge. Fill out the cou 
pon below, and mail it today. 














Disinfectant 








LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 
Dept. E-24, 635 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


I should like to know all the scientific facts about health 
protection contained in your Library of Health. Please mai! 
me a free set. 
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We Don’t Keep Them 


OUSIN MARY was showing 

me her city’s famous depart- 

ment store. “I believe,” she 
said, “there is absolutely nothing 
that they don’t keep here.” “Well, 
ve’ll just see,” I said, and I looked 
about for a floorwalker. Cousin Mary, know- 
ing well my adventurous spirit and having 
a horror of being conspicuous, took refuge 
behind a large show case. I approached an 
immaculate-looking gentleman, who had 
been condescendingly autographing a sale 
slip, and said to him in the casual tone in 
which one would ask for millinery or under- 
wear, “Cows?” 

He looked at me for a moment as if he 
had not heard correctly, and said, ‘‘Cows?” 

“Ves, cows,” I said. Then he repeated it 
again, not believing that I could really mean 
it, “Cows, madam?” 

“Ves, cows,” I said, a bit impatiently, 
“Where shall I find them?” Again he said, 
“Cows!” 

““Why, yes,” I said, “the cow department, 
please.” 

“You mean toy cows, madam. The toy 
department is on the 
“Oh, no,” I said. 

cow.” 

Two girls behind a counter began to giggle, 
but I was seemingly in dead earnest, so the 
perfect floorwalker never moved an eyelash. 
“Really, madam,” he said, “I’m afraid we 
don’t : 

“Perhaps someone else would know,” I 
said. ‘I haven’t very much time. They 
might be in the basement.” 

“We don’t keep them, madam.” 

“Why, I thought you kept everything!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ Your advertisements say so. 
It’s very inconvenient for me to go to the 
country now. I thought I could just pick one 
up here.” 

“I’m very sorry, madam,” he said. “Is 
there anything else?”’ 

He was so wonderful I felt almost guilty, 
but I had taken the cow path so I meant to 
stick to it. “Let me see,” I said, consulting 
a list I had in my hand. “Stockings, lace, 
cow, gloves. The glove department is over 
that way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, madam,” he said, and bowed me 
away in his very best manner. 

— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


Guests,and How to File Them 


\ HOEVER said there is a place for 

everything had never entertained 
guests in the home. Perhaps the matter 
of finding the requisite space was no 
great problem in the day of the old manse. 
Nor was it difficult of solution when the 
person undergoing a visit lived in a 
haunted house—he had simply to place 
the visitor with an air of pleasant finality 
in the chamber where the ghost hung 
out. But finding the proper file for a 
“uest is serious in this age of bungalows, 
apartments and svelte flats. 

One must act on the axiomatic fact 
that guests will be guests, many of them, 
like as not, overnight. That applies par- 

icularly to relatives who will stand fast 

d firm in the face of such a terrible al- 

mative as: 

“Shall I put three chairs together for 

1u in the parlor or will you sleep in the 
room with the baby?” 

lor relatives know that you have not 

layed your last card and they have a 
vay of making you do it and taking the 
‘rick, They know you will ultimately 
ave to offer to give up your own bed. 
lhere is such a thing as having a num- 
ver of spare beds in the open but that is 

/urting disaster and making your prog- 
ress around the home a daily obstacle 
race. Far better it is to resort to that 
‘ype of sliding bed built into the wall be- 
iind a secret panel or concealed in the 
clothes closet behind the shoe bag. Then, 
‘| forced to produce a bed for a guest, 
you can do it without more than normal 
personal inconvenience. 

Such beds may be hidden behind the 
bookcase or cleverly contrived simply by 
extending the nest of tables. Accommo- 
dating a guest for the night may simply 
»€ a matter of invitingly pulling open a 
large bureau drawer or bowing him or her 





“Real cows, a regular 
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into the second shelf from the top of the linen 
closet. Such are the wonders of science and 
mechanical genius. 

_ To be sure, a number of debacles do occur. 
One may fail to inform the butler and he 
may open the pantry cupboard in the morn- 
ing, much to the detriment of the repose of a 
modest lady guest. Servants may be driven 
into flight when they chance upon grandpapa 
sleeping inside the false front of the piano, 
clad in his Ku-Kluxlike nightshirt and night- 
cap. 

And a dignified aunt may be offended if 
suddenly precipitated onto the lawn from 
a canvas hammock couch which in the day- 
time does duty as an awning. 

But, as the saying is, accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families—just about as 
often as will guests. —Farrrax DowNEY. 


Sprig Sog 
SrRic, gay lass, is back agaid, 
Ruddig o’er the hills, 
Laughig id the silver raid, 
Splashig id the rills. 
Widder sdow-drifts belt ad shrig 
Sprig, the youg ad bold, 
Dadces o’er theb; I should thig 
She would catch a cold. 


Sprig goes siggig through the woods, 
Carollig through fields. 

Id a dozed elfid boods 
To the wids she yields; 

Sigs to life each tidy seed 
That the warb raid washes. 

I should thig that Sprig would deed 
Wool socks ad galoshes. 


Sprig id filby raibedt clad, 
Light as ady swallow, 
Calls to every lass ad lad 
Id her steps to follow; 
Sigs id acceds fide ad high 
“Widder’s tibe is through. 
Follow be!’’ she says. Dot I. 
I dod’t wadt the flu. oP. 


Song of Unbridled Ambition 


Y BOSS, some day, will value me 
And pay me more attention; 
“Old scout,’” he’ll bow, ‘“‘your salary 
Is anything you mention. 
Through you we’ve doubled former sales 
And put the firm in clover; 
You have a way that never fails. 
Guess I'll be turning over. 


” 


And then his daughter, Clara May, 
Who, when I came, was scornful, 
Will look at me as if to say, 

“Oh Pete, I’m pale and mournful; 
I didn’t mean to wound your pride; 
Can you, will you, forget it?” 
I'll draw her gently to my side. 
The clock is ringing! Let it. 


T’ll marry her and years will pass. 
My foes will suffer stitches 

To see me show the speed and class 
That go with men of riches. 

I'll start a chain Emporium; 
My rivals won’t be in it 

When I begin to make things hum. 
Ill doze another minute. 


As I walk past the crowd will stare: 
“That’s Pete; we knew him when he 
Was not the town’s great millionaire; 

With one stroke of his pen he 
Can sign a check to make us reel.” 

I’ll pause while all admire me 
And note how natural I feel. 

Why did they ever fire me? 

—E tas LIEBERMAN. 


Reassuring 


ERVOUS WIFE (after dining at an ex- 
pensive restaurant): What a lot of 
money you’ve put on the table, John! I 
think our bill is extortionate. You should 
protest to the management. 
Joun: Calm yourself, dear; that’s only 
the tip. 











*“THERE’S THE NOON 
WHISTLE, BILL— 
TOO BAD WE GOTTA 

LET Go!’’ 









































HEN nights are thick and 
the fog hangs low, 

Queer are the kinks in my radio. 
Static,” say those who claim to 

know, 

But I like to think that it isn’t so. 
Where are the ghosts of yesteryear? 
Where, but out in the atmosphere? 
Haunted houses that once could chill 
Passers-by on their lonely hill, 

Or down in a hollow, black as ink, 

Cause many a throbbing heart to sink, 
Now are but so much real estate. 
Haunted houses are out of date; 

Each is a site for a bungalow 

Or semi-detached suburban row. 

Weeping their woes with a new despair, 
Spooks and spookesses take the air. 
Moaning and groaning, homeless they 
Till rescuing wave lengths come their way. 
. . . THAT'S what I get on the radio 
When nights are thick and the fog hangs low. 
Static be hanged! The shrieks I hear 
Come from ghosts in the atmosphere; 
Friendly specters that give their best 
Wails with a marrow-congealing zest. 

And all that’s needed to make it grand 
Are clanking chains and a beckoning hand. 
—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


eMid-Victorian Blushes 


HE villains of Dickens—Bill Sikes, Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, Carker, Ralph Nickleby, 
Pecksniff, Tigg Montague, Uriah Heep and 
the rest—had all been invited by a modern 
book publisher to-go touring in fiction land. 
When the sight-seeing bus drew up at 
the curb not one of them backed out. De- 
spite reports that had come to them con- 
cerning the tough characters they were liable 
to meet, nobody begged off. 

“Tf they’re any tougher than I was I’ll be 
glad to look them over,” said Bill Sikes, 
kicking his dog out the bus. 

“T fancy we can show them a thing or 
two, eh, Pecksniff?” grinned Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit at his father-in-law. 

“That I am sure we can, that I am sure 
we can, Mr. Jonas,” agreed the oily Pecksniff. 

“Bah! Let’s be going,’”’ barked Ralph 
Nickleby, as despicable as ever. 

But the sight-seeing bus returned to its 
base much sooner than it had been expected. 

And the faces of the publisher’s guests 
registered shock and bewilderment. All 
their bravado was gone. Their manner, 
even that of the jaunty Tigg Montague, 
was subdued. 

“Never,” groaned Mr. Pecksniff, roll- 
ing his eyes, “did I hear such language 
between the covers of a book.” 

“And the subjects they discussed!” 
whispered Carker. 

“Women, too,” said Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
blushing. 

“T don’t think it’s at all nice for young 
girls to speak of such things,”’ Bill Sikes 
declared. “If my Nancy should ever 
talk like that I’d die of shame.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” cried the pub- 
lisher, breezing out to greet them, “‘how 
did you like our modern heroines?” 

Terrific, though momentary, was the 
silence which ensued. 

Then Uriah Heep, his body writhing 
with embarrassment, spoke quaveringly. 

“Your heroines! Were those your 
heroines we heard? God save us, sir, let 
us not then remain to hear your vil- 
lains!” 

And, suddenly, the bus was vacant. 


Publicity on Wheels 


“F WISH you would make to my order 
a being-seen bus,” said the exces- 

sively new millionaire to the sales man- 

ager of the exclusive motor company. 

“You mean a sight-seeing tourist 
car?” queried the sales manager, not 
quite sure of his ground. 

“Seen, not seeing. Passive, not active 
voice, if I recall my grammar correctly,” 
said the new millionaire. “‘My wife’s the 
publicity man of our family and it’s a 
little idea of hers. She believes that in 
as much as we are paying top wages for 
a big staff of house servants we should 


(Continued on Page 216) 
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: bargain in 
ae —— double warp/(all pure 
=== 1 wool) canton crepe 
with a rich pebbly 
weave—regular $1.25 a yard. Colors: Monte- 
rey, henna, tan, navy, light gray, wine, almond green, 
light blue, brown,dark gray, garnet, Copen-blue nyo 
let, cocoa ‘and black. Ve ry popular now for dresses a: 
well as plain and pleated skirts. Width, 36 Sachem. 


BEAUTIFUL SATIN TRICO $ 


A soft, drapey, gehen Silk fabric war- e 
ranted not to pull, sag or tear (as trico- 

lette sometimes does). Regular price YARD 
$1.98. Splendid for dresses, blouses and all dress ac- 
cessories. Choose from colors of henna, rust, cocoa, 
Copenhagen blue, almond green, dark green, tan, 
gray, navy, brown, black or white. 36 inches wide. 


BUTTERFIELD’S GENUINE LINGETTE 49° 


A typical Oppenheim Dress Goods bargain 
regular 69c quality. In stripes or plain 
patterns and in any desired color. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG Containing 
many other money-saving bargains such as Imported All- 
Wool Dress Flannel at $1.09 a yard; All-Wool Tubular 
Jersey at $1.39 yd.; 12 MME Pongee, 79c; Crepe de Chine, 
$1.39; Newest Chiffon Voile, 25c; Normandy Voile, 44c; 
etc. Free Sampleson Request. PAY ON DELIVERY— 
Pay postman on delivery, plus few cents postage or £ 
send money with order and we pay postage. Money 
back prom pily if not delighted. 
America’s Original and Foremost Fabric House 
Established 1695 
























































































W.W. OPPENHEIM. Inc. 


NEWARK, Dept. 5-J, NuJ. 











Making 
Health 
Fun! 


Keep your children well. Have them 
develop lungs and musc les by scientific 
exercise on the new “ Busy-Kiddie”’ 
doorway trapeze and rings. New 
book, ‘‘The Doorway Gym,”’ tells 
how. It gives health-making and fun- 
making exercises for children—every 
one approved by physicians for devel- 
oping chest, legs, arms, back or ab- 
dominal muscles. Also tells how you 
put up ‘“ Busy-Kiddie” in any door- 
way without marring or sc ratching 
woodwork—no screws. Up in two 
minutes; down in one. Get this new 
free book. It points the way to your 
children’s health. Write today. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 
Box L Jenkintown, Pa. 














Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Send 
for samples. Established 1906. 
HAUSLER & CO., Dept. D. 
Washington, D. C. 

PPx44 6 Engraved Birthday Cards50c. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed byleading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 

OK, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.”” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room L-597, Washington, D.C. 


NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
1, CHARTERED CUNARDER 
Yi aa | 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 1926 ROUND 
THE sWORLI JAN. 20, SL UPERB Ss. S. LACONIA, 
12 AYS INCLUDING PEKING $1250 UI 
MEDIT ERRANEAN, JAN. 28, 1926, 62 DAYS, $600 UP. 
GOOD SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


CHICKS ON LOW TERMS 


Baby chicks shipped parcel post prepaid and guaranteed. 
20 kinds to select from. Order early and get special 
prices. Big illustrated catalog and poultry guide free. 

Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 839, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 




















ANT WORK .cn-? 


Earn $18to$60 a week Retouzhing photos. Men orwomen. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
y! ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Road,Chicago 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous hanged _—— just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making making, give big profits. 
How to cater, mm, rofitable TI TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. /rite for free booklet, *« Cooking for 
Profit. iMaetioanSehoatot Home Economics, 847 E. 58thSt.,Chicago 

You deserve the best: a 


GRADUATED DISH DRIE life-long friend. Sensible 


room for all dishes. Saves time, towels, dishes. Ask our million 
friends. Sizes 12, 15, 18 inch. See stores, insist on a GRADUATED, 
or we deliver on trial any size for $1.65, west of Rockies $1.85. 


GRADUATED DISH DRIER CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 
positions open. Hospital eo Course 

eons og FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 

NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St_Philadelphia, Pa. 
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realize on them, get a little of our money back 
in legitimate advertising. So if you’ll just set 
your engineers to work designing a town car 
with two compartments, something like an 
English railway carriage, with the front sec- 
tion for my wife, myself, my daughter and 
the chauffeur—she’ll probably elope with 
him one of these days, so we may as well 
begin to get used to him—and the second 
section for my butler, footman, valet, page, 
cook, waitress, and two maids, I’ll pay any myself.” 
price that’s right. 
wheel base you might add a third-class com- 
partment for my furnace man and his helper, 
the chore boy. 
thought of my own. The main idea is the 


bilities of publicity.” 
Scientists can hear electrons talking over 


the radio, but the real triumph will come 
when they can catch a timid bride’s 








(Continued from Page 215) 


Science 


words coming back to him. 


was downcast. 


If there’s room on the 


Mother Machree, 1925 


That’s just a little after- 
and bobbed hair, 
It takes a woman to grasp the possi- 
with care; 


I miss the dear face that was lifted for me 
Ah, who’d guess, with that boy shape, you're 


Mother Machree! 
ga ca 


—EpMUND J. KIEFER. 
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NCE there was a great wireless expert 
who succeeded in relaying his voice 
around the world until he heard his own 
And yet, after a moment of intense joy, he 


“Huh!” had scoffed the man next door. 
“T can get the same result just by talking to 


URE, I love your new permanent wave 


And the brows still left standing and penciled 











promptly to insure receipt of the April issue be- 
fore it is *“*sold out.”” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
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BOYS! 


Do You Want 






or 


Your Choice o 


200 OTHER 
PRIZES 


in addition to 


MONEY? 


Fill in and mail the 
coupon below! 


ell help you get started earning money and 
pik anywhere i in the United States by selling 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Saturday 
Evening Post during your spare time. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
413 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I want to bein on your money and prizes— 
right away. Tell me how! 


Name 
Street 2 —— ‘ ; , - 


Town State 














Shows genuine HARTZ MT. CANAR!ESand 








JUBILEE ROLLERS. Guaranteed jiealthy 
songsters of beautiful plumage. Ide! home 
pets. Tells how to care for them, Shows pat 
rots, gold fish and bird supplies. Exp/.ins our 
prompt, guaranteed direct-to-you ser\ Get 


this FREE book at once, with no obiigation. 


— 


MOTHERS BABY RECORD BOOK- 

LET AND WE!GHT 
CHART will be sent to any Mother sending address to 
MaAmMaLa Corp., 501 Grand Central Palace, New York. 


ONLY $9.90 and up. Weave 
Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpet, 
silk-and-wool scarfs, for pleas 
ure and profit. Catalog free. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 462 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.?. N.Y. 
Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Come 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. “Catalog RE 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, (CHICAGO 


EARN MONEY selling our silk and wool 

fabrics in full or part time, 
men or women, storekeepers or dressmakers. Write today 
for our attractive offer. FASHION TRADING COMPANY, 
661 Bergenline Ave., West New York, N. J. 


——— wnt 


INVITATIONS ENGRAV. 


VED 

Latest designs and styles. | a 
workmanship, Reasonable Prices Pe 
for Bonafide samples. Skillkrafters, 
C., Phila. Pa 


1721 Ranstead St., 
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LISTERINE is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package—14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Was she right 
—or prudish? 


VERYONE expected 

her to marry him. 

He was attractive, of fine 

family and progressing in 

business. Yet she was only 

casual in accepting his at- 
tentions. 


Other girls would have 
“fallen over themselves” 
to have his interest. 


It puzzled her friends, 
her family—and, most of 
all, the man himself. 


. 2 


That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And 
even your best friends won’t tell 
you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 


Test the remarkable deodoriz- 
ing effects of Listerine this way: 
Rub a little onion on your fingers. 
Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 


This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are three 
sizes: three ounce, seven ounce 
and fourteen ounce. Buy the 
large size for economy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 





Switch to IPANA for 1 Month! 
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Keep your gums firm and healthy when and while 


you brush your teeth. Counteract the effects of a 


diet that is undermining 


Why is there such an increase of trouble 
with the gums? Why is a “pink tooth- 
brush” so prevalent? In spite of the 
best daily care, why is it that gum 
troubles are making so much headway? 


The dentists’ answer is 
something like this: 


Healthy gums are the foundation of good, healthy 
teeth. Good circulation is the life of healthy gums. 

Nature intended that rough, fibrous food, 
slowly chewed, would massage the gums and 
keep the circulation vigorous. 

And what happens? Our diet is soft. Our 
sauces are creamy. We eat quickly, nervously, 
thoughtlessly. Our food tastes good—oh yes— 
but it does not stimulate the gingiva, it does not 
massage the gums, it does not rouse a healthy 
circulation of blood in the gums. 

Dentists know by experiments that teeth dis- 
appear in mammals fed continuously on a liquid 
diet, and this soft food we eat, is, so far as our 
dormant gums are concerned, little better. 


Stimulate your gums while 
brushing your teeth 


Now, habit and custom prevent most of us from 
choosing our food for the benefit of our gums. 
The principles of Horace 


the health of your gums 


safely, but it tones and strengthens weak and 
under-stimulated gum tissue. 

This it can do because of the presence of zira- 
tol, an antiseptic hemostatic, used by the profes- 
sion to allay bleeding and to restore gum tissue 
to its normal tonicity. 


Make this trial of Ipana 
for one month 


Ipana is an aid to the dentist, not a substitute for 
him. Ask him about its properties, its fine cleans- 
ing power, its delicious taste. Then switch to it 
for one month. See for yourself how good, how 
effective, it really is. 

In spite of the coupon on this page, the simplest 
and best thing to do is to get a large tube at your 
nearest drug store. The ten day tube can only 
start the good work. A full size tube, which will 
last for a hundred brushings, will show you the 
start of firmer, hardier, healthier gums, and a clean, 
sweet and wholesome mouth. 


Tv 7 


Perhaps your own tooth-brush seldom 
“shows pink”—perhaps it never does. 
Still, you can build no better foundation 
for the health—present and future—of 
your gums and teeth than to brush them 
twice daily with this delicious dentrifice. 


March, 
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What great dentists say about 
the necessity for stimulation of |.) 
6) 


the gums. 


Undoubtedly the nervous strain of modern 
life, and our national habit of eating too 
quickly, are contributing causes. But, as 
you see from these excerpts from the lead- 
ing journals of the dental profession, our 
gums are weak and subject to diseases be- 
cause the food we eat does not give them 
proper stimulation. 


From an authoritative textbook: 


“The mouth is the mill of the alimentary canal. 
The consumption of fibrous food, thoroughly 
chewed, should be encouraged. We have 
abandoned hard foods for mushy materials 
which give no exercise.” 


From a New York lecturer: 


“All are agreed that our habits of rapid eating, 
combined with soft or predigested food, de- 
prive the gums of the stimulation they are in- 
tended to receive.” 


From the Daily Mail: 


“Civilized life carries with it many disadvantages 
and one of the most pronounced is the tendency 
of our teeth to early decay. The reason is partly 
to be found in the universal use of prepared 
foods and methods of cooking.”’ 


From a professional paper: 


“A diet demanding very little from our masticatory 
apparatus has a degenerating 
effect upon the teeth. Pyorrhea 





Fletcher, excellent as they are, 
would not be acclaimed as 
much at a dinner party as 
they are in a laboratory. 

But what you can do easily 
is to stimulate your gums, to 
revive their circulation when 
and while you clean your teeth. 


Why Ipana is so helpful 
to the gums and to 
the teeth 


If you are troubled with tender 
gums, go to your dentist. Ask 
him about Ipana. To 60,000 
dentists we have personally 
demonstrated it. They have 
used several hundred thou- 
sand samples, last year alone. 
The dentists know its value. 
Ipana not only cleanses teeth 








is a disease unknown among races 
subsisting on coarse foods.” 

So, you see, what is necessary 
is stimulation. Modern food 
won't give it to you naturally. 
Read this page. There is a way 
to supply the lack, and to keep 
yourself free from the troubles 
which follow in the train of a 
“pink tooth-brush.”” 
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Modern food is delicious—true. And it’s 
the smoothest sauce, the flakiest pastry 
the creamiest concoction, that modern 
taste demands. But this food is too soft. !t 
robs our teeth and gums of the stimul: 

tion they need so much. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S35, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Tootu 
Paste without charge or obligation on my part. 
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It is proof of 
when cooked with vegetable 
own flavor; but gives them a new relish, an 


the distinctive mildness of Premium Ham that 
s it does not rob them of their 
added richness. 


Swifts Premium Zjams and Bacon 


not neceSsaly 
{0 pdfbd0l 
i} pT rr 
Swiits I remium 


Han 





















Look for this blue identification tag 


when you buy a whole ham or 


when you 


buy a slice 








Premium Ham with Celery 


Boil the shank half of a Premium Ham, 
allowing 30 minutes to the pound. One-. 
half hour before the ham is cooked, place 
in the water a stalk of celery that has been 
broken apart and cut into inch pieces 


Swift & Company 
























Old Dutch brings 


Cleanliness is necessary to health. Old Dutch brings 
healthful cleanliness; removing surface accumulations, and in- 
visible impurities as well. This is important in the bathroom. 


The bath removes body impurities. These impurities 
cling to the tub, they are invisible, and are not removed by rins- 
ing or ordinary cleaning. Laboratory tests prove that Old Dutch 
eliminates them. Cleaning the tub with Old Dutch each time 
it is used assures healthful, spick and span cleanliness at all times. 


Old Dutch efficiency is due to distinctive quality and 
character. To the eye a fine powder-—under the microscope its 
particles are flaky and flat shaped. They make complete contact 
with the surface, erasing all impurities without scratching. This 
extraordinary, natural detergent makes Old Dutch Cleanser un- 
equalled for economy, ease, and quickness, and above all assures 
you healthful cleanliness. Goes farther—lasts longer. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch 
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